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SKETCHES OE THE LATER HISTORY OE HR 
N(J. \T. — The Nr.i*Ai;i, War. 



T\ Ociohor the JOarl of ^[oira arrived in India, as the suecessor 

of Karl Minto. JiOrd IMoira possessed considerable inililary reputation; 
to this ho had added the character of an acconiplislied statesman. He was a 
man of mature ane and «reat experience ; lie, moreover, enjoyed the personal 
friendship of llie Sovereign of (Ircat Hritain, and was universally rp^Tarded 
as under the o-uidance of the highest and most honourable feelinj:s. A wise 
and hi^h-minded course of j)olicy was, therefore, expected from him, and 
India was esteemed fortunate in having; received from Hritain such a ruler. 

According- to his oav ii statement, the prospect of affairs, on Lord .Moira’s 
arrival in Calcutta, ^\'as far from gratif\ing. He represented the fmanccs as 
in a dila|)idated condition, and the military force incilieioni and disconteniod 
in consccjucnce of tln^ severe and unremitting duty, rendered necessary by the 
reductions which linaneial embarrassment had pressed upon theHovei nmont. 
He found also the external relations of the country in an unsettled and 
precarious condition. '^Ehe new (lovernor-geiieral .succeeded to not less 
than six hostile discussions with different native powers, audio tlie necessity 
of devising measures for curbing the Lindarees, who had long committed 
the most horrible ravages with impunity. Among the more important and 
urgent of these disjmtes, was that with the state of Nepaul, where the 
(Joorkha tribe liad, in a conij)arativoly sliort period, established a very for- 
midable power. 

The origin and early history of this tribe does not fall within the province 
of these Sketelics. It will be sufficient to say that, for a series of years, the 
(loorkhas had pursued an aggres.sivc course of |)olicy, and with no incon- 
.siderable smrccss. 'Hie dissentions of the rajahs afforded ample opportu- 
nities for its prosecution, and there was no deliciency of proiiijititude in 
embracing them. In every quarrel, the. ( Joorkha prince appeared as umpire 
and mediator, and the.se functions he invariably rendered subsidiary to the 
aggrandizement of llie house of which he was chief. The Goorkhas thus 
acquired an extent of dominion and a degree of power, which, combined 
with the disposition they had manifested, rendered them dangerous neigh- 
bours to the British, who.se frontiers they bordered for about 800 inile.s. 
Asiat. Jouni. N.S.Vol.2J.No.81. B 
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SAeiches of the later History of British India, 

Some attempts had been made to establish relations of amity with Ne- 
paul ; but the overtures for this purpose were not met, by the ruling j)arty 
in that state, in tlie spirit which had led the British authorities to make 
them. A treaty was indeed concluded, but the conduct of llie Nepaulese 
government, after a very short period, compelled the Governor-general in 
Council to declare the treaty dissolved. This occurred during the adminis- 
tration of the Marquess Wellesley; and, from that j)erio(l, no intercourse 
..took place between the two governments, until the encroachments of llie 
Nepaulese com})elled the British to renew it. 

These encronchments were extended into almost every district of tlie 
Company's dominions, which abutted on the frontier, as well as into the 
territories of native rulers, under the protection of tlie British government. 
Among their victims was Perthee Saul Sing, the hereditary Rajah of Palpa, 
and the Zemindar of Bootwul. Driven from the hills, he retained posses- 
sion of the zemindary, for which he engaged to pay to the British the same 
annual assessment he had formerly paid to the ( )ude government, to whom 
they had succeeded. He thus became entilletl to the espeeird j)rotrction of 
the Company. This arrangement, however, conduced notliing to lii.s safety ; 
for the Goorkhas, shortly afterwards, found ni(‘aris to entice him to Kat- 
mandoo, where tliey lirst imprisoned and finally put him (o death. 'Mie 
family of the murdered rajah, despairing of prc'serving their n'lnaining 
possessions from the gTasj) of their enemy, surn'nd(’n‘d the lands to the 
Company, and retired into (uiruckpore, where they sidisisted on a provision 
allowed them by the British government. But this did not defer tlie Xe- 
paulese sovereign from prosecuting his course of aggression. He subse- 
quently claimed the management of Bootwul, as the repiosentative of the 
Rajah of Palpa : the establishment of his authority was formally proclaimed, 
and his pretensions were supported by the asscmi)lage of a considerable bod y 
of troops on the frontier. I'he proper mode of noticing these ads would 
have been, by the despatch of a British force sunicient to compel the retire- 
ment of the invaders ; but Government preferred negociation to arms, and 
the result of the jireference was, that the Goorkhas succeeded in occupying 
two-thirds of the district of Bootwul, wc*st of the Terraie, the revenues 
of which they collected and apjiropriatcd. On the accession of Sir (ieorge 
Barlow to the Government, he deemed it necessary to resemdhe question 
from the oblivion into which it had fallen ; but the temporizing course, which 
he adopted, was little calculated to sustain either the honour or interests of 
the British, in a dispute with antagonists, bold, acute, and enterprizing, as 
the Goorkhas. He required them, indeed, to evacuate Bootwul ; but the 
demand was coupled with an offer of relinquishing, on the part of the 
British authorities, all claim to the sovereignty of Sheoraj. Slicoraj was 
included in the territory ceded by Oude to the (.'ompany, but it had, pre- 
viously to the cession, been subjugated by the (Goorkhas. This was as- 
sumed as the justification of the concession ; but very unreasonably so. The 
right set up, on the part of Nepaul, was founded in usurpation, and, though 
exercised for a somewhat longer period of time, was in no respect better 
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than that which they asserted to Bootwul. The proposed concession was, 
however, without effect. The Goorkha prince rejected the offer, and re- 
fused to depart from his own proposal of farming Bootwul as a zemindary. 
Sir George Barlow, shortly afterwards, went to Madras ; and, after his 
departure, the matter for a time rested in such perfect tranquillity, as might 
almost Avarrant a suspicion that it was forgotten. At length, Lord Minto 
directed the magistrjite of Goriickpore to report on the Nepaulese encroach- 
ments; and, soon afterAA'ards, ho addressed a letter to the rajah, requiring 
him to AvithdraAV' from Bootwul, and acquiesce in the rc-estahlishment of 
the British authority. So far from complying, the rajah asserted his right 
to a further extension of territory, and alleged his respect for the British 
government as the cause of his forhearing to take possession of it. He 
pro|)oscd, however, an investigation by ollleers appointed by the two 
governments, with a view to the settlement of the differences between them. 
Here the negoeiation again resfed for a considerable period, till the lajalfs 
respect for the British be(?amc so Aveakenod, as to prove insufficient to restrain 
him any longer from tlie occupation of the districts, on which he had pre- 
viously set his desire. 'I'hc Nepaulese crossed the Terraie, which liad, 
hitherto, been their limit, into the district of Paleo, and at the same time 
extended their inroads from Sheoraj into the adjoining tuppah of Dchrooah. 
'I'hese new aggressions it was iinjmssiblc to bear Avith the philosophical in- 
difference which the British authorities had hitherto disjilaycd, with regard 
to the encroachments of the Nepaulese. They were roused, not indeed 
to action, but to threats ; <|ualilied, as usual, by the display of a sjiirit of 
concession. It Avas intimated that the rajah’s proposal of an inquiry by 
commissioners would be accepted; Colonel Bradshaw, Avas, accordingly, 
appointed l)y the British government, and proceeded to Bootwul, Avhere he 
was met by the Nepaulese commissioners. The appointment of a commis- 
sioner to inquire into rights which Avere perfectly clear, cannot be regarded 
as cither a aa ise or a digniiied |)roceeding. liord Minto, indeed, seems to 
have felt that to such a course of jiolicy it Avas necessary to fix a limit : and, 
although he had previously been Avilling to adhere to the projiosal of Sir 
George Barlow, and sacrilicc Shcoraj to gain possession of BootAVul, he 
determined, on the appointment of the commissioner, to insist on the restitu- 
tion of both, if the right to them should be established by the investigation. 
It AA'as established — and then, as might Iiave been anticipated, the Nepaulese 
commissioners turned their minds to the discovery of expedients for procras- 
tination. An oiler of com|)romisc Avas made, and referred by Major Brad- 
shaAV'^ to the (u)vernor-general, by whom it Avas very properly rejected, and 
the rajah of Nepaul Avas called upon to surrender that Avhich he had clearly 
no right to retain. This was the state of things Avhen Jiord Minto resigned 
the government to the Earl of Moira. 

The encroachments already related, though they may be regarded as the 
more imjiortant, were by no means the only acts of aggression perpetrated 
by the Nepaulese against the British, and the chiefs under their protection. 
In Saruti, some serious disturbances had taken place, from the same cause. 
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A Nepaulese soobah, having passed the frontier, seized, plundered, and 
burnt some villages. At the very time when an inquiry into the transaction 
was pending, under the sanction of both governments, the Nepaulese took 
possession of the remaining villages of the tuppah ; the total number 
seized being twenty-two. These villages had been in the possession of the 
British for thirty years, and the attack was made without any previous 
demand or notice. When Colonel Bradshaw had concluded the Bootwul 
investigation, he was instructed to proceed to the Sarun frontier, for the 
purpose of adjusting the differences existing there. This appears to have 
been both unnecessary and injudicious. The Nepaulese had not the shadow 
of right; and there was, consequently, nothing to discuss. The govern- 
ment apj)ears to have subsequently found itself embarrassed by the character 
in which it had permitted Colonel Bradshaw to proceed to the Sarun fron- 
tier. The villages had been restored, subject to the result of the investiga- 
tion : with this investigation the British ( Jovernment declined to proceed. 
They would have been perfectly justified in this had they taken the deter- 
mination earlier; but, having permitted the Nepaulese diplomatists to lead 
them thus far, it is not easy to justify their sudden departure from a course 
to which the other party must have considered them pledged. It is true, 
that the proceedings at Bootwul were not calculated to inspire the British 
with much confidence in the good faith of their opponents : this, it may be 
presumed, was the impression of the Covernment, and Colomd Bradshaw 
was accordingly instructed to invite the Nepaulese commissioners to meet 
him, for the purpose of reviewing the ])roceedings already taken, and, 
nothing appearing to give a dilferent complexion to the transactions, to de- 
mand a renunciation of all pretentions to the twenty-two villages, and a 
surrender of the lands on the Sarun frontrier, which were still withheld- 
In pursuance of these instructions, Colonel Jbadshaw addressed a note to 
the commissioners, proposing a meeting. To this the commissioners replied 
by a very long letter, declaring that they would not meet Colonel Brad- 
shaw, nor hold any communication with him, revoking the conditional 
transfer of the twenty-two villages, and reejuiring the British commissioner 
instantly to quit the frontier. It is to be lamented that any pretext was 
afforded to the Nepaulese for thus abruptly terminating the negociations ; 
but it is admitted that the communications of (.'olonel Bradshaw with the 
commissioners had countenanced the belief, that an investigation similar to 
that in Bootwul, was to be instituted in Sarun. It has been alleged, that 
Colonel Bradshaw was not authorized to give any positive assurances to 
that effect. A faithless government may always avail itself of this ex- 
cuse to disavow the ads of its agents, and it is unfortunate when an upright 
and honourable one is compelled to have recourse to it. But, while the 
position in which the British Government was thus placed was somewhat 
embarrassing, and its decision, perhaps, rather hasty, two points arc per- 
fectly clear, — that its claims were founded in substantial justice, and that 
the objects of the Nepaulese were only evasion and delay : although, there- 
fore, we cannot but wish, either that no such expectations had been held 
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but, or that they had been gratified, it is because the course taken seems to 
cast some slight shadow on the honour of the British nation, and not be- 
cause the territorial rights of the Nepaulese were in any degree disregarded. 
Their claims they knew to be untenable, and chicanery afforded the only 
means of defending them ; but it would Imve been better to submit to some 
further delay, than to place the character of the Britisli Government in a 
questionable light. 

The Earl of Moira now addressed a letter to the rajah of Nepaul, 
threatening immediate resort to hostile measures, unless the rights of the 
British were conceded ; and, not resting on idle threats, (Joloncl Bradshaw 
was instructed, in the event of refusal or evasion on the part of the rajah, 
to resume possession of the usurped lands. The answer of the rajah being 
unsatisfactory, Colonel Bradshaw proceeded to execute the orders which 
Jic had received, and the resumption of the disputed lands was effected with- 
out opposition. A similar course was adopted with regard to Bootwul and 
Shcoraj. Their restitution was demanded within a given time, and, on 
failure, the magistrate of (ioruckpore w«is ordered to take possession of 
them. The period liaving expired without any intimation, on the part of the 
Nepaulese, of a dispositicjn to comply with the dictates of justice, the 
magistrate directed his police officers to advance, and establish stations at 
certain fixed places. Being resisted by tlic Nepaulese oflicers, they re- 
tired ; when a body of troops marched in, and occupied the disputed lands 
without impediment. But the course of events Avas not to continue thus 
smooth. In conso(|uencc of the approach of the sickly season, it was 
deemed necessary to withdraw the troops from tlic Terraie, and their de- 
parture was the signal for the revival of aggression on the part of the 
Nepaulese, attended, too, by circu'iistances of peculiar alroeity. On the 
morning of the 2i)th of May, 181*1, three of the police-stations in Bootwul 
were attacked by a large force, the officers driven out, and eighteen of them 
killed. Among the slain, was the taiinahdar of (Miilwan, who, after having 
surrendered himself prisoner, was murdered, in cold blood, by the Nepau- 
lesc commander. Tlic whole of the lands of Bootwul were forthwith re- 
occupied by the usurping power ; and 8heoraj, from the want of regular 
troops to defend it, was abandoned. The insalubrity of the season, W'hich 
liad dictated the withdrawal of the troops, jirccluded their return, except at 
great risk, 'riie Government, therefore, confined its measures to the defence 
of the existing frontier, and the prohibition of all commercial intercourse 
between the British provinces and Nepaul. 

The last outrage committed by the Nepaulese government might have 
been expected to put an end to negociation ; but the Earl of Moira made 
one further attempt to efFect a settlement of the existing differences, with- 
out an appeal to the sword. A letter addressed by him to the rajah of 
Nepaul, complaining especially of the treacherous attack upon Bootwul, 
and the murder of the police officers, w^as answered by one in which no 
notice whatever was taken of those subjects, but which was filled with 
reiterations of refuted claims, groundless accusations of the agents of the 
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British Government, and menaces of hostility, if events should render it 
necessary. With the receipt of this letter, the system of fruitless com- 
munication came to an end ; the Governor-general, very properly, suffering 
it to pass without reply. 

W"ar being now inevitable, the Earl of Moira took immediate measures 
for commencing it with activity and vigour ; and a plan was laid down for 
invading the Nepaulese territory at four different points. For this purpose, 
four separate divisions of troops were assembled ; one to act directly against 
the enemy's capital, by the route of Maewanpore ; a second intended to 
resume the usurped lands of Bootwul and Shooraj, and afterwards menace 
the province of Palpa ; a third with the design of penetrating the passes 
of the Deyra Dhoon, occupying tliat valley and other positions in Gurh- 
wal, and seizing the passes of the Jumna and Ganges ; and a fourth to act 
against the western provinces and the western army of the Goorkhas, which 
was understood to be composed of the flower of their troops. The last 
division, which was placed under the command of Colonel Ochterlony, 
consisted originally of about 6,000 men, with sixteen pieces of ordnance. 
Its strength was subsequently increased to 7,000 men, and the number of 
pieces of ordnance to twenty-two. Attached to this division, was a body 
of irregular troops, which, in the course of the campaign, amounted to 
about 4,500 men. Part of these were auxiliaries furnished by the Seikh 
chiefs, and the expelled rajah of I findore. In the progress of the opera- 
tions, a corps was also formed of deserters from the Cioorkha army. 

The Earl of Moira proposed, in aid of his military operations, a series of 
political arrangements, the object of which was to engage in tlie British cause 
the chieftains of the ancient hill principalities, who had been driven out by 
the Goorkhas, and through them to draw over their former subjects, who 
were represented as retaining a strong attachment to the families of their 
exiled rulers, and holding their coin|uerors in the greatest detestation. The 
expediency of this plan seems to have been doubted by Colonel Ochterlony, 
who urged the embarrassment, inconvenience, and expense likely to result 
from the restoration of the hill chieftains under the protection and guarantee 
of the British Government, and especially pointed out the necessity which 
would constantly arise for its interposition to settle the differences which it 
might be foreseen would occur among them. This obligation, however. 
Lord Moira did not appear to contemplate as necessarily falling within the 
province of the protecting power, and his opinion of the military and political 
advantages of the plan remained unshaken ; C'olonel Gchterlony %vas, there- 
fore, furnished with a draft of a proclamation, declaring the intention of the 
British Government to expel the Goorkhas, and restore the ancient chiefs ; 
disclaiming all pecuniary indemnification, and requiring only a zealous 
and cordial co-operation against the Goorkhas, then or at any future period, 
when it might again be necessary. I'he time for issuing this proclamation 
was left to the discretion of C*olonel Ochterlony, and that ofRcer, having 
/completed his preparations, proceeded to Kooper, where he was to commence 
bis march into the hills. 
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The third division destined for Gurhwal was placed under the command 
of Major General Gillespie. Its origin of .*^,.500 men, and fourteen pieces 
of ordnance, was afterwards augmented to about 10,600 men, and twenty 
pieces of ordnance. Attached to this division, were between 6,000 and 

7.000 irregulars, of various descriptions, raised by Mr. Fraser, first assis- 
tant to the resident at Delhi ; and, when embodied, placed under the com- 
mand of Lieut. Young, to whose peculiar fitness for the charge the Gover- 
nor-general afforded his personal testimony. To Major Stevenson was 
allotted the duty of obtaining intelligence and guides. The force under the 
command of Major General Gillespie was assembled at Seharunpore by the 
middle of October, and marched towards the Dhoon shortly after. The 
movements of this division, as well as those of the last, were intended to 
be assisted by a course of negociations, which were intrusted to Mr. Fraser 
and Mr. Gardner. 

The second division which was destined to clear the Terraie and re- 
establish the British authority in the usurped lands, consisted of nearly 

6.000 troops, u'itli a body of irregulars, amounting to 900. Twelve 
pieces of ordnance were originally allotted to it, but, by after arrange- 
ments, some of them were rc])laced by others of superior power, and the 
number w’as increased to fifteen. 'J'his division was placed under the com- 
mand of Major General Wood, to whom was also committed the manage- 
ment of the political negociations, that were to be combined with the ope- 
rations of his division, lie arrived at Goriiekpore on the loth of Xovem- 
ber, the climate of the Terraie, anlecedcntly to that period, being regarded 
as unfavourable to the health of the troops. 

The division which was intended to advance directly against Katmandoo, 
remains to be noticed. Of the operations of this division, the highest ex- 
pectations were formed, and the Comiiiander-in-C'hief was anxious to place 
it in the very highest slate of efiiciency. It comprehended 8,000 troops 
and twenty-six pieces of ordnance, which vv'ere placed under the command 
of Major General Marley. The political arrangements connected with this 
division were intrusted to Licut.-Colonel Bradshaw. 

Subsidiary in some degree to the duties assigned to this division of the 
invading army, was a force placed under the command of Captain Ijatter, 
designed to act principally, though not exclusively, on the defensive. To 
that officer was intrusted the defence of the British frontier, from the river 
Koosi eastward to Juggergobath, on the Burhampooter ; and his attention 
was more especially called to that part of it comprehended between the 
Koosi and the Seistah, w'hich latter river formed the eastern limit to the 
Nepaulese territories. The force, regular and irregular, placed at the 
disposal of Captain Latter, aihounted to about 2,700 men. 

While these preparations were in progress, the Nepaulese continued to 
repeat those mock overtures for an amicable adjustment of the pending dif- 
ferences, in which they had so long persevered. Frequent communications 
were made to Colonel Ochterlony, by Ummer Sing Thappa, who com- 
manded the western force of the (loorkhas; but these appear to have been 
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ascribed to motives less honourable to that officer than those i^’hich he 
avowed. Some information, which had reached the British Government, 
induced a belief that Ummer Sing Thappa, notwithstanding his apparent 
attachment to the Goorkba cause, w'as secretly disaffected to the Nepaulcse 
government, and might be induced to betray the army he commanded, and 
the country he occupied, into the hands of the English, in consideration of 
his personal interests being adequately provided for. Acting upon this infor- 
mation, the British Government gave secret instructions to Colonel Ochtcr- 
lony, and to the resident at Delhi, to meet with encouragement any advance 
which Ummer Sing Thappa might make towards effecting such a bargain. 
Before the result of these instructions could be known, the agent at Benares 
announced that a brahmin, who declared liimself authorized by Rundoz Sing 
Thappa, son of Ummer Sing 'riiappa, and minister of civil affairs to the 
Goorkha sovereign, had proposed, on behalf of that functionary and his 
father, to put the British troops in possession of Xopaul, on conditions, the 
objects of which were to confirm the rajah in the government, and secure 
to the negociators certain advantages as the reward of their services. A 
favourable answer was returned, and Rundoz Sing Thappa was recom- 
mended to put himself in communication with Colonel Bradshaw, to whom 
as w'ell as Colonel Ochterlony notice of the proposal, and instructions as 
to their owm course, were forthwith lransniilt(‘d. Tiie brahmin returned to 
Katmandoo, avowedly to communicate to his employers the result of his 
mission, and not long afterwards re-ap|)earcd at Benares, with another 
person of the same order wdtli himself. But the neu^ mission professed dif- 
ferent objects from the old one. 'i’he two brahmins were (he bearers of 
letters from the rajah and his ministers, intimating a desire to open a 
negociation for peace, and the prospect of overcoming the Xepaulcse by 
intrigue, instead of force, w’as in this (juarter at an end. It seems not im- 
probable that the overture w^as only a piece of that tortuous policy whicdi 
characterized all the proceedings with the Goorkha statesmen. That policy 
appears, on this occasion, to have attracted the favour and excited the imi- 
tation of their rivals, who were determined, if possible, to shake the inte- 
grity of Ummer 8ing Thappa. But the coyness of the Nepaulcse general 
surprised and disappointed them, and Colonel Ochterlony was instructed to 
spare him the confusion of an unsolicited confession of attachment, by hinting 
that his advances would be entirely agreeable. The British commander accord- 
ingly took advantage of some partial successes, on his ow^n part, to address a 
letter to Ummer Sing Thappa, intimating tJiat he had received the authority 
of the Governor-general to communicate with him on any proposal that he 
might have to offer. But though thus assiduously wooed, the Goorkha 
chief was not won. His answer w'as a decided and somewhat scornful 
rejection of tiie suit. This, however, did not prevent its renewal. Fresh 
communications with Ummer 8ing were subsequently opened, and kept on 
^ot through bis son, in the hope that the private interests of the minister and 
the general might be made the instruments of overcoming their public duty; 
but they ended like the former. Either the honesty of these officers was 
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impregnable, or their expectations of the ultimate success of the British arms 
were not high. 

The endeavours made to corrupt the fidelity of the servants of the Ne- 
paulcse government are undoubtedly sanctioned by the usages of war ; but 
it is certain that such practices cannot be reconciled with the great moral 
principles, by which states no less than individuals ought to be governed. 
If it were right for the British authorities to tempt the Nepaulesc general 
into the course they desired, it could not be wrong for him to yield to their 
overtures; and if Ummer Sing might innocently have surrendered the 
army intrusted to him, and the country which it defended, then might Colonel 
Ochterlony, with equal innocence, have gone over with liis division to the 
Nepaulesc, or the Earl of Moira have made his bargain with the nume- 
rous parties, who look with envy on the Ikitish possessions in India, for 
partitioning among them the golden empire committed to his care. But the 
rule of morals is too clear to need the support of cither reasoning or illus- 
tration. To ])rocure by a bribe the commission of an atrocious crime is 
obviously to participate in the guilt of it. No casuistry can evade this con- 
clusion : yet high-minded men will deliberately and zealously seek to tempt 
others into the perpetration of acts of the grossest treachery — acts from 
which, if proposed to themselves, they would recoil with equal indignation 
and horror, and to the performance of which they would unhesitatingly 
prefer to encounter death. Upon what principles they establish for others 
a standard of morals lower tlian their own, or by what sophistry they per- 
suade themselves tliat treachery is a fair subject of purchase, it were vain 
to inquire ; but it may be hoped that the time will arrive when civilized 
nations shall no longer recognise, as legitimate, any mode of warfare from 
which honour is excluded. The attempt to shake the allegiance of Ummer 
Sing happily failed, and the British nation escaped the discredit of a triumph 
which, as it would Jiavo been owing neither to valour nor to military skill, 
but to the operation of the basest motives upon the basest natures, would 
have detracted far more from the national honour than it would have added 
to the national power. 

The progress of events has been somewhat anticipated, in order to throw 
together all the incidents connected with this process of Machiavellian policy. 
It will now be necessary to lake up the detail of the military operations. The 
campaign commenced by the seizure of the I'inley pass, in the Deyra 
Dhoon, on the 20th of October, by Lieut.-C’oloncl Carpenter, who had 
been detached for that purpose by Major-General Gillespie. The latter 
ofRcer entered the Dhoon on the 24th, by the Kcrrec pass, and immediately 
marched upon Kalunga, while detachments occupied the passes and ferries 
of the Jumna. On the 29tli, preparations were made for an attack upon 
Kalunga ; the army under General Gillespie being formed into four columns, 
commanded respectively by Lieut. -Colonel Carpenter, Captain Fast, Major 
Kelly, and Captain Campbell, with a column of reserve under Major 
Ludlow. At half-past three o’clock, on the afternoon of the 30th, the 
^sta/.Jour.N.S.VoL.2LNo.8L C 
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columns under Colonel Carpenter and Major Ludlow marched from their 
encampment, without any resistance from the enemy, and took possession ol 
the table-land, where they established themselves so as to cover the working- 
party, which was to be employed during the niglit in constructing batteries. 
The three remaining columns moved at an early hour the next morning, to 
be in readiness to attack simultaneously with Unit from the table-land; 
Major Kelly, on Kursulle, by the Jagherkecna road ; Captain l ast, towards 
the stockade, by the village of Luckhound ; and Captain Campbell, by the 
village of Ustall. Shortly after daylight, the batteries opened on the fort, 
ivith ten pieces of ordnance. 

The signal for the columns moving to the assault was to be given from the 
batteries, two hours previously to the moment of attack, and repeated from 
the camp below; but the arrangements appear to have been ill-concerted; 
at all events they were ineflicient. The signal was tired about eight o’clock, 
but it was not heard by either Major Kelly, Captain hast, or Chaplain Camp- 
bell ; and, consequently, only the columns under Colonel Carpenter and 
Major liudlow moved. These advanced and carried the stockade thrown 
across the road leading to the fort ; they then pushed on close under tlu! 
walls, which were stockaded all round. Here their progress was slopped. 
The fire of the batteries had been inc^cctivc ; a small 0 })ening oidy was visi- 
ble, and that was defended by stockades within stockadc.s. The IJritish force 
was consecjucntly obliged to retire, after sustaining a frightful loss in oliieers 
and men. Soon after the columns moved, three additional companies had 
been ordered from the camp ; but, by the time tliey arrived on the table-land, 
the columns in advance had been forced to fall back. An attack l)y so snudl 
a force had obviously little chance of succc.ss ; but Clcneral Cblles[)ie was, 
no doubt, apprehensive of the unhappy effects likely to follow a repulse at so 
early a period of the war, and this, in aildition to the imj)ulses of his personal 
bravery, probably induced him to head an assault made by this little liaiid, 
assisted by two six-pounders. The assault was made and failed ; a second 
met with no better success; a third was still more unfortunalc in its results, 
for, when within thirty yards of the gateway, the gallant general was mor- 
tally wounded while in the act of cheering on his men. Thus terminatc*d 
the proceedings of this ill-fated day, witli the loss of an oliiccr who had 
rendered good service to his country in the East ; and whose career had 
been marked by a courage which deserves the epithet of heroic. The im^- 
moi y of General Gillespie received from the public authorities the honours 
which it so well dc.servcd. 

Kalunga was yet to be the scene of frc.sh misfortune and discomfiture to 
the British force. The failure of the former attack had sugge.stcd the ne 
cessity of procuring a battering-train. It arrived, and was forthwith 
brought into operation. At one o'clock, in the afternoon of the 2 Uh of 
November, the breach was reported to be completely practicable, and 
Colonel Mawbey, on whom the command had devolved by tlic death of 
General Gillespie, ordered a storm ing-party to advance. But this renewed 
attempt to gain possession of the fort was nut more fortunate than the pre- 
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oiio. The oiicitiy (l(*rendc(l the place with desrperate valour, and, 
alter a contest ol' two hours, Colonel Mawbey withdrew his troops with 
severe loss. The storinin£r-party had succeeded in gaining the top of the 
broach, when a momentary hesitation proved fatal to them, and a large 
])roportion were swept away. I'hc failure was ascribed by Colonel Maw- 
bey, partly to t!io bold resistance of the cnenjy, who, in spite of repeated 
discharges from all the guns, mortars, and howitzers, of the battery cover- 
ing the advance, persisted in manning the breach, and bidding defiance to 
the assailants; and partly to tlu* diflicultics of the service which the British 
troops were called upon to perform. Tlic descent from the top of the 
breach is represented as having been so deep and rapid, that the most daring 
of the assailants would not venture to leap do\vn ; and, it is added, that had 
they done so, the attempt would have involved the certain destruction of 
those who made it, from a number of pointc'd stakes and batid>oos which 
had been placed at the bottom, and which it would have been impossible to 
avoid. Such was the rej)resontation of the ollicer in command. But the 
ex])lanaiion was by no means satisfactory to the Earl of Moira, who 
expressed some discontent and surprise at this second failure to carry a 
])Iacc (to use his own words), certainly of no great strength or extent, 
destitute of a ditch, laid ojien by a breach up which a carriage might have 
driven, and defemled by a garrison whose only means of resistance con- 
sisted in their personal gallantry.” While some weight must be allowed to 
the circumstances enuinoratod by liord Moira, candour must attribute a 
portion of Jus implied censure to the feeling of disappointment at the 
repeated reverses wbich thus marked the commencement of a eam|)aign, on 
the plan of which he had bestowed so much thought, and in the success of 
which his own reputcTtion w as essentially committed. 

But the repeated assaults upon Kalunga, though iinsiK ccssfiil wdicji made, 
were not wdtliout effect, 'riiough retaining possession of the fort, the gar- 
rison had suffered dreadfully from the lire of the British artillery, and greatly 
reduced in numbers, deprived of their olliccrs, in want of provisions and 
water, and in danger of pestilence from the accumulation of the dead, tliey 
on the morning of the Sdth of A'ovembcr evacuated the place, w hich w^as 
immediately taken possession of by C'olonel Mawbey. The scene wdtliin 
the fort w'as of the most appalling description, and bore ample testimony to 
the desperate spirit w hich had animated its defenders. Their fortune with- 
out the w’alls u'as not happier than it had been wdtliin, their flight being inter- 
cepted by detachments of the British force, and the greater part of the 
fugitives cither killed, w-oimded, or made prisoners. In this service, Major 
Ludlow greatly distinguished himself, especially by attacking and dislodging 
from a very advantageous position, a force composed of the few followers 
who had accompanied the killadar, Bulbudder Sing, in his escape, 
strengthened by a body of about 3U0 Goorkhas, who had been dcspatciied 
to reinforce the garrison at Kalunga, but had vainly hovered about the hills,^ 
waiting an oppoitunity to enter the place. The fort w as ordcretl to be 
destroyed. 
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The fall of Kalunga was followed by some other advantages, which, 
though trifling in themselves, were necessary to the success of the general 
plan of operations. A strongly stockaded position, which the enemy occu- 
pied on the heights above the town of Calsic, was abandoned after a feeble 
resistance ; and the strong fort of Baraut, situated in the mountains, form- 
ing the north-eastern boundary of the valley of Deyra, was evacuated by 
the garrison and forthwith occupied by the British. I'he precipitate aban- 
donment of this place was occasioned by the defection of the chief zemin- 
dars and inhabitants, whose zeal for the British cause appears, however, to 
have been stimulated by the promise of a native oflicer, that their services 
should be requited by a small gratuity. In addition to these acquisitions, 
the post of Luckergaut, on the Ganges, where it forms the eastern limit 
of the Dhoon, was in the possession of a British detachment; thus com- 
pleting the occupation of the valley and of the princij)al passes leading to 
it. But Gurhwal, to the east of the Bageruttee, still remained in tlic pos- 
session of the enemy ; and this tract included several strong and command- 
ing positions. 

A force deemed suflicient for the occupation of the Dhoon having been 
left under the command of Colonel (Carpenter, the rest of the division 
marched for Nahun ; and, during its progress, the command was assumed 
by Major-General Martindcll, who had l)cen appointed successor of General 
Gillespie. Nahun fell without an effort, the enemy abandoning it on the 
approaqli of the invading force, and withdrawing to Jyetuck, a fort erected 
on the summit of a mountain of great elevation, bearing the same name. 
Upon this point, a force was concentrated, amounting to about 2,200 men, 
commanded by Runjore Sing 'J'happa, son of Ummer Sing Thappa. 

I’hc operations for the reduction of Jyetuck were multiform and long- 
protracted, and their commencement was marked by misfortune and defeat. 
With the double view of dispossessing the enemy of a strong position and cut- 
ting off the supply of water, a combined attack was planned upon a stockade, 
about a mile west of the fort, and on the morning of 27th of December was 
put into execution. One column, 1,000 strong, was commanded by Major 
Ludlow, who was directed to proceed to the left of the fort of Junipta, 
while Major Richards, with another column comprizing about 700 men, 
was to make a detour to the right, and take up a position on the other side. 
It was calculated that both columns would reach the respective points of 
attack before day-break; but, unfortunately, Major Ludlow's did not ar- 
rive till long after. He was, of course, perceived, and the anticipated 
advantage was lost. Notwithstanding tliis unfavourable circumstance, the 
first encounter was encouraging to the hopes of the assailants, the enemy 
being driven from his advanced position, and compelled to retire into his 
stockade. But here the tide of success turned. A gallant, but under the 
circumstances, an inconsiderate and imprudent charge, made by the grena- 
diers, in opposition to the judgment of the commander, was repulsed, and 
the assailants were driven back in confusion. The ground, thus rashly lost, 
might, perhaps, yet have been recovered, Iiad the rest of the detachment per- 
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formed its duty ; but the backwardness of the native infantry completed the 
disaster which the undue ardour of the grenadiers had brought on. They 
appeared panic-struck, and all efforts to form them proved ineffectual. 
From the character of the Bengal army this defection "was unlooked for, 
and should be attributed to the reverses so lately and unexpectedly encoun- 
tered by men wiio, under British command, had long been accustomed to 
uninterrupted success. The column under Major Richards displayed a bet- 
ter spirit, and met with better fortune. They carried the position which 
they had been despatched to occupy, and maintained it against repeated 
and vigorous assaults of the enemy, who, after Major Ludlow’s defeat, 
were enabled to turn their whole force against the division under Major 
Richards. Their mode of attack was peculiarly harassing; entrenching 
themselves behind jutting points of rock and other situations affording shel- 
ter, they kept up an irregular fire, charging occasionally and then retiring 
to their coverts. From the nature of tlie ground, it was almost impossible 
to dislodge them from their retreats, and the British troops were, therefore, 
eonipciled to sustain their attacks without the advantage of shelter enjoyed 
by their opponents ; they, however, nobly maintained their post through 
the whole day, and with but small loss, until they were withdrawn from 
their arduous duty, by orders from General Martindell, to return to camp. 
These orders did not arrive until the whole of the ammunition w'as expended, 
and the troops had been compelled to employ stones in their defence. The 
retreat was far more disastrous than the conflict. It was effected under 
cover of a very gallant charge, headed by Lieut. Thackeray, in which that 
ofticcr and nearly his wdiolc company fell. sacrifice of these brave 

men probably saved the entire detachment from destruction. Still a retreat 
by^ night through a country beset by difficulties, and in the possession of an 
enemy, active by nature and habit, and elated by success, was not to be 
eflccted without confusion and serious loss. 

The unfortunate result of this attack seems to have been produced by 
the operation of various errors on the part of the British, all combining to 
ensure the success of the enemy. The delay, which deprived Major 
Lud!ov/’s division of the advantage of approaching the enemy under cover 
of darkness, and the unfortunate impetuosity of a part of the troops, have 
been already mentioned. In addition. Major Ludlow was embarrassed by 
the non-arrival of his artillery. He was instructed, on attaining the sum- 
mit of the hill, to fire shot and shells into the stockade, and, having suc- 
ceeded in driving the enemy out, to make a lodgment there ; but he was 
unprovided with the means of acting upon these instructions, the guns having 
been left much in the rear ; and it appears that neither they nor the spare- 
ammunition were ready to move at the appointed hour. Of this circum- 
stance, General Martindell was not apprized, and he subsequently alleged 
that the knowledge of it would have led him to countermand the march of 
the troops. It seems extraordinary that no report of so serious an impedi- 
ment to the success of his plan should have reached him, and there must 
undoubtedly have been neglect somewhere. The continued ill-succcss of 
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llic operations of lliis division was a source of great disappointment to tlic 
Governor-general, and he regarded the conduct of the oificcr in command 
with much dissatisfaction. Approving the project of seizing two points, 
each of tliem important to the conduct of a siege, he condemned the with- 
drawal of Major Richards, who had succeeded, for no better reason than 
because the attack under INTajor Ludlow had failed. He argued that the 
unfavourable issue of the enterprize, in the one quarter, furnished additional 
cause for improving our success in the other, and that tlie despatch of 
a reinforcement, with due supplies of provisions and ammunition, would 
have been a far more judicious proceeding than that which was adopted, of 
ordering the detachment to retreat, without knowing tlie extent of peril to 
which such an operation might expose it. The opinion of tlie Governor- 
general appears sound; but General Martindell must not be blamed with 
too great severity, for his situation was far from being easy or enviable. 
The necessity of caution had been impressed upon him from the highest 
quarter, and the Gommander-in-chief had expressed an especial desire, 
upon the general assuming the command, tliat, while the spirit of the 
troops was depressed by their recent misfortunes, ai\ assault upon Xahun 
should be avoided, and more patient measures adopted for its reduction. 
Nahun fell into our hands without an eflbrt; as far, therefore, as that 
place was concerned, the advice was not needed, and the dilferent cir- 
cumstances^ of Jyctuck, rendered it there in a great degree inapplica- 
ble. This was felt by Major-General Martindell, and he consecjucntly 
resorted to a more daring course than that which had been prescribed to him 
at Nahun. I'he partial failure of his attempt led him, somewhat too 
hastily, to despair of it altogether, and to abandon the success which was 
within his grasp. The fatal consequences which, before Kalunga, had 
resulted from indiscreet daring, probably occurred to his mind, and led him 
into the opposite extreme of over-much caution. This clfoct would be 
aided by the instructions he had received, and the consequent apprehension 
that unsuccessful enterprize would be regarded as a violation of them. It 
is possible also that, looking at the unhappy and unexpected failure of a 
part of the native troops in Major Ludlow's division, he might have been 
apprehensive of similar occurrences in that of Miijor Richards. It is true 
that nothing of the kind took place, the whole of tliat division having mani- 
fested the most perfect fidelity and intrepidity; but of this General Martin- 
dell could not have been aw'are, when he despatched tiie orders for retreat- 
ing. These orders were certainly injudicious ; but sufllcient allowance 
seems scarcely to have been made for the difllculties under which they were 
dictated. 

It tvill now be proper to advert to the movements of the oilier divisions 
of the army, destined for the invasion of the Nepaulcsc territories; but 
these must form the subject of a future sketch. 
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THE MUSIC OF HINDOOSTAN * 

Interest, as well as utility, results from investigations of Eastern arts, 
which are impressed with the character of originality. It is but of late years, 
that Europeans have condescended to believe that fine arts had ever existed in 
India ; its architecture and sculpture have, at length, forced themselves upon 
our attention, and we arc now indebted to Captain Willard for a sensible 
treatise on Indian music, derived not merely from books but from living pro- 
fessors and performers {veenkars\ and in which he has shewn some remarkable 
analogies between the music of the ancient Greeks and that of the ancient 
Hindus. 

Captain Willard endeavours, in the outset, to rescue llindoostancc music 
from the contempt into which it has fallen, partl}^ he considers, from ignorance, 
partly from [ircjndicc, but mainly, we surmise, from the gross ignorance (which 
he admits) of the native professors. 

The natives, it appears, arc not unanimous in their sentiments respecting 
this art. 'fhe Hindoos extol music and consider it a lawful enjoyment ; some 
of the Musiilinan doctors, however, denounce it as profane, and others merely 
tolerate it. 

Tlie native music, which consists of melodies (harmon}^ being unknown), is 
commended by our author, who also praises the vocal performers, judiciously 
abstaining from any defence of that medley of confusion and noise, which 
consists of drums of different sorts, and perhaps a fife,** the effect of which it 
is difficult even to remember without a ])ang. 

The degeneracy of Himloostanec music Captain Willard dates from the time 
of Mohumimid Shah, who patronized it; his successors had not tranquillity 
and leisure for sucli amnsements, and “ the security and stability proferred, 
from political motives, hy the British government, to the native chieftains, 
perhaps, materially conduced to render them luxurious and effeminate in a 
still greater degree than the climate, to which those vices are generally attri- 
buted ; and these have been the bane of the music of Hindoostan.** 

Music in India is termed Siin^cet^ and is the subject of various treatises in 
Sanscrit as well as in the dialects ; it is divided into seven parts, of which 
the first three only relate properly to music. These arc sonr-udhtjnj/^ which 
treats of the seven musical tones, with their snhdivisioiis ; ra^ udhyay^ which 
defines the melody; and taUudhyay^ which describes the measures and the 
mode of heating time. The gamut is termed soonj^um^ from the first four 
notes of the scale, abbreviated. The number of tones is the same as in 
European music, but there arc subtlivisions of semitones into quarter tones, 
in the inunner of the enharmonic genus of the Greeks. The niiisieiaiis of 
Hindoostan, however, never appear to have had any determined pitch by 
which their instruments were regulated ; whence it is immatcnal which note is 
designated hy any given letter. Writers say that the various sounds of the 
gamut were originally derived from the cries of animals; the first, from the 
Call of the peacock ; the second, from that of the bird pupvcha; the third, from 
the bleat of a sheep, &c. 

In respect to time, or measure, the Hindoos, according to our author, have 
“ beautiful melod}', comprising seven and other unequal number of notes in a 
measure,** and have musicians in abundance able to execute these difficult 
measures. The time of the Hindoos resembles the rhythmical measure of the 

* A Treatise on the Music of IliuiUxJstati, coroprisini; a Detail of tlic Ancuait 'I’hctwy and Moilmi 
Practice. Uy ('aptaiu N. Anuuslui Willard, comiuaudin.;; in the ('f U.M. llie Nuwah of Banda. 

Calcutta, 11134. 
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ancient Greeks ; but there are four, if not five, distinct characters used for 
time in Hindoostanee music. The peculiar nature of Hindoo melody requires 
that the singer, in repeating the strain, should break off In different parts, and 
fall into a rhapsodical embellishment called Alap^ in the manner ef grace-notes, 
and recover the measure, which is done withouv violence to time. 

Not only are the Hindoos ignorant of harmony, but Captain Willard per- 
ceives so wide a difference between the European and Oriental music, that he 
considers many of their pieces would baffle the attempts of a contrapuntist 
to set a harmony to them. Their authentic melody is limited to a certain 
number^ and their prejudice teaches them to believe that it is impossible to 
add to that number. Hindoostanee melodies arc short, lengthened by repe- 
titions and variations ; they all partake of the nature of the Rondo^ the piece 
concluding with the first strain, and sometimes the first bar. 

The general term for melody is rag or raginec, v.'hich have been usually 
translated modes but Captain Willard shews that mode, as a technical 
term, is expressed by fhat^ and that rag and raginse signify tunc, as rendered 
by Dr. Carey, in his Bengali dictionary. It is v/ell known that terms 
have been applied to personifications, which imply a relation between sounds 
and zodiacal changes. Captain Willard has given a pretty full account of the 
various rogrand ragineesy and their personifications. 

Then follows a description of the Hindoo Musical Instruments, with hints 
for their improvement. They have all the radical defect of not admitting a 
change of keys. Of the vecn (vo2«), the most ancient of the musical instru- 
ments of Hiiidoostan, he says that, in the hands of an expert performer, it is, 
perhaps, little inferior to a fine-toned piano. It is t.tru:ig v;ith seven netal 
wires, three steel and four brass ; but the melody is generally played on one of 
the steel wires ; the rest arc chiefly for accompaniment. 

Of the various species of vocal compositions, our author lias described no 
less than twenty. The dhoorpiid is the heroic song; the subject cither memo- 
rable actions of heroes, or love-matters; the style is masculine, easy, and free 
from ornament. The khealy on the contrary, is of a more feminine character, 
graceful and replete with embellishments. The tuppa is the favourite species, 
and has been brought to great perfection by the late Siiorcc, a famous singer; 
its subject is love. The holees or horees are the well-known ditties, sometimes 
in courtesy styled hymnsy which recite the amours of Crishna in the groves of 
Vrij. 

Captain Willard has very properly added an account “ of the peculiarities 
of manners and customs, in Hindoostan, to which allusions arc made in their 
songs the necessity of which must be apparent when it is known that, amongst 
other ** peculiarities ’* in Hindoostan, ** the fair sex are the first to woo; and 
the men yield, after much courting.” The tenor of their love-ditties i.s one 
or more of the following themes ; beseeching the lover to be propitious ; lamen- 
tations for his absence ; imprecating of rivals ; complaints of inability to meet 
the lover, from the watchfulness of the mother and sisters-in-law, and the 
tinkling of the little bells worn round the ancles ; supplication of female 
friends, named Sukheesy &c. 

Some of the modern Hindoo songs, since the Mahomedan invasion, abound 
in praise of drunkenness ; but Captain Willard says that “ the songs of the 
aborigines will beatr comparison with those of any other country for purity 
and ebasteness of diction, and elevation and tenderness of sentiment.” 

A variety of ordinal airs, with the poetry, accompany the work, which we 
recommend strongly to the notice of connoisseurs. 
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CIIIUIIA PUNJI. 

While the inhabitants of the Upper Provinces of India have for some years 
enjoyed the advantage of an asylum from the overpowering sultriness of the 
plains, during the hot season, the residents of Calcutta have only very lately 
had their attention drawn to the hills in their neighbourhood. Even now that 
the benefit to be derived from change of climate, without the necessity of pro- 
ceeding to sea, is fully understood and appreciated, many adverse circum- 
stances have tended to prevent, or at least retard, the extension of a station, 
which it would be reasonable to expect would have spread as rapidly as those 
on the Himalaya. The navigation of the Indian rivers by steam will, how- 
ever, materially facilitate the access, and there seems to be every prospect of 
a flourishing colony rising up in the midst of a territory, which, until the pre- 
sent period, has been left almost in its primitive condition. 

The Kasiah hills were brought under the notice of the Government of India 
during the Burmese war, one or two detachments of the enemy having crossed 
this range into Cachar, while another came down through the Jynteah rajah’s 
country, and threatened Sylhet and Cachar. Ram Sing, the Jynteah rajah, 
was either unable to prevent this force from taking up a position in his hills, 
or, like most weak princes, threatened on either side by powerful neighbours, 
he vacillated between both. Government, in con^^‘C()llence, sent a military 
force to dislodge this detachment, and the march of these troops, in all pro- 
bability, aflbrdcd the Briti.sh who accompanied it, if not the earliest, the best 
opportunity of learning any thing relating to thehilKs, though, as early as 1776» 
we were obliged to attack Jynteahpore, while the aggressions of the Kasiahs, 
along the Sylhet frontier, hud rendered us tolerably well acquainted with that 
people. After the Burmese had shewn that there were practicable routes 
across the hills, it of course became necessary for the British government to 
obtain a perfect knowledge of the country, in order to despatch reinforce- 
ments to the invading army, without the necessity of taking the immense 
bend round the Gurrow hills, or of essaying the difficult navigation of the 
Brahmapootra. A survey was accordingly made, which w'as either accom- 
panied or followed by the late Mr. David Scott, a gentleman who took a very 
lively interest in the occupation of the hills, and in the establishment of Chirra 
Punji; and, subsequently, it was determined to construct a good road from 
Jynteahpore to Kahar, in Newgong : Ram Sing having been prevailed upon 
to grant his permission. Consiilerable sums of money were expended for the 
purpose; but the result, at the end of three years, did not answer the antici- 
pations which had been formed of it. Mr. Scott, being much delighted with 
the province thus unexpectedly opened before him, brought the Kasiah hills 
to the notice of Government, as oflering very desirable situations for sanatory 
stations for Europeans, and, with the permission of the ruling powers, he 
entered into a treaty with two Kasiah rajahs, Dewan Sing of Chirra and 
Teerut Sing of Nunklow, fur small grants of land at both places. These he 
obtained by giving the rajahs farms below in exchange. Mr. Scott also re- 
ceived their permission to open a road between the two stations, and upon his 
representations, several officers went up to Chirra, two or three being sent by 
government to report upon it. Their opinion of the climate proved so favour- 
able, that it was immediately proposed to commence the establishment of a 
sanatarium ; when, unfortunately, the massacre at Nunklow took place, in 
which two European officers were murdered. This outrage, which occurred 
in 18^, involved us in a war with the Kasiahs, which was ended with more 
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difficulty than had been anticipated. The unsettled state of the afiTuirs on 
Kasiah hills, during the disturbances which followed the catastrophe at Nunk« 
low, deterred European strangers from visiting a place in which so much 
treachery had been manifested; but as things returned to quiet. Major (now 
Colonel) Watson, who had l>een employed in the negotiations for peace, and 
who had taken his family with him to Chirra, again called the attention of 
Government and of the public to a place which he found very salubrious, and 
which had agreed wonderfully with his children. Lord William Bentinck was, 
at first, strongly opposed to the project of an establishment on the Kasiuh hills, 
preferring those of Sieciin, to which he sent up the late Capt. Herbert on a 
-survey. The favourable account given by that officer retarded the progress at 
Chirra during a considerable period, in which the government had nearly deter- 
mined to select a favourable spot on the Siccim hills, for the saiiatariuiu so 
much required, there being political reasons for the choice. 

The sepahis and their rajah, a Goorkah, were getting on very badly toge- 
ther, and the state of their affairs called loudly for the interference of the 
British government, to whom the people looked up for the redress of their 
grievances. It was, it is confidently supposed, at one time, intended to remove 
the rajah, by pensioning him off, and to place the Siccimites under a British 
officer ; but this measure, unfortunately, was not carried into effect, in conse- 
quence of the perverse influence of the non-interference system having come 
over the spirit of the councils, inducing the authorities of Calcutta to leave 
a deserving race to the continuance of an iiieffectnal struggle with a worthless 
wretch, a foreigner also, belonging to a tribe whom they detested, and whose 
dominion will, in all probability, retard the progress of civilization in that 
quarter for many years to come. The subjection of the Kasiuh chiefs, and the 
abandonment of Siccim, restored Chirra to notice, and a station has been 
formed there, which, however, has not as yet flourished with the rapidity 
which has characterized Simla, Landour, or Mussooree. 

Chirra Punji, up to this period, has not been of sufficient importance to be 
marked upon a map or noticed by a gazetteer; it lies in lat. 25° 12' 30" north, 
and in long. 91' 35° east, thirty miles to the south-east of Sylliet, and about 
4,000 feet above the level of the sea. The first detachment of convalescents 
left Dum Dum in August 1830, and arrived in October; the distance from 
Calcutta to the foot of the hills being now performed by steam in six days. 
A fatiguing march of nine hours from the level ground brought the party up to 
Chirra, where they found the thermometer, which had been 93‘’ on the bank 
of the river, down to 70°. The change was felt immediately, and its beneficial 
effects manifested by the improvement of the health of the soldiers, who, in a 
short time, recovered their good looks, assuming the robust appearance which 
is so seldom to be found upon the plains. The portion of territory ceded by 
the Kasiah government, for the sanatariuin, consists of a tract of table-land, 
about two miles long and one in breadth. At the northern extremity of this 
plain, a range of low hills occur, varying in height from 50 to 150 feet. These 
have been chosen for the site of the quarters of the officers, the hospital and 
the barracks. The esplanade, if it may be so called, is bounded on the north- 
east) the east, and south, by a very extensive valley, at least 200 feet deep, 
which commences a little to the northward, shewing a perpendicular face of 
sandstone; the side next to Chirra is also exceedingly precipitous in many 
places, while in others the high lands slope, and are broken into numerous 
ravines, altdgethev forming a scene which even the dullest eye could scarcely 
view' without admiration^ There were ten or twelve bungalows ereotod when 
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the latest accounts reached the writer, bearing date November 1835, can^ 
fitructed of brick, stone, wattle, and dab, much in the same 8t}fle as bungalows 
elsewhere; two puckha houses have been erected, however, and though the 
flat-terraced roof has failed, in consequence of some fault in the construction, 
there is no want of materials for buildings equal to those in Calcutta ; and 
Colonel Watson, who has resided for a considerable period in the hills, and 
whose authority carries great weight, is of opinion that the disappointment 
sustained by Messrs. Serjent and Cracroft proceeded from causes which might 
be obviated in future attempts. 

The whole of the table-land at Chirra is a stratum of the common grey 
sandstone, which occurs in quantities almost inexhaustible, and which is 
admirably adapted for building, since it is found in slabs from six inches to 
two feet in thickness, which arc easily split, and as, in addition to the facility 
of working, it hardens by exposure to the air, and is not subject to any 
species of decay or decomposition, it has since its discovery superseded the 
soft vspongy sand- stone which the natives bad been in the habit of using, and 
which costs considerable labour to prepare for the hands of the mason. Tim- 
ber for joists and rafters is not expensive, and rattans and good grass for 
thatching are brought from the plains and sold at moderate prices. Native 
labourers may be hired, on the spot, for three annas per day (about four-pence 
of our money), or they will work by contract, which they prefer, and when 
thus employed arc not to be exceeded in the quantity they get through, by the 
most industrious classes of Europe. 

Ignorant and half-barbarous as the natives of the Kasiah hills have continued 
to this day, they possess every qualiiication that can he desired for an artificer, 
being expert, dexterous, and yielding to none in perseverance and industry. 
They are already well aware of the advantages to he derived from manufactures 
and commerce, and have employed themselves, as far as their limited means 
have extended, in digging, washing, and smelting the iron ore, which abounds 
in their hills, and which opened to them a lucrative trade with their neigli- 
bours. The attention of the Indian government will doubtless be turned 
towards a scene, which promises to afford a fur wider held for talent and enter- 
prize than has yet been opened on the continent of India. 

It must be a matter of surprize that so few persons have hitherto been 
tempted to speculations upon these hills. At present, the resident families 
do not exceed eight or ten, and the numher of visitants has been extremely 
limited, not comprizing a dozen in the course of the year. This is the more 
extraordinary, since there can be little doubt that the erection of houses, for 
the accommodation of invalids, would yield a large return, so many persons 
being obliged to go out to sea every season, in search of a more genial tempe- 
rature. The climate, from November until March or April, is described ns 
being the finest in the world. During December and January, the whole 
country is covered at night with a hoar-frost, which disappears under the in- 
fluence of a cheering sun, rising amidst heavens without a cloud. A cold 
bracing wind, at the same time, renders a fire indispensable in the house, and 
obliges the pedestrian to move briskly along, or to sit in some sheltered sunny 
spot, where the planet, so baneful in its influence on the plains below, may be 
encountered with impunity ; not even . an umbrella being necessary to screen 
the head from its rays. The rainy season is not so agreeable, the falls being 
very heavy, and the fogs thick ; but good coal fires reconcile the visitants to 
the interior of their houses during bad weather, and they are never obliged to 
fomain within on account of the heat: an advantage which a residence of a 
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single season in Calcutta will teach any European to appreciate. Although the^ 
scenery at Chirra Punji is very fine, it does not boast the grandeur which cha- 
racterizes the Himalaya ; there is, however, great variety in the views. On 
the summits of the table-land, the face of the country appears wild, barren, 
and monotonous ; but in some of the great ravines, or chasms, forming the 
beds of the rivers, it assumes a very different aspect, yielding little in romantic 
beauty to more celebrated districts, while the woody vallies, spreading them- 
selves in every direction, want only a greater number of homesteads, and a 
more dense population, to render them delightful to the eye. Fruit at Chirra 
Punji is good and abundant ; the Sylhet oranges have long been famous 
throughout India, and those growing on the Kasiah hills, which face that pro- 
vince, are quite equal to them in quality. A peculiarity of soil and climate 
must be necessary for the cultivation of this fruit, since throughout the whole 
of the British possessions in Hindostan, three places alone are named in which 
good oranges are produced, viz. Sylhet, Chandpoor, in the Dacca district, and 
Sautghur, at the foot of the eastern ghauts, leading up to Bangalore from 
Madras. To these, however, another may be added, since the oranges of 
Agra have also attained a justly-founded celebrity. The limes grown upon the 
same range of hills are excellent ; they likewise furnish the betel- nut, while 
all the lime used in Bengal is supplied from them, and they have been disco- 
vered to be enriched with numerous beds of coal. The chief crops of the 
hills are rice and Indian corn; although yams, also, and kuchoos, furnish a 
considerable portion of the food of the people. We have introduced the pota- 
toe, which is beginning to be extensively cultivated, and will, in all probubility> 
form an article of export for the supply of the markets of Calcutta and other 
places in Bengal, since it comes into season in September, a month in which 
potatoes grown at Patna are unfit for use. Cabbages, brocoli, and turnips, 
give promises of success, and it is supposed that, in the sheltered vallies, the 
greater number of English fruits and vegetables may, with care and attention, 
be ultimately brought to perfection. Gardening, however, has not hitherto 
made much progress, and it will require all that skill and science can bring to 
its aid, since no portion of the hills seems to promise great fertility. The 
valleys are more luxuriant ; pine-apples, of a very superior description to those 
grown in Calcutta, being produced in them with little care in the culture. The 
value of this delicious fruit has been greatly increased by the discovery of a 
property in its leaves, which, being prepared by the natives, by a very simple 
process, are manufactured into hemp. The experiment of making cider from 
pine-apples has been tried elsewhere, and has fully succeeded, and Colonel 
Watson is of opinion that brandy also may be obtained by distillation. The 
pepper -vine is indigenous to the soil, and is cultivated by the natives as a 
useful condiment ; its growth, as well as that of the pine-apple, may be in- 
creased to any extent, so as to render it a lucrative article for exportation, 
and the quantity of Indian rubber, which is supplied from a tree growing wild 
amid the rocks, promises to add greatly to the wealth of the people of these 
hills. Other tribes in the Kasiah range cultivate cotton ; and honey and bees- 
wax are abundant ; the bees being kept by the natives, like those in England^ 
in ’a domestic state, ifvhile the produce of the labours of wild ones may be col<« 
lected in great quantities in the jungles. 

The only quadrupeds procured by Europeans, for the table, from the natives 
of the hills, are kine and pigs, both of which are good and cheap, and sold 
in a condition for slaughter. The prejudices of the Hindoo, who^ living in a 
sultry climate^ egn easily exist without butchers’ meat, have not reaehed ei 
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pebple dwelling in ft ctfmparatiTcIy sterile region, and therefore obliged to 
support themselves upon animal food. The sacred cow is sold unscrupulously 
to the slaughterer, and, «nt the present period, one fit for killing, weighing about 
SOOlbs., may be purchased for six rupees (15s.); a clean, well-fed porker 
fetching the same price. Ducks and fowls are also cheap, eight of the former, 
and nine or ten of the latter, being sold for a rupee, which sum will also pur- 
chase 100 eggs. Sheep are brought from the plains, and require some care ; 
and rabbits, which seem difficult to rear in every part of India, have not yet 
received sufficient attention to enable a judgment to be formed respecting their 
probable success. Pigeons have been found to answer admirably, and altoge- 
ther the aspect of the farm-yards is very promising. Milk and butter fetch 
comparatively high price, but may be had in any quantities. 

Tyrea ghaut, at the foot of the hills, is the place of landing, from May until 
September ; at other periods of the year, the debarkation must be made lower 
down ; a road practicable for horses has been constructed, and if money could 
be obtained, a skilful engineer would speedily render it fit for w> heel-carriages, 
to which, as well as to elephants and loaded bullocks, it is at present imper- 
vious. The Kasiali porters, trained from their childhood to the support of 
heavy burthens, carry uj) great weights with the utmost facility. To their 
shoulders, also, European ladies and children are entrusted, the former being 
conveyed in light doolccs, borne by two men, and the latter in baskets, by a 
single person. 

The early death of Mr. David Scott, whose admirable qualities endeared 
him to a very large circle of friends, and who took an interest in the establish- 
ment at Chirra Punji, which promised the most beneficial results, was certainly 
an unfortunate circumstance for the infant settlement. The station, however, 
has found many able friends and advocates, and amongst them no one has been 
more assiduous in bringing its various capabilities into notice than Colonel 
Watson. This officer gives a very favourable report of the climate, and as 
some persons are of opinion that it does not merit the encomiums bestowed 
upon it, the following extract from a paper submitted by him to the Asiatic 
Society of Calcutta, may prove acceptable : — 

As to climate, my own opinion, founded on personal experience of its 
effects on the health of my own large family, is highly in favour of its salu- 
brity. I have no hesitation in giving it the preference to any I have ever been 
ill ; it must, however, be admitted, that a widely different view has been 
taken on this point by others, who consider the dampness of the atmosphere, 
during the rains, as injurious to persons labouring under organic affections of 
the liver. Whether this opinion is correct or not, remains to be proved; for I 
believe a large majority of medical gentlemen, who have visited the Sanatarium, 
concur in considering the climate as highly congenial to European constitu- 
tions; in which opinion they arc borne out by the florid and generally healthy 
appearance of the European soldiers, but more especially of the children, 
amongst whom no casualty has taken place in three years, though many have 
been affected with complaints incidental to childhood, which, in all human 
probability, would have proved fatal in the plains. Some, also, who Have 
been sent as a last hope, in a state of extreme debility, have been restored to 
perfect health in a few weeks. On these hills, cholera has never been known, 
although its ravages have frequently extended to the villages at their feet : 
the bilious, remittent, or jungle fever of Bengal is also unknown ; and 1 be- 
lieve no instance has occurred of a fatal case of dysentery.” 

Notwithstanding some instances of treachery and vindictiveness, which 
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occurred upon our first attempt, at colonization on the Kasiah hills/the' bpihfdh 
formed of tlie native character is altogether highly favourable; the inhabl- 
taiits being described, by all who have had an opportunity of observing them, 
as an honest, industrious race of people, possessing many admirable qualities, 
which only require to be drawn out by favourable circumstances. Their reli- 
gion is rather of an ambiguous nature. The brahmins, who have visited them, 
have not been a little scandalized by the slender catalogue of their deities; 
and though they contrived to make many of the rajahs entertain high notions 
of their sacred character, and the influence which they possess in hc.aven, and 
ought to possess upon earth, they were unable to extort a confession of belief 
in all that is contained in the shastras. Beef, to the Kasiah, being almost a 
necessary of life, and always a luxur}’, which it required too strong a degree 
of self-denial to relinquish, one important dogma of the faith it was found 
impossible to establish ; and while guilty of the sacrilege of slaughtering the 
cow, the brahmins must despair of bringing them into the pale of their religion. 
The chiefs, however, of these hill tribes arc very desirous of being considered 
orthodox ; the Jynteah family were at least half converts to the brahminical 
faith, -and the rajah at Chirra boasts himself a fnll descendant from the sun or 
moon, and to have been a Rajpoot from everlasting: his great grandfather, 
however, was known to be a cow-eatcr. All the rajahs, who obtained any 
possessions upon the plains, instantly became strict adherents to the dictates of 
Brihm, striving to conceal, by every device, the heresy of their forefathers, 
while those who remained on the hills continued to follow the rude religion of 
their ancestors, and soared above the prejudices of caste. The governments of 
the Kasiah tribes were all more or less democratic republics —every man possess- 
ing nearly an equal vote, each republic being headed by a leader, who was 
assisted by a standing counsel ; the leadership was usually hereditary, the suc- 
cession devolving to the sister’s son, to the exclusion of the direct line, either 
male or female. They burn their dead, but have fewer superstitious ceremo- 
nies than the people of the plains. After cremation, the ashes of the deceased 
person are collected, and preserved in earthen jars, which arc enclosed in a 
stone coffer, over which the relatives erect a rude sort of monument, consist- 
ing of several imniense slabs of stone, sometimes amounting to seven; the 
wealth of the individual being indicated by the number of these stones, which 
are placed in an upright position, the tallest occupying the centre: some of 
them are twenty feet in height, and of proportionate breadth. The houses of 
the Kasiahs are built in a good substantial manner, and, with one remarkable 
exception, they appear to be by no means indifferent to the comforts of life. 
As yet, however, they seem to have formed no idea of the luxury of cleanli- 
ness, being excessively dirt}', both in their houses and their persons, neither 
washing the skin or changing their clothes as often as must be necessary, both 
for health, and the comfort of the unfortunate stranger who may happen to 
come in contact wdth them. This contempt for decent attire is accompanied 
by an incongruous love of finery; few are so poor as to be without a silver 
ornament, and those who are sufficiently wealthy, are decked in trinkets of 
gold. There does not appear to be many distinctions between the rajahs and 
their people, the former contenting themselves with clothes of a less dingy 
description than those of their suite; their houses are in few respects better; 
end the principal portion of their revenues being derived from fines, the 
sources of their wealth are not very extensive. Though not disobliging, the 
Kasiahfi are plaih, and even blunt, in their manners; their countenances assi- 
^tote very closely with those of the Malays, whom they somewhat resemble in 
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the vindictiveness of their character: they are, however, a good-humouredf 
cheerful race, not quarrelsome with each other, but having little command 
over their passions when provoked. Accustomed to hard labour from their 
childhood, they are stout, active, and willing to work; the women being 
equally hardy and pains-taking as the men. Though not deficient in capacity, 
they have advanced very little, by their own unassisted endeavours, in any of 
the useful arts, having no written language, and speaking a barbarous dialect, 
which is only employed in oral communication, their accounts being kept by 
notches on a stick. They have not as yet contrived any means for the trans- 
port of weighty or bulky substances, all their burthens being carried on the 
back. The heaviest loads are conveyed in this manner, by means of a sling, 
constructed of split bamboo, which passes across the forehead, and encloses 
the burthen; and many will travel a distance of twelve miles, along a very 
bad road, laden in this way, with a burthen of a hundred pounds in weight. 
They have done little or nothing to remove the difficulties which nature has 
placed in the way of egress and regress ; not, apparently, perceiving the great 
advantage which would result from opening thoroughfares throughout the 
country. They have not yet discovered the use of the saw in cutting planks, 
but are very expert with the cleaver and the adze ; shewing, indeed, that there 
is nothing they cannot accomplish, under the superintendence of skilful and 
experienced persons. Their fondness for ga}' clothing, and the large sums 
which the wealthy amongst them already expend in the purchase of ornaments, 
will doubtless stimulate the whole community to exertion, now that so fair a 
prospect of increasing their wealth is opening before them. 

The most intelligent European residents of Chirra Punji are of opinion, that 
the Kasiahs will become a very useful people when fully reconciled to British 
rule. They are now in a very promising state of gradual preparation for the 
changes which arc effecting, or about to take place ; and there is every reason 
to suppose that, when their present leaders shall die off, they will readily sub- 
mit to a government which is securing peace throughout the hills, and bringing 
in streams of wealth from sources never dreamed of before. Formerly, the 
different tribes were always at war with each other, and with their neighbours 
in the plains, on whom, according to the usual wont of mountaineers, they 
were in the habit of making forays, plundering and destroying whatever they 
could lay their hands upon. Such a state of things is now, through our inter- 
ference, unknown ; and we have directed the attention of the whole commu- 
nity to useful pursuits ; we have opened a free communication for the indus> 
trious with the rich countries which lie on either side of the hills ; and wc are 
bringing to light the products of their own territories; introducing, at the same 
time, from foreign places, many useful manufactures, and improvements of 
every kind. There is, therefore, fair reason to conclude that, during a few 
years of peace, the condition of the people will be greatly improved ; and that, 
aware of the advantages to be obtained from their intercourse with Europeans, 
they will sit down contented under their new masters. The continuance of 
iranqiiillity in the Kasiah hills, will induce many persons who go out to Cal- 
cutta, either without any fixed object, or one which may not be feasible on 
their arrival, to settle there, the field being so inviting to active and enter- 
prizing minds. It is reported, that a manufacture for steel is about to be estab- 
lished at Chirra ; and other extensive works will, doubtless, speedily follow; 
even in the rude method employed by the natives to prepare the iron ore, for 
the construction of useful articles, they found their account, and now that the 
results of the highest state of scientific knowledge which the world, can pro* 
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dace will be brought to the work, we may expect a new Sheffield to arise, as 
populous and as thriving as its English counterpart, in the very heart of hills 
whose existence has scarcely been thought of. 

The scarcity and dearness of fuel have hitherto proved a great drawback to 
European enterprize in India, and the discovery of apparently inexhaustible 
mines of coal in the almost immediate vicinity of navigable rivers, at this junc- 
ture, must be considered one of the most fortunate circumstances that could 
have occurred. A range of hills, extending about three miles to the north and 
south, across the table-land between Chirra and Nunklow, and which adds 
greatly to the beauty of the scenery, from the circumstance of its being covered 
from the summit to the base with fine timber and luxuriant vegetation, forms a 
grand emporium for the treasures which nature has lavished on these favoured 
tracts. The finest stone for building, lime, sand for mortar, and excellent 
clay for the manufacture of bricks, may be had in any quantity, close to the 
spot where it may be proposed to erect any public or private work. This 
range rises in an abrupt manner, about 400 feet from the base ; and at nearly 
a third of this height, a scam of coal bus shewn itself, from ten to sixteen 
feet thick, in such various directions, as to satisfy those who are acquainted 
with the subject, of the fact of its extending almost in an horizontal stratum 
throughout the whole range. Colonel Watson, who has proved himself to be 
one of the most zealous and able advocates for the occupation of the Kasiah 
hills, first discovered large masses of this coal lying confusedly amongst heaps 
of stone and earth, which had been precipitated by some convulsion of nature 
from the summit of the hills, leaving perpendicular gaps between, in which the 
various strata, laid one upon another, in these interesting regions, lie exposed 
to view. Colonel Watson immediately brought Mr. Cracroft to the spot, and 
the result of the examination of a gentleman possessing great scientific know- 
ledge, proved satisfactorily that this valuable substance existed, in almost incal- 
culable quantities, in situations amid the hills of easy access. Specimens were 
immediately despatched to Calcutta, where they were tested at the mint, and 
by the secretary of the Physical Class of the Asiatic Society, The report 
given by both these authorities was exceedingly favourable ; but it has since 
been proved, that the specimens thus examined, which were taken from places 
where they had been exposed, for an indefinite period, to the weather, were 
infinitely inferior to that which is now dug from the parent bed. The coal 
burned at Chirra has been subsequently taken from the seam before-mentioned, 
and is admitted to be of the very finest quality, being ** largely impregnated 
with bituminous matter, easily converted into coke, and leaving scarcely any 
ashes or earthly residue.” “ This supply,” continues Colonel Watson, which 
may be wrought with the greatest facility, and which is not more than one mile 
distant from the sanatorium, might be estimated as sufficient to meet the de- 
mands of ages ; but it is ascertained that the material exists in all parts of the 
hills in profuse abundance.” Colonel Watson, in his valuable report, farther 
assures us, that he considers the iron ore which is found in these hills, to be of 
the very finest quality ; he tells us, also, that coke for smelting may be made 
upon the spot, to any extent ; and that charcoal, for the process required for 
the manufacture of steel, is abundant and cheap. The pipe-clay of Chirra forms 
another valuable commodity, being admirably adapted for the construction of 
crucibles, furnaces, and fire-bricks. The Kasiah hills are well watered ; and in 
the immediate vicinity of Chirra there arc numerous streams, which afford a 
sufficient supply of this necessary element, even in the driest seasons, to work 
machinery. There is a river, however,jvrhich skirts the sanatarium on the west 
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and south, which has been pointed out as the most desirable to be selected^for 
the site of water<^mills, on account of its proximity to the coal, lime, and char- 
coal, found in the hills, and also to the bazars belonging to the native villages, 
many of which are extremely populous. Various places on the banks of this 
river have been noticed as being well adapted fur tlie purpose above-mentioned ; 
it is a beautiful stream, which runs sparkling and foaming along, plunging, at 
the end of the table-land of Chirra, over a perpendicular precipice of 2,000 
feet; in other places there are abrupt fails of from ten to twenty feet in depth, 
whence, we are assured, aqueducts might be made, to regulate the supply of 
water which may be required for any scientific purpose. 

Rajah Sing, a fine young man, the successor of Teerut Sing, of Nunklow, 
whom we were obliged to depose, prefers a residence in Assam, in the Bar 
Dour, a large tract of country, which he rents from the British Government, 
to his native hills. He is said to he likely to abandon the faith and the man- 
ners of his ancestors ; a change scarcely to be desired, since the influence of the 
brahmins tends so strongly to contract and prejudice the mind. The ravages 
which cholera has made in his people, shew that they have not acted wisely in 
quitting their mountain-homes for the pestilential climate of the plains ; but 
the predilection which the leaders seem to entertain for the low country, pro- 
mises to prove advantageous to our government, since they may be induced, by 
grants of land in our territories, to yield the occupation of the hills to us. 

It need scarcely be said, that the geologist finds an ample field for his re- 
searches amid the Kasiah hills; the writer of this paper conveyed to Kngland 
round substances, which had been picked up there, somewhat resembling a 
petrified custard apple, which puzzled all the learned ; and a close investiga- 
tion of these and similar curiosities will doubtless bring many interesting 
discoveries to light; also one of the double-handed swords, used by the 
natives, a rude and apparently unwieldy weapon, of considerable length, not 
very unlike that which is shewn as having belonged to Sir William Wallace. 

In speaking of the hill-districts of India, it has been before remarked, as 
matter for surprise, that missionaries have not more frefjuently endeavoured to 
spread the Christian religion through places where there are so much fewer 
prejudices to encounter than amid the bigotted Hindoos of the plains. At 
Kasiah, there are no distinctions of caste to throw obstacles in the way of 
conversion ; the natives will lose nothing of their privileges by becoming 
Christians ; and though, in one sense of the word, outcast.s, since they are 
regarded with the greatest contempt by those who, upon the plains, boast 
themselves of pure descent, there is no inequality amongst themselves; 
neither have they, in consequence of the little intercourse which has taken 
place between them and the followers of Brahma, become degraded in their 
own eyes, and deteriorated by their humiliating situation, like the Pariahs of 
the plains; but, retaining all the native vigour and nobleness of their original 
character, might be more easily instructed in the great truths of our holy reli- 
gion. The Kasiahs are not destitute of many of the Christian virtues, being 
honest almost to a miracle, and scrupulous regarding the utterance of false- 
hood; bigamy is prohibited amongst them, and conjugal infidelity is rare; they 
are not slow of comprehension, and are strongly susceptible of good treatment; 
in short, a docile, tractable race, whose vices are those of ignorance, and who, 
under a judicious system, may be made to reach a very high state of moral 
improvement. Nothing would be more delightful than to see sound religious 
principles diflused amongst these people, who, in the event of being neglected 
by Christian teachers, will either remain slaves to a debasing superstition, or 
AsiatJour, N.1S.Vol. 2J. No.81. E 
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fall into far worse, and perhaps, as wealth increases, divide themselves into 
castes : it being incontrovertibly shewn, that unless riches be accompanied by 
liberality of sentiment, it has always a tendency to exclusiveness. The rajahs, 
or leaders, are already anxious, upon every occasion, to make out a claim to 
be considered descendants of the most ancient and the purest followers of 
Brihm, they will, as we have seen, give up eating beef, and the advantages of 
their fine climate, to worship the cow, amid the deleterious atmosphere of the 
plains, in order to be recognized as orthodox ; and, unless better notions shall 
be instilled, this example will doubtless be followed by many, who, with in- 
creasing riches, will desire to obtain increasing respectability ; and it is only 
by shewing the falsehood and folly of the brahminical tenets, that persons, to 
whom they would secure certain privileges, can be taught to disregard them. 


THE DYING POET. 


l)e la depouille de nos boii 

L’autoinnc avait jonrhc la terre ; 

Le bocage etait sans inyst6re> 

Lc rossignol sans voix. 

Tristc ct inourant k sob aurnre. 

Un jcunemaladc, i pas IcnU. 

Pari'ourait une fois cncorc> 

Lc bois cher k ses premieTs pas. 

MiUeroff, 


A UTUMN gales had strewed the vales with yellow leaves along. 

And every tree was drear to sec, and silent every song ; 

When, sorrowful, a dying youth, wkh heavy step of pain. 

To the fading groves of his early loves in anguish came again. 

Farewell, beloved wood ! I bend unto my mournful fate. 

And with weary feet go forth to meet the Stranger at the gate ! 

Another year there shall appear verdure on every tree, 

But o'er my grave those leaves shall wave, never again o'er me ! 

** The everlasting Cypress sways its dark boughs o'er my head, 

And soon at night the meek moonlight shall sit upon my bed; 

My youth will wither ere the herb of the meadow doth decay, 

Or the pearl of morning.dew from the white rose melts away ! 

1 die ! the Hand of Death is closing up my eyes in sleep. 

Never more to glow with love, never more to weep. 

Fall on ! fall on ! thou yellow leaf, upon this path of sorrow. 

Hide from a mother's eyes the spot where her son will sleep to-morrow !” 

He ceased — and lo ! his lingering step hath passed the forest bound. 

And now the last autumnal leaf hath fallen to the ground ; 

And sec, the glimmering boughs between, a funeral band draws nigh, — 
Beneath the shadow of the oak the poet's bead doth lie. 

Sweetly doUi he slumber there— no lover’s song is heard— 

But the rustling step of the shepherd-boy, the lowing of the herd ! 
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ON THE ANCIENT COINS FOUND IN KABUL. 

Mr. Masson, who has been able, by his indefatigable exertions, to obtain 
a large collection of Indo-Grecian coins, has transmitted to the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal a second memoir on the Ancient Coins found at Beghram, in the 
Kohistan of Kabul with the results of his discoveries in other places, bear- 
ing on the history of those countries. We give an abridgment of his Memoir 
from the Journal of the Society for January: — 

The dashty or plain of Beghram, bears N. 15 £. from the modern city of 
Kabul, distant by computation eighteen ordinary kos ; and, as the line of 
road has few sinuosities or deflections, the direct distance may probably be 
about twenty-five British miles. It is situated at the south-east point of the 
level country of the Kohistan, in an angle formed by the approach of a lofty 
and extensive mountain range, radiating from the superior line of the Caucasus 
on the one side, and by the inferior range of Siah Koh on the other. The 
former range separates the Kohistan from the populous valley of Nijrow, and 
the latter, commencing about fifteen miles east of Kabul, gradually sinks into 
the plain of Beghram. East of the Siah Koh is a hilly, not mountainous, 
tract, called Koh Safi, which intervenes between it and the extensive valleys 
of Taghow. Through the open space extending from west to east, between 
these two hill ranges, flows the river formed hy the junction of the streams of 
Gliorband and Panjshir, and which forms the northern boundary of the site of 
Beghram. Through this space also leads the high road from the Kohistan to 
Nijrow, Taghow, Laghman, and Jelalabad. The dashC of Beghram is com- 
prised in an extensive district of the Kohistiin called Khwojeh Keddri ; to the 
north, the plain has an abrupt descent into the cultivated lands and pastures 
of the Baltfl Khele and Karindat Khan Khele families, which, at the north- 
western point, interpose between it and the river, for the extent of perhaps a 
mile, or until the river leaves the base of a singular eminence called Abdullah 
Burj, which, from the vast mounds on its summit, was undoubtedly an appur- 
tenance of the ancient city. East of this eminence, another small space of 
cultivated lands, with two or three castles, called Karahichi, interposes be- 
tween a curvature in the direction of the abru[)t boundary of the dasht, and the 
direct course of the river; east of Karahichi rises a low detached hill, called 
Koh Butcher, which has an extent eastward of about a mile and a-half, in- 
truding for that distance between the level dasht and the river ; at the eastern 
extremity of Koh Butcher, is one of those remarkable structures we call topes. 
Parallel to Koh Butcher, on the opposite side of the river, are the castles and 
cultivated lands called Muhammad Rakhi ; and, beyond them, a sterile sandy 
tract, gradually ascending to a celebrated hill and Zcarat, named Khwojeh 
Raig Rawan, and thence to the superior hill range before mentioned ; east of 
Koh Butcher, the level plain extends for about a mile, until the same charac- 
ter of abrupt termination sinks it into the low lands of Julghar, where we 
find numerous castles, much cultivated land, and, as the name of Julghar im- 
plies, a large extent of chaman or pasture. The lands of Julghar, to the east, 
form the boundary of the dasht of Beghram ; to the south, its boundary may 
be considered the stream called the river of Koh Daman, which, after flowing 
along the eastern portion of Koh Daman, and receiving what may be spared 
after the irrigation of the lands from the streams of Shakr Darrah, Beydak, 
Tugah, Istalif, &c., falls into the joint river of Ghorband and Panjshir, at a 
point below Julghar. Beyond the river of Koh Daman, a barren sandy soil 
ascends to the skirts to the Siah Koh and Koh Safi. Among the topographi- 
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cal features of the daihl of Beghram may be noted three small black hills or 
eminences, detached from each other, which in a line, and contiguous to each 
other, arise from the surface of the soil, a little north of the river of Koh 
Daman. To the west of Beghram are the level lands of Mahighir ; at the 
north-west angle of the plain, is the small village of Killah Boland, where reside 
about seven Hindu traders, some of them men of large capitals ; and, at the 
south-west angle, arc three castles called Killah Yezbaslii, distant from Killah 
Boland about four miles. From Killah Boland to Julghar, a distance occurs 
of four and a-half to five miles; from Julghar to the skirts of the Siali Koh, 
about six miles; from the termination of Koh Siah to Killah Yezbashi, may 
be also about six miles, and from Killah Yezbashi to Killah Boland, about four 
miles, as just noted. The whole of the intermediate space between these 
points, and even beyond them, to the south-east, and south-west, is covered 
with fragments of pottery, lumps of dross, iron, &c , and here are found the 
coins, seals, rings, &c., which so much excite our curiosity. Notwithstanding 
the vast numbers of such reliques discovered on this extent of plain, we have 
hardly any other evidence that a city once stood on it, so complete and uni- 
versal has been the destruction of its buildings. But in many places, we may 
discover, on digging about the depth of a yard, lines of cement, which seem to 
denote the outlines of structures, and their apartments ; on the edge of the 
plain, where it abruptly sinks into the low lands of Baku Khcle, from Killah 
Boland to Karahichi, is a line of artificial mounds; on the summit of the 
eminence, called Abdullah BiirJ, are also some extraordinary mounds, as before 
noted: and contiguous to the south is a large square, described by alike sur- 
prising mounds; on one side of this square, the last year, a portion sank or 
subsided, and disclosed that these mounds were formed or constructed of huge 
unburnt bricks, two spans square and one span in thickness. This circum- 
stance, also, enabled me to ascertain that the original breadth of these stupen- 
dous walls, for such wc must conclude them to have been, could not have 
been less than sixty feet ; probably, much more. Among the mounds near 
Killah Boland, is a large tumulus, probably a sepulchre, which appears to have 
been coated with thin squares of white marble ; and, near it, in a hollow 
formed in the soil, is a large square stone, which the Mahomedans call Sang- 
Rustam^ or * the stone of Rustam,’ and which the Hindus, without knowing why, 
reverence so far as to pay occasional visits to it, light lamps, and daub it with 
Sindur, or red lead. In the Mahomedan burial-ground of Killah Boland, is a 
fragment of sculptured green stone, made to serve as the head-stone to a 
grave ; about four feet thereof is above ground, and wc were told as much 
more was concealed below ; this is a relic of the ancient city, and we meet 
with another larger but plain green stone, applied to a similar purpose, in a 
burial-ground called Shahidan, or, ‘ the place of martyrs,’ under Koh Butcher. 
In a Zearat, at Charikar, is also a fragment of sculptured green stone ; and it 
is remarkable that all the fragments of stone which we discover, and which we 
may suppose to have reference to the ancient city, are of the same species of 
coloured stone. The traditions of the country assert the city of Beghram to 
have been overwhelmed by some natural catastrophe, and while we vouch not 
for the fact, the entire demolition of the place, with the fact of the outlines 
of buildings discoverable beneath the surface, seem not to discountenance the 
tradition. It Is not, however, improbable that this city, like many others, 
may owe its destruction to the implacable rage of the barbarous and ruthless 
Genghiz, who, like Attila, described himself as the * Ghazb Khuduy or * Scourge 
of God.’ That it existed for some time after the Mahomedan invasion of 
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these countries, is evidenced by the numerous coins of the Caliphs found on 
its site. That it ceased to exist at the period of Timur’s expedition into 
India, we have negative proof furnished by his historian Sherifuddin, who 
informs us, that Timur, in his progress from Anderab to Kabul, encamped on 
the plain of Baran (the modern Bayan, certainly), and that, while there, he 
directed a canal to be cut, which was called Mahighir, by which means, the 
country, before desolate and unproductive, became fertile and full of gardens. 
The lands thus restored to cultivation, the conqueror apportioned among sun- 
dry of his followers. The canal of Mahighir exists at this day, with the same 
name it received in the time of Timur. A considerable village, about one mile 
west of Beghram, has a similar appellation. This canal, derived from the 
river of Ghorband, at the point where it issues from the hills into the level 
count! y, irrigates the lands of Bayan and Mahighir, and has a course of about 
ten miles. Had the city of Beghram then existed, these lands immediately to 
the west of it would not have been waste and neglected, neither would Timur 
have found it necessary to cut his canal, at the city, when existing, must have 
been supplied with water from the same source, that is, from the river of 
Ghorband ; and, from the same point, that is, at its exit from the hills into the 
level country ; and the canals supplying the city must have been directed 
through these very lands of Bayan and Mahighir, which Timur found waste 
and desolate. The courses of the ancient canals of Beghram are now very 
evident, from the parallel lines of embankments still to be traced. The site 
of Beghram has, to the north, the river formed by the junction of the Ghor- 
band and Panjshir streams, and to the south, the river of Koh Daman ; but 
neither of these rivers is applicable to the irrigation of the circumjacent soil, 
the former flowing in low lands, perhaps 150 feet below the level of the plain, 
and the latter scantily furnished with water flowing in a sunken bed. It may 
be farther noted, with reference to Timur’s colonization of Mahighir, that 
the inhabitants of the district of Kwojeh Keddri, while forgetful as to whom 
their forefathers owed their settlement in this country, acknowledge their 
Tiirki descent, and alone of all the inhabitants of the Kohistan speak the 
Turki language. We might expect to detect a notice of Beghram in the Ara- 
bian records of the early caliphs, in the histories of the Ghaznavi emperors, 
and in those of Genghiz Khan. 

That Beghram was once a capital city is evidenced by its a sepulchral 
monument of departed royalty ; while a second, situated in Tope Darah, about 
nine miles west, may probably be referred to it, as may perhaps a third found 
at Alisahi, at the gorge of the valley of Nijrow, distant about twelve miles 
east. The appellation Beghram must also be considered indicative of the 
pre*eminence of the city it characterizes; undoubtedly signifying the chief city 
or metropolis. About three miles cast of Kabul, wc have a village and exten- 
sive pasture retaining this name, which indicates the site of the capital in which 
Kadphis and his lineage ruled, and whose topes we behold on the skirts of the 
neighbouring hills. Near Jelalabad, a spot called Beghram, about a mile and 
a-half west of the present town, denotes the site of the ancient Nysa ; or, 
if the position of that city admit of controversy, of Nagara ; its successor in 
rank and consequence. Near Feshawer, we have a spot called Beghram, point- 
ing out the site of the original city ; and that this epithet of eminence and 
distinction was continued, up to a recent date, to the city of Feshawer, we 
learn from Baber and Abul Fazl. 

We have indications in the Kohistan of Kabul of two other ancient cities, 
which were undoubtedly considerable ones, but which we cannot suppose to 
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have rivalled Begliram in extent or importance. The principal of these is 
found in Perwan, about eight miles N. 19 W. of Beghram, and consequently 
that distance nearer to the grand range of Caucasus, under whose inferior 
hills it is in fact situated. The second is found at Korahtass, a little east of 
the famed hill, and Zearat Khwojch, Raig Rawun, distant from Beghram about 
six miles N. 48 £. There are also many other spots in various parts of the 
Kohistan, which exhibit sufficient evidences of their ancient population and 
importance; but these must be considered to have been towns, not cities. In 
the valley of Panjshir, wc have more considerable indications, and we are 
enabled to identify three very extensive sites of ancient cities; but which, 
from the character of the country, and the limited extent of its resources, 
we can hardly suppose to have flourished at the same epoch. In the Koh 
Daman of Kabul, or the country intervening between that city and the Kohis- 
tan, we discover two very important sites, which unquestionably refer to 
once capital cities : both occur in a direct line from Beghram to Kabul, under 
the low hill ranges which bound Koh Daman to the east, and contiguously 
also east to the river of Koh Daman ; the first commences about eight miles 
from Beghram, and is known by the name of TartrungZar; the second is 
about tbe same distance farther on, and has no particular name, but is east of 
the seignorial castles of Luchii Khan, and the village of Korinder : at this 
site, we find a tope, an indubitable evidence of royalty, and connected with it 
is a stupendous artificial mound, on the west bank of the river, constructed with 
elaborate care : the base appears originally to have been surrounded with a 
magnificent trench, supplied by the stream with water. Here no doubt was 
some important structure, a palace or citadel. At this day, the summit is 
crowned with dilapidated mud walls, of modern construction, and the spot is 
known by the name of Killah Rajput. In the district of Ghorband, west of 
the great hill range, which radiating from the Hindu Kosh, or Caucasus, forms 
the western boundary of Koh Damfin, we have very many important vestiges 
of antiquity, both in the principal valley and in its dependencies, particularly 
in one of them named Fendukistan : we have reasons to believe that coins are 
found there in considerable numbers, and that there are some interesting 
mounds ; but, as we have not seen this spot, we refrain from speculating upon 
its character. 

We have thus enumerated the principal ancient sites of cities in Koh Daman 
and Kohistan, both as shewing the former importance and illustrating the 
capabilities of these fine countries, and as exhibiting the fluctuations, in ancient 
times, of the seat of royalty in them. Beghram, Pcrwaii, Tartrung-Zar, and 
Killah Rajput, have no doubt in succession been the abodes of sovereigns, as 
have most probably Panjshir and Korahtass. Our minuteness may, moreover^ 
be excused ; because in this part of the country wc expect to detect the site of 
Alexandria ad Caucasum^ or ad caleem Caucasi. It may be remarked, with 
reference to the sites of Beghram and Perwan, that the former is called by the 
Hindus of the country * Bairam' and is asserted by them to have been the 
residence ofRajaBal; the latter they call Milwdn^ and assert to have been the 
capital of R^a Milwan. Miltvdn may be a Hindu appellation, but it has been 
also assumed by Mahomedans. 

We have it not in our power to consult the ancient authorities, who have 
eotipfd Alexandria ad Caucasum, or probably its site might have been defi- 
nitely fixed; but when we know that it was called Naulabi or Nilabi, from 
beingv situated on or near the river Naulab or Nilab, we have no difficulty in 
seeking for its position, being acquainted with the geographical features of this 
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part of Asia. The name NUabi could only have been conferred on the river 
of Ghorbandi or on that of Panjshir, or to both, after their confluence ; in 
the latter event, we are brought to the site of Beghram without the chance of 
error. The rivers of Ghorband and Panjshir unite at a spot called Tokchi, 
bearing north a little west of Beghram, distant about a mile and a-half, or two 
miles, and near the place called Inchor, which is inserted in the map accom- 
panying the Hon. Mr. Elphinstone’s work. Inchor is a solitary castle, pictu- 
resquely seated amid a large extent of fine chaman or pasture land. From its 
source, the river of Ghorband, which is also that of Bamian, has a greater 
extent of course than that of Panjshir ; but the latter is the more considera- 
ble stream. At the point where the river of Panjshir issues from the hills 
into the level country of the Kohistan, is a spot now called Nilab ; also, at 
the very site of Beghram, after its union with the Ghorband river, the united 
stream has the same name, in both instances derived from the great depth of 
the water, and its consequent limpid and blue appearance. In the valley of 
Ghorband, is a spot called Nilab, which now by some contradiction is con- 
ferred upon the land adjacent to the river, and not upon the river itself. I 
incline to consider the river of Ghorband to be the Nilabi of our ancient 
authors, and if it be found that the Naulabi of Ptolemy, Strabo, or Pliny, 
the writers who have probably mentioned it, be conducted by Drapsaca or 
Drashtoca, which may be concluded to be the modern Bamian, we can have 
no doubt of the fact ; and the merit of being considered the site of Alexandria 
ad Caucasum, or ad calcem Caucasi, can only be contested by two sites, that 
of Nilab, ill the valley of Ghorband, and that of Beghram. Near Nilab, in 
Ghorband, we find the remains of a roost stupendous fortress ; but, however 
valuable as a military post, it does not seem calculated to have been the site 
of a large city. Beghr/im, on the contrary, possesses every advantage of 
situation, and would, in these days, if revived, bid fairer to realize its pristine 
prosperity', than any other site in these countries. With the term Alexandria 
ad calcem Caucasi, the situation of Nilab would precisely agree, and we learn 
also that the city so called was near the Cave of Prometheus. This appears 
to have been justly located by Wilford, near the pass of Shibr; and we find at 
Ferinjal, a dependency of Ghorband, between it and Bamian, or near Shibr, 
a most extraordinary cave, which we would fain believe to be that of Prome- 
theus. With the term Alexandria ad Caucasum, the site of Beghram would 
sufficiently coincide ; while its distance from the cave of Ferinjal, or that of 
Prometheus, is not so great as to violate propriety in its being termed con- 
tiguous, while its propinquity to the base of Hindu Kosh, or Caucasus, would 
seem to justify its being entitled Alexandria ad calcem Caucasi, That Alexan- 
der established not merely a military post, but founded a large city, we ascer- 
tain, when we learn from Curtius, that he peopled it with no less than 7,000 
menials of his army, besides a number, of course considerable, biit not men- 
tioned, of his military followers, and arc distinctly informed, that the city in 
question became a large and flourishing one. No doubt, if this part of Asia 
were to come under European control, the re- edification of Beghram would 
be deemed a necessary measure ; for a considerable city at this spot would not 
only provide for the due submission of the half-obedient tribes of the Kohistan, 
but would secure the allegiance of those absolutely in rebellion or indepen- 
dence, as of Panjshir, Nijrow, Taghow, &c. 

It is impossible to cast a retrospective view over the regions of Afghanistan 
and Turkistan, to behold the cities still in existence, and the sites of such as 
have yielded to the vicissitudes of fortune, which owe and owed their founda- 
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tion to Alexander the Great, without paying the tribute of homage and admi* 
ration to his genius and foresight. Above twenty centuries have elapsed, 
since the hero of Macedon marched in his triumphant career from the shores 
of the Bosphorus to the banks of the Hyphasis, subjecting the intermediate 
nations, but rendering his conquests legitimate, by promoting the civilization 
and prosperity of the vanquished. A premature death permitted not posterity 
to wonder at the prodigy of an universal monarchy, which he alone of all 
mankind seemed talented to have erected and maintained. No conqueror had 
ever views so magnificent and enlightened, and none ever lefl behind him so 
many evidences of his fame. Of the numerous cities which he founded, many 
are at this day the capitals of the countries where they are found ; and many 
of those no longer existing would assuredly be revived, were these parts of 
Asia under a government desirous to effect their amelioration. The selection 
of Mittun, by the British Government of India, for their mart on the Indus, 
while the most eligible spot that could have been chosen, was also a tribute of 
respect to the memory of the illustrious Alexander ; for there can be no doubt 
that Mittun indicates the site of the Alexandria that he founded at the junc- 
tion of the united streams of the Panjiib with the Indus, and which he predic- 
ted, from the advantages of position, would become a large and flourishing 
city. It may be that Mittun, under British auspices, may realize the pro- 
phecy applied by the hero to his Alexandria. 

To return from this digression to the question of the site of Alexandria ad 
Caucasum or ad calcem Caucasi, we can only refer it to two spots, Nilab iii 
Ghorband, and Beghram : I incline to prefer the latter, from the superiority 
of its local advantages, and from the certainty of its having been a large and 
flourishing city, as Alexandria is represented to have become. In favour of 
Nilab may, perhaps, be adduced the itinerary of Diognetes and Boeton, the 
surveying officers of Alexander, as preserved by Pliny. We there find the 
measured distance from the capital of Arachosia to Ortospanuin stated to be 
1^50 miles, and from Ortospanum to Alexandria, fifty miles. The capital of 
Arachosia was unquestionably in the vicinity of the modern Kandahar and 
Ortospanum, although by some considered Ghazni, may safely be referred to 
Kabul, when we find in Ptolemy that it was also called Cabura, the first ap- 
proximation to the present name Kabul, which we detect in our ancient geo- 
graphers. The distance between the modern cities of Kabul and Kandahar, 
agreeably to admeasurements made under the Chaghatai emperors of India, is 
ninety-two Jeribi koss, or nearly 210 British miles; the miles of Pliny are no 
doubt Roman ones, which were, I believe, a little less than our British statute 
ones : this slight difference will not, however, compensate for the excess in the 
distance fixed by Alexander’s officers ; but there are reasons to suspect that the 
ancient capital of Arachosia was situated some eighteen or twenty miles west 
of the modern Kandahar, at the base of a hill called Panchvahi, where tradi- 
tions affirm a large city once flourished, and of which there is abundant proof 
in the huge mounds to be observed there. The ancient city of Kabul, which I 
infer to have been Ortospanum, was seated also some three or four miles east 
of the modern one; the distances here gained, with the difference between 
British and Roman miles, on ^50 of the latter (if they be, as above assumed, 
less), will reconcile the measurements of the officers of Alexander with those 
of the Chaghatai emperors, and we can have little doubt but that Ortospanuin 
is represented by the present Kabul. From Kabul to Beghram, the distance 
is not certainly more than twenty-seven British miles ; but from Kkbul t6 
Nil^ of Ghorband, the distance is nearly, if not fully, fifty miles, coinciding 
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with the account of Diognetes and Bceton. It may, however, be observed, 
that different copies of Pliny have in this instance various numbers, so that we 
feel perplexed to select the genuine ones ; fifty, I believe, to be the least men- 
tioned, and I have calculated with it, supposing it the more probable one» 
The same itinerary gives the distance between Alexandria ad Caucavsum and 
Peucolaotis, stated to be 227 Roman miles : this latter place has generally been 
located near the modern Peshawar; from Kabul to Peshawar arc estimated 112 
ordinary koss, which, calculated at one mile and a-half each, yield nearly 170 
miles. Bcghram will be nearly equidistant from Peshawar with Kabul, therefore 
the distance noted in the itinerary will coincide rather with the locality of Nilab, 
which may be about thirty British miles from Bcghram, and consequently 200 
or more British miles from Peshawar, equivalent perhaps to 227 Roman miles. 
But 1 do not feel confident that Peucolaotis has been justly referred to the site 
of Peshawar. It appears to have been the name of a province, the capital of 
which was Peucela; in these terms we detect a considerable affinity to the 
modern appellation Puekoli, applied to a district with capital of the same name 
east of the Indus, and above Attock, which in ancient times included a con- 
siderable territory w'cst of the Indus. It is not certain that Alexander visited 
the immediate vicinity of Peshawar, although Hephmstion will have done so; 
and it is probable that he crossed the Indus above Attock, or at a point in the 
modern district of Puekoli, perhaps the ancient Peucolaotis. A similarity of 
denomination may not always be depended upon, but when combined with 
other accordances, it becomes, as D’Anville expresses it, iin moycn tic con- 
venance.^* I shall close my speculations on the site of Beghniin by remarking, 
that Alexander, in his march from Bactrato Alexandria ad Caucasum, will have 
arrived at it by the route of Bamiati and Shibr ; because Arrian informs us, that 
he passed Drapsaca on the road, which can hardly be mistaken for the former 
of those places. Alexander crossed the Hindu Kosh, or Caucasus, in the 
month of May ; when, supposing the seasons and climate of these countries to 
have been the same as at present, any other route over that mountain range 
was impracticable. The route from Bamian to Ghorband is passable to kafilas 
at all seasons of the year, and is no doubt the high road ; but it has been 
closed during tlic last twenty-five years, by the insurreetion of the Shaikh All 
llazarchs, w'ho inhabit the small extent of country between Ghorband and 
Shibr. The route of Bamian will have conducted Alexander cither to Nilab 
or Beghram ; and these observations would have been unnecessary, had it not 
been supf)Osed by some that his starting place was Anderab : this assumption 
does not however seem warranted, and if grounded on the route that Timur 
follow'ed, it should have been recollected that the Tartar conqueror crossed 
the Indian Caucasus in the month of July. 


It had been my intention this year to have secured every coin of every des- 
cription that should be picked up from the dasht of Beghram, and this purpose 
would probably have been effected, had 1 not been compelled to be absent at 
Jelalkbad. A young man was, however, despatched thither, with recommen- 
datory letters to my friends in the Kohistan, and to him was confided the col- 
lection of all he might be able to procure. On my eventually reaching Kabul, 
the young man joined with 1,320 coins, from the appearance of which it was 
evident he had selected, and not, as ordered, taken all that were offered. It 
also appeared, that, in consequence of the distracted political state of the 
Kohistdn in the spring, the Afghan pastoral families had not, as usual, visited 
the plains of Beghram at an earl}' season. In the autumn, moreover, from 
*^/«?V?rAi/o//rw.N.»S.VoL.2J.No.8J. F 
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apprehensions of a rising in this part of the country, the Afghans sent their 
ilocks to the Safi hills, the persons tending which arc the principal finders of 
these coins. Under these unfavourable circumstances, I twice repaired to 
Beghram, and at various intervals despatched my young men, and the total 
result of our collection this year was five silver and 1,000 copper coins. These 
arc, of course, generally of the same description and types as those illustrated 
in my Memoir of last year ; hut a few were procured of novel types, and a 
* few altogether new, among which one or two may be deemed valuable. It is 
uiy object in this Memoir to detail these fresh discoveries, and to otlcr such 
remarks upon them, and the topics they involve, as may arise upon their 
consideration. My stay at Jelalabad wa.s, during the season of the year, 
unfavourable for the collection of coins; yet, independently of those extracted 
from topes, were procured i248 copper coins, among which two or three are 
novel ones, to be noted in their place. 

Subsequent to my arrival in Kabul, I purchased, in the bazar there, six golden, 
17 c silver, and 142 copper coins: some of these are important ones. I 
had also the fortune to secure a large parcel of silver Bactrians, a deposit 
discovered in the Hu/archjat : among these arc coins of a type likely to excite 
sonic interest. 

The coins extracted from the various topes opened this year, may also he 
deenoed interesting, from the positive connection they have with the inonii- 
mencs enclosing them ; and valuable, from their superior preservation, liaviiig 
in many instances been inserted new ; and presenting specimens as perfect anil 
intelligible as we may hope to procure. 

I shall observe in this MtMiioir nearly the order adopted in iny preceding one, 
with reference to classification and the succession of series, making, however, 
such modifications and distinctions as further discoveries seem to warrant. 

Gkneral Observation.s. 

Class, Grecian Series, N^o. 7 . — Coitis of the recorded Kings of Bactria. 

As during the last year, wc are without any evidence of Thcodotiis I. and 
Theodotus II., the two first Bactrian kings ; and that their sway was confined 
to Bactriana proper, or the region.s north of the Indian Caucasus, is confirmed 
by the non-discovery of their coins at Beghram. This fact can scarcely be 
doubted, when we have historical evidence, tliat a distinct and powerful king- 
dom existed, under Sophaga.scnus, in the Paropamisun range, at the time of 
the expedition of Antiochus Magnus. 

This year has yielded five copper coins of Euthydemus, the third Bactrian 
king; one was procured at Jelalabad; the four others from Beghram : their 
discovery seems to prove the extension of this monarch’s rule south of the 
Caucasus — a fact countenanced by probability, and the slight historical evi- 
dences we have of him. The solitary coin found at Jelalabad does not afford 
proof positive that Euthydemus governed there also, both because there is no 
certainty where coins purcliascd in bazars were produced ; and it is not im- 
possible but that it may have found its way there from Beghram, as the Afghan 
shepherds, resident on its plain during the summer, migrate to Lughman and 
the vicinity of Jelalabad, during the winter ; and the few coins they may bring 
with them, they disperse among the dealers in the small towns, as their trifling 
wants of oil, tobacco, &c., may induce them. Euthydemus being denominated 
of Magnesia, it may be questioned, in what manner he ascended the Bactrian 
throne, whether by the right of lawful succession, or of successful usurpation. 
At all events, he appears to have been a sovereign of great talents, worthy of 
his exalted rank. 
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Of Apollodotus, besides a large number of copper coins, wc have this year 
procured five silver quadrangular coins, the type varying from tliosc already 
known. 

Of the celebrated Menander, this season has afforded us some copper coins 
of novel types, and a large number of silver drachmas and bemi-drachmas, 
presenting alike some varieties in the types : we found not one of this prince’s 
coins at Jelalabad, where we indeed met with two of Apollodotus, but decline 
to draw inferences from solitary specimens. 

When we consider the coincidences observable on the coins of Menander 
and Apollodotus, some of which have even the same figures on the reverses, 
with the resemhJance of their features; and when we find them conjointly com- 
memorated b}" Arrian and Trogtis, the only two ancient authors who have 
recorded the latter’s name, wc feel every inclination to conjecture that the tics 
of consanguinity must have connected them. As Apollodotus is previously 
named by both these authorities, he ma}' be supposed to have been the father, 
or, perhaps, elder brother, of Menander; and that he preceded the latter in 
sovereignty, would seem nearly certain, being borne out by every circumstance 
attending the coins we discover. That the reigns of both these princes was of 
considerable duration, is evidenced by the numerous coins wc find, and by the 
variety of types they exhibit, jiroving them to have been struck at different 
periods. The busts of Apollodotus on the two or tlirce coins hitherto found, 
which exhibit them, have an ex trcmcl}' youthful appearance: and the portraits 
of Menander display the transition from j-oiith t<j manhood. That Apollo- 
dotus reigned in Ifactriana proper, we doubt, with Bajer, although his preten- 
sions have been advocated by Colonel Tod. That he was the son of Euthy- 
demiis, wc think certain, and that he was the father or elder brother of Me- 
nander, we think firobablc, and assuredly his predecessor ; that he governed in 
the provinces south of Bactriana is certain, and there, according to the sug- 
gestions oi* Schlcgel, 1 incline to locate his original kingdom and that of Me- 
nander. 7'hat this kingdom may have inclnded some of the provinces of 
Bactriana Latior, or the regions inimcdintcly north of the Caucasus, is very 
probable, and would justify its monarchs’ being .styled kings of Bactria by 
tlieir historians. How far this kingdom extended eastward, wc may not be 
able now to determine ; but the non-discovery of the coins of Apollodotus at 
Jehilabiid (holding two or three specimens procured from bazars, but found no 
one knows where, no exception to the remark) seems to prove that in his time 
an independent power must have existed there : this receives farther proof 
when we meet not there with the coins of his successor Menander, which 
abound .so numerously at Begliram, As Apollodotus certainly invaded India, 
we may suppose him, without prejudice to the kingdom of Nysa, to have 
marched by the route of Khouram, Bannu, and Multan, to the Hypliasis, on 
exactly the same route that was followed l)y Timur ; and, in corroboration 
thereof, wc find him brought to the Ilyphasis, where he re-edified the city of 
Sangala, under the name of Eiithydcniia. There can be little doubt but that 
Sangkla owed its revival to Apollodotus. That it sprung into new considera- 
tion under the auspices of u son of Eutliydemus, can scarcely be questioned, 
and every circumstance seems to point out that son to have been Apollodotus. 
The coin discovered by Dr. Swiney, which bears the epithet Philopater, not a 
little confirms this fact. Menander, whether the son or brother of Apollodotus, 
seems fairly entitled to be considered his successor. This prince followed up 
the Indian conquests, while he preserved his dominion in the provinces south 
of Bactriana ; but these latter, on his decease, probably will have been as- 
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ijiimed by Eiicratides I., or the Great, king of Bactriana proper. Menander, 
we know, was interrupted in his warlike operations by death ; but when, and 
where, is not recorded by history, which has been alike faithless to the actions 
of one of the most illustrious sovereigns that ever held a sceptre. 

The coins of Eiicratides 1., so numerously found at Beghratn, are not to 
be discovered at Jelulabad, any more than those of Apollodotus and Menan- 
der, considering always a single specimen no evidence that coins of that 
species were once current there, but rather that they were not : this circuin* 
stance farther substantiates the existence of an independent monarchy at Nysa> 
and that it was sufficiently powerful to maintain its integrity inviolate ; for 
Eucratides was no doubt a warlike and ambitious prince. 

Before adverting farther to Eucratides, we may be excused in offering two 
or three observations as to Demetrius, a recorded son of Eiithydemus, and 
employed by him in his negociations with Antiochus. If he stand simply re- 
corded as a son, it neither proves that he was the elder son, although probable, 
or, that he was the only son. As it was probably by his means that Kuthy- 
demus subverted the kingdom of Gaj, in the Paropaniisan range — an event 
which could not have occurred until the close of the reign of Euthydeinus, 
as Sophagaseniis, the father of Gaj, was his cotemporary at the period of the 
expedition of Antiochus, — we may suppose that Demetrius retained the .sove- 
reignty' of the countries he conquered, and extended his coiupiests in Ara- 
chosia, now thrown open to his arms. Accordingly, in a route of Isidorns of 
Charox, the name of a city, Deinetrias of Arachosia, occurs, which would 
seem referred with justice by Schlegel to the son of Euthydemus, and which 
points out the direction of his empire. Without power of reference to the 
route of Isidorns, in which the name Demetrias occurs, we may observe, 
should it be found in any of those from the western provinces, as Ariaria, &c., 
to the eastern ones on the Indus, we should incline to place it in the valley 
of the Turnck, between Kandahar and Mokiir, in the country now inhabited 
by the Thoki Gulzycs, where we have evidences that a powerful capital once 
existed, which may have been that of Demetrius. The attack of Demetrius, 
or his son, of the same name, upon Eucratides, may have arisen from the irk- 
someness naturally to be felt at the vicinity of a powerful and ambitious prince, 
w'ho, by the extension of his empire, bad sufficiently evinced his desire of ag- 
grandizement. History, which records Demetrius as the aggressor in this war, 
also records that Eucratides had possessed himself of Ariana, and wc find that 
he was also master of the regions south of the Indian Caucasus, thus pressing 
upon the confines of Arachosia at the two extreme points of east and west. 
Aggression, on the part of Demetriu.s, may therefore have been a measure of 
necessity, or even of prudence, it being certainly more politic to aggress than 
to be reduced to repel aggression. It has not been our fortune to meet with 
a coin of Demetrius, or to be acquainted with the type of that procured by 
Baron Myendorff at Bokharfi ; but, unless the reverse be decidedly Bactrian, 
a bust adorned with the skin of an elephant would not be sufficient evidence, 
in our estimation, to allow its appropriation to the son of Euthydemus. 1 
have a letter from M. Martin Honigberger, from Bokhara, by which I learn 
that he has also procured there a coin of Demetrius, but he has not described 
its character. It may be noted that these two coins of Demetrius, the only 
ones, we believe, hitherto discovered, have been elicited at Bokhark. Among 
the coins obtained by M. Honigberger, at Bokhara, and which he thought 
worthy of enumeration, probably, as being both Greek and silver ones, are 
transcribed in his memorandum, — 
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1 Vasileos Antiocliu. 

] Vasileos Ditnitriii. 

1 Vasileos Megalu Iliokraksii. 

3 Vasileos Euthidimu. 

5 P^ucratides. 

As Dcinctrius did not succeed his father in Bactriana proper, and reasons 
tiiuy be alleged for suspecting that Apollodotus also did not, the question 
naturally arises, to whom are we to assign the empire of Bactriana, in the 
interval between the demise of Euthydemus and the accession of Eucratides — 
a space of fourteen years, according to the table of Schlegel. I have men- 
tioned the discovery of a parcel of Bactrian drachmas and henii-drachmas in 
the Hazarebjat, which we purchased from a Hindu, at Charrukar, who some 
three years since received them from a Ilazaureh. 1 have not yet been able 
to ascertain the spot, or under what circumstances these coins were found. 
The parcel, 120 in number, comprised seven quadrangular silver coins of 
Apollodotus, 108 silver coins of Menander, and five silver coins of Antima- 
chus. The day preceding that on which this parcel of coins came into my 
possession, I received from the dasht of Beghnun, a silver coin of the same 
last-named |)rince, Antimachus. The beauty of the coins of Antimachus, the 
excellence of their execution and designs, with the purity of the Greek charac- 
ters of the legend, allow us not to place this prince subsequent to Eucratides, 
whose coins in these particulars they sur{)ass. Among 5,000, or more, copper 
coins, procured from the dasht of Beghram, we have not discovered one of 
Antimachus ; and the detection of a single silver coin does not seem to aiford 
evidence that he ruled there, when the absence of his copper coins seems to 
prove that he did not. Where then must he be placed ? We feel the inclina- 
tion to conjecture him to have been the son and successor of Euthydemus iti 
Bactriana proper. The rcvcrse.s on the coins of Apollodotus and Menander 
arc not strictly Bactrian, or in relative connection with those we discover on 
those of the undoubted kings of Bactriana, Euthydemus and Eucratides; the 
horseman in charge, on the reverses of those of Antimachus, is so ; and forms i 
the link between the horse at speed on the coins of Euthydemus, and the two 
horsemen in charge on those of Eucratides. The monograms on the coins of 
Antimachus coincide with some on the coins of Menander, and if we can sup- 
pose them to be numerical ones (which, however, I affirm not to be certain), 
suggest the opinion that they were cotemporaneous princes, it being possible 
both were deduced from a common era. We feel perplexed when we are only 
allowed, by the table of Schlegel, an interval of fourteen years, and when we 
have three princes who may claim to have reigned between Euthydemus and 
Eucratides ; it may, however, be suspected that the accession to sovereignty 
of the latter, unless historically fixed, is antedated ten years. No one of the 
very many coins of this prince we meet w'ith, presents a monogram clearly 
numerical, which yields a higher number than eighty-five ; while the highest 
number found is 108, as preserved on the silver didrachma in the Earl of Pem- 
broke’s cabinet, noted by Pinkerton,, and indicating the close of his reign. 
Neither do the features of Eucratides, as preserved on his coins, exhibit the 
striking variation of youth to manhood, observed on those of Menander, and 
do not authorize us to allow so long a reign as thirty-five years. I incline to 
date his accession at the epoch eighty-four, of the Bactrian sera, and to fix the 
duration of his reign to twenty-five years: thus gaining, between it and the 
demise of Euthydemus, an interval of twenty-four years ; but even this in- 
creased interval docs not suffice for the reigns of Apollodotus, Menander, and 
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Antiinachiis. Those of the two former, particularly of Menander, were cer- 
tainly of some duration, as evidenced by their numerous coins of various types 
discovered. Apollodotus, from the youthful bust displayed on his coins, may 
be inferred to have died young ; but Menander, wc think, must be allowed to 
have attained mature manhood, or the age of forty to forty-five years : while 
his numerous coins, shewing the traits of extreme youth, seem to attest his 
accession to sovereignty at an early period of his life, and consequently con- 
firm the length of his reign. Many of the coins of both these princes have 
alphabetical monograms, which, if accepted as numeral ones, may assist us 
in our conjectures. On the copper coins of Menander wc find llA or 81, 
which can only refer to the Bactrian mra. On the silver coin found by 
Colonel Tod, we find I A or 14, which can only refer to his individual reign. 
HB or 82 is also found on the coins of Menander, which brings us nearly to 
the number indicated by HE or 85, the lowest number to be found on the 
coins of Eucratides. That this prince succeeded Menander in the government 
of the countries immediately south of the Caucasihs, appears unquestionable ; 
but it was most likely by forcible assumption : for had he been the lawful suc- 
cessor of Menander, he was not of a character to have relinquished his Indian 
possessions, where it would appear almost certain he did not reign : these 
observations arc necessary, because the adoption of a monogram by Menander, 
which may be supposed to indicate the Bactrian acra, might induce an opinion 
that he was the predecessor of Eucratides in Bactriana proper ; while other 
circumstances, we have noted, seem to prove that he was not, independently of 
the ambiguous nature of the monograms themselves. The age depicted on the 
busts of Apollodotus, and on those of the early coins of Menander, seem so 
nearly to agree, that while we would fain consider the latter as the successor 
of the former, we can scarcely suppose him the son, and our alternative is to 
conjecture him the brother. If Menander be admitted to have reigned in 
Bactria, wc fancy Apollodotus must be also ; and, it may be granted, that their 
joint reigns might conveniently fill the interval between Euthydemus and Eu- 
cratides, of twenty-four years, if our calculation thereof be conceded ; but 
when we find the principal scenes of the military operations of these princes 
were in India, joined with other circumstances, as well as the discovery of the 
coins of Antimachus, the probability appears to be, that they ruled originally, 
as before advanced, in the regions immediately north and south of the Indian 
Caucasus. Eutliydeiiius, a monarch of great capacity, would appear to have 
been fortunate in his sons (possibly by various mothers, for polygamy was a 
vice, according to Curtius, that the Greeks adopted from the barbarians), by 
whose means he extended his territories, and greatly increased the dignity of 
the Bactrian empire. It may be supposed that he apportioned his empire 
amongst his sons, allowing them to retain the countries they had individually 
subjected : thus we may account for the kingdom of Demetrius in Arachosia ; 
for that of Apollodotus and Menander in Bactriana Latior, and the regions 
south of the Caucasus ; and we may, perhaps, be allowed to consider Antima- 
chus as the eldest son, and successor of his father in Bactriana proper. That 
this distribution of power was agreeable to the parties concerned, wc may con- 
jecture, when, in absence of direct information, there arc grounds for belief 
that no war originated between them. The epoch of Antimachus cannot, we 
suspect, were only the excellence of his coins adduced, be dated posterior to 
that of Eucratides ; after whose (\cath, the knowledge of Grecian arts and 
sciences may naturally be supposed to have declined : indeed, the copper coins 
of Eucratides himself, although a powerful monarch, exhibit a striking infe- 
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riority of execution, compared with those of Euthydemiis, which the coins of 
Antimachus rival. Wc may suppose the reign of Euthydemiis to have been 
the most brilliant of the Bactrian monarchy, or that in which the Grecian arts 
were most cultivated and flourishing. 

1 am not allowed to place Antimachus prior to Apollodotus; for I have 
shewn how strong are the latter prince’s claims to be considered the founder of 
Euthydcniia, which, if admitted, decide him to have been the son of Euthy- 
demus. Neither can wc place him subsequent to Menander, because we have 
indubitable proof that Eucratides, by some means or other, succeeded Menan- 
der, in the rule of the countries dependent on Bactria ad Cuucasum : hud 
Antimachus governed there, his coins would certainly have been found at 
Beghram, with those of Euthydemus, who must have preceded him, and of 
Eucratides, who must have followed him, and in common with those of Apol- 
lodotiis and Menander. Neither did he succeed Menander in the sovereignty 
of his Indian conquests; for then his coins would have exhibited Indian cl>a- 
racters on the reverses, rather than Bactrian ones : there can be no doubt 
but that the coins of Antimachus arc genuine Bactrians. Convinced that An- 
timachus must have reigned posterior to Euthydemus, and anterior to Eucra- 
tidcs, while he could neither have preceded A])ollodotLis, nor succeeded 
Menander, we have no alternative but to place his reign between the two 
former princes, and to suppose him cotemporary with the tw'o latter : thus 
nearly yielding decisive proof that he was the son and successor of Euthyde* 
mus in Bactriana proper. 

To omit no circumstances likely to throw light upon the subjects under 
discussion, I advert to the nature and character of the deposit of Bactrian 
coins, which yielded five of Antimachus, seven of Apollodotus, and 108 of 
Menander; for matters apparently trivial may sometimes furnish valuable 
hints. A person, from some motive or other, conceals a sum of money, the 
coins of which he will possess the larger number arc those of the reigning 
prince; it is, however, easy to imagine that he may have a few of the prince 
who preceded in rule, and a few of any neighbouring or cotemporary sovereign. 
The person, who made the deposit thus preserved for us, we may presume, 
did so in the reign of Menander, which accounts for the notable proportion 
of that prince’s coins; the few of Apollodotus seem to point him out as the 
predecessor of Menander, and the fewer of Antimachus intimate, that he was 
a neighbouring and cotemporary prince. The length to which I have carried 
my observations on these coins, and the topics they involve, might justify my 
being taxed with prolixity, did they not relate to a subject so interesting and 
intricate as that of Bactrian history ; and I shall conclude them by inserting a 
new table of the reigns and successions of the Bactrian sovereigns, agreeably 
to the suppositions, the probability of which 1 have advocated. 

Tabic. 

Theodotus 1. established his sovereignty B.C. 255, reigned 12 years • • 1 to 12 of Bactrian lera. 

Theoilotus II. began to reign B.C. 243, reigned 23 years • - 12 to 35 ditto. 

Euthydemus l)cgan to reign ............ B.C. 220, reigned 25 years < • 35 to CO ditto. 

Antimachus began to reign B.C. 195, reigned 24 years .. 60 to 84 ditto. 

Eucratides Itegan to reign B.C. I 7 I, reigned 25 years .. 84 to 109 ditto. 

Successor of Eucratides began to reign . . B.C. 146, reigned years unknown, 109 to period unknown. 

Note.— The period B.C. 125, fixed for the destruction of the empire, liable to much distrust. 

1 continue to discover the coins of Eucratides in the same numbers, but 
have met with none of new types. I have noted that this monarch’s coins are 
not found east of Kabul, affording the presumption that his sway did not 
extend thither. 
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Among the coins collected this year, 1 have not iliscovci*ed one by which wc 
can identify the successor of Eiicratides; but among the new which may claim 
to be considered Bactrian, we Iiave one with the classical name of Diomedes. 

We are also without any trace of Heliocles, who would appear to have no 
claim to be introduced among the early Bactrian sovereigns; but if the coin 
discovered of him be clearly Bactrian, which the reverse probably would decide, 
he may still be admitted his rank among the later sovereigns of the Bactrian 
dynasty, or among those arising from its destruction. 

We have this year procured intelligible specimens, which enable me to deci- 
pher some of those left in doubt in my Memoir of lust year ; and have fallen 
upon two or three altogether new, which, from the characters on the reverse, 
might be considered Bactrian ; at all events, they arc Greek, and I submit my 
opinion on them in the succeeding observations. 

With so many coins before us of princes who have more or less pretensions 
of being Bactrian sovereigns, wc may feel tempted to doubt whether the Gre- 
cian authority in Bactriana was subverted by the Gctae at so early a period as 
that assigned, unless the fact be supported by the fullest historical evidence. 
It may be, the recorded subversion amounted to no more than a temporary 
inroad of barbarians, which may have inde^ involved the loss of royalty in the 
family of Eucratides, and its assumptioi^y some fortunate leader, who re- 
pelled the invasion ; the probability appears to be that the Greek power in 
Bactriana, in the first instance, weakened by the incursion of the Getm and 
other Scythic tribes, was ultimately annihilated by the overgrown empire of 
Parthia. But a Greek authority must have existed to a much later period in 
the countries west of the Indus, which would appear to have been finally sub- 
verted by the Sakyan princes, who had established themselves in the regions 
east of the Indus. Without attaching extraordinary importance to the hyper- 
bolical strains of a Carmen Seculare, we may observe, that Horace, who flou- 
rished about the commencement of the Christian sera, enumerates among the 
objects of sufficient magnitude to engage the attention of Augustus, the 
Bactrian empire, which we would have to have been destroyed above 120 years 
before the time he wrote : — 

** Tu civitatcQi quis dcccat status 
Curas, ct orbis solicitus, times 
Quid Seres, et regnata Cyro 

Bactra parent, Tanaisque discors.” 

Class Grecian — Series 2. Unrecorded Kings of Bactria, 

I have thought proper to include in this general series all the coins, of 
whatever description, which may have Bactrian characters on the reverse 
legends. 1 by no means, however, wish to assert that all these princes ruled 
in Bactriana proper ; perhaps no one of them did so. This series, at present, 
includes Antiniachus, Hcrmacus I., II., III., Diomede.s, Antilakides, Ausius,^ 
Adelphortes, Palerkes, Basilis,*!' Alouokenes, Azu I., II., Demetrius (?), and 
three other coins among the unidentified ones, or in all seventeen names ; of 
these I am willing to transfer Antimaclius to the regular Bactrian dynasty, 
Hermseus 1 , 11., to the dynasty of Apollodotus and Menander, and Adelphor- 
tes, Basilis, and Azu, to a dynasty which I hope to prove, one day, to have 
existed distinctly at Massaga. 

Class Grecian — Series 3, Coins of Agathoclcs, Pantaleon^ ^c. 

This year yielded me the same proportion of the coins of these princes, 

* Lysius.— Eo. t Azilisos.— E d. 
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and I suspect \vc have found two other coins, which, with reference to the 
chanieters, may be classed with them, Nos. 30 and 32 of the Greek coins 
now enumerated ; if this be correct, we shall have five princes of this series. 

Class Grecian — Svrie.^ 4. Coimof the N^secan Kings, 

Of these kings we have the topes or cenotaphs at Jelalabad : there appear 
to have been two great families ; that of Hcrmscus and his descendants, whose 
coins are distinguished by the figure of Hercules, with his club on the reverse; 
and those of the princes, whose coins have a horseman on the obverse, and 
the figure of Ceres on the reverse: to these must unquestionably be added the 
great king whose coins boar the legend I5A2TAEVC I3A^IAEfcJ N iSflTlir 
MEFAC, and I make no doubt Unadpherros : the latter family is the more 
ancient ; and, if our views arc right, came originally from Massaga. There are 
thirteen topes certainly, perhaps fourteen, at Jelalabad, which may safely be 
referred to these princes; five or six to the family of Hermmus, and the re- 
mainder to that of the others ; if three of these be not the topes of saints, 
rather than of kings : this 1 infer from their position on eminences, and the 
absence of coins with the relics found in them. 

Xotc . — Of the prince whose coinage is delineated as fig. 37, in the last 
Memoir, I have procured many othcr-^coins : but none enabling me to identify 
his name: these coins, like the former^ all from Bcghram. 

Class Jndo-Scylhic — Series 1 and 2, Coins of Kanerkos and Kadphis, 

I have discovered that the topes of Kal)ul refer to the families of these 
princes, as do a number of topes near Chaharbag, or Jelalabad ; but these 
latter I very much suspect to be duplicates of the former. This year has 
given us a number of golden medals of these princes, which arc noted below. 

I have not been yet enabled to locate the ca[>ital of the princes whose coins 
form the other series of this class. 

Recapitulation of Greek Coins collected from Bcghram ^ 1834. 


Copper of Euthydtimus H 

Apollodotus 3l 

McnaiidcT 56 

Eucratides 92 

Diomc'dc's I 

Ack'lpiiorte^ 1 

Various 5 

llcrmaTus I 31 

Hcriiiacius II 5 

Hercules type 179 

Megas 2(i7 

Unadpherros 16 

Antilakidcs 1 2^ 

Lysius ... j 

Agatliocles 19 

Pantnleon 2 

Leonine 23 

As fig. 37 of Memoir 1833 H 

Small Nysaeans 24 


Total 790 Greek copper coins* 

Silver coin (drachma) of Antimachus 1 

Total 


//avW.Jt?//#7/.N.S.VoL.2J.No.81. 


791 Greek coins. 

G 
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MR. HUME’S RESOLUTIONS. 

On the ]4tli of July, Mr. Hume, in the House of Commons, moved the 
adoption of four resolutions, the first of which pledged the House to take 
into early consideration, the allegations of a petition from certain inhabitants 
of Calcutta, against some provisions of the late Act for Regulating the 
Government of India. This resolution, as well as the remaining three, 
was negatived ; and, most probably, the mover anticipated no other result. 
To use Ins own words, on another occasion, tlic whole proceeding was only 
**a splash.'* But it is greatly to be lamented that the inhabitants of Cal- 
cutta should have been so ill-advised, as to transn)it a petition, directed 
almost entirely against imaginjiry grievances, and bearing evident marks of 
an origin by no means calculated to recommend it to sensible and sober- 
minded Englishmen. 

The petitioners complain of the charges made upon the territory of India, 
and especially of the preference given to the East- India Company for the 
redemption of their stock, and the payment of their dividends, over the 
body of the Indian creditors, whose claims are secured upon the territorial 
revenues. But, under the Charters of 1703 and IS] 3, the Company had 
the right to pay the dividend out of commercial profits, as the Jirat charge 
upon those profits; upon the same principle, surrendering their commercial 
capital to India, the Company arc entitled to priority in receiving their divi- 
dend, it being presumed that the capital so surrendered enables the territory 
to pay the dividend. The British legislature having determined that the 
trading functions of the Company should be placed in abeyance, it was 
/necessary to secure upon the territory that which could no longer be realized 
by commercial operations. It surely was not to be expected, that the 
proprietors would surrender their property without security, and it seems 
difficult to point out any that would have been satisfactory, exccf)t that of 
the territorial revenues. The creditors alluded to do not seem in danger 
of sustaining any loss, and the whole charge is conceived and urged in a 
captious spirit. Both parties are where they were. 

By whom was the relinquishment of the Company's trade most loudly 
called for ? By the disciples of that philosophy of which the petition par- 
takes so largely. I'hey have obtained that which they demanded, and with 
w'hat pretence of decency can they now turn round and object to pay the 
fair price of that for which they so eagerly clamoured? Would they take 
men's property without paying for it? Whatever its effect, the arrange- 
ment was 2 // to benefit India, and, therefore, the natives ought not 
to complain. But the conduct of those Europeans, who have taken part 
in promoting this petition, is still less excusable. For them to join in 
fomenting discontent and ill-feeling betw'cen the country to which they owe 
their fortunes, and that to which they owe their birth, is discreditable indeed. 

The motives of this extraordinary conduct are not difficult to be perceived. 
One part of the promoters of the petition belong to that unhappy class of 
persons, who, bearing with them, to every clime, a discontented and repin- 
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iii^ spirit, c*an find, under all circumsiai»ces, luatcrials I’or envy and dissa- 
lisraetioii. These men, essentially restless in themselves, naturally lieeonie 
the instructors of others in the noble art of finding fault with everything. But 
they have been aided in concocting the Calcutta petition by another class of 
persons, actuated by motives of a different cliaracter, but not less factious, 
nor a whit more respectable, (vould any one have believed that the Supreme 
Court was such a favourite institution with the |)co])le of India, that they 
could not bear the least innovation aflecting its ])rivileges? Yet it is 
declared that — 

The petitioners of aU clasacs^ inliabitaiits of Calcutta, arc most desirous 
to retain the security they derive from the institution of the Supreme Court 
of Judicature. 

What lias effected this groat revolution in tlie opinion of all classes 
Simply, an im))cnding danger to the interests of one class. 7’his truth was 
partially revealed by the European speakers at the meeting, where the peti- 
tion was agreed upon.* 

'J'he reduction of any portion of the power and influence of the Supreme 
Court, cannot be expected to be very agreeable to the practitioners in that 
court ; and, accordingly, they arc loudest in their complaints ; they are 
found bitterly denouncing the clauses by which the local government is 
made independent of the Supreme Court, and by which, authority is given 
to erect new courts of justice, to which lCiiroj)eans, as well as natives, 
shall be aineiuible. With their own spirit, they have succeeded in imbuing 
their hearers, for he who goes about to persuade the multitude they are ill- 
governed shall never want followers.*' For the first time since it began to 
exist, the Supreme Court has risen to the highest favour with the iniiabitants 
of C^alcutta, and they are now aj)prchensive of the smallest abridgment of 
those powers, which were lately regarded by Europeans with no great 
alfection, and by the majority of natives with terror and n^ersion. It is 
certain that all rej)ort has hilherlo concurred in representing the Supreme 
Court as the source of great misery and mischief. Thi'se evils wtic not^ 
indeed, attributable to the honouraldc and conscientious men who occupii^d 
the judicial seat, but to the court and its forms of procedure not being 
adapted to the state of the country upon wiiich it had been forced, and in 
which it has never yet become naturalized. It has been constantly repre- 
sented, that many persons had been entirely ruined by proceedings in this 
court; that the extraordinary extension of its jurisdiction had created much 
alarm and many .serious complaints, and that the native inhabitants, instead 
of seeking its protection, were above all things anxious to avoid its inter- 
ference. Nowy it appears that the court deserved altogether a different 
character ; but, it is lamentable that the publication of its merits should have 
been deferred until its powders were diminished, and its very existence })laced 
in some danger. JOven now, the zeal of its \vnrmcst defenders cannot blind 
them to the fact of its past unpopularity ; and Mr. Turton, especially, 
thought it necessary to make a laboured attempt to shc-.v that its ill- name was 
undeserved. That gentleman is reported to have spoken thus: 

* See Asiatic Journai, vul. vxii., p. 159. 
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It has been said, that the natives of Calcutta have been ruined by it (the 
Supreme Court); I am compelled, however, to say that, by whomever that 
may be asserted, it is false and unfounded. Let me know who has been so 
ruined^point out to me the man who has spent more in litigation in the Su- 
preme Court, than that which was required fairly to try the question of right 
or wrong, and I will soon satisfy any dispassionate inquirer that it arose from 
those vindictive or malignant feelings, which lead men to litigation, rather for 
the purpose of gratifying their own evil passions than for any trial of right. 

The warmth displayed in the vindication of the Supreme Court is entirely 
misplaced, for the advocate leaves the matter just where he found it. The 
charge is, that to those who arc rich enough and wicked enough to seek the 
gratiheation of their malignant passions, by the ruin of their neighbours, 
the Supreme Court affords ample means ; and this is not denied by Mr, Tur- 
ton. What regulations will ultimately be made with respect to that court — 
what place it will occupy in the future judicial system of India, it is impossible 
to predict ; but, undoubtedly, any change which should secure the intended 
advantages of the Supreme Court and abolish its actual evils, would be 
acceptable both to the European and Indian community, though it might 
not be equally agreeable to those who profit by the continuance of abuse. 
Men’s interests greatly warp their judgments, and impair the acuteness of 
their moral perceptions. When ^^our craft is in danger,” wc arc all apt 
to persuade ourselves tliat the danger extends much further than it really 
docs; and when any existing system works well for ourselves, wc are very 
unwilling to believe that it works ill for others. That sagacious person, to 
whom was referred the dispute as to the ])roperty of the oyster, wliich he 
determined by swallowing the lish, and bestowing on each litigant a shell, 
was no doubt very well satisfied with the result, and thoiiglit the mode of 
procedure an admirable one. It worked well for him — so has the ►Sujirerne 
Court for the lawyers. But they have had a long day, and it is time the 
public should have theirs. 

We have seen the sentiments of Mr. Turton ; they found a sympathetic 
echo in a ^Mcarncd friend,” Mr. Dickens. I1iat gentleman regarded the 
project of framing a code of Indian law as chimerical. ’J'he task is, un- 
doubtedly, difficult ; and the difficulties will be greatly increased, if that 
ingenuity, which might be beneficially employed in facilitating the progress 
of the Commissioners, be only exerted in raising objections and impedi- 
ments. It may not be very easy to reconcile Hindoo and Mahometan insti- 
tutions; but it must be remembered, that the one class now patiently 
submit to the criminal jurisprudence of the other. It is observed, that 
these systems must be reduced to a uniformity with a third law, still more 
discordant, “ our own, which,” says the speaker, wc inherit as our birth 
right.” What is meant by this ? An Englishman may claim the law of 
his country as his birthright, so long as he remains in the land in which it is 
administered; but, even there, all that he can claim is the law as it actually 
exists at the time, which, probably, may differ very widely from that which 
prevailed at the period of his birth. Looking at the great changes which 
have already taken place, and at those which arc in contemplation, English- 
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men of tlic present day, without quitting their own country, will die under 
the dominion of a law, bearing but a very limited resemblance to that under 
which they were born ; and, why should English law be immortal in India, 
when its days arc numbered in its own land ? But whatever may be an 
Englishman’s right in his own country, when he quits it, he must be content 
to enjoy life, liberty, and property, upon the conditions of the law which may 
prevail in the place in which he cliooscs to reside. Even residence in an 
JOnglish colony will not secure to him the administration of English law. In 
the Mauritius, he will be judged by the Code Napoleon ; in Trinidad, by the 
Spanish Law ; in Dernerara, by the Dutch, Why should he be dissatisfied at 
finding, in India, that he must conform his actions to another code ? The 
people of India arc certainly better entitled to consideration in their own 
country, than casual settlers ; and the law which is best adapted to protect 
and promote their interests, is the law which ought to prevail, and to which 
all persons should be required to submit. There will still be enough to keep 
the various classes of inhabitants apart, without perpetuating the distinctions 
created by conflicting systems of law. 

But while the framers of the late Act are accused of doing too little for 
English law, they arc condemned for doing too much for the English 
Churcli ; from whence, it may be inferred, that there were more lawyers 
than divines present at the meeting. The guilt of the British Legislature, 
in this resjxmt, resolves itself into the elevation of two archdeaconries into 
cj)iseopal sees, a measure very necessary to the well-being of the Church 
establishment in India, and attended by an increase of expense too trivial 
to be regarded by the pettiest dependency of the British state. This, in- 
deed, is substantially admitted by the petitioners themselves, x^ll the objec- 
tions, which can be urged against tin's enactment, will apply with equal force 
to the interference of l<mropeans in the government of India. If that country 
is to remain under liiuropean influence, it is surely desirable, for its own 
sake, that its rulers should not forget that they arc accountable to a higlicr 
tribunal than that of man for the exercise of their authority. Due provision 
for the religious observances of the ruling powers, is as necessary as any 
other |)art of the exj)cnditure of the State, and the governed will derive from 
it ijuite as much benefit as the governors. But a very severe lecture on. this 
subject is read by the petitioners to the liCgisIature, who are thus instructed 
in their duties : — 

The only legitimate object of taxation is civil government, defence and im- 
provement of the country to be taxed ; the only legitimate object of extensiun 
of territory, or colonization, is the extension of knowledge, civilization, trade, 
and commerce. 

These are not Indian sejitiinonts, though they are put into the mouths of 
natives of India. 8uch opinions arc not derived cither from the Shasiers 
or the Koran ; tlicy come from another school, and sufllciently attest what 
class of persons were the prime movers in the whole transaction. 

One very modest pro|)osal is, that the expenses ol the Church establish- 
ment should be defrayed by deductions from the dividends upon India stock; 
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Jet the liolders of that species of property look to this, and learn what they 
liave to expect, if ever political sciolists and disaffected adventurers gain 
the ascendancy in Indian affairs. 

Tile absolute power of legislation conferred upon the O ovcrnor-Gcncral-in- 
Council, is another ground of complaint. Little change is effected, in this 
respect, beyond relieving the subordinate governments of their Icirislativc 
duties, and dispensing with the necessity of registration in the Supreme 
Court. The latter regulation has formerly been alleged to be of little 
value; but opinions change. The power of absolute legislation must reside 
somewhere : and, if not with the Governor-gcneral-in-Council, it seems 
difficult to say where, in the existing state of India, it can be placed so satis- 
factorily. The power may be abused — but so it may wherever vested ; and, 
without a complete revolution in the whole system of Indian (Tovernment, 
it could not be rendered more popular. But, independently of this incon- 
venience, is India prepared for a popular form of government ? I'lie late 
Air. Mill \vas, certainly, not indisposed to the extension of popular power; 
what was his opinion ? It was delivered, very explicitly and unreservedly, 
before the Committee of the House of Commons, upon whose report the 
Act, now complained of, was founded. Being asked : “ Do you con- 
sider, in the present state of Indian society, anything approaching to repre- 
sentation, as entirely out of the (|ucstion?*' Mr. Mill answered: ‘‘1 con- 
ceive w'holly so.*' What will the Calcutta utilitarians say to this opinion of 
one of the most distinguished loaders of their sect? But, in truth, all sen- 
sible men must see, that to popularize the Indian government, would l)e 
almost equivalent to suspending the operations of government altogether. 
If advisers and counsellors were multiplied, so would be delays. The 
career of improvement, for which the petitioners express so much anxiety, 
\vould be retarded, and uncertainty and vacillation w^ould pervade every 
department of the State. 

The complaints, that no provision is made for the promotionof education, 
for the formation of roads, canals, and [lublic w’orks, would be reasonable 
enough, had the Government immense funds ready to embark in facilitating 
those national objects. But this, as the petitioners know and affirm, is not 
the fact ; and to complain, as the petitioners do, that too much is already 
demanded in the Avay of taxation, and, at the same time, to ex])ress disap- 
pointment at the postponement of measures which must call for much more, 
is a course which might have been expected rather from the inhabitants of 
Tipperary than of Bengal. 

How much better would it be for all to unite with the local autliorities in 
endeavouring to carry out the beneficent intentions of the Legislature for the 
welfare of India — to bani.sh all factious and party -feelings — ^to secure all 
attainable good, and to discourage indiscreet and mischievous strivings after 
that which is unattainable ! I'his would be true wisdom, true policy, 
and true patriotism; this is the only course by which the interests of 
India can be effectually promoted, or its connection with England rendered 
W'hat it might be, -a blessing to both countries. But wdiile agitators and 
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demagogues abroad are supported and countenanced by agitators and dema- 
gogues at home, this most desirable result is scarcely to be hoped for. 

Mr. Hume’s second resolution, having no relation to any of the subjects 
of the petition, may be passed over. His third and fourth apply to the 
redress of real grievances. The long continuance of a disproportioned duty 
on the sugar of British India, was discreditable to the Ministers who main- 
tained, and the TiCgislaturc who tolerated, such an injustice ; and the tardy and 
inefficient measure of redress, which has at length been adopted, only 
evinces that nothing will be yielded which can by possibility be withheld. 
Justice requires, not only that certain favoured portions of India should be 
placed on an equality with other British possessions, but tliat all India should 
be placed in the same position ; and the advocates of the rights of that 
country must not remit their exertions till this is achieved. A point of far 
less practical utility, but still one absolutely necessary to be insisted upon, if 
it be only for the sake of decency, is that enunciated in the fourth resolu- 
tion — that of equality of duties upon Indian manufactured articles imported 
into this country, and corrosj)onding articles of British manufacture imported 
into India. The justice of those propositions is so obvious, that they 
must ultimately triumph, if they be not sunk by the bad company in 
which they are placed, as was the case on the J4th of July last. Minis- 
ters arc sehlom over willing to listen to applications for a remission of 
taxation : and it is the worst possible policy to mix up a just complaint, 
with the frothy ebullitions of political fanaticism, so as to afford a plausible 
excuse for rejecting the entire compound, — the good together with the evil. 

A Fuir.M) TO India. 


THE MOON IN SEPTEMBER. 

ITow like the breath of love the rustling breeze 
Is breathing throiigh the frogrant sandal trees ! 

How sad but sweet the bulbul sings above 
The rose plucked off its stalk — his withering love ! 
l.ikc liquid silver, yon soft gliding stream 
Wanders and glistens by the lunar beam. 

Which, like a modest maid in love and fear. 

Shrinks half reluctant from the clasp so dear 
Of frequent-heaving waves. But, see ! a cloutl 
Hath wrapt tlic Moon, like Beauty in a shroud. 

But now slie issuing shines with brightest shccii, 

And tips with silver all the woodlands green. 

Region of bliss ! Irradiate gem of night ! 

Soother of sorrows! Orb of gentle light! 

Full right the bards of ancient days suppose 
Tliou wert the region where the deities chose 
To bide their nectar from the demon’s fell,* 

Destroyed or headlong hurled to deepest bell. 

For, still resplendent Moon I whene’er we sec 
Thy placid face, and fondly gaze on thee. 

Its gentleness upon the w'oundcd soul 
Exerts a healing power and calm control. 

KASiritASAD Girosir. 

* Such is the legend in Uiadu mythology. 
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MERMEN AND MERMAIDS. 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir: — The existence of mermaids having once been almost universally 
believed in Europe, it may, perhaps, be considered curious by some of your 
readers, that a similar belief prevails in Japan, China, and Eastern Tartary. 

Number 253, of the Saturday Ma^fazme^ contains an engraving of a pre- 
tended mermaid, that was exhibited in London a few years since, and a copy 
of part of a Japanese drawing, representing,” what the writer of the article 
supposed to be, “ one of their deities,” The engraving is accompanied by a 
remark, ** that the w'ritten characters underneath probably describe the subject 
of the drawing.” This conjecture is perfectly correct, as the two large charac- 
ters, in the centre, arc the Chinese characters Jin-yii^ literally ‘ Man-fish the 
small Firo-l'ann characters, on the right, are Nin-^iyOf the Ja))anese words 
for ‘ man * and ‘ fish,* and the small Kala-kana characters, on the left, are 
siu-iyui, the Japanese pronunciation of the Chinese characters Jin-yu. It is 
obvious, however, that the Japanese writer intended calling the figure a mer- 
man, and not a god. 

That the people of Cliina and Chinese Tartarv, as well as the Japanese, 
believe in the existence of Mermen, is proved bv the doscrijitions of them 
given in the best Chinese and Mantchn dictionaries. The Muntrhu in 

piilckhu piihcy^ a Dictionary of the Mantchn language, compiled by order of 
the Emperor Kang-hc, and augmented by order of the Emperor Kccn-liing, 
calls the merman Nialma nimahay literally, * the man-fish and says, that it is 
produced in the seas ; that, from the waist upwards, it rcsemlilcs a man ; 
from the waist downwards, a fish; and adds, that it is found in the ocean in 
various parts of the world. The Tsin» wan ivei shoOy\ a Mantchn dictionary 
explained in Chinese, gives the merman the same name, and describes it in 
almost the same manner, — as it translates Nialma nimaha, by tlie Chinese 
characters for ‘ man’ and ‘ fish,’ and adds, that it is produced in the great sea 
— that, from the waist upwards, it resembles a man ; from the waist down- 
wards, a fish. 

T\\q Ching tszc-tungy an excellent Cliincse dictionary, dc.scribcs the Jiw-w// 
as follows:— It has eyes, cars, a mouth and nose; hands, nails, and ahead. 
Its skin and flesh are as white as alabaster, and it has no scales. It has fine 
hair of five colours ; the hair of its head is like a horse’s tail, and is five or six 
feet long ; its body is also five or six feet long. Both males and females liavc 
been taken, and kept in ponds. This account, with one or two other parti- 
culars, which I have intentionally omitted, is copied almost verbatim into the 
Emperor Kang- he’s Dictionary, which is the standard of the Chinese languagc.:|: 

More information relating to mermaids could be furnished from Chinese and 
Japanese works, but I am unwilling to occupy more of your space with so 
trifling a subject. 

I am, &c., 

Wm. Huttmann. 

20, Bedford-streety Strand. 

* Vol. xxxIL, fol. S'!. t Vol. ii., fol.24. 

X Ching-taat-tunfi s section Hae-tiieih-cJiung, fol. .'I. Kang-he-tHUX-hSan , fiamc section, fol. 2. See 
also Dr. Morrison's Dictionary of the Chinese lan^ui^vc, part ii., vol. i., page 333« No. and Dc 
Guignes* Dictionnaire CMnou-Franfais et Latin, foL (Kdf No. 12,775* 
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CAPTAIN BACK’S ARCTIC LAND EXPEDITION * 

The froo^raphical discoveries in the Arctic regions will not ho ranked 
amongst the least important accessions made to science, in tlic ninetccMUh 
century. They have, moreover, less connexion with mercantile views, and 
prospects of pecuniary gain, than the geographical discoveries of former 
times. It may he assumed that few arc so sanguine, in the present age, as 
to calculate upon a north-west passage to India, at least until railroads can 
he laid down upon the ice, and its motions arc known with more certainty, 
and can be provided against. 

Like all objects, in which physical impediments seem to set limits to the 
power of man, and to tell liim thus far shalt thou go, but no farther,” 
we can advance only step by step, and each progressive clFort is made with 
pain and risk. But, since experience, as well as reason, has demonstrated 
the futility of the ancient theory, that parts of the earth were not designed 
to be habitable, we arc entitled to conclude that nothing but perseverance 
is required, to disclose to us the geography of the entire planet on which we 
arc placed. 

The expedition of Captain Back was not only not suggested by sclfisli or 
sordid motives, but originated in a humane and generous spirit of sympathy 
for Caj)tain lloss and his lellow-travellers. 'I’heir absence for three years, 
without intelligence of them, and the unfavourable reports respecting their 
fate, suggested by the j)eeuliar severity of the seasons, led Captain Back to 
oiler to conduct an expedition over-land from Canada to the l*olar Sea; the 
offer met with instant cneoiiragoment from (government and the Hudson's 
Bay Company, and a most liberal subscription from (corporations and private 
individuals, to which was added a grant of .C2,tM)0 from (Tovernment, pro- 
vided an ample sum for outfit. The commander of the expedition was 
armed witli the authority not only of Government, but of the Hudson s 
Bay Company, whose officers and servants apj)car to have promoted, very 
essentially, its objects ; the Company having undertaken to furnish resources 
and sup])Iies. 

The instructions from the ('olonial Oflicc directed Captain Back to pro- 
ceed from Montreal, by the route of the north-west traders, to the Great 
Slave Lake ; then to strike off to the north-eastward, to the Great Kish 
liiver (Thlew-ec-choh), supposed to issue from Slave Lake, and to flow 
northward to the sea ; to proceed to the Polar Sea in search of lloss and 
his companions, and to survey and map the unknown coasts. As the intel- 
ligence of Captain lloss's return was communicated (with wonderful rapi- 
dity) to Captain Back, before he had sufiicicntly advanced to commence his 
search for them, the expedition may be considered as limited to the other 
objects, and one of gcograj)hical discovery only. 

On the 28th J uiie, 1833, Captain Back, with Mr. Richard King, as 
surgeon and naturalist, and eighteen men, exclusive of a few who were sub- 

* N.*irrativc of the Arctic Laiui Expcilitioii to tlic liloullt of the Great F'isli River, and nloi \7 tlie 
Shores of the Arctic Ocean, in tlie years IlKW, ItCM, and UWri. Uy Captain Hack^ U.N., (.'oniinandcr 
4>f the Expcilitiuii. Illustrated by .n Map and IMatcs. London^ 1U3G. Murray. 

Asia t, J our n . N .8 , V o l.2 1 . N u. 8 J . H 
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sequently discharged, took liis departure from Norway House, a depot of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, on Jack River. The journey was to be per- 
formed partly by land, over mountains, flats and swamps ; partly by water, 
on lakes and rivers, often unnavigable by reason of rapids, falls, and other 
impediments, wdiich rendered frequent portages ” indispensable. In none 
of its natural features does America exhibit a stronger appearance of new- 
ness, in comparison with the old continents, than in her rivers, which have 
not yet worn out for themselves horizontal channels. The prospect of severe 
labour and scanty fare (for, although they carried a plentiful supply of 
pemmican^ they depended much upon casual and uncertain sources) \vas 
not calculated to excite much ardour in the breasts of the travellers \ but they 
were prepared for difliculties. 

On the 5th July, they got to Cumberland House, another of the Com- 
pany’s depots, from whence they started for their projected winter station 
on the Great Slave Lake. They reached Fort Resolution, on this lake, on 
the 8th August. 

From this point, the journey of discovery may be said to have commenced. 
Captain Back was now embarrassed respecting his route; the Indians 
seemed to know nothing of the Thlew-ce-choh, and, consequently, spoke 
unfavourably of it, and recommcnde<l a route by another river, the Tcli- 
lon, or The-lew, which they represented as running to the westward ol 
North. He finally determined to set out in search of the former river. 
He proceeded along the southern side of the lake ; the rocks were all 
granitic, and the islands in the lake began to assume a mountainous charac- 
ter. The scenery, on the right, is described as exhibiting a striking picture 
of rugged wildness : rising to a perpendicular height of upwards of 1, 200 
feet, the rocks were rent, as if by some violent convulsion, into deep 
chasms and rugged fissures.” On reaching the extremity of Slave Lake, 
they had to climb the steep and rocky bed of Hoar-frost River, to the high 
lands, from whence the waters take an opposite course. The falls of this 
river are numerous, and the scenery in its course is romantically wild. 
Pursuing a north-easterly route, they came to a magnificent lake, to which 
the name of Aylmer was given, communicating with another to the south- 
east, called Clinton Golden Lake, which has a communication with Great 
Slave Lake. From the high land to the north of Lake Aylmer, Captain 
Back had the gratification of beholding the long sought Thlcw-ce-choh. 

Having ascertained the existence of this stream, which has its source to 
the north of Lake Aylmer, and traced it to Musk Ox liake, into which it 
swells, in about the parallel of 64®. 40'., long. 108°., Captain Back re- 
turned, at the beginning of September, to the spot, at the N.E. extremity 
of Slave Lake, where their winter-quarters were prepared by Mr. McLeod, 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company, to whose spirited enterprise, in joining the 
expedition, and to whose indefatigable exertions in supplying food, it was 
greatly indebted. 

Here they passed a dreary winter, the thermometer, on the 7th January, 
being 102 °. below the freezing point ! The positive inconveniences, arising 
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from the severity of the climate, could be endured and even alleviated ; but 
the suflerin^ of the Indians, who came to their quarters for food and medi- 
cine, liarrowed their feelings. Compelled to husband their resources, the 
party could but sparingly relieve these children of the wilds. The game 
deserted their usual haunts ; fish became scarce ; the forest was no longer 
a shelter, nor the land a support ; ^ famine, with her gaunt and bony arm,’ 
pursued them at every turn, withered their energies, and strewed them 
lifeless on the cold bosom of the snow.” The sick and infirm were aban- 
doned, and amongst the appalling transactions which Captain Back heard 
of, in his journey, was one which is almost too revolting to mention. A 
Cree Indian, under the influence of hunger, actually devoured his wife, and 
then his children, all but one son, of eleven years of age, who was rescued 
from the same fate by reaching Fort Resolution. The atrocity was too 
great even for his own tribe to tolerate ; and he was shot by them. , 

On the 25th April, Captain Back received intelligence of the return of 
Captain Ross, with a letter from Sir C'harles Ogle, the Chairman of the 
(^’ommittee for Managing the Expedition, directing him to turn his whole 
attention to completing the coast line of the N.E. extremity of America, 
from l*oint Turnagain eastward to Ross’s Farthest, in lat. 09®. 87'. N., 
long. 98°. dO'. \V. 

On the 7th June, 1884, they left their winter-quarters (dignified with the 
name of Fort Reliance), on a wearisome and dangerous journey across 
treacherous ice, and swamps, and rapids, impelling the boats on “runners” 
plated witli iron, partly with dogs, and partly by the labours of the men. 
The weather was still severe ; with snow, sleet, and furious winds. The 
advance, under Mr. McLeod and the Indians, supplied them occasionally 
with deer-meat, which was left under caches^ concealed from the animals 
of prey. The Thlew-cc-choh was reached again, a little above Musk Ox 
Jjakc, on the 1st July. “ It docs not become me,” observes the author, 

to enlarge upon the difficulty and danger of transporting a weight, all 
tilings included, of near 5,000 pounds, over ice and rock, by a circuitous 
route of full 200 miles; but, when the pain endured in walking on some 
parts, where the ice formed innumerable spikes that pierced like needles ; 
the risk encountered in others, where, black and decayed, it threatened at 
every step to cngulph us ; the anxiety about provision, and the absence of a 
guide for a considerable part of the way— when these and other difficulties 
are taken into consideration, it will, perhaps, be conceded, that the obstacles 
must be great which cannot be surmounted by steady perseverance.” 

Here Mr. McLeod and his party were dismis.sed, and the expedition pro- 
ceeded up the river, the rapids of which exposed the boat and its cargo, 
ten persons, to many risks. 

The course of the river, which was Nortli, a little inclining to the East, 
gave strong reason to hope, that the theory which made the Thlew-ec-choh 
identical with Back’s River, which falls into Bathurst’s Inlet, was a true 
one. On reaching the parallel of about (>5^, however, when little more 
than a degree to the southward of the coulluencc of Back’s River with 
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Bathurst’s Inlet, the river made a sudden deviation to the south-east, thus 
destroying all the calculations founded upon the northerly course of the 
river. At this part it widened into a lake, which discharged itself by “ an 
awful series of cascades, nearly two miles in length, and making, in the 
whole, a descent of about sixty feet.” 

They now got upon the frontiers of the Esquimaux, who are such for- 
midable enemies of the Indians, that the latter never venture high up the 
river ; and they cautioned Captain Back against the bad qualities of these 

shivering tenants of the arctic zone.” 

The river resumed a more northerly direction, though still easterly ; it 
was still beset with rapids, alternately narrowed by the frowning rocks^^ 
and expanding into lakes. As the weather became warmer, clouds of 
mosquitos and sand- flies tormented the party, which much aggravated their 
toils. 

A little above the parallel of 66®, the river spread due east into several 
large lakes ; and here was a prospect of extensive and unbroken flclds of 
ice, stretching to the extremest point of vision.” 

We were (says Captain Back) on an island ; and the ridges and cones of sand 
were not only of great height, but singularly crowned with iininensc boulders, 
grey with lichen, which assuredly would have been considered as having been 
placed by design, had not the impossibility of moving such enormous masses 
proved incontestibly that it was Nature’s work. It was with indescribable sor- 
row that 1 beheld from one of these boulders a lirru field of old ice, which had 
not yet been disturbed from its winter station. The nearest hind was a bold 
rocky bluff', about ten miles to the northward, but receding thence to an indis- 
tinct outline ; the southward view ofl'cred nothing more encouraging, for the 
shore ill that direction was low and distant; while to the eastward, which was 
manifestly our course, a black line, supfiosed to be water, just bordered the 
horizon. The whole of this expanse was scaled with ice ; and with the excep- 
tion of a lane of open water from our encampment to a sand- hill in the south- 
west, and some small holes too remote from each other to serve any purpose, 
there was not a place that could with any certainty be fixed on as ailor<liiig a 
passage. Nevertheless, the attempt was made the next morning, a little past 
3 A.M. ; and, though without the slightest idea of getting bevond the sand-hill, 
I directed the steersman to pull for it : in doing wliicli, we soon lost all traces 
of the current. The lane grew narrower as wc proceeded, until there was 
barely room for the boat to pass with the poles. The ice here, far from being 
decayed, was two feet thick, green, and compact, and gave ominous token of 
what was in reserve for us farther north. 

Not daunted, however, they prosecuted their laborious journey, lifting the 
boat and cutting passages with axes, sometimes carried along by dangerous 
currents, and dashed against rocks, till they got to the last of the three Jakes, 
named MacDougall, which tliey entered through a zig-zag passage : 

Bending short round to the left, and in a comparatively codtracted channel, 
the whole force of the water glided smoothly, but irresistibly, towards two stu - 
pendous gneiss rocks, from .500 to 800 feet high, rising like islands on citiier 
side. Our first care was to secure the boat in a small curve to the left, neat 
which Hie river disapiicuicd in its descent, bending iqi showeib of spray. Wc 
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found it was not one fall, as the hoilow roar had led us to believe, but a suc- 
cession of falls and cascades, and whatever else is horrible in such ** confusion 
worse confounded.” It expanded to about the breadth of four hundred yards, 
having near the centre an insulated rock, about 300 feet high, having the same 
barren and naked appearance as those on each side. From the projection of 
the main western shore, wliich concealed the opening, issued another serpen- 
tine rapid and fall ; while to the right there was a strife of surge and rock, the 
roar of which w'as heard far and wide. The space occuj)ying the centre, from 
the first descent to the island, was full of sunken rocks of unequal heights, 
over which the rapid foamed, and boiled, and rushed with impetuous and deadly 
fury. At that part, it was raised into an arch ; while the sides were yawning 
and cavernous, swallowing huge masses of ice, and then again tossing the 
splintered fragments high into the air. A more terrific sight could not well be 
conceived, and the impression which it produced was apparent on the coun- 
tenances of the men. The portage was over scattered debris of the rocks (of 
which two more with perpendicular and rounded sides formed a kind of wall 
to the left), and afforded a rugged and dilTicult way to a single rock at the 
foot of the rapid, about a mile distant. The boat was emptied of her cargo, 
but was still too heavy to be carried more than a few yards ; and, whatever the 
consequence, there was thus no alternative but to try the falls. 

At this part of their journey, they had made so much casting, that they 
wore only ninety-four miles north of Chesterfield Inlet into Hudson’s Bay, 
into which, tliere is every probability, the other great river, the Tch-Ion, 
falls. I’he course of the Thlcw-ee-elioh began now to diverge to the 
north, ‘‘ rushing with fearful impetuosity amongst rocks and large stones.” 
'fo the westward, the rocks attained considerable altitude ; they were deso- 
late, rugged, and barren ; on the eastern side was more vegetation, on n 
shelving and regular country. Tlic mountains increased, and the river 
opened into another lake (Franklin), with frightful falls at its extremity, 
which exposed the boat to some peril ; and here they first met with Ks(|ui- 
manx, who had never seen Europeans before, and from whom they learned 
that the sea {tarreoke) was within a day’s journey. 

The river now widened into a vast expanse, and to a head-land, which 
had a coast-like ajipearancc. Captain 13aok gave the name of Victoria, 
from the princess, who had taken a lively interest in the expedition. ^‘This,” 
observes Captain Back, may be considered as the mouth of the Thlew- 
ce-clioh, which, after a violent and tortuous course of o30 geographical 
miles, running througli an iron-ribbed country, without a single tree on tlie 
whole line of its banks, expanding into line large lakes with clear horizons, 
most embarrassing to the navigator, and broken into falls, cascades, and 
rapids, to the number of no less liian cighiy-three in the whole, pours its 
waters into the Polar Sea, in latitude 1 1'. OH". N., and longitude 1)1®. 
30'. 0". W. ; that is to say, about thirty-seven miles more south than the 
mouth of th»Copper Mine llivcr, and nineteen miles more south than that 
of Back’s River, at the lower extremity of Batliurst’s Inlet.” 

They rounded tliis head-land, and pui'.sucd the line of coast on each side, 
hoping for a favourable passage on the west to Point ’I'urnngain. At 
Itmgth, on the last day of .Inly, in lat. 07'^. 11'. 21". N , long. 05°. 2'- 
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J VV their further progress was arrested hy closely-packed ice, and the 
season began to change. The coast was explored on foot to the extreme 
northern limit attained, hounded by land, a few miles north of the latitude 
of Point Turnagain. 

From various appearances, from the flood-tide coming from the West, 
drift-wood, and the sight of a whale, Capt. Back infers a passage to exist 
to the north, in a part indicated in his map, and a southern cliannel to 
Regent’s Inlet. He says : 

1 shall not attempt to describe what were my feelings at finding my endea- 
vours baffled in every quarter but the one with which (however interesting as 
regarded the trending of the land) I had no concern. When the mind has 
been made up to encounter disasters and reverses, and has fixed a point as the 
zero of its scale, however for a time it may be depressed by doubts and diffi- 
culties, it will mount up again with the first gleam of hope for the future ; but, 
in this instance, there was no expedient by which we could overcome the 
obstacles before us : every resource was exhausted, and it was vain to expect 
that any efforts, however strenuous, could avail against the close-wedged icc, 
and the constant fogs which enveloped every thing in impenetrable obscurity. 
No one, of course, can regret so much as I do, that the important and inte- 
resting object of ascertaining the existence of a passage along the coast to 
Point Turnagain was not accomplished; hut, if there be any who think that 
little was achieved, in comparison with what was undertaken (though such a 
notion can hardly with justice be entertained), let them reflect that, even in 
the ordinary pursuits of men, w'itli all the appliances of civilized life to boot, 
the execution is rarely equal to the conception ; and then, also, consider how 
much greater the impediments must be in a climate where the elements war 
against all intruders, and confound the calculations, and set at nought the 
talents even of such men as Parry and Franklin. 

I had for some time cherished the notion of dividing the party, leaving four 
to protect the boat and property, whilst the remainder, with Mr. King, would 
have accompanied me on a land-journey towards Point Turnagain ; but this 
scheme was completely frustrated by the impracticability of carrying any weight 
on a soil in which, at every step, we sunk half-leg deep ; destitute of shrubs 
or moss for fuel, and almost without water; over which we must have tra- 
velled for days to have made even a few miles of longitude; and where, finall}", 
if sickness had overtaken any one, his fate would have been inevitable. Thus 
circumstanced, therefore, and reflecting on the long and dangerous stream, 
combining all the bad features of the worst rivers in the country, that we had 
to retrace, the hazards of the falls and rapids, and the slender hope which 
remained of our attaining even a single mile farther, I felt that I had no choice, 
and, assembling the men, I informed them that the period fixed by his Majesty’s 
Government for my return had arrived; and that it now only remained to 
unfurl the British flag, and salute it with three cheers in honour of His Most 
Gracious Majesty, while his royal name should be given to this portion of 
America, by the appellation of William the Fourth’s Land. The intimation 
was received with extreme satisfaction ; and the loyal service ^jirformed with 
the cheering accompaniment of a small allowance from our limited remaining 
stock of spirits. 

The account of their return is a talc of sulFerings and toils. Captain 
Back reached Norway House on the 24lh Juue> 1835. 
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THE CELESTIAL LOVER. 

A Dlll^AM OF I.ATIN llOMANOE. 

CANTO THE SECOND. 

Again upon the Latin Dkeam, 

As down a flow*ry golden stream 
TItc Memory glideth on and sighs, 

Cowley of Tasso’s land !* for thee. 

To bear her pleasant company. 

Or shall I come to thee and borrow 
The music of thy Uarp of Sorrow, 

ISidding the tears of anguish start, 

Sweet l^oet of the Broken Heart !f 
Or touch my cittern with thy finger, 

Softest, tenderest, Grecian singer ;} 

Thou, whose plaintive lullaby, 

Poured slumber on the weeper’s eye, 

What time, upon the troubled sea, 

The mourning mother wrapped the vest 
Of purple on the infant’s breast. 

While wintry storm and thunder roll 
Blackness of horror on hCr soul. 

Or gently breathe upon my lyre 
The breath of thy poetic fire,§ 

Thou, by the hand of Sorrow led 
Unto the City of the Dead ; 

Upon %vhosc staring, frighted eye. 

With looks tossed upward to the sky, 

Wishing for death, and yet afraid to die, 
llemorse glared horribly ; and Dread, 

With hair that started on his head ; 

And Misery, the ghastly Spright, 

That on the burning pillow lay, 

Praying for early dawn of day. 

Then weeping for the night. 

Or rather thee, whose heart is stored |i 
With many a harvest- year of thoiighl 
From fair Arabian gardens brought, 

Thcc, from thy rich enchanted Hall 
Unto my lowly hearth I call, 

Turning the charmcil listener pale 
With Thalaba, the wondrous Tale. 

Oft at the evening hour of calm, 

Wiien the broad shadow of the palm 
By many a dancer’s mirthful bound 
Is scattered on the sunny ground ; 

To thee, as to her spirit’s Lord, 

From lute of sweetest melody, 

Her talcs of olden minstrelsy 
The Indian muse hath poured. 

* Marino, whose peculiar Concetti entitle him to that desifpiation. Tn the fourth canto of the poem 
upon Adonis, the story of Psyche is told with considerable beauty. 

t Ford, whose tragedy of Ttie Broken Heart is most pathetic. t: Simoniilos. 

t Sackvlllc ; alluding to tlie figures described In the Induction to the Mirror f 07 Mtuntttrate<t. 

§ Southey ; alluding to the Curse of Kehuma, 
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The Celesfial Trover. 

Beautiful Tntlinn Mnicl ! atc see, 

Beneath the feathery coco-tree, 

Upon thy lap the Outcast lyin" ; 

While, through the branches over-head. 

The suiTimor air is flying. 

Tlieii, learned Dreamer, visit me, 

And o*or my brightening fancy shed 
I'hc rich bloom of thy Poesy. 

She entered now a forest dark, 

A solitude of trees ; 

No rustling wing of mounting lark 
Sliaketh its wild notes on the breexe. 

Along the green untrodden way, 

Tlie mirrored foliage moveless lay, 

As on a smooth transparent river ; 

While through the black domes of the bower, 

The red sun shot its arrowy shower, 

Idke darts from Diaii's silver quiver. 

Piercing the night of leaves. 

All is silent as the tomb, 

“ Now ill glimmer, and now in gloom.” 

T!ic gentle mourner onward goes, 

And still the tear of smiIiicss flows. 

A flush is on her marble brow — 

>V’hat vision greets the wanderer nciw 
Softly, softly, softly, tread! — 

Underneatli yon aged tree, 

O’er-shaded by the canopy 
Uf Ijoughs, the h'orest God is sleeping ; 

Tile gray-moss round the old trunk creeping, 

A pillow for his head. 

But, hush ! the slumhercr starts to hear 
A footstep through the green- wood pass 
And sees with heavy slumbering eye 
(VV'hy roametli mortal maiden here. 

When l*aii upon his couch doth lie?) 

A huniaii shadow on the grass. =* 

The Pilgrim stood, nor angry lie, 

Kor sweeter than a pastoral lay 
In the melting light of May, 

Sighed that desolate ladyc — 

Succour ! succour ! succour me ! ’ ‘ 

Alas ! no aid the Forest King 
Unto the wounded heart could bring ; 

A word of peace he spoke and ended, 

While o’er his heavy eyes descended 
The slumber of bis noon-day dream. 

Many a rushing wind hath bowed 
That mighty forest, lone and dim, 

Making the solemn evening hymn, 
lire Psyche on her journey drear 
The sound of living things did hear. 

To soothe tlie aiiguisli of her breast. 

And now she comes, unlooked-for guest. 

The silence of the woods, durinii the filunibers of Fan, is frouuently noticed by the classic poets 
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Unto her sister's palace-gate; 

No voice of welcome hastes to greet 
'J'liat weary pilgrim's aching feet, 
lint envy darkened into hate. 

Now Cythcraca, witli her choir 
Of beautiful celestial daughters, 

To Cyprus* myrtle-groves had strayed ; 

■And there, amid the sapphire waters 
Their limbs of roseate lustre played. 

While up each darkling olive glade. 

Stole the faint whispers of the lyre ; 

And glimmering through the paths of trees. 

And up the winding bowers of green. 

The merry lover-groups were seen. 

Now one and then another flees 
Over the flashing crystal wave, 

' Witli feet like nioonbeams, and now one 
Flings up a shower to the sun, 

Then tlives into a pearly cave. 

As when, in Grecian grove at noon, 
l^iilled by the fountain's drowsy tune, 
iSome heavenly Messenger hath slept 
Till evening o’er the garden crept. 

And through the leaves the moonlight darted ; 

Quick from his flow'ry bed hath started, 

And from his wings of hundred hues 
Scattered about the silvery dews 
Upon the sable robes of night — , 

So Venus, in her rich delight, 

Upon the burning tvater glowed. 

Gilding the billows with her hair,* 

That, loosened by the amorous air. 

In hyacintliinc beauty flowed. 

But why so swiftly through the stream 
l^oth CythereaS white arid gleam, 
l^ike the beloved through a dream ? 

And wherefore, with upturned eyes, 

Watcheth she through yonder skies 
The radiant Bird of Paradise, 

That to the shadowy weaves descends. 

And o'er the listening goddess bends? 

While every car in silence hung 
Upon the tale the White Bird sung. 

Of wounded Cupid, and the Bride 
Whom Fate had parted from his side ; 
liow Gladness had forsaken earth, 

And Sorrow sat by every hearth ; 

No lovers talked beneath the trees. 

No children ** climbed their father's knees," 

Since Cupid on his couch was laid. 

And Cytherca*s footsteps strayed, 

Through the Cyprian myrtle shade." 

Psyche ! Psyche ! who was slie, 

A heavenly lover's bride to be ? 

* Kit Marlowe hat a similar image.. 
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No more the angry goddess heard ; 

ISut starting from the troubled sea. 

With cheek of wrath, and eye of flame. 
Unto her golden chamber came. 

Darting through the radiant door 
Her wratli on Cupid's head to pour. 

He for his lovely Bride was pining. 
Upon his silver couch reclining; 

Faded his pinions* gorgeous dyes, 

Tlie purple beauty of his eyes, 

By care and weeping vigils shaded, 

Liike violets in the sunlight faded. 

In vain the Hours, in glittering ring. 
His silken bed engarlanding. 

With voice, and song, and silvery string. 
His heart of sorrow would beguile. 

Or pile the rose beneath his head. 

Or breathe ambrosia o’er his bed. 

For on his saddened heart the smile 
Of her, the Beautiful, Forsaken, 

Came freshly back, as on the night 
When, in the Palace of Delight, 

The Bride unto his arms was taken. 
Unheeded flows the joyous measure 
From the red lips of full-eyed Pleasure, 
Dancing to the jocund strain ; 

And Hebe's white hand jiresscd in v.'iin 
From the warm veins of the vine. 

The blood that makes the soul divine. 

Weak the lover’s arm to save 
From his angry mother’s rage, 

The Wanderer f>n the stormy wave 
Of sorrow’s darkest tempest driven — 

Yet light unto her path was given. 

But it were idle toil for me, 

O meek and beautiful Uadyc, 

With lingering step to follow thee. 

Thy weary pilgrimage along-— 

£*en now upon my brightening song 
The beauty of tliy triumph dawns, 

And from the fair Blysian lawns 
The cittern pours its silvery sound — 

** Psyche with amaranth is crowned ! 

No more to wander from thy side. 
Celestial Lover ! take thy Bride !” 

l’envoi. 

Thus on the lucid waves of song, 

Unto her home of endless glory 
The Wanderer hath sailed along. 
Lighting the sadness of the story; 

And Psyche from her crystal tomb. 
Embalmed by Latin genius, risen, 
Beams on thee in celestial bloom. 

Warm with the purple hues of heaven ! 
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** Like Psyche thou in bloom and youth, 

Like her immortal in thy truth.** 

So sighed my heart its earlier lay ; 

Thou too along lite*s thorny way 
Like that meek wanderer hast trod ; 

And in the flow*ry time of years 
I last drunk the bitter wine of tears ! 

Thrice happy thou ! whose feet have found 
A lantern for the roughest ground, 

A Shepherd in thy God ! 

And, Lady, now my song is o*er ; 

Unto Italian fields doth fly 
The vision of the old Romance, 

To warm me with its eyes no more, 

Or sing me asleep upon the shore. 

Nor grieve 1 that tlie antique lute 
Of sweetest poesy is mute. 

Or song, or hymn, or voice divine, 

O £vcr-loved ! while I have thine ! 


MISS ROBERTS’ ‘‘ SCENES OF HINDOSTAN. ” 

TO THK EDITOR. 

My dear Sir : In reply to a letter, inserted in the Bengal Hnrkaru^ from the 
editor of the Calcutta Literary Gazette?^ disclaiming the authenticity of a 
paragraph said to be taken from the last-mentioned work, and appended to the 
“ Scenes and Characteristics of Hindostan,” I can only say, that I had every 
reason to believe that it was genuine. It was despatched to me in a letter 
from Calcutta, and arrived at the time that my work was going througii the 
press. The friend who sent it, could have had no other object than that of 
affording me the gratification of learning that iny writings were appreciated in 
Bengal, and as I had always ranked the editor of the Calcutta Literary Gazette 
amongst my well-wishers, 1 entertained no doubt of its authenticity. In re- 
publishing this comment in England, I felt merely desirous to evince my sense 
of the compliment he had paid me, for, without in the slightest degree wishing 
to say anything in disparagement of the Calcutta Literary Gazette^ it is obvious 
that its praise or its censure could have no possible influence in England. 
How the mistake originated, I cannot tell ; but I feel quite certain that the 
paragraph in qiicsticii was copied from one of the Bengal newspapers ; and I 
must only console myself by the conviction, that 1 possess some unknown 
friend in Calcutta who docs not object to praise articles emanating from that 
‘‘excellent miscellany, the Asiatic Journal the mistake, however, shall be 
rectified in a future edition of my work. 

Yours, very faithfully, 

August Mh, Emma Roberts. 

♦ ** Miss RoBsnn and D. L. R.— To the Editor of the Bmgal Ilurkarn and Chronicle. Sir: The 
paragraph in praise of Miss Robert’s new work, and ” that excellent miscidlany, the Asiatic Journal/* 
which Is quoted from the Calcutta Uternrff Gftzette, in your paper of Saturday, was not written by me, 
nor do I remember that it ever appejircd in any form in any work under my editorial direction. There 
must be some curious mistake in this. I have no oliyection to praise Miss Roberts, whose notices of 
society arc always animated and graphic ; but, for various reasons; 1 should not wish to be answerable 
for the paragraph imputed to me. Vours, die.— Eo. Cal. Lit. Gas.” 
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THE FAKEER OF THE CMFF. 

1 know not how the truth may be ; 

1 tell the tale as told to me. 

His step was slow, his words were few. 

His brow was worn and wan; 

He dwelt among those gloomy rocks, 

A melancholy man. L. E. L. 

That extraordinary tribe, the individuals of which are designated by the 
name which I have placed at the head of these pages, is very ancient, was very 
numerous, and continues to this day to be peculiar. If the term “ tribe” 
should properly imply a race connected together by any degree of consan- 
guinity, the most slender family- tie, or even by tbe supposed descent of the 
whole body from one original stock, then have I misused it ; for, in the one 
of which I speak, there exists no such connection. They are the Fakeers of 
the Arabian Nights, familiar and delightful alike to the schoolboy and the 
adult, and the Fugeers (the g being sounded like a k, intoned at the root of 
the tongue) of India, who, under one of its Moghul princes, gathered toge- 
ther an army numerically formidable, and caused a fanatical, and so far dan- 
gerous, insurrection. They are a body without a head, a sect without a 
master, and wanted nothing, before the British power was established in the 
East, but the organized system of the Jesuits, to render them tremendous and 
omnipotent, the last being scarcely too forcible a term by which to designate 
what the followers of Loyola tvere, or what, with similar means, the fakeers 
ivonld have been, in the larger held over which their sect extended. But they 
have no bond of union, no specific doctrine to distinguish them from other Ma- 
hommedans, and they come indifferently from the four classes of Mussulmans, 
the Shaikh, the Syud, the Moghul, and the Pathan. Without being gregarious, 
they are not, at the same time, universally recluse; for while some of them 
abide in the wildest and most inaccessible places, and lead a life perhaps more 
strictly solitary than that of the severest anchorite who ever secluded himself 
in Europe, the greater number live in and about the most populous cities ; and 
there is scarcely a village that has not its fakeer. They are not, however, I 
apprehend, in the present times, looked upon by the Mahommedan natives of 
British Hindostan (whatever may be their footing in other parts of India) 
either with the same awe or respect with which they were wont to be regarded, 
in the days of their fathers, and in the old time before them ; for, by the 
European residents, the fakeer is regarded with both dislike and contempt, as 
an artful impostor or a crack-brained fanatic ; and with very little of our know- 
ledge, the mass of natives under our sway have imbibed a large portion of our 
opinions and feelings on points like these ; and it is not now unusual for a 
fakeer to be driven away from the door by a Moslem, who, only a few years 
ago, would have given him half his own portion of food, and have deemed the 
remainder hallowed by this act of charity ; but, in these days, every descrip- 
tion of beggar is, in the colloquial dialect of the country, denominated “ a fa- 
keer and though many are still regarded with the highest degree of venera- 
tion, the natives have discovered that mendicity and sanctity are not neces- 
sarily connected, and that the mere claimant of eleemosynary aid may be driven 
with contumely from the door, without the vengeance of Allah being the im- 
mediate consequence : a discovery which has, of course, tended to diminish the 
reverence formerl3' entertained towards applicants who demanded alms in the 
name of the prophet. It must be acknowledged that a large proportion, al- 
though by no means a majority, of the sect in question, arc strictly devotees ; 
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and the annals of the Roman Catholic church do not contain records of any 
voluntary self-inflictions, or any description of corporeal penances and perma- 
nent mortifleation of the flesh, that can, in the excess of punishment, be com- 
pared to those which arc self-imposed by the fakeers, generally for trifling, 
often for imaginary, offences against religious morality, and in numerous in- 
stances from a conviction that such earthly punishment must prove sufficient to 
insure them future beatitude during eternity Of personal deformity thus 
superinduced, it requires a very short residence in India to furnish an observer 
with numerous and disgusting examples: — men more than half, and often 
entirely naked, having one or more of their limbs utterly withered from long 
disuse, their heads turned almost half round, their hands on the occiput or 
the crown, with the palms uppermost, and having become immoveable 
through years of persevering fixedness ; with a variety of other distortions^ 
many of which could not be described without giving offence to persons of any 
delicacy of feeling. Some of these terrible inflictions arc the consequences of 
vows, in order to attain, or on account of having obtained, the accomplishment 
of some much-desired object ; while motives of the deadliest revenge occasion- 
ally contribute to swell the list of these devoted people. That such incentives 
have been known to form the actuating power, the following narrative will suf- 
ficiently attest. Strange as it may appear to the European reader, I have no 
doubt of the truth of the foundation, and a considerable part of the superstruc- 
ture, of the story ; but it having been related by a native of India, I cannot 
vouch for the accuracy of those embellishments with which so imaginative a 
people contrive to make even truth appear incredible. However, upon subse- 
quent inquiry, I learned that the incidents narrated in this remote village had 
actually occurred to an officer of the Bengal army. 

During the war in India, from 1816 to 1819, of which so few of the incidents 
are known in England (though armies of the most efficient and magnificent de- 
scription operated on a scale of unusual extent, while deeds of chivalric valour 
were performed, of which the remembrance will perish, for want of a popular 
record), the division to which 1 had the honour to belong was destined to tra- 
verse immense tracts of hostile country. These provinces had scarcely ever 
before been visited by our troops in the character of enemies ; and much of what 
the romantic world would term adventure^ happened to individuals, without ex- 
citing more than the passing surprise or merriment of their brethren, or making 
more than a slight and easily eflaced impression upon those to whom they had 
occurred. Ail who arc acquainted with the duties and practices of the Bengal 
army (and I suppose it is much the same in the services of Madras and Bom- 
bay), are aware that very young subaltern officers are continually detached in 
command of parties, and for objects of great moment, which, in the more 
numerously officered army of the King, require a commandant of much 
higher rank, and more presumed experience, together with the aid of a great 
number of juniors. With us it is not uncommon to see a lieutenant sent upon 
some especial service, with several hundred sepoys under him ; and the expe- 
rience and proofs of self confidence thus given to the younger branches of the 
army, are such, that when fiiilure occurs, which it very rarely does, it is almost 
uniformly found to result from causes over which no commander could have 
had control, unless he were gifted with more than human perseverance. It hap- 
pened that, when detached with a single company from head-quarters, for the 

• The Hindoos entertain the same belief respecting the offering of personal and voluntary torture ; 
hence their Suttees, and various other sacrifices ; such as self-lminolation under the wheels of Jugger- 
naut's car; the ceremonies at the Doorga Poojah, &c. 
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purpose rather of keeping an eye upon a pass, than for any more active duty, 
T chanced to be thrown iu the way of a fakeer, whose manners and appearance 
excited my curiosity beyond what so accustomed an object would otherwise 
have had the power of doing, causing me to institute inquiries, which ended in 
my receiving the following detail from an old and intelligent inhabitant of the 
adjacent hamlet. I must premise, that the part of the country in which our 
troops were stationed, presented features of the wildest and most uncouth de^ 
scription, and was situated at so great a distance from the Company’s acknow- 
ledged territories, that 1 could with difficulty find a native who understood the 
Hindoostanee language. It was mountainous and jungley in the exlreme, 
almost entirely uncultivated, and affording only a miserable and precarious 
subsistence to its few inhabitants ; while beasts of prey abounded in regions 
from which man had not as yet been able to expel tiiem. So thick was the jungle 
for many miles around, that we were obliged to cut it down and clear it away, 
as well as our limited means would permit, from the small extent of ground 
required to pitch our tents; and as the orders I had received were of a nature 
to render me extremely anxious, more so than if greater activity had been im- 
posed, I was sedulous in exploring the adjacent rocks and passes through the 
hills; and it was in one of these disagreeable excursions that 1 fell in with the 
recluse to whom I have alluded. 

The Fakeer had taken up his abode on a rude projection, half-way up one of 
the rocky hills I have mentioned ; this cavern I was informed had been exca- 
vated by the labour of his own hands, and it bore every appearance of such 
rude though artificial construction. Close to the hollow of the rock, an impe- 
tuous, though not a very wide, cataract rushed forth, foaming and throwing 
up spray, which rendered the hermitage continually wet, and cfTectually pre- 
vented him from ever feeling the luxury which a dry habitation affords. 
There he sat crouched, for the aperture did not admit of his cither standing 
up, or lying at full length, in a most comfortless position ; on one side exposed 
to a never-ceasing shower, and on the other looking down upon a frightful ra- 
vine. The precipice was so abrupt as to give the idea of having been occasioned 
by a sudden split from an earthquake; the bottom was lost in obscurity, being 
only indicated by the lone murmuring of subterranean waters, which like “ Alp, 
the sacred river,” ran where the sun never could penetrate, to brighten them 
with its golden beams. As far as the eye could reach down this horrid abyss, 
its nigged sides were covered with stunted trees, and braiiibly jungle ; and 
though I cast the heaviCvSt fragments of rock that I could shove into the gulf 
below, I heard nothing beyond a few bounds, and the crackling of branches ; 
for the plunge into the waters could not reach my ears from the immea- 
surable profundity in which they were embedded. No echo was returned, 
from either rock or tree, in the descent of the ponderous fragment, and 
there was something wonderfully appalling in the total absence of reverbe- 
ration, its effect heightening the impression made upon my mind, by the wild 
and inhospitable scenery with which 1 was surrounded. It appeared as if the 
sullen and unfathomable depths of the abyss desired not to have communication 
with aught upon the surface of the earth, from which they were separated for 
ever and ever, and I felt as if I had no right to intrude upon their eternal 
seclusion. 

Such was the site of the Fakeer’s abode. His appearance denoted age, but 
then it might also have been the effect of his mode of life; though, making all 
allowances for the hardships he had undergone, I should say that he had 
passed his climacteric by half a score of winters. His hair, dirty and matted. 
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hung snakily about his neck and shoulders ; while an uncultured and savage 
beard united with it in affording covering to his breast, and formed all the 
clothing which his body knew. His eyes were glaring and haggard, and when 
subsequently 1 learned the story of his life, 1 found no difficulty in believing 
that the expression, which now marked them, had not been natural to them, 
but had become their characteristic from the moment in which, gleaming with 
long-suppressed fury, he obtained the revenge he sought for, and had now 
fixed itself unchangeably in those withering orbs, even against the will of the 
guilty anchorite. I feared him not, for 1 at once saw that he was powerless ; 
but when I first came upon him suddenly, in my wandering about the hill, I 
own that — to my heart. 

The lifti> blood thrilled with sudden start, 

for there was that in his aspect which I should not willingly have encountered 
in such a savage locality, and where I had no reason to look for a friendly 
reception. In his right hand, be held a piece of wood, which I afterwards 
learned formed the handle of a sort of dagger-knife, a weapon with a short 
but rather broad and two-edged blade, capable of inflicting a most tremendous 
and surely fatal wound— which for more than fifty years he hail never once 
let go, and which lie had not now the power of unloosening ; for so firm and un- 
remitting had been his grasp, that his very finger-nails had actually grown into 
his flesh and sinews, and projected considerably through the back of his hand, 
while the rudc-constructed hilt of the weapon had worn his fingers to the 
very bone. The circumstances which had reduced him to this state of misery 
and hel|)lcssness, were subsequently related to me in the following narrative. 

In that part of the India Company’s kingly territory, which borders upon 
the Punjaiib, there dwelt a respectable Mussulman family, one of the members 
of which was a daughter, about thirteen years of age (which might, in point of 
womanhood, render her equal to a European maiden of eighteen), and so 
remarkably beautiful, that all the surrounding country' had heard of her, and 
numerous attempts had been made to obtain |)ossession of her by force or 
fraud, as well as honourable propositions. To the natural and proverbial 
gracefulness of the Oriental female form, Wiijcerun added that intellectual 
expression of countenance, which constitutes tlie soul of European beauty. 
She was surpassingly fair — and among the natives of India that is deemed a 
constituent part of loveliness — and she had that freshness of complexion 
which her countrywomen want, but which gave infinite lustre to eyes so natu- 
rally sparkling, that their light was rather injured than increased by the appli- 
cation of the soorma^ which is thought in general so greatly to add to the 
lustrous appearance of an Indian glance. To this personal superiority, the 
laughing and artless girl did not add those charms of mind, which precept and 
education can alone bestow ; for, like the rest of her sex, belonging to her 
nation, she had been kept in ignorance of all that is understood by the word 
“ accomplishment the ii.sual duties required in a wife being the only points 
in which she bad received any instruction. She was not, however, secluded 
from society, for her parents were not wealthy, nor of a station to enable them 
to dispense with their daughter’s services. She had, therefore, the care of 
the younger children, and was also employed in fetching water from the river, 
together with the more homely damsels of the village, over whom her beauty 
gave her no sort of pre-eminence either in her own estimation, or in theirs, 
and ihe pet name of Purnee Rooy or * fairy face,’ formed the only distinction 
she was permitted to enjoy. Among the middling classes of the natives of 
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India, household capabilities generally comprise all that is looked for by a hus- 
band in a wife; and as long as a girl Is not absolutely deformed, she is certain 
of being married at an earlier age than that of Wujeerun. Lovers, in our 
sighing and pastoral sense, they have none. Before they can speak, and cer- 
tainly as soon as they can run about, they are betrothed to a son of some 
other family, who has not himself had any choice in the arrangement ; and 
marriages so constituted are believed to be as felicitous as the matrimonial 
contracts in countries where there is often, after all, merely the appearance of 
a more voluntary selection, and where interest, and a hundred other feelings 
and motives, quite distinct from love, are the ultimate causes of more than 
half the unions. In this manner, Wujeerun had been betrothed to Jumla 
Khan, a boy about four years older than herself, and the son of a neighbouring 
Mussulman of her father’s sect, but whose absence in the army of one of the 
Mahratta chiefs had been the means of the long postponement of their nup- 
tials. In this interval, it chanced that an English officer, too impetuous to be 
restrained, and too heedless to reflect before-hand upon the probable results 
of either a good or evil action, happening to be in the neighbourhood on a 
shooting excursion, beheld the pretty Wujeerun, as she one evening returned 
from the river-side with water, and being, as every one must have been, struck 
with charms which to such an extent were rare in India, he resolved, with (it 
must be confessed) a very blamable intention, to ascertain her history. This 
was easily effected, and the admiration, thus suddenly inspired, led to a reckless 
determination to obtain the object of it. In lees than three days, the officer 
had arranged a plan, in spite of the danger attendant upon so lawless a pro- 
ceeding, to carry her off by force, and trust to his powers of subsequent persua- 
sion to render her satisfied with her new condition. By the aid of an old 
woman, one of those supple and ready instruments which are found in every 
country, and perhaps more especially in India, De Burgh contrived to lure 
the unsuspecting and inexperienced girl to a spot near the village, out of sight 
of her father’s dwelling. A strong and trusty servant was in waiting, and it 
being the middle of the day, in which comparatively few people are abroad, he 
seized the opportunity to snatch her in his arms, and subduing her cries, 
carried her swiftly along to a place in which a comrade was in waiting, who 
relieved him from his burthen, conveying it to a third preconcerted place, where 
another emissary had been stationed; and in this manner, by easy stages, the 
poor girl was transported to the tent of De Burgh, who lost no time in return- 
ing to cantonments with his beautiful captive. 

She was soon missed by her parents, and the circumstance of an European 
having been seen in the neighbourhood, sufficed to raise a suspicion, which 
brought the miserable couple to the place where the tent had stood, but 
finding the place vacant, they determined to proceed directly to the nearest 
military station. The distance did not exceed six miles, and the old shaikh 
arrived, not only with all his own family, but at least half the men and women 
of the village, clainorous for justice on the supposed abducer of their Purnee 
ifoo. . In the e 3 'es of the commanding officer, to whom their complaints were 
made and their suspicions imparted, De Burgh did not appear to be alto- 
gether innocent; for, besides the circumstantial evidence which made so 
strongly against him, he had got a reputation for wildness and recklessness, 
and bad been engaged in adventures of a similar character before, though of 
a less desperate and daring description than the present. Being at the same 
time a great favourite with his old commandant, although Colonel Cresswell 
would neither have shielded him from the consequences of the discovery of 
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his guilt, nor dismiss the complaint, from an apprehension that it might be 
proved against him ; he refused, as he justl}^ might, to allow the shaikh’s piu*ty 
to go at once and search tlie suspected bungalow, before De Burgh, had been 
made acquainted with the charge of his accusers. A staff>ofiicer was accord- 
ingly despatched with this important communication ; and, being instructed 
to inform De Burgh that a search would certainly be permitted, he accom- 
panied the intimation with a signiftcant look, as much as to say, fore- warned 
fore-armed.*’ The search was, accordingl}', instituted, with all the scrupulous 
jealousy attendant upon the strongest suspicion, so that scarcely a rat-hole in 
the dwelling remained unexplored ; but the pursuers found not the betrayed 
Wiijeeriin. Her mother called upon her in the tenderest manner; but, either 
the girl was not within hearing, or would not, or could not, reply to her intrea- 
ties. At length, the party were obliged to quit the premises, but, in retreating, 
they vowed the darkest vengeance on the dishonorer of their child, the brother 
apparently being only restrained from inflicting it at once, by the presence of 
the species of gems (Parities composing the police of India, and the quick 
eye of the watchful De Burgh. Throughout the cantonments, large pecuniary 
rewards were proclaimed by beat of tom-tom^ to whoever should give such in- 
formation as might lead to the discovery of the shaikh’s daughter. Not a ser- 
vant belonging to De Burgh could be ignorant of the fact of her being under 
his protection, — if protection it might be called ; but they remained faithful to 
the trust reposed in them, and ns through them alone the secret could trans- 
pire, their fidelity secured it from being known. Time fleeted ; and the young 
and giddy girl, seeing herself surrounded with unaccustomed splendour, treated 
with a fondness and a deference which she had never known before, and, above 
all, entertaining no sort of aifection for Jumla Khan, speedily became recon- 
ciled to her new mode of life, Dc Burgh easily succeeded in gaining her aflbe- 
tions, and, regarding him as the dearest object of existence, nothing short of 
actual force could have induced her to return to her native village. Mean- 
while, the life of her lover remained in constant jeopardy ; and so closely and 
continually was he watched by her male relatives, that he never could venture 
to stir abroad without being well-armed himself, and having, at least, one cho- 
sen servant in attendance. Often, though vainly, he now regretted the rash- 
ness of the act which hud provoked the strong, though just animosity which 
now daily and hourly Ciuperilied his existence : the deed, however, had been 
perpetrated, and the coiisc(]uencc.s must be braved. 

It was not from Wiijccnin’s brothers alone, that apprehensions of a fearful 
vengeance might be dreaded, although De Burgh did not direct his attention 
to any other quarter, and remained in ignorance of the feelings of a more dan- 
gerous enemy. In tlic expectation of finding his betrothed blooming in the 
height of her loveliness, and awaiting anxiously for hi.s return, Jumla Klian 
reached his home in safety, full of hope, and proud of the honour he had gained 
in the war. Tlie first tidings which greeted his return, told him of the irre- 
mediable I 0 S.S he had sustained iii the abduction of hi.s ufHauced bride. The 
interest of this talc would probably be heightened in the opinion of many 
readers, if the historian w'crc to invest the betrothed with all the character- 
istics of. a fond and devoted lover. Such an embellishment, however, would 
be at variance with the truth ; and believing the incidents now related to be 
fact, the narrator feels desirous to give an accurate view of the native charac- 
ter, even thoiigli it may militate against the effect of the story. With respect 
to women, the hearts of both Moslems and Hindoos are generally apathetic, 
few being capable of the pure luidcviating attachment to one only object, 
Asiat, Journ, N.*S.Vi>l. 2 J .Nu.81, K 
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which can alone be clignifieil b}' the name of love. A fierce jealousy and a 
savage sense of honour will, in most cases, prevail over affection ; the hus- 
band’s or the lover’s tenderness seldom interposes to save the life of his 
victim, who, without the slightest personal guilt, having incurred what his rigid 
notions deem disgrace, may be sacrificed upon the most trifling occasion, nei- 
ther compunction nor remorse following the deed, the perpetrator finding in 
new wives and new mistresses, a solace for those whom he has murdered. 
Jumla Khan, instigated to revenge by a motive as powerful as love, calmly and 
perseveringly took measures for the furtherance of his object. Ilis honour, 
the honour of his family and of his caste, had been sullied hy an Englishman ; 
and, having in the Mahratta camp imbibed the deep hatred which the impla- 
cable enemies of our country entertained for the English character, every hos- 
tile feeling became sharpened and aggravated. To he disgraced— •wronged in 
the nicest point, — by him we hate, and whom we should have hated, had he 
never wronged us, — can there be on earth a more powerful or a sterner 
stimulus to unappeasable revenge ? It was thus that Jumla’s whole soul was 
affected; but the strength of the feeling, which stirred his troubled spirit, was 
similar to that of a broad and deep river, which will bear all before its current, 
though we can scarcely perceive upon its surface a token of its impetuosity. 
The calm countenance of the dishonoured man gave no indication of the des- 
perate conflict he sustained. He spoke not to mortal of the purpose which he 
had silently sworn to Allah to accomplish : a purpose which he dared avow 
to the deity he worshipped; for, in the perverted notions of the divine attri- 
butes which the Indian Moslems entertain, they shrink not from offerings 
stained with human blood. Perchance, fearing that his wrath wonhl have burst 
forth, should he discourse of its existence, and that he might not be able to 
concentrate it again with the same power and force, he concealed it from the 
knowledge of his dearest friend : 

But in hib silence there was inncli to rue, 

l^or Ills (w/cblow left little work for two. 

If the follower of the prophet be not so nmcli of a passive predestinarian 
as the more patiently enduring Hindoo, he has yet a degree of active animal 
courage, which, while the excitation that called it into action lasts, will enable 
him to face the most appalling danger in the pursuit of his object, and to die 
by his own hand with the cool and sane deliberation of a Roman, should he 
ultimately fail to take the life of his enemy. Of this characteristic fact, all 
who have had sufficient opportunities of observing the native character must 
be furnished with many illustrative instances; several of which have been regis- 
tered ill my tablets. 

While brooding over the various means suggesting themselves to his mind, 
concerning the deed which he had determined to perpetrate, Jumla Khan pre- 
served an outward exterior of such perfect tranquillity, that no one could have 
the least idea of the storm raging within. Wujeeriin’s relations marked, first 
with wonder, and speedily with anger and contempt (qualities whicii can exist 
together, whatever the pointed, but not therefore accurate, sentence of the 
moralist may say to the contrary), the imputed imbecility /te displayed, who 
ought to have been loudest in the cry, and foremost in the sanguinary work, of 
vengeance. But he regarded not their looks of scorn, nor replied to their 
words of anger; and if there was anguish or ferocity on his brow, while ima- 
gining that no eye observed him when he held communion with his own deter- 
mined spirit, on the slightest intrusion the outward sign would be chased away. 
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and ihc language of the passions not be permitted to betray the fierce nature 
of the strife which shook him to the very centre. This perfect and instanta- 
neous mastery of the countenance, has in general been considered to belong 
exclusively to minds essentially hypocritical, and otherwise depraved. With- 
out pausing to argue the ({uestion, the assertion may be ventured, that the 
power over the features, and especially over the (^yc, which will no more per- 
mit them to betoken feelings of intense a than the screwed lid will allow 
the boiling over of the cauldron — which will control them under the most 
acute mental torture, and baiile the most piercing scrutiny, while the whole 
soul is in a state of laceration —such power, in such circumstances, can be 
possessed by none save a truly great mind, and tliat he who docs possess it, in 
its most perfect and dangerous extent, is one who will not fail in undertakings 
of the extremest and direst peril (be the same of good or of evil), unless the 
hand of God should be almost visibly interposed for tiicir f)revcntioii. 

Having made the arrangement which he deemed to be requisite for the 
accomplishment of his design, whatever that might have been, Jumla Khan 
departed from his father’s house, iniohserved by those who had ceased to 
regard, and iinregrettcd by those who had began to despise him, on account 
of his imagined and undefined resignation. He took the road to J.)e Burgh’s 
quarters, and, on arriving lliere, learned that the regiment had marched to a 
distant station, being included in the relief which at periodical intervals go- 
verns the movements of the whole army. Three years elapsed before he again 
appeared, as an actor in the scene of which the events have now obtained a record. 
Among European residents in India, and more especially the militar}^ portion, 
a greater number of changes take placeinasliort interval, than thrice its duration 
will bring about in the more settled, and less vicissitiidiuous families of Eng- 
land. Deaths, removals, promotions, and appointments, during the brief 
course of a year, alter the fiicc of society in every Mofussil or up-country 
station. The friend parted from to-day, blithe and active in body, sanguine 
and buoyant in mind, may be found, on returning as it were to-morrow, worn 
with disease, subdued by disappointment, and prematurely aged. The jovial, 
and it may be rakish, bachelor will be seen, in the same short period, settled 
down into the domestic husband. Such changes occurring in England arc 
usually much more gradual, and less violent and abrupt, than in a country in 
which the eyes often give the first intelligence of the most surprising trans- 
formations. In all probability, at the period now recorded, the smaller number 
of Europeans only served to render such changes more remarkable to the 
observer, while the individuals, whom they alienated or destroyed, could 
scarce!}^ fail to create a more sensible vacuum in society. Be this as it may, 
the story informs us that, in less than two years, De Burgh and Wujeerun 
had separated. A desire to unite himself in marriage with a still more lovely 
countrywoman of his own, led, on his part, to this step, while the shaikh’s 
daughter was content to be consigned to a new protector. Such arrangements 
were not unfrequent in the olden times in Bengal, though there are living 
instances — the rcliques of those by-gone days— of connections of the same 
nature, subsisting during nearly half a century, in which the once vigorous 
and reckless man has become feeble and careworn, and the graceful and 
jocund maiden of the sun, who caught his fancy — the gazelle-eyed daughter of 
the soil, — has grown withered and hideous, having lost all the charms which 
could attract, at a time of life wlien an Englishwoman, possessing any claims 
to beauty in her youth, still remains a graceful and fascinating being. 

De Burgh was not stained by any faults beyond those which are shared by 
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the majority of his fellow mortals ; thoughtless and inconsiderate^ the practice 
of self-denial being unknown, a rash impulse, rather than deliberate vice, had 
led him to the act which he had perpetrated. He would have shrunk from 
premeditated and systematic seduction, nor >v'ouId he for a moment have 
entertained the thought of stealing away a young girl from her family in his 
own country ; because he knew, and could appreciate, the force of parental 
affection, and was aware of the dreadful consequences to the female who 
should become the vietim of a lawless passion. But a mere superficial observer 
will not be disposed to give the natives of India credit for similar attachment. 
There is such apparent apathy in their domestic relations *, such a speedy 
cessation of grief, which, while it lasts, is rather loud than deep, at the loss by 
death of even the dearest individual of the family ; and so many will consent 
to the actual sale of their daughters, to those Europeans who will offer a 
tempting price, that he, who judges of the Indian character by the spe- 
cimens presented in the vicinity of a cantonment or camp, will he apt to 
err as widely in his estimate, as a foreigner would do, who has formed 
his opinion of Englishwomen from the examples he has met with in 
our demoralized sea-ports, or the immediate neighbourhood of a barrack. 
It did not, therefore, occur to the young and unreflecting Uc Burgh, that, 
when he carried off the shaikh’s daughter, he severed tics which a similar act 
would have rent asunder in England ; while the subsequent conduct of the 
girl herself confirmed him in the belief that he had in reality improved her con- 
dition, and benefited her by the change. Grown more sober-minded, and per- 
haps taught more consideration for others, by the danger and inquietude which 
his forcible seizure of Wujeerun had brought upon himself, his character became 
altered ; he no longer desired to pursue the path of vice, anil three years after 
the discreditable exploit which has been narrated, found him the husband of a 
lovely and amiable woman, and the father of a rosy, smiling, infant girl. Thus 
felicitous in his domestic relations, he was sitting one afternoon, during the 
festival of the Muhurrumj with his wife, who amused her. self by toying with 
her infant in the verandah, and, according to custom in the w'arm season, 
without a neck-cloth, and otherwise in deshabille, when a man suddenly enter- 
ed, and walked up as if to address him. The servants had all gone out to see 
the procession of the tazeea^ which spectacle concludes the Mohurruviy and the 
abrupt appearance of the stranger, being thus accounted for, excited no asto- 
nishment on the part of De Burgh. The intrifder had a tulwar^ a species of 
sabre, in his belt, and his hand grasped a dagger ; but this appearance pre- 
sented nothing unusual, and hcw'as taken for one of the chokeydars, or watch- 
men, coming to make some request, or solicit some favour. He was a tall and 
muscular, but young man, and his countenance remained unperturbed as he 
advanced to De Burgh. Seizing his victim by the right arm near the shoulder, 
with his own left hand, he exclaimed, with a calmness which gave tenfold effect 
to the announcement : Infidel I remember Wujeerun !” The act that fol- 
lowed did not occupy a moment, though it may not be related so quickly. Dc 
Burgh was a brave man, but in circumstances so appalling, the bravest may be 
for an instant confounded ; and only for an instant did the young officer re- 
main passive beneath the grasp of his ruthless enemy. Though unarmed, being 
active and powerful, as well as courageous, he sprang from the chair, and 
grappled with the murderer, while his hitherto gentle and fragile wife, hastily 
placing her infant on the door, dashed herself with her entire strength, and the 
desperate devoted courage of a woman who loves, on the neck of the destroyer, 
as if she hoped to strangle him. But scarcely moved hy the efforts of cool 
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bravery on the one part, and of reckless despair upon the other, the deter- 
mined man shook his weak assailant off, dashin;; her bleeding and senseless to 
the ground, with the apparent ease of an eagle striking down a dove, and 
almost simultaneously passing his arm under that of his victim, so as to grasp 
him by the back of the neck, in a manner which, beneath such strength as he 
displayed, rendered it impossible for the struggle to be longer maintained. 
Again exclaiming, with a look of calm deliberate ferocity, but a choked utter- 
ance, “ Remember Wujeerun !” he plunged, with inconceivable accuracy of 
aim and strength of muscle, his sharp double-edged dagger into the centre of 
the forehead of De Burgh, driving the blade up to the hilt in the brain. Shaking 
him loose from his death-grapple, he let him fall heavily on the ground, and 
then leisurely departed. 

Vrom that moment, the assassin had never been heard of ; and when, chance- 
directed, I came suddetdy upon the solitary and haggard Fakecr of the Cliff’, 
and stood before Jiirnla Khan, I was the first European who, since that blood- 
stained day — now more than fifty years ago — had ever beheld the stern avenger. 


STEAM-COMMUNICATION BETWEEN INDIA AND EUROPE. 

'Flip: siiiiiiltancous efforts, which arc now making to effect a practical 
.stcam-coinmunioalion between India and Europe, seem at length to promise 
the realization of an object wliich lias been strangely retarded by^ crude 
theories, aukward mismanagement, and petty jealousies. Whilst (as will 
be seen by our Asiatic Intelligence this month) meetings have been holdon 
at the three presidencies in India, where resolutions were passed and peti- 
tions agreed to, calling upon the home government to suffer the resolutions 
of the Committee of the 1 louse of Commons, in J83 J, to stagnate no 
longer, a plan has been set on foot at borne (it is surprising it was 
never started before), which, if patronized by the government, and carried 
on with a spirit corresponding to tiic ardour and alacrity with which it has 
been embraced throughout the country, will effectually accomplish the im- 
portant end in view. This plan is, to eflect a steam-communication by 
means of a private Company, formed principally of the commercial inte- 
rests, to be incorporated by Act of Parliament. 

Whilst there has been a unanimity of opinion, both in England 
and in India, as to the desirableness of establishing a steam-comnui- 
nication between the two countries, the variety of conflicting opinions 
as to the mode has tended to impede the main object. T'hat steam 
jiartizans at Calcutta and Bombay should each have their own favou- 
rite scheme, founded upon a regard for their separate interests, is not to be 
wondered at, though the jars and collisions between them have thrown 
obstacles in the way of success; but it is rather surprising, that a unity of 
design could not be found at home. Whilst the plain route to be adopted, 
as a first experiment, is that byw’ay of the Mediterranean, Egypt, and the 
Red Sea, the King s (lovernment, we arc told, advocate the impractica- 
ble and useless route of tlie Euphrates, and the Court of Directors are said 
(wc know not with what justice) to persist in a partiality for that by the 
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Cape of Good Hope, wliicli, at least in the infancy of steam-navigation, is 
perfectly futile. 

The exact details of the plan we allude to arc not yet before the public; 
and, perhaps, it is prudent to keep them concealed till it has received tlie 
consideration of the government to which it has been submitted. An inter- 
view, which the Provisional Coinniitlee had witli the C'liancellor of the 
Exchequer, on the 3d August, is represented to have been quite satisfac- 
tory ; and the Court of Directors are stated to be friendly to the under- 
taking. From an outline of tlie plan, whicli has been communicated to us, 
and from other documents to wliich we have had access, we may state, lliat it 
contemplates a monthly despatch of a vessel from England to Bombay res- 
pectively ; and it is expected that the service will be performed in lifty-lwo 
days, without intermission, througliout the year; that, from England, a 
boat (there arc to be three, in order to have one always in free prati(jue) shall 
be despatched, on the lirst of each month, from Falmouth to Malta; two 
boats to be stationed between Malta and Alexandria ; the transit from 
Alexandria to Suez to be undertaken by the C’ompany, and four vessels to 
ply between Suez and Bombay. The gross outlay for the whole service is 
calculated at T200,000. The annual expenditure retjuired for disburse- 
ments, interest on capital, &c. is estimated at As it is con- 

cluded that tlic income must, for some years (till the plan comes into full 
and effective operation), fall short of the expenditure, it has been pro- 
posed that the King's (.Tovernment shall contribute T4U,U0(>, and the East- 
India Company .£2o,0(J0, making together as an annual allow- 

ance for the transmission of the Mediterranean mail (l)ctwccn England and 
Cadiz, Gibraltar, Malta, and Alexandria) and the East- India Company’s 
and Goveriiracnt despatches to and from India : private letters to become a 
perquisite to the Company. The remaining X'o8,000 is expected to be 
made up by passengers, postage, and contingencies. 

No answer had been received from tlic (Government or the Company at a 
late period of the month ; but the plan seems to Jiave met with great 
encouragement at the principal trading ports in tli§ United Kingdom. 

The great importance of the end in view, — that of lessening, in effect, 
the distance between England and India oiic-half, — and its practicability, 
arc now settled data; and with respect to the feasibility of this plan, so far 
as we can judge, it is precisely the plan w hich was w^anted. 'Fhc aid con- 
tributed by Government and the East-lndia Company will have this acci- 
dental advantage, tliat it will induce them to keep a watchful eye upon the 
o{)crations of the managers, and thus counteract abuse and' maladministration. 
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IIVnKOGRAPIlEK TO THE EAST>1NDXA COWPANV. 

Desirous of procuring materials for an authentic biographical sketch of the 
eminent and estimable individual, who has for many years filled the office of 
IJydrographcr to the Kast-lndia Company, we made application, indirectly, to 
the family of the deceased, as we have done on similar occasions with success. 
In this instance, however, our application has not been successful, and we 
are, therefore, obliged to have recourse, principally, to a memoir of Mr. Ilors- 
burgh (the materials of which, we understand, were supplied by himself), pub- 
lished in the Naval Chronicle of 1812, incorporating therewith such additional 
facts as we have been able to collect from casual sources; amongst them we 
may, we hope without offence, name that steady friend to India, and to every 
object that concerns its welfare, Sir Charles Forbes, Bart. 

James llorsburgh was born on the 2Jd September 17f)2, at Elie, in the 
county of Fife, in Scotland. Ilis parents, though in a humble sphere of life, were 
pious and respectable. He ufipears to have been engaged, in his earliest years, in 
the labours of the field ; but neither his rural employments nor his active amuse- 
ments appear to have interfered with his education. He was sent to school, 
and at the age of sixteen, having acquired the elements of mathematical 
science, book-keeping, and the theoretical parts of navigation, with a view 
to a sea-faring life (to which the maritime position of his native place, on the 
Frith of Forth, probably invited him), he was apprenticed to Messrs. Wood of 
Elie. During a servitude of three years (which he commenced, as is customary, 
in the capacity of cabin-boy), he sailed in various vessels, chiefly in the coal- 
trade, from Newcastle and the Frith of Forth, to Hamburgh, Holland, and 
Ostend. Ill May 17^0, he was captured by a French ship of 20 guns, close 
to Walchercn, and detained in prison at Dunkirk for a short time. After bis 
liberation, he made a voyage to the Wcst-Iiidics, and, on his return, proceeded 
to Calcutta. Mr. 1). Briggs, the ship-builder there, was his friend, and by his 
intervention, in August 17^^, he was made third mate of the Nanetjy bound 
for Bombay. He continued in this trade for about two years, and in May 
17^0, when proceeding from Batavia toward.s Ceylon, as first mate of the 
Atlas, he was wrecked upon the island of Diego Garcia, owing to the incorreet- 
ncss of the charts tlicn iii^se. This circumstance taught him the advantage 
of making and recording nautical observations.* 

On his return to Boinbuy, he joined, as third mate, the G unjava, a large 
ship belonging to a rcspccUible native iiierchaiit, and bound to China. On 
the vessel’s arrival in China, he became first mate, and in that capacity 
he continued to sail backwards and forwards, in that, and other ships, 
between China, Bombay, and Calcutta, for several years. His experience 
and observation had now not merely furnished him with a large share of prac- 
tical .skill, but enabled him to accumulate a vast store of nautical knowledge, 
bearing especially on Eastern hydrography. By the study' of books and by expe- 
riments, he familiarized himself with lunar observations, the use of chrono- 
meters, &c., and taught himself drawing, etching, and spheres, devoting his 
time, when in port, often till midnight, to these studies. 

Having, during two voyages to China, by the eastern route, constructed 
three charts, one of the Strait of Macassar, another of the west side of the 
Philippine Islands, the third of the track from Dampier Strait, through 

* Sc» liis 13iri'cli<mK for Sailing! to nnil from tl\c East-ltitlie«. First ctlit. Note, p. 132. 
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Pitts passage^ towards Batavia, accompanied by a memoir of sailing directions, he 
presented them to the late Mr. Thomas Bruce, then at Canton, who had been 
his shipmate, and with whom he was on terms of intimacy. Mr. Bruce having 
shewn them to several commanders of Company’s .ships, and to the chief of 
the English factory, Mr. Drummond, now Lord Strathallan, they were sent 
home to Mr. Dalrymple, the Company’s hydrographer, and published under 
the patronage of the Court of Directors, for the use of their ships; and the 
author received a letter of thanks from the Court, accompanied by a small 
pecuniary present for the purchase of instruments. 

In 1796, Mr. Horsburgh arrived in England as first mate of the Carron, 
belonging to Messrs. Bruce, Fawcett, and Co. of Bombay. That beautiful 
ship, we are told, was the admiration of nautical men, from the high order in 
which she was kept by Mr. Horsburgh. His scientific reputation procured 
him an introduction to Sir Joseph Banks, Dr. Maskclyne (the astronomer 
royal), the Hon. Mr. Cavendish, and other eminent men. He sailed again in 
the Carron to the West-Indies, the vessel having been hired to transport troops 
to Trinidad and Porto Rico. On his return to England, he proceeded to 
Bombay, where, in April 1798, he obtained the command of the Anna^ in 
which ship he had formerly sailed as mate, and which also belonged to Messrs. 
Bruce and Co. In this vessel, Capt. Horsburgh made several voyages to Chinn, 
Bengal, and England. He .still continued his ob.scrvatioiis and journals, and 
having become the purchaser, at Bombay, t)f the astronomical clock made 
by L. Berthoiid, for the ship.s which went in .search of LaPeroiise, he employed 
it to ascertain the rate of his own chronometers, and in observations of a 
series of immersions and emersions of Jupiter’s satellites, which he transmit- 
ted to the astronomer royal. From the beginning of April 1802 to the 
middle of February 1804, he kept a register of the rise and fall of the mer- 
cury in two marine barometers, taken every four hours, which demonstrated 
the regular ebb and flow of the mercury twice every twenty-four hours in the 
open sea, 20^ N. to S. lat., and that it was diminished or sometimes entirely 
obstructed in rivers, harbours, or narrow straits, by the influence of the land : 
a fact not previously known. This register is recorded in a paper laid before 
the Royal Society, in a letter to the Hon. Mr. Cavendish, an abstract of 
which is printed in the PhiL Trans, for 1805. “ I well remember,” says Sir 
Charles Forbes, “ how anxious he was upon this subject, at Bombay, in 1803, 
and his shewing me his tables, telling me that, whither at sea or on shore, he 
never missed inspecting the barometers regularly every four hours, night and 
day.” 

Mr. Horsburgh next produced a chart of the Straits of Alla.s, which, with 
some smaller surveys, he transmitted to Mr. Dalrymple, by whom they were 
engraved. 

He finally returned to England in 1805, and had as a fellow-voyager from 
China (in the Cirencester y Capt. Robertson), Capt. Peter Hey wood, R.N., from 
whose intelligence and experience he derived much assistance. He soon after 
published a variety of charts,* with “ Memoirs ” of his voyages, to accompany 
them, explanatory of Indian navigation. “ When preparing to leave Bombay,” 
Sir Charles Forbes remarks, “ I, with some difliculty, persuaded him not to 
give these charts to Mr Dalrymple, but to publish them in his own name and 

• A chart of the China sea ; a chart of the straits of Malacca; a chart of the entrance of .Singapore 
Strait: a chart of llorabay Harlxatr. He afterwards published a chart from lat. aft'\ S. to the Kquator, 
comprising the Cape of CSooil IIojjc, the East (*oast of Afric.'i, the Madagascar Archipelago, &f. ; a 
chart of the Peninsula of Hindostan, the Chagos, Maldlvaand Lacca Diva Archipelagos, and Cej'loii, 
and a small chart of the islands and ctianncls between Lu^onia and Formosa. 
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on his own account. He was alarmed at the expenses, having acquired but a 
small fortune of five or six thousand pounds; but we opened a subscription for 
the purpose, and 1 took him to the governor, Mr. Duncan — one of the most libe- 
ral and best of men— who received him most kindly, inspected the manuscript 
charts, admired them much, and headed the list by subscribing for ten copies : 
many others followed, and, in a short time, his mind was at ease on the score of 
expense. He proceeded to England, and published his charts, and always grate- 
fully ascribed to this circumstance much of his future fame and success. It was 
said, that some obstacle w'as thrown in the way of publishing the chart of Bom- 
bay harbour, on political grounds, from its minute and extraordinary correctness ; 
but this was overcome, and it is, indeed, a treasure to all who frequent that port. 
The bearings and soundings are laid down with such accuracy, and his direc- 
tions are so excellent, that no accident has occurred to any vessels entering or 
leaving that harbour, for many years. They were all taken with his own hands, 
and I have known him engaged in this important and humane work, from morn- 
ing till night, for weeks together, under a tropical sun.” Several of his papers, 
which he presented to Sir Joseph Batiks, were published in the Fhi/. Tram, 
for 1810, particularly some remarks on luminous animals; and some are 
published in Nicholson’s PhUosophicai Journal^ vols. 13, 14, and 15. 

In 1809, he published Directions for Sailing to and from the East-Indies, 
China, New Holland, the Cape of Good Hope, and the interjacent ports.” This 
invaluable work, which is now a standard authorit}^ was commenced, as he states 
in the Preface, “ at the solicitation of some navigators who frequent the Oriental 
seas,” and was compiled chiefly from original journals and observations in those 
seas, during twenty-one years.^ Its great utility and accuracy have been attested 
by the, most competent witnesses, in all parts of the world; and the author 
was almost a slave to it, devoting all his attention to correcting, revising, 
and enlarging it: he had just completed a new edition of this work prior to 
his death, all but the Index. This, he told me (we still quote Sir C. Forbes) 
on his death-bed, and added, that he would have died contented, had it 
pleased God to allow him to see the book in print. I saw him on Tuesday 
afternoon ; he died on Saturday morning. He comiiiunicnted to me his last and 
anxious feelings respecting his valuable works, which have been attended to 
by the Court of Directors of the East-India Company, for the benefit of his 
children ; in conformity with his wishes, as conveyed in his letters to Mr. Mel- 
vill, their secretary, of whoS^ kindness he expressed himself with much gra- 
titude.” 

In the early part of 1806, Mr. Ilorsburglx was elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Society ; and in 1810, on the death of Mr. Dalrymple, he was appointed by 
the Court of Directors, Hydrographer to the East-India Company. From this 
time, all his energies were dedicated to the important duties of his office, and 
to the construction of a variety of valuable charts and works : amongst these 
are, an Atmospherical Register, for indicating storms at sea (1816); anew 
edition of Mackenzie’s Treatise on Marine Surveying (1819), and the East- 
India Pilot. He also produced a paper, which was read before the Royal 
Society, on the Icebergs in the Southern Hemisphere, which is printed in the 
Phil, Tram, for 1830. His last work was a Chart of the East Coast of China 
(1835), a very curious and interesting one, from having the names in the 
Chinese character and in English, translated by himself. It is dedicated to his 
friend J. Reeves, Esq., F.R.S., to whom he expresses his obligation for the use 

* Hiiown, Capt. Mackintosh’s, and those of other nautical friends, contemporaries in the same ser- 
vice. then highly respectable. 
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of his Chinese MSS-, and Map of China, presented to the East-India Com- 
pany. And here, it may be mentioned, as a proof of Mr. Horsburgh’s phi- 
lanthropy, that on its being remarked by a friend that he was thereby aiding 
the opium -smugglers in a traffic which he abhorred, as repugnant to the laws of 
God and man, and destructive of the morals and lives of the Chinese peojilc, 
he replied, “ Very true ; but as they will carry on that vile trade, we may as 
well afford the means of preserving their lives.” 

His unremitted application undermined a constitution which temperance 
and excellent stamina might have otherwise protracted to a good old age. 
For two or three years past, his health had been declining ; but he persevered, 
in spite of all remonstrances, in his attendance at his office, till April last, 
when he was compelled to take to his bed. His disorder was hydrothorax, 
and his bodily sufferings were severe, but he bore them with great fortitude. 
They were terminated on the 14th May. He died in his 74th year. 

He was married in 1S05, and has left one son and two daughters, to lament 
the loss of a most affectionate parent. 

Mr. Horsburgh was a man of modest and unobtrusive character, of the most 
benevolent disposition and the strictest probity. He was devoted to those 
branches of science which belonged to his profession. Science, indeed, has 
lost in him an enlightened votary, and society an example of great moral 
worth. He is said to have set apart a fixed portion of his income, from his 
earliest life, for application to charitable purposes. His moral qualities, the 
seeds of w'hich w’ere sown in early youth, and tlie fruits of which were abun- 
dantly manifest in the later period of his life, were a powerful recommenda- 
tion to his technical and scientific acquirements ; which, however, did not 
wholly engross his attention. He was regular in all his religious duties, and 
a zealous advocate of the Established Church ; in support of which he wrote 
several Treatises; amongst others, An Abridffment of SL Cqpriafi's Unity of 
the ChureW^ (no date), and “ National Church Vindicated^^ (1835); the lat- 
ter only a few months before his death. 

To be useful to his fellow creatures seems to have been the impulse of all 
his labours, and the number of lives and the amount of property he has been 
the means of preserving is incalculable. In nautical science,” observes a 
highly competent critic, with whose remarks we have been favoured, “ no man 
ever stood so pre-eminently useful as Captain Hor.sburgli, and never did any 
country benefit more by the gratuitous exertions bf one individual, and that for 
a period of twenty years’ hard labours, personal exposure, and research. It 
is admitted by all nations, that the wonderful accuracy of his charts and obser- 
vations is equalled only by the singular acuteness of his selections for publica- 
tion, out of the conflicting mass of information with which he was, of late 
years, furnished ; and, although his retiring and unobtrusive disposition pre- 
vented a general personal intercourse with Captain Horsburgh, yet no indivi- 
dual could do more to encourage nautical research. He may, in truth, be 
termed, ‘ the Nautical Oracle of the World.’ ” Another professional friend 
of Mr. Horsburgh remarks, that ‘‘ no man has done more for the navigators 
of the Eastern seas, and by his death, I conceive that this country has lost 
one of its best and most meritorious public servants.” A striking public 
acknowledgment of his merit is contained in the recent Report of the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons, on Shipwrecks, which refers to the 
highly valuable labours of the East-India Company’s maritime officers, and 
** the zealous perseverance and ability of their distinguished Hydrographer, the 
late Captain Horsburgh, whose Directory and Charts of the Eastern seas have 
been invaluable safeguards to life and property in those regions.” 
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In person, Mr. Horsburgli was of the middle size, athletic and well-propor- 
tioned ; his complexion dark, his countenance mild, intelligent and prepossess- 
ing ; his manners were simple and unassuming. Some public commemoration 
is, we think, due to the memory of Mr. Horsburgh, whose fame would have 
been greater if his modesty had been less. 


THE ESTATE OF ALEXANDER & Co. 

To THB Editor. 

Sir : Our attention has been called to a letter, which appeared in the last 
number of your Journal, relative to the Estate of Alexander and Co., signed 

A Creditor,” and dated 18th July, in which is the following paragraph: It 
is understood that another of the partners has made his appearance here 
lately, and is employing the services of the .solicitors to the estate, as they 
arc called, to procure the necessary signatures to his certificate, and to per- 
form all other necessary olHces in the law to that end, the expenses of which 
arc to be defrayed here, and, consequently, out of the pockets of the general 
creditors.” 

This paragraph, sir, contains a charge, that the solicitors to the estate of 
Alexander and Co. arc parties to an attempt to charge the estate of that firm 
with the costs of procuring the certificate and discharge of one of the partners; 
and were there any foundation for such a charge, the solicitors undoubtedly 
would be guilty of misconduct, in itself the most gross, and such as, before its 
object could be attained, must involve the character of the assignees, and 
every party officially connected with the bankruptcy, not excepting the Com- 
missioner himself. But the charge is so wholly without foundation, that if 
persons in general were acquainted with the proceedings in bankruptcy, they 
must be aware that any such attempt could by no possibility succeed, and the 
absurdity of the charge would carry with it its own refutation. As, however, 
many, perhaps the majority, of those who will read and take an interest in the 
letter above quoted, are not acquainted with the bankruptcy proceedings, we 
have thought it necessary, whilst wc invite the fullest inquiry, thus positively 
and distinctly to assert, that the estate has not been, nor ever will or by 
possibility can be, charged with one farthing of the expenses of or incidental 
to the certificates of the partners. With every disposition to make allowances 
for a creditor suffering from pecuniary loss, we think wc have great reason to 
complain of your correspondent’s asserting that a fact is generally understood 
to exist, which the most ordinary inquiry would have totally disproved. 

If your correspondent is really ” a creditor,” and desirous of obtaining 
information on the points alluded to in his letter, why does he not immediately 
make personal application to the highly res])ectablc assignee, Mr. Shore, or to 
the official assignee, or to the able and high-minded commissioner, before 
whom the proceedings under the fiat have been conducted, and thus, as he 
might without difficulty, accurately inform himself of all matters connected 
with the estate and its maniigement in this country, and by such means also 
learn, that the costs attendant upon obtaining a bankrupt’s certificate can in no 
case be charged upon the estate, or in any way affect the fund available to the 
general creditors ? ^ 

We request you will insert this letter in your next Journal. 

We arc, Sir, &c., 

Kearsgy, Hughes, and Thomas, 
Solicitors to the Assignees of the Estate of Alexander & Co. 

LcadenhalUstreety 2bth Aug. 1836. 
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MKMOlllS OF LOUD CLIVE. 

Foohtii and coNcuiniNo Aiitici.e. 

In tracing the concluding portion of Jjord Clive s liistorV) wc have not 
the benefit of Sir John Malcoinrs assistance ; his labours closed at tliat 
part of the work in which the important subject of the salt trade was entered 
upon. His successor has, however, carried on the narrative in a style and 
spirit so nearly allied to those of Sir John, that we should not have detected 
the change if it had not been avowed. 

The sanction given by Clive to Company’s servants engaging in the salt 
trade, with a view of binding the services to their employers, by the hope 
of a reward beyond what could be afforded directly from the revenues, has 
been the source of serious charges against him, and has contributed to the 
stigma which the salt monopoly itself ever after retained. The charges 
subsequently brought against Lord Clive, connected with this transaction, 
were, first, that he obstinately disobeyed the Company s orders for the 
abolition of this inland trade in salt; and, secondly, that, deriving a sliaie 
from it, as governor, he violated his disclaimer, of not having in view 
pecuniary benefit from his last voyage to India. With respect to the first 
charge, it is observed by his biographer, that the hostility expressed by the 
Court of Directors to their servants engaging in the inland trade, and espe- 
cially that of salt, was directed against the abuses which prevailed before 
Clive’s arrival ; that he limited the Society of Trade to a year, in order that 
it might terminate if the C’ourt disapproved of the scheme, and that he 
abolished it a few weeks after their disapproval was received. As to the 
second, he studiously avoided increasing his fortune by any of the emolu- 
ments of his office, for he kept an account ol all his several sources of in- 
come, out of which he defrayed his charges as governor, and the suiplus 
was applied to a remuneration of his suite and household. I'roni the 
accounts laid before Parliament, it appears that, so far from augmenting 
his private fortune by his last visit to India, he diminished it by 
His speech, on the 30th March, 1772, contains an unanswerable vindica- 
tion of his conduct on this point. In a letter to Mr. Salvadore, his agent, 
dated Calcutta, 2nth September, 17(S5, after speaking of the strides which 
the civil and military servants had been making towards independency, 

« so rapid,’' he says, « that in two years the Company would not have had 
one servant upon the establishment above a writer," — he observes : As for 
myself, although tempted on all ^ides by offers of riches without bounds, I 
have refused every thing ; and I am the greatest villain upon earth, if cither 
I or any one dependent upon or belonging to me, with my knowledge, 
either directly or indirectly, benefit ourselves the value of one farthing, 
except what shall be specified in an account-current which I intend laying 
before the Directors, upon my arrival in England." And in a private letter 
to his father, of nearly the same dale, he says : “I have not benefitted, or 
added to my fortune, one farthing, nor shall I ; though I might by this lime 
have received £500,000 sterling.’ 

For the details of the measures which he adopted for the purpose of 
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arresting abuses in all the departments^ even in the surgeons’ accounts,” 
we must refer the reader, desirous of information on this head, to the work 
itself. They seem to have impressed the Court with a just sense of the value 
of his services, as appears from the letter we cited in the preceding article. 
Those services, however, had raised up a host of foes, whose enmity he 
was about to encounter, on his return to his native country, with a shattered 
constitution. Ife could, indeed, look back with proud exultation upon the 
fruits of his brief administration : — 

In the short space of twenty months, he had quelled the opposition of the 
civil service, had dismissed the most culpable, and endeavoured to infuse a 
better spirit into those left ; by his firmness, and, perhaps, still more by the 
magic influence of his name, he had subdued the dangerous spirit of mutiny 
among the military officers, after it had broken out in overt acts ; had sent off 
the ringleaders without resistance ; had introduced new of&cers in their room, 
pardoned the less guilty, and restored them to their rank and confidence ; he 
had concluded an advantageous peace with the Nabob-Vizier, by which he 
secured a large contribution for the Company, to pay the expenses of the war, 
and gained two provinces for the emperor, our ally ; he had farther secured for 
him an annual tribute out of Bengal ; he had acquired for the Company a grant 
of the dewannee, or rather, in reality, of the revenues and government of the 
three great provinces; by means of which, and of an agreement with the 
Nabob, the whole political power came into the hands of the English, who, 
from that moment, were sovereigns, and the effective arbiters of India : for 
the names of nabob and emperor, unsupported by adequate military force, 
were but sounds. The Company’s debts in India had been reduced, and 
nearly extinguished ; their large investments provided» chiefly, without drawing 
on home; the expenses of the various establishments had been examined and 
reduced with a liberal economy; the forces were never in a more efficient state, 
and never supported at so small an expense. His perfect knowledge of every 
part of the service, and his resolute determination, produced a silent acquies- 
cence in reductions proposed by him, which, perhaps, would have excited the 
loudest murmurs had they come from any other quarter. And, after all reduc- 
tions had been made, he might justly boast that he left the various services the 
best and most liberally paid in the world. He had checked the misrule which 
had desolated the provinces, and imposed fetters on the cupidity of the ruling 
caste, which were, unfortunately, too soon removed after his departure : he 
had restored the course of justice to its original channel, and the natives to 
their wonted trade and commerce. Their political power was, indeed, gone; 
hardly a semblance of it remained; but the ordinary and daily aspect of society, 
which had been so rudely broken in upon for four or five years, by the interfe- 
rence of the English and their servants in the internal trade and concerns of 
the country, was once more restored. No man but Clive could have achieved 
such changes ; and he derived his power to effect them from his own energetic 
character, and from the glory which his former exploits had diffused around 
him. 

On arriving in England, in July,. 1767 (when he was sent by his physi- 
cians immediately to Bath), he was warmly welcomed by men distinguished 
for rank and talent, as well as by the Court of Directors. Though only 
forty-two years of age, he filled a large space in the eyes of his countrymen 
and foreigners. Having thoroughly embued his mind with Indian politics. 
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and feeling a sincere desire still to promote the interests of a dependency 
whose value to Britain was increasing yearly, he became again embroiled 
in the squabbles in the East-India House, where Mr. Siilivan yet main- 
tained an influence and a party. The malcontents from India, men who 
had resigned or been dismissed, invested their ill-acquired fortunes in India 
Stock, which afforded them the means of thwarting and annoying Lord 
Clive. Mr. John Johnstone, who had been the most active agent in the 
transactions consequent on the death of Meer Jaflier and the accession of 
Nujim-u-Dowlah, and who had resigned the service, became the head of a 
party amongst the proprietors. 

The letters of Mr. Walsh, Lord Clive’s agent in England, show that the 
position of the Company had been a subject of consideration and discussion 
with the different administrations ; and it seems clear that, though they 
sometimes professed to hold the doctrine, that the acquisitions in India were 
the property of the state, tliey regarded the C’ompany’s tenure as inviolable, 
though they did not think it unreasonable that, in their supposed great pros- 
perity, *Hhey should contribute liberally to the exigencies of the state.” 
Lord Chatham seems to have shrunk, with a kind of morbid sensitiveness, 
from intermeddling with Indian affairs. Me saw the constitutional danger 
of a direct appropriation of Indian patronage, and was too honest to pur- 
sue a bad end by crooked and indirect means. 

Whilst the Court of Directors and the Proprietors were divided and dis- 
tracted, and the Ministry was without a plan, and disposed to let the rjiies- 
tion be decided by chance, the affairs of the East- India Company had been 
brought before Parliament, in November, 176(1; and in the follow'ing year, 
by a compromise, the Company consented to pay a large sum out of their 
expected enormous surplus revenue, and they vvere restrained from dividing 
more than ten per cent. The enormous surplus revenue, however, soon 
turned out to be a mere chateau d* Espag fie. 

Shortly before Lord Clive’s arrival,adiscussion had taken place in the Court 
of Proprietors, on a motion that his jaghirc should be prolonged for an addi- 
tional term of ten years, as a grateful acknowledgment and return ” for 
his important services. This was carried in the face of a strong opposition. 
Two months after his return, the (^ourt of Directors complied with this 
recommendation, though, he was led to think, reluctantly and coldly. The 
views of the Court and of liord Clive were irreconcileable on one groat 
point. The former were anxious to keep down the estimate of the amount 
of their revenues from the new ac^isitiuns ; the latter, naturally eager that 
his services should be justly appreciated, was disposed to make it appear as 
large as possible. Hence many of those sanguine and delusive statements 
of Indian finance, which have been made, in more recent times, the foun- 
dation of theories and speculations productive of much mischief. 

The radical disunion was increased by other more trifling causes of dissa- 
tisfaction, and by misrepresentations and false reports of what was said by 
each party of the other. Clive talked pretty openly of the incapacity of the 
-Court of Directors; he tells his friend Call, at Madras,* that they are 

« J 9 th January 17S8. 
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universally despised and hated,*’ and that their ignoranec and obstinacy arc 
beyond conception.” Mr. Scrafton, a sincere friend of Clive, gently and 
kindly expostulated with him on his resentment towards the Directors, 
observing, that they had very steadily supported him whilst abroad ; his 
answer* is quite characteristic : — 

“ I am obliged to you for your advice about luy conduct towards the Direc- 
tors, because I am persuaded you mean me well ; but know, Scrafton, I have 
a judgment of iny own, which has seldom failed me, in cases of much greater 
consequence than what you recommend. As to the support which, you say, 
was given to niy government, when abroad, by the Directors, they could not 
have tlone otherwise, without suffering in their reputation, and perhaps quitting 
the Direction. In return, let me ask, whose interest contributed to make them 
Directors, and keep them so ? My conduct wanted no support, it supported 
itself, because it was disinterested, and tended to nothing but the public good. 
From the beginning it put all mankind at defiance, as it does at this hour: and 
had the Court of Directors tluuight fit to make my conduct more public than 
they have done, all impartial and disinterested men must have done me justice.” 

Though sufl’criiig “excruciating torments” from his disorder, which was 
of an hepatic nature, the result of his last visit to India, the activity of his 
mind kept him in constant correspondence with his friends in the govern- 
ment labroad, the Court of Directors, and tlic Treasury. A visit to the 
south of France, and to the waters of Spa, seems to have restored his 
health, and he came to England ready to exert his energies in favour 
of the Company” (for whom he professes to feel gratitude and affection), at 
a great crisis of their interests. He tells Mr. Vcrclst,t in secret, that lie 
had the King's command to lay before him his ideas of the Company’s affairs 
at home and abroad, ‘‘ w'ilh a promise of his countenance and protection in 
every thing he might attempt for the good of the nation and the Company.” 
During liis absence, Parliament had been dissolved, and at the general 
election, he was returned for {Shrewsbury ; and bis political influence was 
considerably increased by the return of several of his family and partizans. 

The state of politics at this time, and the rapid transitions occasioned by 
the death and secession of public men, seem to have embarrassed Lord 
Clive, whose attention was chiefly directed to Indian affairs. The death of 
his friend, the celebrated George Grenville, served still more to detach him 
from home politics, and he avoided taking a decided part in public affairs. 
This course is very reasonably regarded by his biographer as a false policy. 
“ That he belonged to no party bound in Ij|^nour to support and do him jus- 
tice, and so was occasionally exposed to the hostility of all, was perhaps 
one of tlie greatest of the evils to one who had so many bitter enemies as 
Lord Clive.” He did not neglect society, and he lived in a style of consider- 
able splendour. He purchased several noble estates in different parts of the 
country, including Claremont. Waloot was his favourite residence; the 
old family scat of Slychc, now much improved, was occupied by some of 
his relations. His father died in 1771. 

The circumstance which wc noticed in the outset, as marking the charac* 

t In a letter* dated Paiis, 9th February 176H.” 


* Dated Walcot* 6th October 1767' 
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ter of Clive’s Indian administration, namely, the invariable decline of 
affairs on his relinquishment of the reins of government, now again ap- 
peared. Mr. Verelst, with judgment, diligence, and pure intentions, want- 
ed a master-mind. The finances became disordered ; the revenue had been 
exaggerated, and the disbursements increased, with their natural elasticity, 
to an outrageous extent, when the firm pressure of Clive’s authority was 
withdrawn. 

It has been said that Lord Clive, at this time, was playing the game of 
the King’s Ministers, and recoin mending the transfer of Indian affairs to 
them. But the whole tenour of his correspondence runs in another direc- 
tion, and shows that he condemned the Directors for giving way too much 
to the Ministers, “ who thought of nothing but of squeezing from the Com- 
pany every shilling they have to spare, and even more.” To Mr. Sykes, 
he says : “ The conduct of the Directors, in committing themselves as they 
have done to the Administration, is unworthy of them, and contrary to their 
duty as Directors.” 

By great efforts, and by splitting of stock, to an immense amount,* in the 
election of Directors in April, Mr. Sulivan and his friends, who were 

supported by the Ministry, were brought into the direction, and an impor- 
tant change of system followed. Mr. Vansittart (between whom and Lord 
Clive a rupture had taken place) was appointed principal of a commission 
of three supervisors, with permanent power of investigation over all func- 
tionaries in India. The fate of these commissioners is well known — the 
Aurora^ frigate, in which they embarked, is supposed to have foundered 
at sea after leaving the C-^ape. This occurrence opened the way to the 
appointment of Warren Hastings as Governor of Bengal, to which post 
he was actively recommended by Lord Clive, though Hastings was of the 
Vansittart and Sulivan party. Upon this occasion. Lord Clive addressed 
a letter to Mr, Hastings,]twhcrein he conveys to him his ideas upon the sub- 
ject of the Government over which he was going to preside. After stating 
that he had been consulted on the plan of supervisors, and had proposed, 
first, a council of four persons from Europe, with Mr. Hastings as governor ; 
and, lastly, a committee of five of the ablest men in Bengal, he proceeds : 

** The situation of affairs requires that you should be very circumspect and 
active. You are appointed Governor at a very critical time, when things arc 
suspected to be almost at the worst, and when a general apprehension prevails 
of the mismanagement of the Company’s affairs. The last parliamentary 
inquiry has thrown the whole stalb of India before the public, and every man 
sees clearly, that as matters arc now conducted abroad, the Company will not 
long be able to pay the j 8400,000. to Government. The late dreadful famine, 
or a war, either with Sujah-u-Dowlah, or the Mahrattas, will plunge us into 
Btill deeper distress. A discontented nation and disappointed Minister will 
then call to account a weak and pusillanimous Court of Directors, who will 
turn the blow from themselves upon their agents abroad ; and the consequences 
must be ruinous both to the Company and the servants. In this situation, you 
see the necessity of exerting yourself in time, provided the Directors give you 

* Lord Shelburae is said to ha^c split £100>0(X) stock, to support his friend Sulivan. 

' t Dated Berkeley-square, Ist August 1771*" 
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proper powers^ without which, 1 confess, you can do nothing; for self-interest 
or ignorance will obstruct every plan you can form for the public good. 

“ You are upon the spot, and will learn my conduct from disintersted per- 
sons ; and I wish your government to be attended, as mine was, with success 
to the Company, and with the consciousness of having discharged every duty 
with firmness and fidelity. Be impartial and just to the public, regardless of 
the interest of individuals, where the honour of the nation and the real advan- 
tage of the Company are at stake, and resolute in carrying into execution yemr 
determination, which 1 hope will at all times be rather founded upon your own 
opinion than that of others. 

The business of politics and finance being so extensive, the Committee 
should not be embarrassed with private concerns. They ought not, therefore, to 
be allowed to trade. But their emoluments ought to be so large as to render 
trade unnecessary for a competent fortune. For this purpose I am confident 
the salt will prove very sufficient. The Society should be formed upon an im- 
provement of the plan which was not perfected in my time. The price to the 
natives was too great, and so was the advantage to the servants Reduce both, 
and I am persuaded there will be no complaint of oppression on the one hand, 
or want of emolument on the other. 

“ The Company’s servants should all have a subsistence, but every idea of 
raising a fortune, till they are entitled to it by some years* service, ought to be 
suppressed. If a general system of economy could be introduced, it would be 
happy for individuals as well as for the public. The expenses of the Company 
in Bengal are hardly to be supported. Great savings, I am certain, may be 
made. Bills for fortifications, cantonments, contracts, &c. must be abolished, 
together with every extravagant charge for travelling, diet, parade, and pomp, 
of subordinates. In short, by economy alone the Company may yet preserve 
its credit and affluence. 

“ With regard to political measures, they arc to be taken according to the 
occasion. When danger arises, every precaution must be made use of, but at 
the same time you must be prepared to meet and encounter it. This you 
must do with cheerfulness and confidence, never entertaining a thought of 
miscarrying, till the misfortune actually happens; and even then you are not 
to despair, but be constantly contriving and carrying into execution schemes 
for retrieving affairs; always flattering yourself with an opinion that time and 
perseverance will get the better of every thing. 

** From the little knowledge I have of you, I am convinced that you have 
not only abilities and personal resolution, but integrity, and moderation with 
regard to riches; but I thought I discovered in you a diihdence in your own 
judgment, and too great an easiness of disposition, which may subject y*u insen- 
sibly to be /ecf, where you ought to guide. Another evil which may arise from 
it is, that you may pay too great an attcntiAi to the reports of the natives, and 
be inclined to look upon things in the worst, instead of the best, light. A pro- 
per confidence in yourself, and never-failing hope of success, will be a bar to 
this and every other ill that your situation is liable to ; and, as I am sure that 
you are not wanting in abilities for the great office of Governor, I must add, that 
an opportunity is now given you of making'' yourself one of the most distin- 
guished characters of this country.” 

We come now to the most trying epoch of Clive’s career, w'hen those, 
whom his firm and honest execution of a painful duty had made his enemies, 
attacked his character openly in Parliament, and secretly by libels without 
Asiat, Journ, N.S.Vol.2J.No.81. M 
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its walls ; hoping, if they could not ruin his fame, to embitter his enjoy- 
ments. The disappointment of the glowing expectations, which had been 
encouraged by Clive, of the tide of wealth that was to flow from India, the 
reports of oppression there, and of rapidly accumulated fortunes, together 
with the envy inspired by Clive's own wealth, supplied a convenient hqt-bed 
wherein the calumnies of his enemies could be readily quickened into ma- 
turity. 

The IMinistry, at this time (1771), though weak and unpopular, saw the 
necessity of some decisive measures with respect to India, and Lord Clive, 
now deemed an oracle on all topics connected with Indian Government, 
was applied to by Lord North and Lord Rochford. These intended con- 
ferences were, however, cut short, by the commencement of tlie attack 
upon Lord Clive, designed, probably, to prevent them. 

The first intimation given to him of this attack, was the receipt, just 
before the opening of Parliament, of an oificial letter* from the Secretary to 
the Court of directors, wlierc Mr. Sulivan and his party now ruled, enclos- 
ing copies of charges made against liim to the Court, of mismanagement 
of the Company’s aflfairs in Bengal. The charges were anonymous, and 
Lord Clive replied : 

You have not been pleased to inform me from whom you received these 
papers, to what end they were laid before you, what resolution you have come to 
concerning them, nor for what purpose you expect my observations upon them. 
I shall, however, observe to you, that upon the public records of the Com- 
pany, where the whole of my conduct is stated, you may find a sufficient 
confutation of the charges which you have tran.sniitted to me ; and I cannot 
hut suppose, that if any part of niy conduct had been injurious to the service, 
contradictory to my engagements with the Company, or even mysterious to 
you, four years and a half since my arrival in England would not have elapsed 
before your duty would have impelled you to call me to account.’* 

These charge.s were afterwards repelled by him in a speech in the House 
of Commons. 

The affairs of the East- India Company were adverted to in the Speech 
from the Throne, and an inquiry was pretty di.stinctly recommended, 
which was strongly enforced by the seconder of the Address in tlic House of 
Commons. On the 30th March, 1772, Mr. Sulivan, then deputy chairman 
of the Court of Directors, moved to bring in a bill ** for the better regula- 
tion of the affairs of the East-India Company the object of which was to 
restrain the Governor and Council from all trade, and to extend the autho- 
rity of the Court of Justice at Calcutta. liord Clive, feeling that he was 
not obscurely aimed at in the motion and the speech in support of it, entered 
into a long justification of himself against the charges recently brought 
against him, in a speech justly characterized as evincing “ singular power 
and intelligence.” He observed, that on his arrival in Bengal, he found his 
powers disputed by the Council ; that in the discharge of his difficult duty 
three paths lay before him : the first, to take tbc government as he found it, 
and earry it on upon tlic same principles ; by which be niiglit have returned 

* 7th January, 1772. 
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to England with an immense fortune, but condemned by justice and honour: 
the second, to have given up the commonwealth, and to have left Bengal 
without an effort to save it. 

The third path,” says he, “ was intricate. Dangers and difficulties were 
on every side. But I resolved to pursue it. In short, I was determined to do 
iny duty to the public, although I should incur the odium of the whole settle* 
ment. The welfare of the Company required a vigorous exertion, and I took the 
resolution of cleansing the Augean stable. It was this conduct which has occa- 
sioned the public papers to teem with scurrility and abuse against me, ever since 
niy return to England. It was that conduct which occasioned these charges. It 
was that conduct which enables me now to lay my hand upon my heart, and most 
solemnly to declare to this House, to the gallery, and to the whole world at 
large, that I never, in a single instance, lost sight of what I thought the honour 
and true interest of iny country and the Company ; that I w'as never guilty of 
any acts of violence or oppression, unless the bringing offenders to justice can 
be deemed so ; that as to extortion, such an idea never entered into my mind ; 
that I did not suffer those under me to commit acts of violence, oppression, or 
extortion ; that my influence was never employed for the advantage of any 
man, contrary to the strictest principles of honour and justice; and that, so far 
from reaping any benefit myself from the ex[)cdition, I returned to England 
many thousand pounds out of pocket, — a fact of which this House will pre- 
sently be convinced.” 

He then examined and refuted the charges one by one, and concluded 
with a very plausible and magnanimous defence of the Company's servants, 
whose conduct he imputed to the peculiarity of their position and circum- 
stances. Governor Johnstone (the brother of Mr. John .Johnstone) an- 
swered Lord Clive, in a tone of acrimony, which, however galling to his 
feelings, was not calculated to work upon the judgment. 

Wiien Mr. 8uli van's bill was brought in, the argument, winch had been 
urged when it was moved for, -was pressed with additional force, that it 
ought to be preceded by iiujuiry ; and Colonel Burgoyne moved that a 
Select ('omniittce be appointed to inquire into the nature, state, and condi- 
tion, of the East-lndia Company, and of the British affairs in the East- 
Indies; which was carried. In the Committee, Governor Johnstone took 
the lead, and submitted apian of proceeding, which (though devised by him 
as a means of attack upon Clive) was agreed to by all the members, from 
different motives, — even by Lord Clive himself and his friends, because 
they were satisfied that his character would acquire additional lustre from 
scrutiny. But the party in the Committee contrived to direct the inquiries 
in a personal manner against Lord Clive, and to give a partial colour to the 
whole. That the Minister was, at this time, no party to the plots against 
him, is tolerably clear from his receiving from Lord North the nomination 
to the Lprd-licutcnancy of tlic county of Salop, on the death of the Earl of 
Powis, in September, 1772. In his private audience with the King on this 
occasion, he states, he talked with his majesty for half an hour on Indian 
affairs. He afterwards had an interview with Lord Nortli, and subsequently 
presented to him the plan of Indian government, an abstract of which is 
given in Mr. Bruce's Historical View of Plans for the Government of British 
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India ;* whence it appears that tlie character of the existing home govern- 
ment, and the advices he received from abroad, had very materially modified 
his opinions ; though he still maintained that the interests of the nation 
and of the Company were inseparable and speaks the Company’s 
possessions falling into the hands of Government as a dreadful alter- 
native.” 

Meanwhile, the (Company became so embarrassed by financial difficul- 
ties, that the early opening of the session of Parliament (in November) was 
principally with a view of devising some means of obviating these difficul- 
ties. The course which the Committee of Incjuiry had taken was quite wide 
of its legitimate object, that of affording real information ; and ijord North 
moved the appointniout of a Committee of Secrecy, to inspect the books 
and accounts of the Company. The Select Committee was revived. 'I'he 
inefficiency of these two Committees was exposed in a strain of ridicule by 
Mr. Burke. 

The Court of Directors, — that is, the Sulivan party, — now fell upon a 
new source of annoyance to Lord Clive, and commenced a suit against him 
(February 1773), to recover balances, and commissions, and interest 
which, they alleged, the Company had lost, through liis conduct in the affair 
of the salt trade . 

But a more formidable blow was aimed at Clive this session. The 
Minister, embarrassed by the mass of matter accumulated by the Secret 
Committee, without a clue to any result, had recourse to the Attorney 
General, Thurlow, who undertook to read the papers, and say what should 
be done ; and he is said to have proposed, that all monies received by 
public servants, as presents from native princes in India, were the property of 
the State, and should be confiscated. This was too bold and unjust a pro- 
position to be adopted by a Minister, especially a timid one ; but it was 
eagerly caught at by Colonel Burgoyne. 

On the 3d of May, 1773, Lord North moved for leave to bring in his 
Bill for the better management of the East- India Company; and on that 
occasion, Colonel Burgoyne called the attention of the House to the I’hird 
and Fourth Reports of the fSelect Committee, and moved, 

1. That all acquisitions made under the influence of a military force, or by 
treaty with foreign Princes, do of right belong to the State. 2. That to a])pro- 
priate acquisitions so made to the private emolument of persons entrusted with 
any civil or military power of the State, is illegal. 3. That very great sums of 
money and other valuable property have been acquired in Bengal, from Princes 
and others of that country, by persons entrusted with the military and civi[ 
powers of the State, by means of such powers, which sums of money and valu- 
able property have been appropriated to the private use of such persons. 

Lord Clive defended himself with calmness, dignity and force. I'hc 
resolutions W'ere, however, carried; and on the 17th, Colonel Burgoyne 
prepared to bring home these general propositions to the individuals, and 
pointed, in the first place, to Lord Clive. A report of his speech, from 
pencil notes of a member, is given in tlie work before us; it called upon 

• Pp. 55— 7V. 
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the house not to suffer favour to an individual, however ^rcat his services, 
to interfere with justice : to imitate the first example of antiquity, and strike^ 
like Manlius, when the justice of the state required it; and he concluded by 
moving, that Lord Clive, on the deposition of Suraj-u-Dowlah, had obtained 
^."234,000, and that, in so doing, had abused the power with which he had 
been entrusted, to the dishonour and detriment of the State. Lord North 
professed neutrality, but ominously remarked, “ that any abuse of public 
authority was of pernicious example ; and that the glory which surrounded 
such presents, did not, if they were illegal, render them less culpable.’* 
Clive entered upon a long defence, but there is no authentic report of this 
speech, as of the others. He concluded by a request that the house, in 
deciding upon his honour, would not fo^-get their own. The motion was 
deferred till evidence should be heard at the bar. Witnesses were accord- 
ingly examined, and Lord (-live's own evidence before the Comiiiittce was 
read ; on which, after a short speech, concluding with the words, take 
iny fortune but save my honour,** he retired from the house. After warm 
and long debates, the resolution as to the fact, that Lord Clive did receive 
£234,000, was carried by 155 to 95 ; but the ofiensivc inference was nega- 
tived, and a motion was made and passed (about five o’clock in the morning), 

that Robert Tiord CJivedid, at the same time, render great and meritorious 
services to his country;** which terminated the parliamentary proceedings 
against this persecuted nobleman. 

It is supposed that, owing to the excitement produced by this inquiry, in 
which Clive manifested great firmness, his mind lost and never regained its 
proper equilibrium. The contemplation of the ignoble charges brought 
against him produced a gloomy train of thoughts, to wliich, as already 
observed, he was constitutionally prone. His health gradually failed ; his 
old Indian complaints returned, bile, gall-stones and spasms. Malignant 
attacks were still made upon him, and disease, depression of spirit^, the 
effect of the large doses of opium he took to mitigate his agony, but which 
nourished his irritability, all co-operaling, on the 22d November, soon after 
he had completed his forty-ninth year, he committed an act of suicide. 


Progress ami Present Position of Pussia in the East. London, 183G. Murray. 

An accurate knowledge of the subject, and a clear and forcible style, convince us 
that this is not the work of an every-day writer. lie has very ably traced the prodigious 
acquisitions of Russia since the time of Peter the G reat, the ambitious vei ws which prompted 
her princes to make them, and the disregard of justice evinced in the pursuit of their 
objects; and he has drawn, not in exaggerated proportions, the gigantic dimensions of the 
Russian Empire. But whilst we acknowledge that there is in the almost undisguised ra- 
pacity of Russia much to condemn, is Russia the sole offender in this respect ? Are not 
all nations, even our own, that have aggrandized themselves at the expense of others, in 
the same category ? Would not a Russian writer, with little ingenuity, be able to make out 
a plausible counter-plea, with reference to die manner in which wc have extended our do- 
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minions in India? But setting aside this consideration, we are not satisfied that the mere 
fact of the subjugation of the Eastern people who arc now dependent upon Uussia is (apart 
from the manner in which it has been effected) an evil ; they were mostly much lower in tlie 
scale of civilization tlian their conquerors, and the effect of this amalgamation of nomadc 
and barbarous tribes with a semi-polished one, will be to hasten the period of their social 
amelioration. We do not mean that this sanctifies the treacherous acts of Russia towards 
tliem ; but good is oflen produced, in the moral and political, as well as in the physical 
world, by means which appeared to be calamities. As to the political danger which is 
supposed to menace other nations, and burs in particular, from this constant tendency of 
the Russian territories to augmentation, we are of opinion that Russia would be far 
more formidable if the policy of her rulers had been to concentrate her possessions, and 
to strengthen her internal energies, instead of weakening them, and attenuating her 
power by acquisitions gained at much cost, and w'hich are little more than nominal. 

A great object of the work is do deiiionstratc the policy, on our part, of upholding 
Persia. The author admits that the invasion of India, by the army of Russia, from 
her present frontier, may be assumed to be impracticable ; but he observes, that every 
approach towards the south lessens the difficulties. With the resources of Persia at her 
command, the impediments to the invasion of India would vanish. Great Britain 
has, therefore, a manifest interest in protecting the independence of Persia.*' Of this 
there can he no doubt. 

The Despatches^ Minutes^ and CorrcsjMntlence of the Mari/uess l^dleslet/. A". G., during his 

Administration in India. By Montgomery Martin. Vol. II. London, 183G. 

W. H. Allen & Co. 

The second volume of this most valuable work contains the transactions which foU 
lowed the reduction of Mysore down to the commencement of the IVIahratta w'ar. The 
papers of Lord Wellesley bear the stamp of his master-mind, and display his intuitive 
sagacity. There are few' a letters which ought to have had no place in the collection, 
such as that from Lord Lewisham (p. CjOii), merely announcing his appointment as Pre. 
sident of the Board of Control, and that from Lord Macartney (p. 696'), which is a 
more familiar letter, and has nothing to do with Indian politics. 

As a body of authentic facts, and of sound views on Indian policy, this will he an 
indispensable literary work. 

A Hand-book for Travellers on the Continent : being n Gaid.‘ through Holland, Jiel»inm, 

Prussia, and Northern Germany, and (dong\tlic lihinc, from Holland to Sw.Lzerland. 

With an Index Map. London, 18.86. Murray. 

This is a guide-book upon an excellent plan, and contains much in little compass— « 
one of the perfections of such a work. The iiiattcr is intelligilrly arranged, and a good 
deal of it is sufficiently amusing to serve as a resource against ennui, when the road is 
dull and our companion has fallen asleep. 

An Anglers Rambles. By Edmund Jesse, Esq., F. li-S. London, 1886. Van 

Voorst. 

A VERY amusing volume on the Walton and Cotton plan, by the author of the pleas- 
ing Gleanings in Natural History. Angling, incident, scenery, tale and anecdote, 
make up a most agreeable melange. 

The History of Pngland} continued from the Right Hon. Sir James Mackintosh. 

Vol. VI. Being Voi. LX XXI. of Dr. Lardner's Cabinet Cyclopadia. Loudon, 

1886. Longman & Co. Taylor. 

This work is carried on with ability; but we think that, in his account of the Resto- 
ration, the author has gone farther than Sir James Mackintosh would have done. His 
condemnation of Monk is far too severe. Monk was placed in a position of great diffi. 
culty ; nothing but dissimulation could have conducted him through the intricate path he 
had to pursue. He may have carried this quality to excess ; hut he does not deserve to 
he termed an ** execrable traitor," nor can his honours justly he stigmatized as ** in- 
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famous.** The judgment of Mr. Ilallam, upon this point, is to be preferred to that 
of Mr. Fox. 

The Public and Private Life of the Ancient Greeks, By Heinrich Hask, Ph. D., In- 
spector of the Collection of Antiques and Medals at Dresden. Translated from the 
German. London, 1836. Murray. 

A HiGUi.v*useful and a learned compendium, which places before the student of the 
Greek classics an accurate and intelligible picture of the manners and institutions of 
the ancient Greeks. Homer, the pure fountain of the history of bis age,’* is the 
chief authority. 

A History of British Quadrui)eds. By Thomas Bell, F.R.S. F.L.S. Illustrated 
by Wood-cuts. Parts I. and II. London, 1836. Van Voorst. 

This is a valuable and an elegant addition to our works on British Zoology. It 
on the same plan as, and made to correspond with, Mr. YarrcU’s History of British 
Fishes.* The descriptions are concise, yet full; and the cuts are distinguished for 
beauty and accuracy. 

Arborctuni et ’FrulicHum Britannicum, Sec, By J. C. Loudon, F.L.H.G. and 
Z.S. Nos. XXIII. XXIV. and XXV. London, Longman. 

The Frnticetum is now added to the Arboretum, which, we need scarcely add, 
enhances the value of this very excellent work. The energies of Mr. Loudon are 
aatonishing. 

On the Kjficacy of Carbonic Acid Gas in the Hisrases tf Tropical Climates, By John 
Parkin. London, 1836. Wm. H. Allen and Co. 

On the assumed, perhaps admitted, theory, that the remote cause of disease in man 
is u series of changes ciFected by a gaseous product of the earth, Mr. Parkin endeavours 
to shew the eiKcacy of the different forms of carbon in counteracting its effects. 
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An Historical Review of the Political Relations between the British Government in 
India and the Empire of Ava; from the earliest dale on record to the end of the year 
1834 : compiled by G. T. Bayfield, Esq., Acting Assistant to the Resident in Ava, and 
revised by Lieutenant Colonel Burney, British Resident, is announced at Calcutta. 

Mr. J. G. Wilkinson, author of Egypt and Thebes,*’ is prepararing some 
account of the Private Life, Manners and Customs, Religion, Government, Arts, Laws, 
and early History of the Ancient Egyptians; derived from the study of the hierogly- 
phics, sculpture, paintings, and other works of art, still existing, compared with the 
account of ancient authors. 

Travels in Crete, by Robert Pashlcy, A.M., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
with Maps and many Plates, is preparing for publication. 

In the press. Travels in Greece and Turkey, by Major Sir Grenville T. Temple. 
Bart. 

Capt. James Low, of the Madras army, has in the press nt Singapore, a Disserta- 
tion on the Soil and Agriculture of the British Settlement of Penang, in the Straits of 
Malacca, with brief references to the Settlements of Singapore and Malacca, and 
accompanied by incidental observations on various subjects of local interest in these 
Straits. 


* See Vok xvi. p. 21)1. 
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LONDON. 

Cramwafrc Turke, par Arthur Lumley Davids. 
Traduite de FAnglais par Madame Sarah Davldij 
mere de I’auteur. 4to. 25s. 

T/ie De^tchea, Minuten, and Corresptmdenctf of 
the Marqueea WeUealejh K.G., during hia Admi- 
nistration in India. Edited by Montgomery Mar- 
tin. Vol. II. 8 VO. 25s. 

lilustratlone of the Dotany and other Branches 
of the Natural History of the Himalaya Moun- 
tains, and of the Flora of Cashmere. By J. Forbes 
Royle, Esq., F.L.S., &c. Part IX. Imp. 4to., 
with coloured plates, 20s. 

Narrative of a Rraidenee in /ioordia/an» and on 
the Site of Ancient Nlnevah ; with a Journal of a 
Voyage down the Tigris to Bagdad, and an Ac- 
count of a Visit to Shiraua and Persopolls. By the 
late Claudius James Rich, Esq., the lion. E. I. 
Company’s Resident at Bagdad. Edited by his 
Widow. 2 vols. Kvo. .'10s. 

Outline* of a Journen through Arabia -Pet nca to 
Mount Sinai and the Excavatetl City of Petra — the 
Edom of the Pniphccics. By M. Leon de Laborde. 
8VO., with Plates and Maps. 18.s. 

Narrative of a Journey to the Zoolu Country $ in 
South Africa i undertaken in lIL'lo. By Capt. 
Allen. F. Gardiner, R.N. 8vo., with Plates and 
Maps. 20s. 

The White Man*a Grave ; a Visit to Sierra 
Leone in 1834. By F. H. Rankin, Esq. 2 vols. 
post 8vo., with Plates. 

Trdvele and Adventures in Eastern Africa ; des- 
criptive of the Zoolus, their Customs, Manners, 
die.; with a Sketch of Natal. By Nathaniel 
Isaacs, Esq. 8vo., with Map, &c. 2*1 s. 

Travels in Northern Greece. By William Mar- 
tin Leake, F.R.S., die. 4 vols. 8vo., with Maps 
and Inscriptions. 46.3. 

Athens and Attica : Journal of a Residence there. 
By the Rev. Christopher W'ordsworth, M.A., 
Head Master of Harrow School. Hvo. Pis. 

Oripf. Back’s Journal of the Arctic Erpedition in 
Search of Cape. Ross, in 1833-4 and 1835. 8vo., 
wi th Map and Plates. ;JOs. 

The Chinese : a (general Description of the Em- 

E ire of China and its Inhabitants. By J. F. Davis, 
\»q.f F.R..S., late His Majesty’s chief Superinten- 
dent in China. 2 vols. post Bvu. 21s. 

Historical and Descriptive Account of China. By 
Hugh Murray, F.R.S.E.; John Crawfurd, E.sq.; 
Peter Gordon, Esq ; Capt. Thos. Lynn ; Wm. 
Wallace, F.R.S.E. ; and Gilbert Burnett, Esq. 
3 vols. 12roo. 15s. (W'ritten for the *' Ediuburgh 
Cabinet Library.”) 

Remarks on the British Relations with China, 
and the Proposed Plans for improving them. By 
Sir George Thtnnas Staunton, Bart. 8vo. 

The Present Position and Pt’ospects of the British 
Trade with China; together with an Outline of 
some leading Occurrences in its Past History. By 
James Matheson, Esq., of the firm of Jardine, 
Matheson, and Co., of Canton. 8vo. 

Fisher's Views in Syria, the Holy Land, Asia 
Aftnor. 4:c./ drawn from Nature by W. H. Bart- 
lett, with Descriptions by J. Came, Esq., Parts 1. 
to IV. 28. each. 

The Mascarenhas : a Legend of the Portuguese 
in India. Bv the Author of •• Prediction.” 3 vols. 
poscavo. ;bl. lls.lkl. 

Noureddin; or the Talisman of Futurity: an 
Eastern Tale. By Catherine 1. Finch. Fcap. 
8vo. 48. (id. 

The Life of Rphert Lord Clive, collected from the 
Family Papers communicated|by the Earl of Powis. 
By Sir John Malcolm, F.R.S., die. 3 vols. 

8vo. £2. 2s. 

Memoir of William Carey, D.D., late Missionary 
to Bengal, ProfeMor of Oriental Languages In the 
College of Fort William, Calcutta. By Eustace 
Carey. 8vo. 12i. 

The Pubtie and Private Lift of the Ancient 


Greeks. By Heinrich Hose, Ph. D., Inspector of 
the Collection of Antiques and Metlals at Dres- 
den. From the German. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

The History of Van Diemen's Land, from 1824 
to ]8;i5: 121110. 5s. 

The Early History of Egypt, fVom the Old Tes- 
tament, Herodotus, Marielho, and Hieroglyphical 
Inscriptions; By Samuel Sharpe, Esq. 4to. 12s. 6d. 

Ohserrations on the Curiosities of Nature, byfthc 
late William Burt, Esq , of Plymouth, Devon ; 
edited by hiit nephew T. S. Burt, Esq., F.K.S., 
dec., of the Bengal Engineers. Post8vo. 7"- 6d. 
Christianity ; a Poem In Three Books, with Co- 

E ious Notes, by the late Wm. Burt, Esq.; edited 
y his nephew T. S. Burt, Esq. Post 8vo. 98. 
Views chiefly Illustrative of the Ancient and 
Moflern Hindu and Musalman Architecture in or 
near the Diiab of India, presidency of Bengal, 
taken in 1822-23. By an Ofticcr of the Bengal 
Military Service. Oblong, 7s* 

Bwnhfs Grammar of the Hehrnv language of 
the Old Testament. 'Translated from the last edi- 
tion, and containing considerable additions and 
improvements of the Author. By John Nichol- 
son, A.B , Oxon. 8vo. lOs. (id. 

The Chronology of the Old Testament, and its 
Connexion with Profane History. By George 
Skene, Esq. 18mo. .‘Is. 

The tlistoi y of the Overthrow of the Roman Em- 
pire. and the Formation of the principal European 
States. From Original Sources, Oriental and Eu- 
ro|)ean, and comprising the latest Elucidations of 
the Continental and English Antiquarians and 
Scholars. By W. C. Taylor, LL.D., M.R.A.S., 
dec. 12nio. (>s. (>d. 

Tiger Bunting, or a D.ay’s Sport in the East; 
illustrated with four Plates, engraved by 'I'hos. 
Landseer from Sketches by C. P. French, Esq. 
llt>.(kl. plain, £2. 2$. coloured. 

Mop of India. — .\ newly-constructetl and extend- 
ed Map of India, from the latest Surveys of the 
l>est Authorities, and corrected to the present 
time, ttn SIX sheets, £2. 12.4. (id.; or. on cloth, 
in a c.a4e, £:u l.'ls. 6(1. ; or on cloth, with rollers, 
and varnished, .-€4. 4.s. 

Impto’ted from India. 

The Rri'jn TurnnginV : a Hisrory of ('ashmir; 
consisting tjf Four StqiarRle ('oinpifations. (Sans- 
crit). Royal 4to. L’l. .'is. Calcutta. 

The Susruta, or System of Medicine, taught liy 
Dhanwantari, and composed by his disciple Sus- 
ruta, (fianscrit). Vol. I. Hvo. 9s. Calcutta. 

The Jntva'me itl llm ul Riydzi; or a Translation 
from Hutton’s Course of Mathematics into Arabic, 
for the Use of the Moliainincdaii Madrasas. By 
John Tytler, Esq. l^art 1. 4to. 9s. Calcutta. 

Futaiva Alemgim ; a Collection of Opinions and 
Precepts of MoHammedan Law, compiled by 
Sheikh Nazim and other learned men, by com- 
mand of the Emperor Aurungzeb .\icmgir (Ara- 
bic). Vol. VI. RoyaUto. £]. lOs. Calcutta. 

Oriental Historical Manuscripts, in the Tamil 
Language. Translated, with Annotations, by 
William Taylor, missionary. 2 vols. 4to. £2. 10s. 
(Madras, 1835.) 

Madras Journal of Literature and Smenee, pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Madras Literary 
Society. Edited by J. C. Morris, F.R.S., 5cc. 
Vols. I. and 11. 12s. Gd. each. (Madras). 

A Treatise on the Music of Hinditostan. By 
Capt. N. A. Willard. Hvo. 7s. (Calcutta). 

A Practical Treatise on the China and Eastern 
Trade, comprehending the Commerce of Great 
Britain, Bengal, and Singapore, die., with China 
and the Eastern Islands. By John Phipps. Royal 
8vo. 2()8. ((Calcutta). 

A Treatise on Indigo, with coloured lithographic 
Sketches of the Plant, &c. By John Phipps. 
Royal Uvo. ils. (Calcutta). 

The Bengal Directory and Annual Register for 
the year 1836. 12iao. lOs. (Calcutta.) 
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Otalcutta. 

■ LAW. 

Insolvent Debtors* Court^ March 26 . 

JSstcUe o/* CruUenden ami Co. — The 
court this day decided the remuneration to 
be allowed to Mr. T. Holroyd, for his fu. 
ture services as assignee to the estate of 
CruUenden and Co. Sir B. Malkin did 
not decide that the court had the power to 
alter the terms of the original order of 
January 1834, which fixed the rate of re- 
muneration to the late assignee at a com- 
mission of four per cent, on the dividends ; 
— he did not decide that the court had not 
that power ; but, under the circumstances, 
lie thought that the terms of the original 
contract should be continued to Mr. Hol- 
royd, as that might afford him an oppor- 
tunity, were he so inclined, to enter into 
an arrangement with the late assignee. 
This being the opinion of the court, Mr. 
Clarke did not enter on the question of the 
mismanagement of the estate, and it was 
understood that Mr. Dickens did not make 
an application for the costs of this oppo- 
sition ; but Sir B. Malkin expressed him- 
self in favour ol* giving the costs, provided 
the act gave him the power to do so. The 
order of January 1834, allowing Mr. Cul- 
len and Mr. Brown Us. 600 per mensem 
for their services, was discharged. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE NEW GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 

Lord Auckland left Diamond Harbour 
in his Majesty's ship JupUer, under tow 
of a steamer, at an early hour on the 4tb, 
with the intention of reaching Calcutta in 
the course of the afternoon ; but, after 
passing the James and Mary in safety, his 
Majesty's ship and tiie steamer came in 
contact with a brig, and grounded. The 
steamers in attendance rendered every as- 
sistance, for the purpose, if possible, of 
getting the ship afloat again before the fall 
of the tide ; but, finding this impossible, 
his Lordship, with his family and suite, 
removed on board the Hoogfdcy steamer, 
and made the best of his way to Calcutta. 
In consequence of this accident, his Lord- 
ship did not arrive off Chandpal Ghat 
until ten o'clock at night. The troops, 
which had been kept under arms until 
nine, had, at this time, been dismissed ; 
and there were in waiting at the Ghat to 
receive his Lordship only the secretaries of 
government and the private and military 
secretary of the Governor-general. His 
Lordship, however, immediately landed, 
and proceeded to the Government-house, 
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where were assembled to receive him all 
the principal civil and military officers of 
the presidency. His Lordship was met at 
the top of the great stairs by Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, attended by the members of 
government and the judges of his Majes- 
ty's supreme court, and by the other pub- 
lic functionaries, and shortly afterwards 
proceeded into the Council Chamber, 
where, in the presence of the public offi- 
cers in question, his Lordship's commis- 
sion was read, and he took the usual oaths 
and his sent in the Supreme Council of 
India. — Cal, Gaz. Erlr,, Mar. 5, 

A durbar was held this morning at Go- 
vernment-house. Among the distinguish- 
ed native gentlemen who attended it, the 
following have been named to us: Rajahs 
Rajnarain Roy, Kaleekishen, Gopeemo- 
liun. Bijoy, Govind, Oomda, and Baboo 
Collichund Bose, &e. The dresses of 
some of these gentlemen were very gay — 
Rajah Rajnarain appeared in his medal of 
honour, of which be is very proud, and 
wa.s highly pleased w'ith the khillut (of 
seven parchas) which he received upon the 
occasion. — Cal, Cour,, Mar, 10. 

APPEALS FROM TIIE MOFUSSIL COURTS. 

The following are extracts from a peti- 
tion from the Calcutta community to the 
Governor-general in Council, against the 
proposed Act, by which British-born sub- 
jects are to be made amenable, on the 
same footing as natives, to the Mofussil 
courts ; — 

Your memorialists beg to suggest that, 
as Englishmen, and as constituents of that 
representative fbrm of government uniler, 
and subordinate to which, the government 
of India exists, your memorialists cannot, 
by any constitutional or reasonable con- 
struction of law, be deemed either fo- 
reigners in the British territories of India, 
or subjects of the Honourable Company. 

That by the wise and considerate pro- 
visions of the supreme Legislature of 
Great Britain, the due administration of 
justice is secured to the Mohummudan and 
the Hindoo, according to the different 
codes they severally recognize ; and your 
memorialists venture to hope that, if trial 
by Hindoo law be secured to the Hindoo, 
by the Mohummudan law to the Mussul- 
man, your memorialists are not asking too 
much, if they require, in their own case, 
an appeal from Hindoo or Mussulman 
law, or the law of the Hon. Company’s 
regulations, to the laws of their country, a 
right already recognized and confirmed by 
Act of Parliament. 

** Tliat the proposed rescission ^ 107 

(A) 



sec. of the stat. 53d Geo. c. 155 being 
made without any restriction or qualihca* 
tion whatever, it will necessarily follow, 
that suits, or actions, or criminal trials, 
wherein British-born subjects are plaintiffs 
and defendants, will be tried by laws to 
which they arc total strangers; that the 
whole proceedings will be in a language to 
them unknown, and but partially known 
to their judges themselves, entailing, from 
the construction of the country courts, the 
certain occurrence of enormous bribery, 
and tlie most corrupt proceedings, and ex. 
hibiting the unprecedented anomaly of an 
Bnglish judge trying a suit in British ter. 
ritory, between l^nglish subjects, in a lan- 
guage iiiiinteiligiblc to the suitors, and but 
partially understood by the judge ; and 
such trial being decided by laws to which 
^Englishmen are strangers, with appeal 
only to a higher court of the same charac- 
ter/* 

TOWN ANn TRANSIT DUTIFS. 

A stroiie recommendation from the 
Board of Customs, for the immediate abo. 
lition of the town duties, in the Bengal 
presidency, will this day be brought under 
the consideration of government. IVlost 
heartily do wc hope the Board’s opinion 
will carry with it all the weight it de- 
serves. We have been astonished to learn, 
that the net revenue of these obnoxious 
duties, 'raised in the town of Calcutta 
(once exceeding three lacs), has dwindled 
down to about Rs. 90,000 ; some articles, 
such as sugar, only yielding a fifth of what 
they have yielded in other times. Truly, 
it is high time to abandon a species of 
Itaxation so unfair to the honest trader, as 
well fts most annoying to the whole com- 
munity, and only kept up, as it would 
seem, for the encouragement of the 
smuggler, and for the benefit of a host of 
extortioners and knavish cliokeydars.— 
HuTk,y Mar, 9. 

The town duties wc will take leave to 
consider as already doomed ; the mer- 
chants are quite prcparcrl for the imposi- 
tion (if a scale of increased duties on ex- 
ternal trade, sufficiently ample to indem> 
nify government for the sacrifice It has 
made, and is further expected to make ; 
and therefore we have the greater confi- 
dence in urging the whole measure, the 
abandonment of cdl duties on the inland 
frontier inclusive, both of ingress and 
egress, except only such as are necessary 
to protect the salt and opium monopolies, 
and the abkarry. We doubt if any mca> 
sure could be proposed lietter calculated 
than this to endear the British rule to the 
people of Hindoslan, and to make us res- 
pected as the paramount power, the pecu- 
liarity of whose dominion would then be, 
freedom of trade, as well as protection,— 
CaJ. Mar, 9. 


[Sept. 

The Chamber of Commerce, in an ad- 
dress to Sir Cbas. Metcalfe, thanking him 
for the abolition of the transit duties, ob- 
served It will be pardoned to the 
Chamber if, on the occasion of offering 
the acknowledgments of the mercantile 
body for the boon accorded, it presumes 
to say, that it anticipated that you would 
not have been slow to complete the mea- 
sure of relief, by the abolition of the town 
duties.” 

Sir Charles, in his reply, states, with 
regard to the former : — “ The measure has 
been long in the contemplation of the 
Court of Directors and the Government of 
India, and earnestly desired by both. It 
has only been retarded by the apprehen- 
sion of great loss of revenue, the apparent 
difficulty of finding any substitute for what 
would be relin(]ijished, and the impossibi- 
lity of making, to any large extent, a sa- 
crifice of the resources indispensable for 
the service of the state. Lord William 
Bentiiick, whose heart was ardently de- 
voted to the welfare of India, longed for 
the aciminplishmeiit of this measure ; and 
looked to it as one of those which w'ould 
result from the labours of the committee, 
assembled during his administration, for 
the ptwpose of regulating the duties on 
commerce on liberal principles throughout 
our Indian empire. Other authorities and 
individuals have been able and zealous ad- 
vocates in the same cause. It w'hs expect- 
ed on all sides, that the Committee of 
Customs, sitting in Calcutta, would pro- 
pose this lYieasurc ; but as it was also ex- 
pected that their report on that point would 
be accompanied by suggestions for the 
substitution of some other source of reve- 
nue, in lieu of that which was to be aban- 
doned, it W'as intended to await it. 

** During this state of suspense, the Go- 
vernment of India learned that the aboli- 
tion of the inland duties had hecii carried 
into effect in the provinces of the presi- 
dency of Agra. This proceeding placed 
the Government of Inclia in the predica- 
ment of either reinstating the custom- 
houses of the Agra presidency, which 
would have been opposed to every one's 
view of what was to be done, or of in. 
consistently maintaining the custom-houses 
of Bengal, or of abolishing the latter, with- 
out waiting, as had previously been in- 
tended, for the complete measure, which 
the report of the committee was expected 
to produce for the consideration of the 
government. The last course was adopted, 
as the most advisable and least objection, 
able, under the circumstances above ex- 
plained. At the same time, instructions 
were issued to the committee, to submit a 
report of the measures which they would 
recommend, with a view to provide a sub- 
stitute for the revenue to be lost by the 
abolition of inland duties. 

** With respect to the town duties, the 
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time, I trust, is not distant, when those 
also will be abolished. They are only to- 
lerated, like all other vexatious imposts, as 
necessary evils, on account of the revenue 
which they yield, and which cannot easily 
be dispensed with by a government in debt, 
whose expenses in all departments are ge- 
nerally increasing, and which has repeat- 
edly betMi led by flnanciul ditBculties to 
have recourse to extensive reductions, in- 
jurious to the state, and painful and dis- 
heartening, and savouring of ingratitude 
to the most valuable of its servants.'* 

A meeting of the Committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce took place yester- 
day morning, in order to receive from Mr. 
Parker the schedules of duties proposed 
to be instituted for the transit duties, to 
the amount of twenty -six lacs of rupees. 
The object of the Board of Customs, in 
laying these schedules before the mer- 
chants, was, we understand, to obtain 
their opinions on the various items of tax- 
ation. If so, wc fear that little informa- 
tion was elicited, as every merchant pre- 
sent appeared to have an objection to some 
particular item. One disliked the taxa- 
tion of metals, another that of silk ; some 
thought that cotton-twist could not afibrd 
a duty, and others that a smart tax on it 
would he only an equitable protection of 
the inhabitants of Bengal. The result, 
however, was, that the Chamber will take 
time to gather the opinions of the tner. 
chants, and then give a w'ritteii answer to 
the board. We understand that the general 
impression of the merchants was favour- 
able to import duties on a fixed scale of 
valuation and at moderate rates, and un- 
favourable to export duties and to tlie 
drawback system, from the great trouble 
which it occasions. — Bcugnl Hurkaruy 
March 30- 

cu ltivation of cotton. 

Mr. Piddington, in a paper communi- 
cated to the Agricultural and Horticultu- 
ral Society of India, and read on the <Hh 
March, furnishes some valuable remarks 
on the soils suitable for various products, 
with samples and analyses. With respect 
to cotton, he observes : — 

** Nothing but a sample of the soil, and 
a correct analysis of it, can assure the spe- 
culator that, while he is trying to rear any 
given foreign product, he is not (misled by 
loose names) absolutely blundering in 
darkness, and attempting an impossibility. 
1 begin with cotton, as a most prominent 
example, though my proofs on the subject 
are not quite so full as 1 could wish ; and 
I shall suprise the Society not a little when 
I say, that all the expensive ellorts which 
have been made hitherto to obtain good 
cotton, have probably failed from this one 
cause — that wc hat>c been at work on the 
wrong soil ! How far, with the American 


cotton, difference of climate may have ope- 
rated, is not here the place to examine ; 
but vegetable })roductions do, to a great 
extent, acclimate themselves; while it is 
probable that nothing can compensate to 
them the want of a principal constituent of 
the soil. Now 1 have not been able to ob- 
tain specimens of the American cotton 
soils, hut 1 have good authority for stating, 
that the soil of the Sea Islands is wholly a 
calcareous sand — in other words, a light 
chalky or shelly soil ; so that it may pro- 
bably contain from fifty to sixty per cent, of 
calcareous matter (lime generally in the 
state of chalk), and w'e have been attempt, 
ing to grow this cotton on a soil which 
barely contains a trace of it ! the soil of 
the Botanic Garden, for instance, not con- 
taining mure than 1 ^ or 2 per cent. In- 
deed, wc may say generally that, till we 
reach the kunkur districts, none of the 
soils of lower Bengal, out of tiic reach 
of the inundations, contain any great por- 
tion of lime. ( showed, some years ago, 
that the inundations deposit lime, and that 
much of tlie fertilizing cfiect they produce 
is due to it. The American cotton is, 
then, on account of differences of climate, 
a case not strictly in point ; but the Bour- 
bon cotton — grown both at Bourbon and 
the Mauritius — which sells for a shilling 
when the Sea Island sells for 1.3jd., and 
the INlanilla cotton, which sells for lid. 
when the Bourbon is worth a shilling, arc 
both cottons of hot climates like our own ; 
anti both these are grown in highly calca- 
reous soils. The soil on the table before 
you is from the ^Mauritius, it is sent me 
by M. Geneve, of La lliviere Noire, one 
of the finest estates on the island, as an 
excellent cotton soil, and contains 32 per 
cent, of carbonate of lime (or, in plain 
Knglish, onc-third chalk) ; there is, more- 
over, phosphate, and perhaps sulphate, of 
lime; altogether, perhaps, not less than 
40 per cent, of calcareous matter ! Its 
iron, too, is in a peculiar state, that of 
protoxide, or the black oxide of iron ; and 
in this respect it probably resembles the 
black cotton soils of southern India. No 
wonder that the Bourbon cotton, though 
it grows well in many of our gardens near 
town, where it meets with plenty of calca- 
reous matter amongst the lime-rubbish 
with which most of them arc filled, is said 
to degenerate when cultivated in the open 
fields, which do not contain two per cent, 
of lime. 1 know, from the experience of 
several years, that it does not degenerate if 
it is duly supplied with calcareous matter; 
but that it will produce most abundantly, 
and for years, cotton worth froni lOd. to 
lid. per lb. in a proper soil. If the soil 
does not suit it, it will produce little else 
than leaves and wood, and the staple will 
deteriorate. Samples of American cotton 
soils are wanting now to make our theory 
on this head perfect; but 1 would advise 
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no man to attempt foreign cottons in a soil 
containing less than 15 per cent, of lime, 
and its iron mostly in the state of pro> 
tozide or black oxide.*' 

CULTIVATION OF TEA. 

Mr. Piddington, in the same paper, tlius 
speaks of tea soils : — 

The tea soils, though I notice them 
last, are not the least interesting. The 
first is a soil from Assam, for which I am 
indebted to Capt. Jenkins ; and tlie se- 
cond is from tlie Bohea Hills in China, 
sent round by Mr. Gordon, the secretary to 
the Tea Committee. How very alike they 
seem, you will at once have noticed, and 
their analysis gives as follows : — 

TKA SOJI.S. 

Tea Soils of Assam. 
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soils ; the first, that they contain no car- 
bonate of lime, and only traces of phos. 
phatc and sulphate ; and the next, that 
their iron is almost wholly in the state of 
carbonate of iron— a widely diderent com- 
pound from the simple oxides. They 
would be called poor yellow loams ; and 
cotton, tobacco, or sugar-cane, would pro- 
bably starve upon tlicm ; but we find that 
they suit the tea-plant perfectly. It is a 
striking coincidence that we should find 
our tea soils and those of China so exactly 
alike.” 

rATRONAGF. OF PUBLIC WRITERS. 

The Bengal Herald mentions that the 
supreme government, having its attention 
arrested by an able inquiry into the re- 
sumption of rent-free tenures, which ap- 
peared in a late number of the Meerut Ma~ 
gazine, has granted to the author an addi- 
tion to his salary of lis. 5CO per mensem, 
and placed tliree assistants under him, in 
order that be may prosecute the inquiry, so 
well commenced, into this delicate and 
important subject. 

STEAM COMMUNICATION WITH ENGLAND. 

At a meeting of inhabitants, convened 
by the sheriff of Calcutta, on the 5th 
March, Sir Edward Ryan in the chair, 
the following resolutions were agreed to 
unanimously:*— 

** That e&ctual measures not appearing 
to have been taken, consequent on tlie re- 
solutions reported by a select committee of 


the House of Commons, on the 1 4th July 
1834, it is expedient that a petition be 
presented to the House of Commons, pray- 
ing that such measures may be adopted as 
are requisite for the immediate carrying 
the resolutions into effect ; and that memo- 
rials be addressed to the Board of Com- 
missioners for the Affairs of India, and to 
the Court of Directors, praying that they 
will unite in giving the fullest possible 
effect to the resolutions. 

** That the petition now read be adopted, 
and that the committee of the New Bengal 
Steam Fund, as a body already constituted 
for the purpose of furthering the cause of 
steam communication with England by 
way of the lied Sea, be requested, after the 
same shall have been signed, to cause it to 
be transmitted to an influential member of 
the House of Commons conversant with 
the affairs of India, with the request of 
this meeting, that he will present the same 
to the House of Commons, and support 
the prayer thereof*.** 

INSURGENTS AT JU111IOOR. 

Private letters of the 22(1 February liave 
been received from Mhow, from which we 
learn that a force was to have moved from 
thence, on the 26tli, against Jubboor, at 
which place a strong body of insurgents 
had beaten off the Local Horse. The 
force from Mhow will proceed under com- 
mand of Lieut. Col. Hoihrow, and will 
consist of the 44th, three companies of the 
6Bth, a squadron of the bth cavalry, and 
two six-pounders, horse artillery. It is 
remarked, that they will have a hot trip 
before tliey return, and that, where they 
are going, is a complete jungle . — Central 
F, P., Mar. 5. 

DISTURBANCES IN ARHAKAN. 

Recent letters from Arrakan, as late as 
the 23d ult.. represent the state of the in- 
terior as still disturbed by banditti. The 
accounts which we have received will not 
justify us in representing the disturbances, 
as the Friend of India has done, an ** in- 
surrection,’* unless the collection of a 
considerable band of the natives, whose 
only object of assassination appears to be 
to plunder the inhabitants, may be so 
called. One letter, of the 21st, states, 
that the detachment sent out from Akyab 
were still in pursuit of the “ Rcb Roy ** of 
Arrakan ; but as he was loo cowardly 
(probably too politic) to come to ** open 
fight,** they were obliged to follow him as 
he retreated into the interior. The last in- 
telligence which had been received from 
the detachment, previously to the above 
date, was accompanied by two prisoners, 
and purported that the people in the hills 
bad come forward to assist in the discovery 
of the haunts of the marauders. Several 
persons bad been arrested in Akyab, on 
suspicion of being in alliance with the 
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robber*cliief, and witnesses bad come for- 
ward, odering to depose against them. 

Another letter, of the 23d, mentions, 
that a detachment of two companies, with 
three officers, from Kyouk-Phyoo, were 
at Akyab, for the purpose of rendering 
any assistance which might become neces- 
sary ; and it is further added, we iiave 
no news from the jungles this morning, 
and we think the detachment may have 
come up with Keechyung and his gang, 
and, consequently, have no time for 
writing/* 

The small military force at Akyab has 
been repeatedly called upon to perform 
similar excursions in the interior ; and, 
although they have been as often success- 
ful ill breaking up the rohbcr.bands, they 
have not yet succeeded in crushing their 
disorderly spirit. Tlie robbers, besides 
being a great annoyance to, and often in- 
dieting great cruelties upon, the inhabi- 
tants, very much interfere w'ith the sources 
and amount of revenue, since lliese must 
necessarily be diminished where the secu- 
rity of life and property is frequently en- 
dangered. VVe think it quite probable, 
from the known character of the Arra- 
kanese, that the civil authorities at Akyab 
dnd it difficult to secure the ai<l of a faith- 
ful, active, and intelligent police ; native 
officers, who, instead of conniving at the 
practices of disorderly persons till they 
begin to be curried to such an excess as to 
require a strong edbrt to put them down, 
would exercise a proper degree of vigi- 
lance and authority, and thus prevent 
these frequent conspiracies against the 
peaceable inhabitants.- EnglhhnuyMarA^, 

UNITED TWINS. 

At the meeting of the Medical and Pliy- 
sical Society, on the .5tli March, a very 
curious speciincn of muiistrocity, consist- 
ing of twin children, joined together by 
uii anterior band, was presented to the So- 
ciety by Dr. G;ii'dner, on lielialf of Mr. 
Galt, assistant-surgeon, 2tilh regt. 

The monster was burn of a Mussulman 
woman, at Nursingpore, on tlie 15Ch De- 
cember 1833. She had had several chil- 
dren before, in whom there was nothing 
extraordinary. The creature is stated to 
have lived for some hours after birth. It 
was formed of two children, apparently of 
the full age, who were extensively united, 
anteriorly, by the abdomen and thorax ; 
the connection extended from the upper 
part of the sternum to the uinbilicar. The 
heads, necks, buttocks, and extremities, 
were perfect in each half. The external 
organs of generation were complete in 
both divisions of the monster, who was of 
the female sex. The circumference of 
each head, round the forehead and vertex, 
11 inches; length of the whole, from 15 
to IG inches; circumference of ditto, 11 
to 12; circuiiifcrcnce of the connecting 


medium, from 9 to lo inches; wdght 
about 5lbs. 

TIIK DHURMA SUBIIA. 

Symptoms of alarming insubordination 
have recently broken forth among some of 
the leading members of the Dhurma Sub- 
ha: indeed, it is a wonder how a system, 
so repugnant to the best feelings of the 
heart, can liave been kept in vigour so 
long. Some of the supporters of the so- 
ciety have sisters or daughters married to 
those wlio have been excommunicated for 
favouring the abolition of the suttee. These 
heterodox members of their own families 
they are not at liberty to invite to their 
feasts, their weddings, or the celebration 
of funeral obsequies. The occasion of the 
dispute, which now agibites this holy so- 
ciety, is this. Daboo Seeb Narayun Ghose, 
a man of independent fortune and great 
respectability, whose family w'cro formerly 
inemhcrs of tlie parly of Itaja Kalee Kis- 
sen Bahadoor, some time since broke olf, 
and formed a separate party of his own. 
He has always been among the supporters 
of the Subha. He recently performed a 
great religious ceremony, and gave away 
his mother’s weight in gold, silver, and 
other metals. To this festival he invited 
four bramhuns (Chuckerbuttces), These 
men had been turned out of liaja Kalee 
Kissen’s parly, for holding intercourse 
with the Sing Baboos, who liave a power- 
ful party of their own, and continue their 
former friendship witli Kaleonath Hoy 
Chowdree, of Takee, w-ho presented the 
address of congratulation to Lord William 
Bcntinck, when his lordsliip abolished sut- 
tees. liaja Kalee Kissen brought a charge 
against Baboo Seeb Narayun Ghose, of 
having violated that rule of this holy so- 
ciety, which ordains, that he who, sotting 
at nought the orders of the cliief of his 
party, goes into forbidden paths, shall be 
excommunicated, and that the fact of his 
expulsion shall be communicated to the 
Dhurma Subha ; and that no other party 
shall be at liberty to receive him ; he shall 
be excommunicated by all. Seeb Narayun 
replied, that these Chuckerhuttees belong- 
ed to his party, and were not guilty of any 
thing which could justify their expulsion 
from society. The correspondence which 
passed l^etwecn the baboo and the rajah is 
distinguished by a want of urbanity, which 
shews that there are irritated feelings at the 
bottom of the dispute. Seeb Narayun has 
refused to give any reply to Kalee Kissen’s 
last letter; and the Subha have given him 
six days more to meet these charges. Here 
the matter rests for the present. It is 
somewhat singular that the ground of e.v- 
elusion from orthodox society should be 
not any glaring crime, or even a dpar- 
lure from the strict rules of the Shitstras, 
but simply the having partaken of food 
with one wtio has approved of the abolition 
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of female immolation, or the having receiv- 
ed gifts from him. If to this high crime 
be added that of attending the Brumha 
Subha and hearing the VMas read, the 
transgressor is considered incorrigible. 

The subsequent proceedings of the 
Subha bear the same stamp. Baboo Asoo- 
tosh Deb informed tfie meeting, that he 
had turned two brahmins out of his party 
for inviting one of the excommunicated to 
a feast ; that they had declared tiieir igno- 
rance of his having been tainted with this 
heresy, and would not offend again ; and 
that they had performed the prescribed 
atonement for their former offtMice, that is, 
they had repeated the name of Vishnoo ! 
He had accordingly received them back 
into society. The documents connected 
with this important affair were then placed 
in the archives of the Society . — Friend 
India^ Mar, 5, 

THE BCJnniKS. 

The Friend to India has disclosed the 
proceedings of a class of depredators called 
Budtliks, w ho pursue a species of 'riiuggoc 
on the high road in the interior. Their 
numbers are said to be very great ; they 
admit men of every class, and have emis- 
saries in every district, in disguise. Some 
of the gang are to l>e found in every kind 
of government employ ; they have among 
them men wdio are capital writers of Per- 
sian, Devanagrec, and Ilindee,— and, in 
fact, their system is perfect. They receive 
tile most correct information of the steps 
to be taken against them, and have a 
thorough knowledge of the regulations of 
government, bearing upon them, in any 
way ; and, long before they carry any 
plan into execution, have properly ar- 
ranged every necessary precaution to avoid 
detection. They are by no means blood- 
thirsty ; on the contrary, avoid it as much 
as possible, but fail not to carry their 
point at all hazards, where opposed. They 
do every thing with money, that money 
can effect, of which they are most liberal, 
as well to pay for protection and informa- 
tion, as to carry their points in the courts, 
should they at any time he caught ; they 
expend large sums among the amlah of 
all the districts witliin their reach. Their 
dealings are marked by the strictest ho- 
nesty ; and when their funds run short, 
they readily procure loans from shroffs, to 
any amount, under the rose. The system 
of repayment is, that, let them keep the 
money ever so short a time, even for a sin- 
gle day, the return Is two for one; and, 
although the lender may, at times, be out 
of bis money for several years, be is sure 
of getting it back doubled, eventually ; — 
in this they have never been found to fail. 
Interior robberies form, also, a part of the 
Buddik system, and most of the depreda- 
tions committ^ on camps arc by their 
hands. Some of their gang are to be 


found at all stations, in the private em- 
ploy of officers, as kitmutgars, syces, &c. 
Among their gang are men of all capaci- 
ties, and each has his particular part to 
play. The party employed for the actual 
capture of any booty is quite distinct from 
the rest : — as soon as they have secured it, 
others are in readiness to receive it ; and 
the operating party, always a small one, 
with a corps de reserve, disperse. 

NEW EPIDEMIC. 

An epidemic of a very fatal, and hitherto 
unknown character, has been raging at Ila> 
tras, throughout the entire cold weather. 
It still continues, though its virulence is 
considerably abated. It attacks under the 
form of a slight fever, which hangs about 
the patient for two or three days, and then 
terminates in death. So great has been the 
mortality, that there is scarcely a family in 
the district which has not lost one or more 
of its members. It rat:;cd equally among 
all classes, and so great a dread diil it 
cause, that numbers of people migrated, to 
escape the pestilence. In one instance, 
out ol'nine respectable persons, from whom 
contracts for a supply of indigo-sced had 
been taken in August, fur delivery in De- 
cember, six had died in the latter month, 
and so heavy and unusual w.is the cala- 
mity, that the pundits pronounced it a vi- 
sitation for something or other. In the 
present state of medical knowledge, and 
the means we possess for cxttMuliiig it to 
the natives, it is lamentable to see a disease 
raging with all the violence itwuiild among 
a horde of Ashantecs or Fetrees, though, 
to remove it elfectually, the great cause, 
the poverty of the people, must be remov- 
ed . — Agra Ukhbar, March 5. 

“ GRANT V. BEATSON.” 

The case of Grant v, Beatson, for cri- 
minal conversation, has been linally ad- 
justed. It appears that the prosecutor 
appealed from the decision of the Zillah 
Court to the JSizamut Adawlut, and ob- 
tained an order for a new trial. This in- 
duced the defendant to appeal to the full 
court, which apparently proved somewhat 
perplexing to the functionaries of Allaha- 
bad, who, in consequence of being divided 
in their sentiments, relerreri tlic matter for 
the consideration of the Bengal Court, whicb 
delivered an opinion in favour of the de- 
fendant, who is accordingly released from 
bail . — DeUii Gaz., March 1 9. 

DAK TRaVELLINO. 

While reviewing the post-office regula- 
tions, the attention of the committee would 
with advantage be directed to our system 
of dak travelling. As long as Govern- 
ment deny us a good passable road, which 
the great trunk one can scarcely be reck- 
oned, it is a duty they owe to the public 
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to maintain a dak travelling establishment, 
without deriving any emolument from it : 
it is sufficient if they are remunerated. 
The present Government rate, for convey- 
ance by dak is eight annas per mile, which, 
if properly disbursed, should leave a profit 
of upwards of thirty per cent., to which 
extent, under the present system, the pub- 
lic are taxed. The following computation, 
showing the exorbitance of the Govern- 
nicrit charges, is from the Friend of India, 
The distance between Calcutta and Bu- 
narus is 420 miles, or foity-fivc stages. 
A full dak includes ten men for the day 
stages, and twedve for the night ; so that, 
upon the most accurate calculiition, five 
hundred bearers arc employed through 
the entire route. These men receive from 
Government at the rate of four annas a 
man, for each stage. The trip, therefore, 
for which the traveller pays Rs. 210, and 
costs the public treasury an actual outlay 
of Rs. 125, leaving a surplus of Rs. 85 ; 
out of this sum is to be provided the ex- 
pense of two servants at each bungalow, 
and the dak writers and moonsliccs at the 
various stages. But the charge of these 
items can bear no proportion to the aggre- 
gate surplus.** If we substitute five an- 
nas for four, and deduct the expense of 
the two bungalow servants, we shall have 
a correct statement of the cost of up-coun- 
try dak travelling. At the principal up- 
country stations, the public are indeed in 
a great measure freed from the nccessfty of 
resorting to the expensive establishment of 
Government, from their being able to lay 
private daks, with all the regularity and 
punctuality of those of Government ; but, 
in several cases, a resort to Government is 
unavoidable. Together with this reduc- 
tion in the charges for dak travelling, 
there seems to exist a strong necessity for 
new routes in many cases, which the local 
experience of the postmasters can supply, 
if Government will only attend to, and act 
on their reports. Wiiilc then it is the duty 
of Government to give the public a cheaper 
system of dak travelling, for the sake of 
humanity, they sliould endeavour to miti- 
gate tlio miseries of the bearers, by a care- 
ful re-organization of their native establish- 
ments, the members of which usually add 
to their salaries by delaying payment, as 
well as by embezzling the hard-earned 
wages of that class. Encouragement and 
attention to the complaints of the bearers, 
would partially effect an improvement; 
but the true correction of the evil must be 
in the rigid scrutiny of the European mana- 
ger into the conduct of liis native subordi- 
nates, and a steady determination in punish- 
ing them when detected in such pecula- 
tions . — Agra Ufehbar, March 5. 

SUPPOSED ASSASSINATION. 

Mr. George Alexander Eaglestone, a 
young man about twenty-six years of age, 


engaged bis passage to England on the 
ScUthousCf which lias lately left this port. 
He joined the vessel at Calcutta, and re- 
mained on board till she grounded off 
Fultab, on her way down ; he then left 
her, and came up to town, with an inten- 
tion, as he said, of cashing a bill of exchange 
for sovereigns, or pound notes ; this bill 
had l>een giveii.to him by Baboo Muttyloll 
Seal, and was for j£fllO, drawn upon 
Rawson, Morton, and Co. of London. 
Whether Mr. E. effected the change is not 
known ; the probability is that he did not : 
for, on the evening of the day on which he 
again went down the river, he had not 
parted with the bills, and he was strongly 
advised not to do so. It appears that he 
went alone to one of the ghats, and hired a 
large paunchway (paiiswayc) on which be 
proceeded to join the Salthouse ; tliat ves- 
sel, however, having passed Kedgeree, he 
called in there, and desired that if any 
letters came for him, they should be for- 
warded. During the time he was at Ked- 
geree, the boat people laid a complaint 
against Mr. Eaglestone to the postmaster, 
stating that Mr. E. had fired at one of 
them, and threatened not to pay them, to 
which resolution they believed he would 
adhere. The boat people were, however, 
persuaded to go back to the boat, and they 
did so. On the following day, a letter 
came to Mr. Eaglestonc*s address, and 
was sent after him ; but the boat returned 
witliout finding him, or any trace cither of 
him or the boat : next day, a large chest 
was picked up, floating by Kedgeree, and 
in it was found a fiddle-case, a backgam- 
mon board, two waistcoats, and a neck- 
cloth with Mr. Eaglestone*s initials, G. 
A. E.,oii it, in his own hand-writing ; the 
whole of which has been identified as his 
property. The master-attendant, Captain 
Hope, was applied to, and gave all the as- 
sistance in his power to find out what had 
become of the young man, but without suc- 
cess, Capt. Hope also wrote to the senior 
pilot, and ascertained that Mr. Eaglestone 
had not joined any of the outward hound 
ships, and the police could get no clue 
wherewith to make search after the boat : 
under all these circumstances, there can be 
no doubt that Mr. Eaglestone has cither 
met his death accidentally, or been mur- 
dered by the boat people. No doubt 
whatever exists of this in the minds of his 
friends. — Beng, Hurk., March 18. 

THE MOFUSSIL PRESS. 

The lieUd Gazette announces the retire- 
ment of the editor of that paper, in conse- 
quence of the violent and personal nature 
of the attacks of the Agra Ukbar. We tliink 
the tone of the Mofussil journals towards 
each other is very discreditable to the press, 
and highly prejudicial to its best interest. 
Nobody unwilling to “ run amuck** should 
undertake the office of editor beymd the 
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Maliratta Ditch — within it, we do now and 
then indulge in a gentle, sometimes a rather 
brisk, passage of arms ; but our brethren of 
the Mofussil seem to think it the great ob« 
ject of their editorial life to bespatter each 
other with mud in every number of their 
respective journals. — Beng. JIurk., March 
19. 

HINDOO COLLEOB. 

We were highly gratified yesterday, by 
witnessing the annual distribution of prizes 
to the Hindoo College students. The ex- 
hibition took place at Government House, 
an arrangement, we believe, which is in 
accordance with ancient custom, and it is 
one of which we highly approve ; n<i doubt 
it has an extremely good ellect upon the 
native community, marking so distinctly 
as it does the interest which is taken by the 
Government, and more especially by the 
new Governor-general, in the progress of 
education amongst them. Lord Auckland 
himself distributed the prizes, and ex- 
pressed himself highly pleased with the 
whole scene,.— a feeling, indeed, which was 
shared by all present, but apparently by 
none more completely than by the Ho- 
norable Misses Eden, who appeared much 
delighted with the exhibition. 

It is a most cheering sight to witness 
the struggles which the natives are now 
making, to emancipate themselves from the 
dark ignorance which has hitherto sur- 
rounded them ; and they owe a deep debt 
of gratitude to the beneficence of the Go- 
vernment, which has afforded them such 
ample opportunities for educating thein- 
selves.^lfi«r^., Mar, 25, 

THE KHOLES. 

The Calcutta mail of the 14tli instant, 
was stopped between Nowagong and Ur- 
zum Beclah, on the evening of the 15th, 
by the Kholes, who murdered the runner, 
as wc yesterday noticed. Nowagong is 
about 80 miles to the west of Midnapore, 
and it is to be feared if steps are not taken 
to prevent the recurrence of such disasters, 
a stop will be put to the running of mails 
in this direction. Three men have been 
wounded witli arrows, by the above party, 
at Mabuldah Pulsa, whilst going to their 
home for rice, and the stages of Pooranna 
Paun, and several others, have been in 
consequence deserted. This state of affairs 
rails loudly for the speedy alfilMon of 
Government. — 2 but. 

MOORSIIEDABAD POLITICAL AGENCY. 

It is currently reported that the secre- 
taryship to the Board of Revenue has been 
offered to Mr. Frederick Halliday, and that 
the Hbn. W* H. L. Melville is to have 
the Moorshedabad Agency. Against these 
nominations the growlers of tlie Jfurkaru 
can have nothing to object. Mr. Mel- 


ville does but return to an appointment 
he held some years ago ; and it roust be 
gratifying to the Nuwaub to have near 
him an experienced functionary of govern- 
ment, personally known and esteemed by 
him. The agency of the Governor-gene- 
ral at Moorshedabad, and the charge of 
the Mysore Princes, have been remarked 
upon as quasi sinecures. Had they been 
really so, or had they been paid out of the 
Company's treasury, they were not very 
likely to escape the shears of our late Go- 
vernor-general, who was almost as penuri- 
ous of the public money, as be was lavish 
of his own. Circumstanced as they are, 
there seems no good reason for reducing 
the emoluments of either ; but as these are 
undoubtedly large, with reference to the 
duties to be performed, they afford oppor- 
tunity to reward long service or particular 
merit, and to consult the respect due to 
fallen royalty, by placing only persons of 
a certain graile in official communication 
with the two families in question.— .Cour., 
Mar. 31. 

^:rostation. 

The natives of Calcutta and its vicinity 
have been excited to wonderment, by the 
novel spectacle of the ascent of a balloon. 
Mr. D. Robertson was the during aero- 
naut, who had paid fifteen visits to the 
clouds in Europe. The spot fixed upon 
for the ascent was at Garden Reach ; the 
time, early on the IGth March. We sub- 
join the following description from an eye- 
witness 

For some hours previous to the time 
fixed for the ascent, the road from Cossi- 
pore to the spot at Garden Reach, where 
Mr. Robertson proposed taking leave of 
terra firma^ was crowded with pedestrians, 
and kerancliees, and a sprinkling of car- 
riages and buggies. The river from the 
fort to the garden was covered with boats 
and yachts, and two steamers laden with 
curious passengers. In fact, the whole 
population of Calcutta and the suburbs 
poured into the Garden Reach-road, and 
for at least a mile to the north of the place 
of ascent, it was quite impervious to vehi- 
cles. On the river, the boats were so 
close to each other, that the remarks and 
conversation which passed in some of tliein 
could easily be overheard. I happened," 
says our reporter, “ to be near some large 
boats filled with Mahajuns from the Bura 
Bazar. They knew not what they were 
going to witness; it was some Vdaety 
tamasha, of great wonder, and all they 
wished was to discover what it would bo. 
Some had beard that a man was going to 
fly up to the skies ; others that he would 
be carried up by some kind of steam-en- 
gine. But the majority tliought all was 
a hoax, and were regretting the enormous 
hire they had paid for their conveyances. 
Indeed, to the generality of the native 
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populace, the whole was an impenetrable 
mystery, which they were anxious to see 
unfolded. The crowds on shore, on the 
neighbouring trees, the branches of which 
were bending with the incumbent load of 
humanity, and on the bosom of the 
llooghly, whicli was covered with boats 
of all kinds, was indeed greater than 
I had ever before seen. The collection 
of people on the occasion of the memorable 
government pyrotechnical exhibition was 
nothing compared to this. In a word, the 
variety and magnitude of the spectacle was 
such, that it was impossible to take the 
whole in one view , or to form a correct con- 
ception of it in one effort of the mind.** 

At live, the strings were cut, and in a 
few seconds the balloon shot up with ex- 
traordinary velocity. Mr. Robertson was 
seen in the car attired in a blue hal)it, and 
waving a flag, which he continued to do 
while ihc hnlloon was rising. At first, it 
took a northerly direction, and appeared 
to advance towards the Botanical Garden ; 
but a little more and its <lirection was 
changed, evidently in consequence of an 
opposite current of air. It tlicn proceeded 
towards the soiitli, nearly passed over the 
spot from w hich it had ascended, and went 
off about u couple of miles in tliut direc- 
tion. After useending about iiOtX) feet, 
Mr. Robertson threw down the ballast that 
had been taken up, and the descent of the 
balloon was rapid. 

'J’he KnglLsfimun, gives the following 
account of the cause of the descent - 
“ It appears that the action of the sun, to 
which the whole apparatus was exposed 
during the process of inflation between 
one and five r. m., had heated the gas to 
Ileauin., and that, on its subsequent 
exposure to the cool air, 0000 feet above 
ground, it rapidly condensed, and by cou- 
version into w'atcr lost the greater part of its 
buoyant power, and prevented the further 
ascent of the balloon. Mr. U. at first 
threw his ballast overboard (together with 
the KW’ord and )iistoIs he had taken with 
him for personal protection, in the event of 
his descent in a jungle), in order to assist in 
the upward course of the balloon ; but he 
soon found that it was necessary to ligliten 
his car, to prevent loo expeditious a de> 
sc(MU. Mr. Robertson received no injury 
whatever, and though not very well satis, 
fied with the degree of pecuniary encou< 
ragement afforded his enterprize, is deter- 
niiiied to make another ascent immedi- 
ately. llis balloon, which cost him much 
money and considerable trouble, went all 
to pieces in its descent.*’ 

Several fatal accidents occurred amongst 
the spectators. Mr. Charles Hunter (son 
of the late Dr. Hunter) having, in spite 
of remonstrance, seated himself on a chair, 
placed on a polished table on the deck of 
a boat, slipped off into ihc river, and was 
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drowned. Mr. Gardner, a builder, like- 
wise fell off the roof of his house, whilst 
looking at the balloon, and was killed. 

TIIR COMMANDER IN CHIEF. 

It is pretty generally mentioned in 
the military circles, that head -quarters will 
leave Calcutta at the conclusion of tl)c 
rains, or perhaps earlier, in order that they 
may reach Allahabad by the end of Oc- 
tober. It is supposed that Sir Henry Fane 
has decided on proceeding up the country 
tlius early in the season, that he may ex- 
tend his inspection to the large stations to 
the westward, without encroaching upon 
the hut weather of 1887. Another report 
says, that heads of oflfices, with their 
establishments, will leave before his Ex- 
cellency, who will follow on one of the 
steamers at a more rapid pace than a fleet 
of country boats w'ould be able to maintain. 
— Ejiglishman^ March 28. 

SINGLE JUDGES. 

A petition has been presented to the 
Governur-gencral, signed by 148 inhabi- 
tants of Bengal, against the proposed Act 
which is to give a single judge of the Siid- 
der Dewanny Adawlut the power of re- 
versing the district judges, 

Tiie district und Sudder Judges,” the 
petitioners observe, *‘are selected with 
some adherence to the principle of senio- 
rity, from a very limited number of indi- 
viduals endowed with no very varying 
amount of judicial qualilication ; so that 
superiority of fitness may as often be 
found on the side of the junior officers as 
on that of the senior. It appears, there- 
fore, very inexpedient that the chance of 
wrong judgments in the tribunal of last 
resort, and of the evils consequent there, 
to, should be thus needlessly multiplied. 
Speculative writers in Europe may pos- 
sibly have preierred the presidency of 
single judges over tribunals of the last 
resort, to that of several-*, your petitioners 
will not here discuss w'hethcr this position 
may be just in any or what state of so- 
ciety, but submit that this doctrine is 
quite inapplicable to the existing condi- 
tion of these provinces. Here, the eli- 
gibility to high administrative employ is 
limited to a few individuals, whom for. 
tune has placed from their youth beyond 
the impulse of keen competition ; and here 
are unfelt salutary checks, which in 
popular governments tend to increase offi- 
cial efficiency. Your petitioners cannot 
believe that considerations of public eco- 
nomy have in any way influenced the in- 
tended law ; for they naturally suppose 
that retrenchment would be first directed 
to those charges in the public revenue 
wliich have no relation to the benefit of 
the natives of India.” 

(B) 
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THE CUERBNCY. 

Tlie confusion about the currency is 
getting worse and worse every day. The 
new pice and ttie new rupee maintain their 
proper relative value ; tliat is, they are 
equally depreciated with reference to the 
sicca rupee. As this becomes scarce* the 
demand for it enables the suroff's to gain 
an undue profit, by selling it at a high rate 
of batta. We know instances of three 
per cent, batta being taken in changing 
Bengal bank notes for sicca rupees, and 
of eight and ten pice being exacted in the 
bazaars a few miles out of Calcutta, as the 
difference in price in payment for pro- 
visions bought with the new coin. Why 
is this ? The natives say it is because the 
value of the new coin, both silver and 
copper, has not been proclaimed by tom- 
tom in the villages. The poor ryots arc 
at the mercy of the zemindars, and the 
latter still refuse to receive the new coin 
for the above reason. Tlie consequence 
is, that work is at a stand in some places, 
while the coolies and tlteir employers are 
wrangling about the coin, lii the eyes of 
the natives, there is great virtue in the 
tom'tom, and we have no doubt the use of 
it in the present case will be sufficient. If 
not, then the increasing scarcity of the 
sicca rupee, producing fur it a still in- 
creasing demand, may render it both ex- 
pedient and justifiable to put the sicca ru- 
pee itself out of circulation, by fixing an 
early date, after which it shall no longer 
be a legal tender, and shall cease to be re- 
ceived in the public offices at the mint va> 
lue, except in sums say of 100 rupees and 
upwards. — Cour., Mar. 22. 

The new coinage is still occasioning a 
great deal of confusion and annoyance. 
In some places we learn that eight pice 
have been demanded for exchanging a ru • 
pee. The truth is, that so long as the sicca 
rupee is extant, these annoyances will con- 
tinue. The object of the money-changers 
is clear; they wish to force people to bring 
them sicca rupees, which areata premium, 
and which they are quite ready tlierefore 
to exchange at the ordinary bazaar rate. 
To effect that object they have given out 
that the new rupee is not of the mint 
standard, but has been depreciated by a 
large infusion of alloy, and that it is to be 
called in, &c. The consequence is, that 
the poor arc sufiTcring great distress ; and 
with a view to alleviate it, the Trade Asso-. 
ciation have determined that they will, at 
their own rooms, and at other places men- 
tioned in a notice which will be found 
above, exchange the new rupee for sixty- 
four pice. This efficient measure for sup- 
porting the new currency, and relieving 
the humble classes from the heavy loss to 
which they were subjected in consequence 
of the combination of the shroffs and 
others to depreciate it, reflects great credit 


on the Trade Association.«-i7tfra/d, Mar. 

27. 

‘The Governor General paid a visit to 
the mint yesterday afternoon, llis lordship 
was for some time mint master in Eng- 
land, and is therefore very conversant with 
mint affairs. We may fairly augur from 
this circumstance, that his measures will 
be taken with promptitude as well as sound 
discretion, when any question affecting the 
currency presents itself, for indecision in 
such cases alway makes matters ^worse. 
There is one measure now that urgently 
claims the attention of government — the 
expediency of culling in the sicca rupee, 
with the least possible delay, and thereby 
putting it out of the power of zemindars 
and otiiers to spread distrust and practise 
extortion, as they are now doing. — Cour . , 
1 . 

BORING FOR WATER. 

The Boring Committee are proceeding 
in their labours in the fort. We now hear 
that the rods have been carried to the 
depth of 120 feet, with a bore of nine 
inches, and that the water rises in the tubes 
to fourteen feet six inches below the sur- 
face of the earth, the level of the water in 
a contiguous well being jtist four feet 
higher. So impediment of any conse- 
quence haa yet occurred. A similar expe- 
riment is also making at Delhi ; hut how 
deep the borings have been carried, and 
with what results, we arc not informed. — 
Cu/. Cour.t March 23. 

SIR CHARLES METCALFE. 

The ceremony of investing Sir Charles 
Metcalfe with the order of the Bath, as 
grand cross, took place at the Government- 
bousc on the 14tli March. 

The Governor General having pre- 
viously taken his seat on a chair of state at 
tlie upper end of the grand saloon, and 
Uie chief civil and military authorities 
being ranged on each side ; Sir Charles, 
supported by the Commander-in-chief, 
being the only knight grand cross (with 
the exception of the Governor General) 
then present, and Sir Jcremiali Dickson, 
K.C. B., attended by the members of the 
several departments, preceded by (he se- 
cretary in the ])oliticaI department, bear- 
ing on a velvet cushion the insignia of the 
order of the Bath, advanced through the 
centre door of the grand saloon in front of 
the chair of state. 

Lord Auckland then rose, and holding 
the patent open in his hand, addressed Sir 
Charles as follows : 

Sir Charles Metcalfe, I hold in my 
hand the official notification of the King's 
commands, that 1 should invest you with 
the insignia of a knight grand cross of the 
most honourable military order of the 
Bath; and 1 am directed to do. this in the 
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most honourable and distinguished man. 
ncr, and as sliall appear to me most proper 
for shewing respect to the king’s order, 
and as may at the same time most pub- 
licly mark his Majesty’s just sense of the 
zeal and abilities which you have dis- 
played in the service of your king and 
country. 

** And the king further states to you, in 
bis own hand.writing, that though he has 
not the advantage of your personal ac. 
quaintance, he is well inforined upon your 
public conduct in India, that he holds 
your character in the highest estimation, 
and lias great pleasure in conferring upon 
you this mark of distinction, a mark of 
distinction which will place you in the 
highest rank of the highest order of merit 
under the Crown. 

** I can assure you. Sir Charles Met. 
calfe, that nothing more grateful could 
have occurred to me upon entering on my 
duties in India, than to have it in my 
power thus to exhibit for my king, and 
at the sanlh time to declare for myself, as 
I feel that I may declare for every man 
connected with public life in £ngland, as 
well as in India, the high station which 
you hold in the opinion of your country- 
men. You are known to have resided for 
thirty.fivc years in India; you were soon 
distinguished, and at an early period were 
introduced to stations of high responsi- 
bility, of great political importance, and 
from station to station, by the same merit, 
you rose to that which is the highest in 
this empire. Throughout this long pe- 
riod, you have followerl the dictates of a 
disposition benevolent, liberal, and kind ; 
you have exerted all the energies and all 
the ability of a manly and powerful mind, 
and indefatigably and without remission, 
at once sustained the strength and con- 
firmed the security of British India, and 
])romoted the welfare of every class of its 
inhabitants; and you have proved how 
possible it is at once to support Uie power 
and the dignity of the Britisli name, and to 
be the friend of peace, the friend of human 
improvement and of human happiness. 

“ I have been commanded. Sir, to con- 
duct this ceremony in the manner most 
likely to do you honour. 1 invited no one 
to assist at it ; but 1 opened iny doors, and 
these ample halls are filled with those who 
honour and regard you. That such should 
be the feeling of those who have lived with 
you, who have known you, who have 
watched your progress or have lived under 
your rule, must of itself be gratifying to 
you ; and it must be gratifying also to all 
present to know that public character in 
India is well appreciate, and that by all, 
up to him who sits upon the throne and 
is the fountain of honour amongst £n. 
glishmen, your name is upheld and insepa- 
rably connected with the history of this 
country, to which so large a portion of 


your life, your affections, and your best 
exertions have been devoted. 

More than this, Sir, I need not say. 
I beg you to accept my congratulations, 
and the expression of a wish as warm as it 
is sincere, that you may wear for many 
years in health and in liappiness this mark 
of distinction. For myself, I can have no 
better object than that of endeavouring to 
emulate your example — no higher am- 
bition than that, when T am called upon 
to leave the station which you have so 
lately quitted, I may be followed with a 
share of that general respect and general 
regard which are the just meed of your 
public and private virtues.” 

The delivery of this address, which was 
listened to with great attention, produced 
a universal feeling of respect, and was 
follow'cd with a general burst of applause. 
It was spoken in a very audible tone, 
slowly, and in a very impressive manner. 
His lordship then placed the red ribbon 
over the shoulder of Sir Charles, and fixed 
the star upon his breast. After tins cere- 
mony, Sir Charles Metcalfe made a short, 
but very neat speech. He declared that he 
felt deeply the unexpected Iionour, and the 
highly flattering manner in which the 
King’s commission had been executed by 
his representative ; that for the distinction 
be had gained, he was chiefly indebted to 
the merits of the service with which he had 
been associated ; that the high favour of 
his sovereign would make him more than 
ever devoted to the interests of his country; 
and he concluded with expressing his sa- 
tisfaction in having been succeeded in the 
government of India by a nobleman, whose 
appointment was hailed with general sa- 
tisfaction, and of whose beneficent and 
successful career he saw nothing but happy 
omens. 

Sir Charles’s speech was followed with 
much applause. He spoke slowly, as 
usual, and evidently from the heart. At 
the conclusion, liord Auckland advanced 
to shake him cordially by the hand, in 
which cheerful ceremony he was followed 
by the Misses Eden. 

At the conclusion of his lordship’s ad- 
dress, and Sir (’harles Metcalfe’s reply to 
it, a salute of seventeen guns was fired 
from the ramparts of Fort William in ho- 
nour of Uie occasion. 

Sir Charles Metcalfe has accepted the 
office of lieut.-goverhor of the western 
provinces. The Court of Directors, as a 
mark of their sense of his services, have 
sanctioned the continuance to him of the 
allowances of a governor of Agra. Sir 
Charles is to iiave two secretaries and the 
guidance of our relations with the frontier 
states. The Hon. Mr. lioss will, of course, 
come down to Calcutta. 

The government of the western pro- 
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Vinces will, we hear, be finally established 
at Agra, and Sir Charles will carry for- 
ward his head-quarters to that station dhr- 
ing the rains.— Hurh.^ Mar. 28. 

Sir Charles Metcalfe will embark to- 
morrow afternoon for the western pro- 
vinces, from his house in Garden-reach. 
— Cat. Cour.f April I. 

SUDDEIi AMEENS AND MOONSIFFS. 

By an Act passed by the Governor- 
general of India in Council, on the 28tii 
March ISiJG (No, VIII. of 1836), it 
is enacted, that from the 31st day of 
March 1836, no persons whatever shall, by 
reason of descent, be incapable of being a 
principal sudder ameen, sudder amcen, or 
moonsilT, within the territories subject to 
the Presidency of Fort William in Bengal; 
and that every British born subject of the 
king, or descendant of such British born 
subject, who shall be appointed a principal 
sudder ameen, sudder ameen, or inootisilT, 
shall in respect of all acts done by him 
as such principal sudder ameen, sudder 
ameen, or moonsilT, be liable to the same 
proceedings, as well criminal as civil, and 
shall be amenable to the jurisdiction of the 
same tribunals as if he were not of British 
birth or descent. 

DISTURBANCES IN ARRACAN. 

We are sorry to find, from very recent 
letters from Arracan, that the disturbances 
are still continuing in that part of the 
country. It appears that the rebels sue- 
ceeded in getting the hill tribes of Limro 
to join them, and then the whole body of 
the insurgents made an attack on the old 
town of Arracan. On this occasion, they 
killed four or five individuals, wounded as 
many, and burnt upwards of ICX) houses. 
They also carried away the arms from the 
thanna, and rescued a few men and wo- 
men from the prison. After this, they 
attacked another large village, called 
liaing-Khiong, belonging to another hill- 
tribe, where they killed upwards of twenty 
individuals, besides wounded. Almost 
the whole strength of the dOlh regt. has 
been brought to Akyab, and Capt. Dick- 
enson, the commissioner, Col. Hewitt, 
Major Bunbury, Capt. White, the magis- 
trate, and four other European officers, 
are all in the interior, endeavouring by 
their united elTurts fo subdue and seize the 
rebels. 

On the 12tli inst. the town of Akyab was 
thrown into a state of great excitement and 
alarm. A number of the principal Mugh in. 
habitants were apprehended and confined 
in the Akyab jail, on strong suspicion of 
their being connected with this rebellion ; 
and the prisoners, taken in the disturb- 
artlce, were also lodged there for security. 
On the above occasion, these prisoners 
suddenly rose and attacked the jail guard. 


in order to eflect their escape. Fortunately , 
they were overpowered by the guard and 
those who came to render seasonable as. 
sistance, and the ringleaders were secured 
and immediately put in irons, having both 
their hands and feet firmly secured. In the 
scuffie, however, they wounded very severely 
one of the burkundauzes. By conducting 
themselves in this manner, before their 
trial, they have afforded a pretty strong 
presumption in reference to their connee- 
tion with the present disturbances. 

The hot and the sickly season in Akyab 
has already commenced ; and we under- 
stand the peaceful inhabitants are rather 
anxious respecting the health of the regu- 
lar troops now employed there in such ha- 
rassing service at this advanced season of 
the year. As the doth regiment is the 
only regular corps in the district, if sick- 
ness should thill their ranks or impair their 
efficiency, considerable fears might be cii. 
tertained for the properly and lives of the 
inhabitants in these troublous times. The 
province, wo have been informed, stands 
much in need of more military, both to 
f|uell the turbulent spirits that arc so ripe 
for mischief, and to restore confidence and 
security to tlie peaceful inhabitants. Num- 
bers have fled from the interior, with their 
families and elTects, to Akyab town, for 
safety from the rebels ; and others have 
come in, stripped of their all by the insur- 
gents . — Friend of I ndia^ March 31, 

I>K. HENDERSON. 

WT* grieve that we have to announce the 
death of Dr. Henderson, ut Loodianah, 
on the 1 2th of March. 

The great exposure to which he had been 
subjected, on his late journey to the con- 
fines of Chinese Tartary, and to Cashmere, 
had laid tiie foundation of an illness of a 
very severe nature. Soon after his return 
to the Sutledge, fever attacked him, and 
though every aid was afforded to him, the 
hopes entertained of his ultimate recovery 
were fur from sanguine. His suilcrings 
from fever appear to have been latterly very 
severe, and even when free from febrile 
symptoms, his nervous system was found 
so terribly shaken, and the debility was so 
excessive, that nature could make no effort 
to rally, and exhaustion subsided into dis- 
solution. 

Though the last hour of this able and 
enterprising being was cheered by the 
friendship and attentions of Capt. Wade, 
and other Loodianah friends, it must have 
been humiliating to his high spirit to re- 
flect, that the order for his continuance un- 
der military arrest, for crossing the frontier 
without leave, was still in force ; and as a 
consciousness of a probable termination of 
life's fitful fever stole over the mind of 
the suffering patient, it must have been 
deprived of the satisfaction of reflecting 
that the fruits of his late enterprise and 
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dangers had not been secured to the pub- 
lic, for the preparation of his notes for tlie 
press had newly been commenced upon, 
and the state of the memoranda composed 
on his journey was feelingly remarked 
upon by himself, as such as to be unsus- 
ceptible of publication by any hand but his 
own. The Journey, says Capt. Wade, 
which he had lately performed, would, had 
his life been spared, have enabled him to 
contribute a valuable store of information 
regarding a part of Asia almost entirely 
unjknown to us; and when the Attock is 
as well known as the Ganges, it will not 
be forgotten that he was the first w'ho fol- 
lowed the course of that river, from the 
confines of Yarkund to the plains of Pc- 
shawur, at the sacrifice of his valuable 
life. 

During a residence in India, which can- 
not have fallen much short of twenty 
years, bis active mind seems to have been 
ever devoted to objects of national interest, 
and for many years past, to have been un- 
remittingly employed in introducing mea- 
sures of direct public utility. It w'as at 
Calpcc, we believe, that Dr. Henderson 
first engaged in mercantile speculations, 
and then prosecuted them keenly till the 
Phurtporc war. Investments of ghee, 
catching elephants, supplies of horses, and 
banking, all occupied his attention ; but 
the improvement of the cotton of Upper 
India was the more favourite scheme, and 
employed his pen in a correspondence with 
the talented Holt Mackenzie. He endea- 
voured, too, to introduce the spinning- 
jenny at Cocl, but without success, and 
was, after much unsuccessful speculation 
in indigo and cotton, driven, in 1828, to 
Van Diemerrs Land, with shattered health, 
and in embarrassed circumstances. 

Since his return to India, Agra has been 
the chief scene of his labours. The Me- 
dical Retiring Fund, a medical library, 
the publication of an English, Persian, 
and Hindce newspaper, the remodelling 
of the Orphan School, the establishment of 
tlie Agra b.ank, the attempt to cause the 
existence of a branch horticultural society, 
the formation of the Agra public library, 
the erection of an extensive corn-mill, are 
all schemes which .either emanated from 
hi.s fertile brain, or were the objects of his 
anxious attention. His endeavours, in 
1881, to erect a new town near Landour, 
created much sensation, and lent additional 
impulse to the awakening public spirit of 
Upper India. His journey to Little Thi- 
bet, Cashmere, and to the Indian Cauca- 
sus, would have filled up an important 
chasm in the geography of Central Asia, 
had that life been spared by disease, which 
had eluded the treachery of native chiefs, 
and the violence of highland robbers. Still 
he managed, amid all his diiiiculties and 
dangers, to insure the introduction of the 
silk-worm of Little Thibet on this side of 


the Sutledge, and as yet with every pros- 
pect of success, by which a most impor- 
tant advantage will be conferred, alike on 
the manufactories of Lahore and Multan, 
which arc at present supplied vidth silk 
from Bokhara, at a risk and expense of 
overland carriage for 70(> miles. 

Whatever were the talents of our de- 
ceased friend, and that they were of no 
common order all must admit, they were 
unremittingly devoted to the public good. 
His character was that of restless energy, 
which forms the chief element of a master 
mind. His thoughts flowed too quick upon 
him to allow him to think as soundly as 
rapidly. The machine of his mind might 
occasionally be said to want a regulator. 
A clog was required to retard the rapidity 
of movement on an inclined plane. He 
wanted but more caution and judgment, 
to have stood forth in the light of a public 
man of the highest character. He would 
not, however, have then sown the seeds of 
so much improvement ; if he had perfected 
more, he would have laid the foundation 
of less ; and it is, after all, of more lasting 
importance to the human race to facilitate 
and stimulate the progress of the mind, 
than to give birth to a few perfect measures 
of moderate utility. 

The following extract from the last let- 
ter Dr, Henderson wrote to Agra, will be 
as interesting, as it is a characteristic no- 
tice of Ills travels : — 

“ You would hear from that I had 

again returned, or rather was on my return, 
to civilized society. I intended to have 
remained some short time, and to have 
opened a correspondence with you from 
Lahore ; but news having reached that I 
was directed to be placed in arre.st on cross, 
ing the frontier, I hastened to Lodeeanah, 
knowing well how anxious you would be 
to print iny court-martial. Under various 
circumstances, 1 was enabled to make my 
w'ay to Ludak, where circumstances com- 
pel led me to intimate to the rajah, my be- 
ing an Englishman. Desirous of ob- 
taining an otlensive and defensive treaty 
with our governor, the rajah foolishly 
thought, that by delaying me he would 
cfiTeet his object. In some measure aware 
of bis plans, I attempted to make my 
escape, but was overtaken four marches 
from Ludak, where, refusing to surrender, 

I got first severely mauled, and, after 
being disarmed, I received several tulwar 
wounds, and other injuries. I was conse- 
quent! ydetained a prisoner for three months, 
and was only set at liberty by Zorour Sing, 
on tlie Sikhs entering Ludak. After a 
vain attempt to make my way to Ande- 
gan, the season being far advanced, and 
my pecuniary resources expended, I pro- 
ceeded to Little Thibet, where I was re- 
ceived with great kindness by Ahmedsliah. 
Here I was again prevented from follow, 
iiig the direct route towards Kiiskar, by 
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the state of the countries through which I 
should have had to pass; while, at the 
same time, 1 was likely to be confined in 
the country during the winter also, the 
passes having been declared impracticable. 
I contrived, however, to make my way to 
Cashmere, where I arrived the same day 
and hour with Baron Hugel, from Jum. 
moo. After seeing a little of the valley, I 
descended the Jelim, and crossed the At- 
tock , entering the European country, with 
a view to penetrating into Kuskar. My 
assumed character of a holy Syed enabled 
me to pursue that dangerous route; but, un« 
fortunately, on reaching the pass, by w'liich 
I was to have entered Kuskar, I found it 
closed, but a few days previous to my arri- 
val. After being detained and plundered 
by a brother Syed, a chief in the territory 
of Ghuren Khan, I made my way, rather 
miserably, toPeshawur, where I was kindly 
received, and my wants supplied by Mr. 
Avelable. From this I proceeded to La* 
bore, conceiving my expedition terminated 
atPeshawur. The maharaj showed me great 
attention, and appeared most anxious to de- 
tain me; but as 1 have said before, know- 
ing the deep and earnest anxiety you must 
Lave felt for me, particularly for the court- 
martial, I hastened to relieve your sus- 
pense, by proceeding to Lodeeanah, where 
I am now under arrest. I have found 
things somewhat different from what 1 had 
understood. It appeared that 1 was merely 
called upon by the governor for an expla- 
nation, when the C. C. (1 suspect provin- 
cial one he being the channel of commu- 
nication),! ike wise directed that T should be 
placed ill arrest; notwithstanding this, 1 
felt much flattered by receiving a kindly 
welcome from all Lodeeanah, and you may 
almost fancy how much I enjoy the change 
from abject misery to plenty and comfort.*’ 
— UkhUar. 

THE IRAWADl. 

Extract of a letter from Col. H. Bur- 
ney, dated Ava, 15th January, announces 
the transmission, via Rangoon, of a small 
box containing some Buddhist images, 
found by Captain llannay at Tagong, 100 
miles above Ava, on the Irawadi. 

Captain Xlannay’s last letter is dated 
from Tsen-bo (the l^mbooa of the Map of 
the Burmese Empire, compiled in the 
Surveyor-general’s in 1825), three 

stages above Baman. He must have reach- 
ed Mogoung on the 5th instant. He 
speaks in the highest terms of the general 
appearance of the country, and estimates 
the population, particularly on the right 
bank of the Irawadi, to be much mure 
numerous than I had imagined. At Ba- 
man he was much interested by the Chi- 
nese, who were inquisitive, but civil; and 
he estimates the breadth of the Irawadi at 
Baman to be full two miles during the 
fniny* season f The Sliereelee and other 


rivers falling into it are too inconsiderable 
to have any connexion witli M. Klaproth’s 
Tsan-po. 

<< I am writing to you in great haste. 
The cold at * Ava this year is unusually 
great ; the thermometer at this moment 
has fallen to 45^, and 1 am sitting in an 
open verandah without a fire, and shiver- 
ing under a piercing northerly air, which 
seems to be coming directly from tlie 
snowy mountains.” — Journ.As, Soc,, Feb, 

NATIVE XIEDICAL COLLEGE. 

The opening of the new native Medical 
College, which took place yesterday, was 
very fully attended. Among the dis- 
tinguished visitors were the Governor- 
general, the Commander-in-chief, the 
Members of Council, the Law Commis- 
sioners, the heads of several of the depart- 
ments and several natives of rank. Tlic 
attendance both of Europeans and Natives 
was very full, manifesting the general in- 
terest felt ill this important institution. 
Principal Bramley delivered an impressive 
and appropriate address, which was greeted 
with unanimous applause. As soon as the 
applause ceased. Lord Auckland went 
round the table, shook Principal Biamlcy 
by the hand very cordially, and expressed 
the gratification he had derived from the 
address, and the deep interest lie took in 
the welfare of the institution. After this, 
Ills liordship, accompanied hy the Princi- 
pal and tlie Professors, went over all the 
various departments of the College, and 
expressed himself much pleased with the 
arrangements, and means, and appliances 
of the building. ■ 

We were gratified to observe so many 
native gcnileinen present on this occasion ; 
not only those of the liberal party, but 
those whose orthodoxy is recognized by the 
Dhurrna Shnbhn. Science is of no sect, 
and of no party, and he must be ignorant 
indeed, who cannot appreciate tlie impor- 
tance of the healing art. We beg, how- 
ever, to remind tliesc gentlemen, that 
more is rerjuired of them tiian to counte- 
nance sucii institutions as the Medical 
College by their presence merely ; it is 
their duty to give them practical support 
by founding scholarships, and by sending 
their children to be instructed. There are 
many who are blessed with wealth enough 
to endow such colleges, and who yet con- 
tent themselves with tacit approbation of 
the exertions of the government, and of 
many philanthropic individuals to impart 
knowledge to their poorer countrymen. 
The truth is, that, with soinc few honour- 
able exceptions, tlie wealthy natives en- 
tirely neglect their duty to the rising 
generation. They ought to he reminded 
of this, and if possible made ashamed of it. 
One mode of stimulating them to a better 
course would be, to confer honorary dis- 
tinctions on those who manifested their 
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philanthropy and intellectual advance- 
ment by their liberal support of institu- 
tions for the education of the people. — 
Hurk.y Mar, 18. 

CIVIL ANNUITY FUND. 

A Meeting of the Civil Service took 
place on the 1 9th of March, to discuss the 
two questions referred to the service by 
the nianiigers relative to the secretaryship 
of the Annuity Fund. There wore forty- 
five members present, and the proceedings 
occupied three hours : Mr. C. W. Smitli 
bei ng in the chair. 

After a great deal of desultory discus- 
sion,— during which Mr. H. T. Prhiaep 
took occasion to explain, that his minute 
about the necessity of having a man of 
ability as their secretary, iiad been inter- 
prcte<l unfairly to the prejudice of Mr. 
M*Cliniock, whereas he merely meant to 
urge the propriety of availing tlumiselvcs 
of the best talents they could get. and 
therefore he had voted for Mr. J. P. Grant, 
— the following resolution, moved by Mr. 
Morley, and seconded by Mr. Oakes, was 
jiiit to the meeting : 

“ 'riiat the appointment of the IManagors 
be conlirmed.’* 

And upon a division and scrutiny, the 
following result appeared ; 

For Mr. jWCIutlock. — Messrs, lllagrave, 
Tdorloy, Dorin, J. S. Reid, Oakes, Tre- 
vor, G. Udny, \V. Palmer, H. Palmer, 
J. Ilay, F. M^Naghten, Turnbull, Har- 
rison, Ramsay, Erskine, VV. H. M‘Nagli- 
ten, Thompson, Mackenzie, Gilmore, W. 
Young, besides 117 proxies, making 
altogetiier. 

ylgninstMr. M* Clint ock. — Messrs. PIow- 
den, Mangles, H. T. Prinsep, C. Martin, 
Puttie, Oldfield, Siddons, Parker, Hous- 
ton, J. Young, R. Walker, Millet, Hyde, 
Battye, Taylor, Busliby, Cuuiming, Stain- 
fortb, Pigou, Pringle, besides 191 proxies, 
making 211 altogether. 

An attempt was made to nullify this 
decision, by a motion of Mr. W. H. JMac- 
naghten, to refer to the service at large a 
specific proposition, that Mr. Grant be ap- 
pointed secretary, on the understanding 
that if he did not get a majority of three- 
fourths, the appointment already made by 
the managers should stand; but Mr. 
Mangles and others thought this very un- 
fair, and the Chairman was supported by 
the meeting in the opinion that the ap- 
pointment was now vacated by the vote 
passed upon Mr. Morley’s resolution. 

The following resolution was then 
moved by Mr. Mangles : 

That the managers having unani- 
mously referred the matter of Mr. M^Clin- 
tock's appointment to the meeting, and ft 
having been proposed by Mr. J. Morley, 
and seconded by Mr. Oakes, that the ap- 
pointment of Mr. M‘Clintock be con- 
firmed; and it appearing on a division 


upon that question, that three-fourths of 
the subscribers present, or voting by proxy, 
are not in favour of confirmation (the 
numbers being ayes 137, and noes 211), 
Resolved that the secretaryship be vacant.” 

This was carried by 21 votes of persons 
present, and 67 general proxies, together 
88, against 13. 

At a special meeting of the managers, 
on the 25th March, Mr. J. P. Grant was 
appointed secretary to the fund. 

The Hurkaru of April 1st says; The. 
question regarding the secretaryship to 
the Civil Annuity Fund does not appear 
to have been settled by the recent election 
of Mr. J. P. Grant to that office. Mr. 
M*ClIntock, who considers himself ag- 
grieved by the construction given by tlic 
majority of the meeting, held on the 19th 
March, to the term * control * in the 23d 
article of the regulations, and by the ad- 
mission of upwards of sixty proxies, not 
.'iddrcsscd to the Chairman of the meet- 
ing, ns required by the regulations, and 
llic Court of Directors* orders of the .5th 
March, 1828, has addressed a Memoaril 
to the Court on the subject.** 

NATIVE STATES. 

DelhL-^T\\c Lord Bishop of Calcutta 
is expected to arrive at Dcllii, en route to 
tlu! hills on the 26th inst. His lordship 
will leave Delhi again for Meerut on the 
evening of tlie 27th. He will not, as 
was expected, confirm until his return 
from the hills in November next. 

A woman was murdered some days 
ago in the palace by a Salateen, a Mirza 
Yawur Buktli, wdio has eJTected his 
escape. Jealousy is said to have led to it. 

One of the bunking firms in Delhi 
has received a letter from Calcutta, stat- 
ing that arrangements arc in contempla- 
tion fur establishing a board of revenue, 
with judicial powders, at Dellii^'as before; 
and that Lord Auckland has brought out 
instructions for reverting to the former 
good old system ! In this case, the Com- 
roissionersliips will be abolished, as W'cll 
as the Sudder Courts at Alluhabad ! — 
Delhi Gaz.f Nov. 23. 

His Majesty has accomplished a better 
understanding betw’een liis two sons, the 
princes Selim and Mirza Jehan Khoosroo. 
Mr. Metcalfe has been occupied on the 
affairs of the lapsed territory of Jlieand. 

Lahore , — The Maharajah is anxious to 
entertain a body of cav^ry, to be com- 
pletely covered with armour. 

Sooltaii IMaliommed Khan, demanded 
leave to return to Peshavvur, which was 
promised to be granted after celebration 
of the Hoolee ; complaints were made of 
tlie damage done to tlie crops by the 
troops of Kooiiwiir Now NiJial Sing, 
ill the district of Dcra Ishinael Khan. 
Mr. Harland was ordered to take charge 
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of the magazine and manufacture gun- 
powder. Some trouble appears to be 
experienced from a chier of Curbnnd, 
called Payendah Khan. — Agra Ukhbar, 
Nov. 5. 

Just as we were going to press we 
heard tliat strong reports prevail in the 
city, of the death of Maharajah Riinjeet 
Sing ; and that an express, from one of 
our political authorities, to the north- 
west, to the address of the Lieut. -gover- 
nor’s agent, passed througli Delhi the 
night before last, in tlie-dircction of Fe- 
rozcpore, where the agent now is. — 
Delhi Gaz.f March 23. 

Xtudakh. ^"Letters received from this 
piovince by the merchants of Lahore re- 
present that Zoraiir Sing, the minister of 
the niiah of Jiimmoo, after a severe con- 
test with the ruler of Liidakh, recently 
obtained a victory over him, which has 
terminated in the raj of I^udakh being 
comprised within the ellakah of the ruler 
of Jummoo. Looniah, the brother of the 
vanquished rajah, made a proposal to the 
Jummoo minister to be invested with the 
government of Ludakh, and agreed to 
pay regularly a tribute that may be stipu- 
lated upon, which was gladly accepted ; 
for to maintain the authority of Jummoo 
with its own naib and officci-s, would have 
cost more than the revenues to be realized 
from the province, 'riiirty Cashmerians 
and Jauts, who had been inimical to his 
authority, were seized and despatched by 
the ministers to Jummoo, where they 
were fettered. The ruler of the province 
being quite oveijoycd with this accession 
to his territoric's, ordered preparations to 
be made for capturing the district of 
Maunporc in the ellakah of the rajah of 
Chumpali. Uiitun Paulfar, the dewan 
of the rajfth of Cliumyiali, determined to 
meet the troops of the invaders in the 
field ; but the impetuosity of the Jummoo 
sirdars compelled him to retreat towards 
Chumpah, leaving Maunpore wholly de- 
fenceless ; a circumstance which enabled 
tlie Jummoo minister to take possession 
of it without the least bloodshed. Rajah 
Golab Sing, the ruler of Jummoo, issued 
a proclamation, stating, that whatever 
merchants shall in future proceed to 
Ludakh vid Maunpore, for tlic purpose of 
purchasing shawl-goods or shawl-wools, 
should have a remission of duties as well 
as protection of property and person, and 
those that have no capital of their own to 
trade witii, shall, on application, be pro- 
vided with funds on loan ; but those that 
shall proceed from Chumpah will not only 
have their goods seized, but their lives 
destroyed.— Ukhbar. 

JeyTpore . — We learn that our troops at 
IsIampoTc have received instruction from 


'Miijor Alves* to march on the ^th inst. 
to their respective cantonments. Native 
reports say, that Sabewar has been aban- 
doned, and that Chimuin Sing has fiedt 
no one knows whither. Lutchnmn Sing, 
it appears, opened on the fort a hot fire. 
After the place had been evacuated, the 
Jeypore '‘'Jbuf* marched on towards Go- 
Imlla, a mud fort belonging to Chyn 
Sing of Jhoojnoo, who. as well as liis 
fort, are refractory. The result is not 
yet known : but that there will be some 
fun, after the exodus, oi’ our troops, seems 
likely enough, and 'Capt. Forster will 
liave it all to himself. — Delhi Gaz^^Nov. 
23. 

MOFI'SSJI. NEWS. 

Agra. — In the city tliere is now to be seen 
the novel sight of a native auction, at 
which the lovers of native auction sales and 
improvement can gratify tlu'ir amiable feel- 
ings and supply tbcii* secular wants. The 
auctioneer is a sliarp fellow, and belongs 
clearly to the great family of the Puffs. He 
is fourth son of DurnimDoss, the notorious 
dewan of the Agni custom-house, a ml has 
been to (^alcuthi, from whence he returned 
lately with no capital, but a good stock of 
wit; after endeavouring some time to 
turn this to some account, he at last be- 
came an auctioneer, and now iiolds an 
auction every Suralay near tJic Phoolatee 
Bazaar. He commenced the trade by 
disposing of every particle of his jirivate 
property, from his hooqqu to his pen-case, 
and since then idl classes, from tlio lowest 
to the most resyieetable, send him articles. 
He puts up every thing — from a village 
to an empty beer-bottle ; bis terms are one 
per crent. commission and ready-nioncy. 
The auction is regularly crowded on Sun- 
days, all the omlali of the courts, &c. &c. 
attending. His elofiiience rivals that of 
Puff or Rubins, and his “going, going, 
going,” is perfect. The undertaking 
forms an epoch in the traffic of the 
country, to wliicli it must communicate 
an impulse. — Agra Ukhbar^ March 5. 

Allahabad. — Another execution is to 
take place in this station this morning, 
and in the present case the criminals are 
men of wealth and influence. I'liey are 
zemindars of their puttees in piirgunnah 
Arael, and the crime for which they m*e 
to suffer, arose from a feeling of vengeance 
towards their victims for having purchased 
a part of their landed property, which 
was put up for sale to pay their arrears of 
revenue. TJic names of the criminals 
are Purgun Singh and Madbeo Sirigli.^ 
those of the deceased were Molieep Singh 
and Juggeniath Bukhs. Mobcep Singh 
was the uncle of one of the assassins. Pur- 
gun Singh and the otlier victim was his 
son. Moheep was tiatliiiig, when his 
nephew and the other criminal endea- 
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voured'to murder hini. He ran home- 
wards, and just as he reached the door, 
he received a sword-wound. The noise 
brought out his son Juggemauth, wiio 
on coming to the door, had a spear thrust 
into his eye, and as he fell, from agony, 
to the ground, he was despatched by the 
swords of his assailants. Putgun Singh 
followed his uncle into the house, when, 
from the wound previously inflicted, the 
unfortunate man was unable to offer any 
resistance, and he was immediately but- 
chered, in the presence of his sister, by 
his brutal nephew. It is said that large 
bribes were offered to the native officers 
of the courts to obtain the release of the 
prisoners . — Central Free Presa^ March ] 2. 

The sessions judge tried, in last month, 
12 prisoners, of whom 6 have been con- 
victed, 5 acquitted, and 1 on account of a 
difference of opinion between the judge 
and the law-officer, referred to the Niza- 
mut Adawlut. 

The native amlah in the civil, criminal, 
and police departments are just now 
in a little fright, as an investigation is 
about to take place that will place their 
character for honesty in jeopardy. The 
disclosure was made in a petition pre- 
sented to the commissioner during his 
visit to the jail by a civil prisoner, in which a 
charge of bribed was brought against the 
collector's serishtadar. The ac!tiiig magis- 
trate has been directed to enquire into the 
matter, and some accounts of Rajah Sheo 
Lall Dooby have been called for, which 
are supposed to contain sufficient proof 
to criminate the serishtadar and other 
amlah. Some mohajuns have also been 
summoned, but their unwillingness to 
speak the truth, and the trickery of those 
implicated, may screen a few of the offen- 
ders. There does not however appear to 
be any possibility that all should escape. — 
76id., Nov, 19. 

Meerut , — The station has been amused 
by the vagaries of a French lady, kindly 
passed up by obliging friends at Cavvii- 
pore, on a tour for her health. 

A play at the station theatre is in ac- 
tual prospect. Can faith be placed in 
such repeatedly broken promises? 

As summer in England may be prog- 
nosticated by the arrival of swallows, so 
may it at Meerut, by the departure of 
beauty for the liills, preparations for 
which, we are sorry to notice in many fa- 
milies. 

The weather has become warm in the 
middle of the day ; notice was given that 
divine service would take phice early in 
the morning ; which, for Europcait troops, 
would at all times be the most seasonable 
hour. The Lord Bishop of Calcutta 
proposes to arrive al>out the 29th, and 
will hold a confirmation during liis stay, 
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which, it is expected, may last nearly a 
fortnight. 

A European married man of the 11th 
Dragoons, who was subject to frequent 
aberrations of mind, disappeared about 
three years ago, leaving his wife in great 
affliction and destitution. As he was in 
the habit of wandering about, on a skele- 
ton being found in some fields, it was con- 
cluded he had perished. In due time, his 
wife married again. Lately, a letter ar- 
rived from the supposed dead man, claim- 
ing his wife, stating he had deserted, con- 
trived to reach Calcutta, and, after much 
sufferings, had enlisted in the European 
regiment. The question is rather a ditli- 
cult one. The man, a deserter, is liable 
to be tricMl for his life, and wc bear the 
lady prefers the second husband to tlie 
first . — Meerut Ohs. 

Benares , — We learn that the Rajah of 
Coorg arrived with his camp at Benares a 
few days back, and is living at Sccrole. 

A correspontlent at Benares informs 
us, that Government arc building a school 
there, for the instruction of the natives in 
English literature. The foundation is 
being dug, and the building will be ready 
in all October next. The English teacher 
is Mr. G. Nichols. Gaz.y March 

16. 

SirdhanaJi . — We hear it has been esti- 
mated that the fortunate lieir of her late 
highness the Begum Sombre, will receive 
no less a sum than 60 lacs of rupees in 
houses, jewels, property, &c., besides the 
30 lacs invested in Company’s paper: — 
we question, however, if he will be al- 
lowed undisturbed possession of this enor- 
mous sum, as w^e learn that the father, 
Col. Dyee, has filed a suit uj»oii it in the 
civil court at Meerut . — Delhi Gazette, 
Nov. 2d, 

MILITARY ITEMS. 

The Courier of March 16th states, that 

troops arc out both from Suugor and 
Mhow, as the Scindiu and Holkar coun- 
tries are in a complete state of disorgani- 
zation. Indore is, or was, full of armed 
men, and the towns and villages have been 
plundered in all directions.** 

'Hie Englishman of April 1st publishes 
a letter, which declares that troops had 
been ordered on service, under the orders 
of the Govemor-generars agent in the S. 
W. frontier, said to be to Cuttack. 

We observe four more oflicers have of 
late been posted to the Gwalior Contin- 
gent, which is to be “ reformed, **--and 
will, we understand, consist of one regi- 
ment of cavalry, one of infantry, and one 
company of artillery, with two pieces of 
cannon . — Delhi Gaz, March 16. 

It is said that the general court-martiaL 

(c; 
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ordered to assemble til Nusseembad, is for 
the trial of Lieut. -Col. Dundas, of the 
artillery regiment, on some charge or 
charges preferred against him by Captain 
Rawlins, of the same regiment,* connect- 
ed with the drawing of mess allowance, 
for an artillery mess at Nusseerabad, 
where, it is asserted, no mesa existed-* 
but we know not the merits of the case, 
and merely tell the tale as it was told to 
us,— 

The rumour of a cantonment at Jeypoor 
appears to have been premature : we hear 
that Captain Downing is soon to leave 
that place for Aj mere, to organize the 
Joiidlipoor legion, which is to be placed 
under his command, somewhere on the 
Sirohee frontier, which is in a disturbed 
state. Maun Singh has agreed to pay 
annually the sum of one lakh and about 
20,000 rupees for the payment of this 
corps, which will be a most profitable 
commutation to John Company for Iiis 
worthless contingent. — Ibid. 


inialira0. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

MUSSULMAN REFORMER. 

The devout Moslems of Triplicanc 
have, within the last few days, been 
greatly scandalized by the preachings of 
an itinerant moulee, from Caubul. If 
our informant has given us a correct ver. 
sion of the proceedings of this Oriental 
Knox, he appears to have broached his 
doctrines no less boldly, than he has ad- 
hered to them with resolution and skill. 
We ate told that, on Friday last, in the 
nabob^s mosque, a day on which the peo- 
ple assemble to bear expositions of the 
Koran from their moulecs ; a venerable, 
long-bearded Mussulman, recently ar- 
rived from the far countiy of Caubul, 
was in attendance, and, from his sup- 
posed sanctity, invited to hold forth on 
the occasion. To the astonishment and 
horror of all, the book from which he 
read proved to be no Koran, and the doc- 
trine which he declared aloud, ascribed 
power and might to one only God, that 
worship and veneration should be ad- 
dressed to this one great Being alone, and 
that all people should desist from the 
adoration of saints and prophets, for that 
tliey were even like unto every human 
creature of the earth. Great and vocife- 
rous was the cry that rose upward from 
the congregation ; the moulees combated 
his arguments, but their voices were 
drowned in the tumult; a thousand 
sparkling eyes gleamed on the unshaken 
priest ; a thousand tongues upbraided his 
mithlessness in uttering such sacril^e 
amongst them ; while the demonstrative 
aid of uplifted hands significantly threaten- 


ed the punishment that should follow the 
rash attempt; yet the sonorous voice 
pealed forth the reformer's doctrine, and 
an impassive and determined front* was 
oppos^ to all the tlireatened danger. 
This every moment grew more Imminent, 
until bis Highness the Naib-i-Mooktar 
generously interposed, and led the un- 
daunted moulee into a place of safety. 
Since then, we understand, the doctrinal 
controversies within the safeguard of tlie 
palucc- walls liavc been frequent ; but the 
stranger holds to his text, and resists all 
advice to escape in secret from amidst the 
ferment into which he has thrown the 
Prophet’s followers in Triplicanc. Here 
this curious affair at present rests, and, 
without vouching for the entire accuracy 
of this statement, we believe, from the 
respectability of our informant, that it 
ipves a sufficiently correct idea of the ac- 
tual occurrence. The book produced in 
the mosque appears, from all we can un- 
derstand, to have been a Persian transla- 
tion of postages from the Bible; and our 
informaiil adds, that, on searching the 
moulee’s house, otlier similar works were 
found, as well as Greek and Italian 
books : these have all been consigned to 
destruction . — Madras Herald, March 2. 

TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES. 

In the First Annual Report of the 
Trichinopely Auxiliary Temperance So- 
ciety, it is stated, as a fact which demon- 
strates the urgent call for such institutions 
in India, that one-sixth of the whole 
pay of the European troops finds its way 
back into the treasury, in the shape of 
money paid for spirit rations, issued from 
the government stores,** 

MADRAS CLUB. 

A Report of the Committee of Ma- 
nagement of the Madras Club, of receipts 
and disbursements from January to De- 
cember 1835, announces the addition of 
eight sleeping rooms (making twenty-five 
in all), and that the club at present con- 
sists of 1,4<16 members, 1,270 of whom 
have paid their donations in full; 135 ara 
entitled to the original privilege of pay- 
ment by instalments, and the remaining 
eleven have been recently elected, and are 
required to pay donation in full within 
two months from the date of election. 
The estimate of receipts and disburse- 
ments for 1836 shews a balance of Rs. 
15,846 in favour of the institution, of 
which Rs. 10,000 consists of stock of 
wine. 

MILITARY FUND. 

The following resolutions were adopted 
at a general meeting of subscribers to the 
Military Fund, at Ttichinopoly, convened 
on the 2d February, for the purpose 
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considering the new rules* recently sub- 
mitted by tbe directors of the Fund to 
the subscribers; Lieut. Col. Marrett* 46th 
Tegt.j in the chair: — 

** That constantly accumulating the 
capital of the Military Fund extends and 
perpetuates Art. 31 and 32, sec. 7, ojf 
the printed Regulations, which Mr. Far^. 
ren, in his report, dated 30th September 
1830, deprecates as * a perpetual monu- 
ment, of the folly of the subscribers;’ 
and, concurring as wc do, in the ex- 
pressed opinion of that experienced and 
eminent actuary, we deem it our impera- 
tive duty, both in justice to ourselves and 
to the subscribers at large, to negative 
the new rules proposed by the directors, 
and to substitute for their consideration, 
and ultimate decision of the subscribers, 
the following propositions : 

“ * That Art. 31 and 32, sec. 7, of the 
printed Regulations be abrogated. 

* That the capital of the Military 
Fund be fixed at twenty-four lacs, its 
present amount ; that sum being deemed 
adequate for the .security of the Fund 
against immediate danger. 

“ ‘That the donations of subscribers 
shall no longer be appropriated for the 
further augmentation of the capital. 

‘‘ ‘ That whatever sums may remain 
surplus, after the annual expenses of the 
Fund have been defrayed, shall be retain- 
ed, under the designation of '‘available 
capital.” 

“ That the donation of sul^scribers, 
the Company’s donation, the interest of 
the fixed capital, monthly subscriptions, 
and every other available profit, shall in 
future be appropriated for the current dis- 
bursements of the year. 

“ * That in the event of the ngfpregatc 
amount of the foregoing sums proving in- 
adequate for the current expenses of the 
year, the subscribers shall be called upon 
to make good the deficiency by propor- 
tionate additional subscriptions, thus : 
married subscribers one-aiid-a-half, un- 
married subscribers one day’s pay, and 
garrison allowances of their respective 
ranks, or to such extent as may be re- 
quisite to make good the deficiency. 

'That in the event of the capital, 
notwithstanding the foregoing additional 
subscriptions, being at any time reduced, 
such new rules be framed as the extent of 
tlie diminution, and exigency of the case, 
may demand, to restore the capital, and 
secure it from further deterioration. 

“ * That no new rule shall have retro- 
spective effect, under any circumstances 
whatever. 

“ ‘ That, previous to the adoption of 
any new rule, general meetings of sub- 
scribers shall be convened at divisional 
and head-quarters’ stations, for the pur- 
pose of attentively considering the seve- 
ral propositions propounded by the dircc- 
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tors; these gonend meetings to possess 
the power, through the agency of a dele- 
.gated individual, of collecting the votes 
of regiments within their respective divi- 
sions, in order that votes, opinions, and 
propositions upon militaiy fund subjects, 
may be transmitted to its secretary at 
Madras, in one condensed form. 

“ ‘ That the efficacy of propositions 2, 
3, 4, 5, 6, and 7, be experimentally as- 
certained, previous to the introduction of 
rules tending to diminish pensions to 
widows, &c., and annihilating every per- 
sonal benefit to subscribers.” * 

At a meeting at Bangalore, the answer 
to the circular conveyed the following 
opinion respecting proposition 9: — 

” We conceive that it extends and per- 
petuates Articles 31 and 32, sec. 7, of 
the printed Regulations, the latter of 
which (the perpetually accumulating capi- 
tal) Mr. Farren condemns as ‘a perpe- 
tual monument of the folly of the sub- 
scribers,’ and which report, the directors, 
on the present occasion, appear to have 
lost sight of. With the opinion of so 
eminent an actuary before us, we are 
bound, in justice to ourselves, and to the 
subscribers at large, to submit for the 
consideration of the directors, and the ul- 
timate decision of the army, the follow- 
ing proposition. 

“ That Articles 31 and 32, sec. 7, of 
printed Kcgiilations, be rescinded, and 
the following substituted. 

The capital of tlie Fund having now 
amounted to twenty* four lacs of rupees, 
which is as large as can be required to 
secure it from ultimate failure, the whole 
of the donations of subscribers shall no 
longer go towards the formation, or ra- 
ther the accumulation, of a capital, but 
only such portion as may be in excess of 
what is required, together with subscrip- 
tions, Company’s donation, interest on 
the capital, and all other available profits, 
to meet the current expenses ; provided 
always, that should the capital of the 
Fund be at any time reduced to twenty 
lacs, such new rules to be framed as the 
exigency of the case may require*” 

At a meeting at Vellore^ it was re- 
solved : — 

That wc consider it our duty, not 
only to give our votes against the adop- 
tion of propositions 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 
and 9, but to use all the means in our 
power to prevent their being established 
as regulations of the Fund.” 

THE MIKT. 

The Madras Herald speculates upoti 
the prospect of tbe Madras mint being 
re-estoldished, the abolition of which is 
condemned. On this subject, the Horn* 
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Courier bas the following observa- 
tions: — 

** The principal cause of complaint 
against the Supreme Government, in one 
instance at least, is their refusal to esta- 
blish a bullion office at Madras in com- 
' pliance witli the wishes of the mercantile 
community of that place. The merits of 
the case appear to be as follows. The 
Madras merchants \vaiit a purchaser to 
take off their hands, without trouble and 
expense, all the bullion they may have to 
dispose of, which, by tlie bye. excepting 
the Bombay rupees so cleverly melted 
down a few months since, amounts to a 
mere trifle. They allege, or rather * res- 
pectfully submit/ that it is the part of 
Government to become such a purchaser : 
or in other words, that Government is in 
duty bound to keep up a large establish- 
ment, and to go to all the expense and 
risk of a remittance from Madras to one 
of the public mints, simply to accommo- 
date them. The weakness, not to say 
absunlity, of such an argument is obvious. 
The merchants of every other trading 
place of equal magnitude with Madras, 
and there are several such in the country, 
might use the same in their own behalf. 
But the Madras merchants unfortunately 
seem to look upon the opening of a bul- 
lion office as a boon conferred on Cal- 
cutta and Bombay, instead of being, as it 
really is, an arrangement intended simply 
for the convenience of Government. 
Hence their jealousy and discontent 
They observe * if the facility we solicit 
is denied us, the commerce of the presi- 
dency will be placed in a less favourable 
situation than that of either Bengal or 
Bombay.’ Very true. But why not ask 
the establishment of wet docks upon the 
same principle? The disadvantages which 
Madras unfortunately labours under, have 
rendered her trade in bullion too small 
for the employment of a mint, and while 
that article can be procured in sufficient 
quantities at the spots where it is re- 
quired, the establishment of another office 
for the purchase of bullion will be unne- 
cessary, and therefore out of the provindb 
of Government.” 

COOMSUK. 

We have seen a letter from the Camp 
in Goomsur, as late^ as the 27ch ult. The 
death of the old Rajah, and the voluntary 
submission of the son and two other 
chiefs, which we lately reported from the 
Madras papers, if all true, have not quite 
settled the business yet. None of the 
Chiefs have been taken, though all their 
fastnesses have been occupied. But so 
many parties of troops are out scouring 
the cojiintry in all directions, that the in- 
habitants are afraid to shew themselves 
with arms, and as all unarmed pcrsoiis, 
who have presented themselves or haie 


been caught, are u*ell treated, and encou- 
raged to get the people to return to their 
villages, many have sued for mercy, and it 
is expected the campaign will soon be 
over. The letter speaks in high terms of 
the conduct and spirit of the troops em- 
ployed in this harassing service, pene- 
trating a very difficult and almost track- 
less country, exposed at every moment 
to the assault of a concealed enemy. 
But now the great difficulty is to find an 
enemy that lias even the courage to fight 
from behind a screen. A grand simul- 
taneous movement was made on the lOtli 
of last month, in hopes of surprising some 
of their parties, but they seem to have 
had notice of it, and little execution was 
therefore done. A good granary has been 
established at a place called Gullery, in 
the heart of the rebel quarters, in which 
neigitbourliuod the females of the late 
Rajiil/s family are supposed to have taken 
refuge. It is spoken of as a delightful 
country, and likely to prove in the end 
a valuable acquisition. — Cal. Courier, 
Mar. 11. 

The Conservative of March 18th gives 
the following particulars of an unfortu- 
nate affair with the Khonds of Goomsur. 
It appears that Ensign Gibbon, of the 
14jth N. I., having received information 
that a guanl, which had lately left his 
post, had been cut to pieces, immediately 
started with 1 native officer, 1 havildar, 
2 naigues, and 29 privates, towards 
Oodiaglierry. On reaching it, he found 
the place threatened by large bodies of 
Kboiids, and tJie officer in charge, fear- 
ing to weaken bis own post, detained 
Phisign Gibbon’s party till the following 
day, to escort some sick and some of the 
late Rajah’s women to Nowgaum. The 
advanced guard was attacked by a laige 
body of Klionds, upon whom they fired, 
and the rear-guard, under a native officer, 
becoming panic-struck, ran up to the 
front; upon which many threw down 
tlieir arms, and ran for Durgurpursaw. 
Ensign Gibbon and Lieut. Bromley, of 
the artillery, tried all in their power, 
without effect, to prevail on the men to 
remain ; it appears, when they were last 
seen, they were surrounded by Khonds, 
and were endeavouring to defend the 
women and themselves, but no sepoy was 
with them. Ensign Gibbon was the first 
who fell, and Bromley, wlio had seized a 
musket, kept the rebels away for some 
time; at length his foot slipped and he 
was sacrificed, llie bodies of the two 
unfortunate officers were brought into 
camp and buried with military honours, 
side by side. It is a singular coincidence 
that they always had a great affection for 
each other, and were known, whilst at 
Addiseoiiibe, under the name of the 
“ Twin Brothers.” 
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The following was the list, up to the 
7th in killed or missing: 1 naigue, 12 
sepoys ; returned without arms, 1 havil- 
dar, 1 naigue, and 10 sepoys. 

The Fort St, George Gazette briefly 
notices the death of the unfortunate young 
ofliicers at Goomsur, as “ killed in ac- 
tion no oflicial details are given. 

The Madras Herald, of March 23, 
says : Intelligence from the seat of war- 

fare was, we understand, received last 
evening, which promises an immediate 
termination to the harassing warfare. 
The chief firebrand, upon whose head a 
reward of 5 000 rupees was set, has been 
taken, with several of the Uajah's family 
—or rather the late Rajah’s, for the tales 
given by all who have fallen into our 
hands are uniform in alleging his death 
to have taken place.” 

We would take the liberty of pointing 
out the desirableness of offering rewards for 
the best treatise on the cultivation of cot- 
ton, tobacco, coffee, senna, dye, stuffs, &c.; 
and that Government should encourage, 
by pecuniary assistance, either their own 
servants, or any other individuals who 
may be competent, by previous study and 
practical knowledge, to investigate tlie 
vast mineral resources of India. The in- 
structions which have been furnished to 
Dr. Wight for his guidance, have been 
apparently drawn up with much care : 
and display a much better acquaintance 
with the general bearings of the different 
subjects touched upon, than it is usual 
to find in oflicial documents. 

Whilst on this subject, we cannot Itelp 
expressing our confident expectations, that 
the loss of the China trade will prove to 
the Indian government, as losses often 
do to individuals, an ultimate gain ; by 
pointing out to them the necessity for in- 
creased exertions, and the wisdom of de- 
pending on their own resources, instead 
of trusting to the assistance of others.— 
Mad. Cow. Mar. 9. 

THE TINNEVELLY MISSION. 

We understand tliat the great majority 
of the congregation in Tiniievclly remain 
wiUi the Church Missionary Society, 
and that the catechists who superintend 
them, are men approved even by Mr. 
Ilhenius hunself*-while Mr. Rhenius’s 
agents are not generally well spoken of. 
His Lordship’s visit may have tended to 
strengthen some who were wavering, and 
to confirm the steadfast ; but there is reason 
to fear that a great delusion has been sent 
abroad from the first, with regard to pro- 
ceedings in* Tinnevelly. We shall recur 
to these subiects in our next. Meantime 
we cannot out remark, that Mr. Rhe^ 
nius’s return to Tinnevelly was, accord- 
ing to his owm showing, uncalled for upon 


Christian principles, and haa been, aa 
might be expected, productive of great 
mischief to the cause of religion.— Afod. 
Christ. Obs, Feb, 

It is with regret we perceive that the 
Madras papers still overflow with acri- 
monious discussions on subjects con- 
nected with Mr. Rhenius and his sepa- 
ration, the bitterness of which is the more 
to be regretted, because they are not 
wholly anonymous : the letters of a Rev. 
Mr. i^ettit, we think, must attract notice 
at home. — Er>. A. J. 

THE BREAKWATER. 

We have been given to understand, 
that the Breakwater Committee met this 
morning at the Adyar, for the purpose of 
entering into a thorough examination of 
the progress of the works there; and 
we liave much pleasure in being able to 
sttitc, that they have expressed themselves 
highly satisfied with what has been already 
done ; and that they are fully confident 
of being able to carry that great work into 
execution. — Mad. Gaz, Mar. 5, 

CULTIVATION OF INDIAN PRODUCTS. 

The Fort St. George Gazette of the 
fith March, contains an announcment of 
the appointment of Surgeon R, Wight, 
M.D 33d N. 1., to impiire and report on 
the cultivation of cotton, tobacco, and 
generally of nil Indian products ; with an 
extract from the Minutes of Consultation, 
dated 17th Nov. 1835, which declares, 
that “ the extraordinary disproportion, 
which has been long felt to exist, between 
the state of the trade and agriculture of 
the provinces under this presidency, as 
compared with the extent and fertility of 
the soil, and its adaptation for the success- 
ful cultivation of many of the most valua- 
ble productions, renders it of essential 
importance to the interests of the people 
and of Government, that advantage 
should be taken of the present favour- 
able state of trade, for the effectual en- 
couragement of improvement, in the 
quality and increase in the quantity of 
cotton, tobacco, and other articles, with 
which the British and Foreign markets 
might be advantageously supplied from 
these provinces.” The voltimnious re- 
ports of the revenue oificers are to be 
supplied to Dr. Wight, and the order 
lays down some excellent rules for his 
guidance. It concludes : ** The exami- 
nation of these objects of immediate 
utility, will afford opportunities for the 
investigation of others of a more specula- 
tive character, but bearing more or less 
directly on questions of practical interest. 

It is only requisite to refer to the im- 
portant additions to science, particularly 
to geographical botany, on which success 
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in experimentil jtwbandry in a great 
measure dependsi that will result from 
the examiiMtioiiy in detail, of the geolo- 
gical structure, and of the climate (as 
ascertained from meteorological observa- 
tions, and an examination of the distribu- 
tion of various fiimilies of plants), of a 
district of a moderate extent and well de- 
fined geographical limits; in which the 
transition from the vegetable forms cha- 
racteristic of the plains of the Carnatic, 
to those found at great elevations, or in 
more temperate climates, can be con- 
veniently observed. This information is 
the more desirable, as the state of the 
atmosphere and the specific effects of 
each variety of soil and climate, as modi- 
fied by elevation or other local causes, on 
vegetation, and the productions that may 
be profitably raised on the hill ranges of 
the Peninsula, cannot be inferred from 
the observations made in those of Hin- 
doostan, which from their higher latitude 
enjoy two seasons, during one of which, 
£uropean, and during the other, tropical 
plants can be cultivated. The prosecu- 
tion of these inquiries, however, is not 
to interfere with the earliest practicable 
completion of the examination and con- 
densation of the important information 
contained in the reports of the revenue 
officers, and to he collected by a personal 
examination of the cotton districts of Tin- 
nevellyand Coimbatore.** 

NUTH GKASS. 

Dr. Wight, in an article in the MaeU 
Lit JourHn for April has given 

a description of theiVu^ft oxNuihoo grass, 
which is considered a pest of the ceded 
districts, on account of its hold upon the 
soil. He found it to be undcscribed, 
and of peculiar character, having wide- 
spreading perranial roots, or under- 
ground stems. 

RTEAM-COMMUNICATION WITH EUROPE. 

A meeting of the inhabitants of Ma- 
dras, convened by the sheriff, took place 
at Che College Hull, on the 12th March, 
fbr the purpose of taking into considera- 
tion the propriety of petitioning parlia- 
ment, and pursuing such other measures 
as might be thought necessary, for the 
Establishment of steam-communication 
between India and Europe. The Hon. 
Hr. Sullivan in the chair. 

The Chairman observed, that it ap- 
peared to be of vital importance to the 
foitherance of' the objects of the meeting 
that there should be unanimity in its 
proceeding V wd he was sorry to see, 
fidm the pcfMIration of two separate sets 
of resoldnolis, to be offered to the meet- 
ing, they were In the high road to 
cc^skm: To avdd this, it had been 


suggested that the meeting should be 
adjourned, and that the requisitionists 
should be requested to dnw up a series 
of resolutions for the consideratiou of a 
meeting, to be assembled on a future day. 
He confessed, this suggestion met his 
approval ; for, independent of the neces- 
cessity of avoiding any thing like an ap- 
pearance of conflict, it appeared to him 
that both sets of resolutions were defec- 
tive, inasmuch as they did not go in any 
degree to meet the real difficulties which 
opposed the execution of the resolutions 
of the committee of the House of Com- 
mons, which declared it to be expedient 
that immediate measures should be taken 
for establishing steam-communication be- 
tween India and England. The difficul- 
ties were of two kinds — financial and phy- 
sical. The former appeared to him to be 
of a very formidable character, and he did 
not believe that any thing would be 
gained unless they could shew plausible 
grounds at least, for believing that the 
estimates, upon which the expense of ef- 
fecting the undertaking had been made, 
were exaggerated, and that the profits to 
be derived from it had been underrated. 
It appeared to him that there were not 
only plausible, but solid grounds for of- 
fering both these propositions; and he 
had been led to this conclusion, partly 
from information which had recently been 
communicated to him, that an establish- 
ment had been actually fonned for regular 
steam-communication between Marseilles, 
Genoa, Naples, and Alexandria; and 
from the positive assertion of Mr. Wag- 
hom, that rails were in actual preparation 
for a road to be laid down by the Pasha 
of Egypt, between Suez and Cairo. It 
there wns any truth in these reports, he 
could not but consider that they would 
very materially enhance the importance 
of the proposed stcam-commuiiication, 
and furnish, in a certain degree, the 
means of meeting the chaiges of the esta- 
blishment ; for it could not be but that 
an active commercial intercourse would 
spring up between continental Europe 
and India, and, with such facilities, the 
route by Suez and the Red Sea would be 
much frc(|uented by passengers. He 
had also heard from the first authority^ 
that in the essential article of fuel there 
had been a fall of price, which could not 
fail materially to affect the estimates. 
With respect to the physical difficulty of 
keeping up a communication by the Red 
Sea, during the whole year, he had beeit 
informed by Capt. Dalrymple, who had 
thoroughly considered the subject^ that it 
was beyond a doubt that a steamer might; 
in every month of the year, pass front 
Point de Galle to Suez in less than a 
month. 

The suggestion was adopted, a commit- 
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tee was appointed, and the meeting was 
adjourned till the 26tb. 

Certain resolutiona were adopted by 
the committee, which were embodied in 
a petition to the House of Commons* 
of which the following are the material 
passages : 

** That your petitioners, under the im* 
pression that the delay in carrying into 
effect the resolutions of the select com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, has 
arisen from the laige outlay which the 
undertaking was c^culated to involve, 
have applied tliemselves to an examina- 
tion of the estimates which were sub- 
mittfid to the committee of your honour- 
able house, and find that the price of 
coals in India therein mentioned is greatly 
overrated, inasmuch as they arc rated to 
be from 80s. to 140s. per ton ; whereas 
the price of coals has been at Madras, 
during the past five years upon an ave- 
rage less than 30s. per ton, and this price 
your petitioners are assured is more likely 
to fall than to rise. 

That your petitioners submit that, 
owing to tlie reduction in the consump- 
tion of fuel and otlier advantages, result- 
ing from improvements in steam machi- 
nery, there arc solid grounds for believ- 
ing that, by proper arrangements, the ex- 
pense attending tlie establishment of pe- 
riodical steam communication may be 
reduced greatly below the estimates, with 
reference to which the resolutions of the 
select committee of your honourable 
bouse were framed, 

“ That with a view of covering a por- 
tion of that expense, your petitioners 
submit that it will be proper, so soon as 
monthly steam-packets shall be esta- 
blished, that legislative enactments should 
be passed, prohibiting, subject to certain 
necessary limitations for the purposes of 
trade, the transmission of letters or par- 
cels, below a certain weight, by any other 
conveyance than those packets. 

That your petitioners believe that 
Point de Guile, in the island of Ceylon, 
is the most eligible place for the arrival 
and departure of steam-vessels to and 
from the Red Sea, as, independently of its 
central position, a vo^e between tliat 
port and the Sea is more practicable 
throu^out the year, than between the 
Red Sea and any other port in India; but 
your petitioners, with the greatest confix 
dence, submit all detail to tiie wisdom of 
your honourable House, his Majesty's mi- 
nisters, and the £ast*India Company, 
confining themselves to the humble but 
earnest prayer, that your honourable house 
will be pleased to adopt such measures as 
may seem requisite for carrying into effect 

said rmlutions of the select commit* 
tiee of your honourable house." 


isotitssr. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

ST£AM COMMUNICATION WITH EUROPE. 

A meeting of inhabitants was held on 
tlie 16th March, Sir Charles Malcolm in 
the chair, at which it was unanimously 
resolved : 

“ That this meeting, being deeply im- 
pressed with the importance of tiding 
prompt measures to attract the attention 
of the authorities at home to the present 
state of the question of steam-navigation 
between England and India, consider it 
most expedient to petition Parliament, as 
well as the Hon. the Court of Directors, 
for the adoption of further measures for 
the regular establishment of steam -navi- 
gation between the two countries. 

That though, after the experiments 
made, with a view to ascertain the most 
desirable route for the proposed commu- 
nication, there can be no doubt in the 
opinion of this meeting as to which should 
he adopted, as well with regard to econo- 
my as despatch, yet, to divest the question 
of a local character, and to unite more 
cordially with the sister presidencies in 
the efforts they are making for the same 
object, it is not expedient at present to 
allude to tliat branch of the subject.’* 

The petition to the House of Commons 
contains the following paragraphs : 

“ That the experiments which have 
hitherto been made, under the immediate 
auspices of the Bombay Government, 
have been attended with complete suc- 
cess, and the possibility of keeping up 
frequent and regular intercourse between 
the two countries by means of steam-ves- 
sels, has been fully proved. 

** That, as no such undertaking can be 
expected to succeed in a country circum- 
stanced as this is, unless the powerful 
support of Government be extended to it, 
at least for a considerable time to come, 
your petitioners have been much gratified 
to leum that the subject had been brought 
under the consideration of your hpn. 
house, and that the committee appoint- 
ed to inquire into it, bad declared by their 
Report of the 14fth July, 1834, that 4 
was expedient that measures should be 
immediately taken for the establishment 
of steam communication by the Red 
Sea. 

** That, after such a declaration, your 
petitioners deem it unnecessary to insist 
upon the importance of expediting, in 
every possible way, the accomplishment 
of the plana which have been suggested 
for the above purpose. with the 

prospect* which b^mes daily more ^ 
parent, of a vast increase ip the trade 
tween .the two countries, they may be 
permitted briefly to adyert to a few oC the 
many great advantages which may be 
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expected to flow from such a measure. 
Depending, as the trade of India chiefly 
does, on British vessels for the means of 
transport, tlie importance of early intelli- 
gence, in regulating the required supply, 
as well as for affording information of the 
state of the European markets, cannot, it 
will be obvious, be too highly estimated : 
and the present year, in which the increase 
of the staple commodity, cotton, has been 
80 remartoble, may be cited as a striking 
instance of the benefit which, in a com- 
mercial point of view, it could not fail to 
produce. 

** That the political, no less than the 
commercial interests of both countries 
would be thereby promoted ; and, above 
all, it would materially advance the great 
end which England has in view in retain- 
ing her dominion over India, of extending 
the blessings of civilization among the 
numerous population of this great empire 
— ^while it would likewise contribute, in 
no small degree, to the comfort and hap- 
piness of that large class of his Majesty's 
subjects, whose avocations condemn them 
to a long sojourn in this country, with 
the consequent pain of separation from 
their friends and connexions in England. 

•• Your petitioners, therefore, humbly 
pray, that such further measures may be 
taken for improving and establishing the 
means of rapid communication between 
India and England by steam, us to the 
wisdom of your bon. house may seem 
most expedient.*’ 

A despatch, with the petition, was for- 
warded on the 1 8th, by the Hugh Lindsay 
steamer, with *' the strongest expression 
of the Governor in council, and concur- 
rence in its prayer.” 

THE SENAI BRAHMINS. 

In the village of Sada, a person of the 
Senai Bramin caste iiad, some years ago, 
deserted his house ; hut about three 
months back, a gang of Byragees came to 
tliat place, when the parents and father- 
in-law were by some means led to sup- 
pose that one of the Byragees was the 
deserting person. They communicated 
the circumstance to the people of one or 
two villages, and obtaining their consent, 
they afterwards received him into their 
&mi]y, on performing the necessary 
Praye8€Mti as al^ the ceremony of FnU 
shobun. Some adjacent villages, however, 
were against the person being received, 
and were beginning to enquire more par- 
ticularly about him ; when he decamped, 
after having staid only about three months 
there. The people of the villages which 
had given their consent to receive the 
man, and who had come in contact with 
the fiimily, have been since pronounced 
polluted ^ their Swamy, to whosq notice 
the case has been brought. Shapoor is 
one of the places ; and none will now' re- 


ceive water from the Shapoor people, un- 
til they are cleansed by the Swamy, who 
has come now to Belgaum. The result, 
it is supposed, will be, that one family 
only will be kept out, and the rest receiv- 
ed into caste. — Durpun, March 11. 

PIRACY. 

The Lady Grant (opium-ship) was at- 
tacked on the 2d February, by no less 
than five praos, off Pulo Jarra. The 
praos were observed standing out from 
the Sambelongs, and as the wind fell 
light, they lowered their sails, and pulled 
towards the Lady Grants On observing 
their approach, Capt. Jeffrey fired at 
them, when they hoisted the black flag, 
and redoubled their exertions to get to the 
schooner. She, however, taking advan- 
tage of a light breeze, glided away. The 
moon soon rose, when the wind died 
away, and left the clipper again to the 
defensive resources of her crew'. These 
were not found wanting. The com- 
mander came to an anchor, with a spring 
on his cable. The praos were observed 
right a-head, pulling eagerly for the 
schooner. A small piece on the fore- 
castle was immediately fired at them, at 
which they yelled, beat their tom-toms, 
and continued pulling towards the schoo- 
ner. Capt. Jeffrey brought the Lady 
Grant* s bfoadside to bear on them, and 
kept up a constant fire, the guns being 
ably served by the officers, and six or seven 
British .seamen, shipped as seaciinnies. 
The rest of the crew were Bengalee and 
Chuttagoman lascars, of whom some 
showed fight, and some did not show 
themselves at all on the occasion. The 
serang is said to have lifted up his hands, 
and exclaimed, ** Oh ! wc are done for, 
now there are five of them.” The largest 
prao came on in advance ; this vessel was 
nearly as large as the Lady Grant y and so 
full of men, tliat it is supposed it was the 
intention of the pirates to carry the clipper 
by a coup de main, by boarding. They 
had in this instance miscalculated, for be- 
ing now within pistol-shot, the round of 
grape and cannister from the Lady Grant 
drove tliem from their sweeps, to take 
shelter below, and their vessel was al- 
lowed to drift away with the tide. Before 
daylight, tlie Lady Grant had weighed, 
and made sail to an increasing breeze, and 
nothing more was seen of the pirates. — 
Bom. Gaz,, March 12. 

CONDUCT OP VILLAGE TtJLLATEES. 

The experiment, which was tried some 
time since in the Conkan and Deccan, of 
investing the Deshmookhs and Deshpan- 
dyas with a sort of superintendence over 
l^llatees and Sbekhdars, has succeeded 
very well. The plan, which docs great 
credit to the revenue commissioner, is, 
that instructions have been sent to all the 
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ubQV^e-nidiitlpned state-pensioners, to 
report from time to time on the conduct 
of the vlltii^e Tullatees, and bring to the 
notice of Government any instance of 
tlieir fraud or dishonesty that may come 
withiti their observation. Another point 
on which they are required to correspond 
with the Mainlutdars, and other govern- 
ment odicers, is their opinion on the best 
means of bringing the waste lands in cul- 
tivation. and of recovering the govern- 
ment revenue, wherever it may be with- 
held by the connivance of the village odi- 
eer, or some other cause. As far as we 
have any means of ascertaining, the duty 
seems to be performed, generally, with 
credit to the zumindars ; and as the pe- 
nalty held forth for a failure in its discharge 
or dishonesty, is sequestration of the 
Vutlun, the case cannot be otherwise. — 
Durpujiy Mar. lU. 

FIRE AT SURAT. 

A fire broke out at Surat on the Gth 
inst., near Seyd Pooree. It is said SOO 
houses, as far as Ranee's Tank, were 
burned to ashes ; the value of the property 
destroyed by the buniing clement being 
estimated at about 200,000 rupees. — Ibid. 

THE “ CHARLES EATON." 

The E. I. C. brig-of-vvar, Tigris % com- 
mander W. Igglesden, ])roceeded on Sa- 
turday last, on her voyage to Torres 
Straits, to look after tlie passengers of the 
Charles JEatmif said to be now in a state 
of slavery there. — Oaz.^ March 9. 

rARGUIl, 

Our Bclgaum correspondent writes, on 
the 26th ult., as follows; — “ Five or six 
days ago, two companies of the 10th 
Ilcgt., N. I., and about fifteen artillery 
soldiers, with a gun, went from this to re- 
press a revolt made by the Gudkurees of 
Pargiid, who, it is reported, were displeas- 
ed with the conduct of the carcoon, who 
had been appointed over them by the Go- 
vernment; it is also said, that they applied, 
by repeated petitions, for these three or 
four years, to the civil authorities, about 
the reduction of their pay, and begged to 
be restored to their hereditaiy rights, 
which they formerly enjoyed ; but, as tliey 
obtain no redress, they have taken this 
step. Tliey have, it is said, sent their fa- 
milies to other places, and are themselves 
in the Gud, and no strangers are allowed 
to enter the place. This is the general 
talk ; other particulars are not yet known. 
These Gudkurees were posted by Go- 
vernment in various places, and some 
were in this town; but they have all de- 
serted their posts, and are gone to join 
their people at the Gud. 

Since writing the above, news has 
reached here, that Pargud lias been taken 
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witliout a single gun being fired. The - 
people, it is wid, gave up all their arms 
to the English. The fate of the Gud, 
with one or two others, it is supposed, 
will be the same as Mohadave Gud.” — 
Durpuriy March 1 1. 

AROI.ITION OF AIM'RAL FROM THE MOFUSSI T. 

COURTS. 

The Bombay GazettCy of February 20, 
with reference to the draft of an Act re- 
pealing the J07 sec. of the Act .5dd Geo. 
111. c. 155 (so strongly condemned by 
Mr. Thackeray*), oftiers the following 
very fair defence of the measure ; 

** We cannot well understand what all 
the clamour is about. If the Company's 
Courts are considered good enough for 
the native population, and it is also as- 
sumed that they distribute justice in the 
exercise of their vocations, liow is it that 
our fears take the alarm when we hear of 
the rights of the Kuropean population be- 
ing about to be subjected to their juris- 
diction ? Besides, we do not see bow 
Europeans, who may choose to locate 
themselves in the province.s, can object 
to the Mofussil Courts, or the laws by 
which they are governed. It is one of 
the evils attending a migratory life, that 
a man cannot carry all the comforts and 
safeguards of his home and his country 
along with him, — he must take places 
and persons as they come, not is it for 
him to say, * I shall have this dispute or 
that demand governed by the laws of the 
country from whence I came. But tliese 
inconveniences every man is. or ought to 
be, prepared for, and mbkc up his mind to. 
With what hope of success could a tra- 
veller on the continent of Europe, or in 
America, or even in any of the British 
colonies, object to be judged by the laws 
of either in which he happened to be, and 
insist on the volume of the statutes of 
his own country being opened, and he 
thereby judged ? But may it not be 
asked, upon what grounds we would at- 
tempt to draw a distinction between the 
two classes of people — European and 
Native ? So far as the natives are con- 
cerned, the Mofussil Courts are allowed 
to work well ; but the moment it is sug- 
gested to give them a jurisdiction over 
Europeans, then they are taunted with 
youth, inexperience, and a number of 
other very formidable defects. Of the 
qualifications of the Mofussil Bench we 
know little or nothing, and therefore can- 
not pretend to say whether their duties 
are conducted properly or not; but we are 
certainly of opinion, that if they are un- 
fit (as is contended) to judge of matters 
in which Europeans are concerned, they 
are equally unfit to judge of matters 
which affect the interests of the natives. 
Instead, therefore, of attempting to les- 
* See last vol. p. 214. 

(») 
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sen the Mofiissil Courts in public estima- 
tion, by sweeping assertions, attention 
should be directed to the merits and de- 
merits of the individuals who compose 
them, and such as are found to be unfit, 
whether from inexperience, or other 
cause, let them be removed ; but so long 
as they occupy the places they do, and 
give satisfaction among the native popula- 
tion, the alarm about the rights of Euro- 
pcans being compromised, seems as little 
fialled for, as the assertion of the incapa- 
city of those judges to judge of such 
rights, in absence of any thing like suffi- 
cient proof, is gratuitous. To comment 
on the present absurd rule, which allows 
an appeal to the Supreme Court from a 
Mofussil Court, would be unnecessary ; 
hut, as we shall take for granted that the 
Udawlut judges arc suHiciently experi- 
enced, and are men of integrity, and are 
well skilled in their duties, we must con- 
sider that a change for the better, wliicli 
throws the appeal into their court, where 
the same laws prevail as do in the court 
where the case was originally instituted, 
and by which the judgment appealed 
against was governed, while, by throwing 
the case into the Supremo Court, a dif- 
ferent law is applied, and the case is 
judged and disposed of hy a different stan- 
dard. If the IMofussil (^.)urt.s and Courts 
'of Udawjut are not to he depended on, 
and the constituent members are so in- 
experienced and useless as is alleged, 
why retain them an hour longer? Or if 
they must exist, why not effect a radical 
change in their constitution, that the sub- 
ject, whether Kuropean or Native, may 
have a well gruuiKlcd confidence in 
them.” 

THK INOrs. 

The following are extracts from letters 
from Lieut. Wood, of the 1. N., now 
engaged in surveying the Indus : — 

“ I have hut two days returned from 
my filth exHiniiiation of the Indus, be- 
twixt Hydrahad and the Hujamree (the 
sea), and though many of the difficulcies 
that beset us in the little steamer, have 
disappeared with a more minute acquaint- 
ance with the stream, still the Indus is a 
most foul and perplexing river. Most of 
the difficulties we encountered in our first 
ascent are to be attributed to the vessel. 
With a more powerful steamer, able to 
propel against the strength of the stream, 
it would have been different. 

“With regard to the Indus, a vessel 
requiring nine or perhaps twelve feet of 
water, if once upon the river, could reach 
Hydrabad, when the river is at its 
lowest. Every where I have taken sec- 
tional soundings : I invariably found, in 
some part of the line, 2 or fathoms ; 
but; though I found this depth, I would 
not say that the Indus is navigable id 


these months to a vessel whose draft is 
equal to tlie above, us it might lead to 
disappointment. 

“ Many of the officers who have been 
in Sinde speak of the river as being a mile 
wide. TlHjy could never have measured 
it, as my own eyes and actual measure- 
ment soon told me. Tliis loose way of 
estimating distances has given rise to ex- 
pectations that the reality did not bear 
out ; but Dr. Ilcddlc and myself can 
attest the fidelity with which Lieut. 
Burncs has delineated the river in his 
map. I have ineasiii cd the river at some 
of the place's where he gives its breadth — 
at Tatta hc’iiiakes it G70 yards ; I make it 
6C0, but I think he overrates the quantity 
of water discliarged ; but this, of course, 
varies at different seasons. 

“ By a paper piibli.shed in the Pomhay 
Courier^ of the 20111 December, which 
has just reached me, 1 think, from one of 
the paragraphs in that article, that I may 
have been accessary in magnifying the 
difficulties which obstructed navigation at 
the month of the Indus; but 1 looked 
upon the Indus as a seaman. Most people 
with whom I have conversed have iiii- 
bilied a more favourable idea of the river 
Indus than has been given by Lieut. 
Burnes in his work. — I considered the 
best account that I could give of it to the 
superintendent of the Indian Navy was 
to repeat, what Lieut. Burncs has said on 
it, the Delta excepted, which has more 
sand-hanks in it than he Iieiieves. 

Tlie Indus has already begun to rise, 
though the natives do not remark it. I 
trust soon to have flic question of the 
discharge finally set at rest. No one who 
has seen the river ean doubt the large 
vohiine of water that it discharges ; 
but, I <*oiieeive the point in which the 
public are most interested to be, not so 
much its amount as the manner in which 
this discharge is ertected, and whether it 
is advantageous, or otherwise, to navi- 
gation.’’ J3omh. Cour., Feb. 9. 


The pirates have again renewed their 
depredations in our harbour ; six prows 
attacked n fishing-boat, opposite Battu 
Priiighi, c:ontaining seven men. one of 
whom was brought dead yesterday to the 
police office in George Town, and 
another was so severely wounded that 
he is not likely to live 

The crops of paddy this season, both 
on this island and Province Wellesley, 
have been, we are eoncerneil to say, 
almost total failures, to the serious detri- 
ment of our poorer class of cultivators; 
owing to excessive and continual rains at 
the season of planting, and again to the 
extreme drought about the period of the 
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grain acquiring ear, Imnlly one half of the 
usual quantity of paddy will be reaped 
this year . — Penang Gaz.^ Feb, 13. 


itlautittu0. 

The Mauritius Government has pub- 
lished an orduniiunce, establishing a gene- 
ral commission of public instruelion, 
composed of thirteen membersi inciiidiiig 
uiDong them the colonial secretary, who 
is to preside, the heads of the Catholic 
arnl Protestant churches, and the attor- 
ney general. Of the other nine, three 
are to be aiiniially iiomiiiatcMl by the 
governor, and six elected by the assembly 
f)f notables, who elect the assessors of 
the Court. To this Commission is en- 
iriisti'd, not only the direction of all ])ub- 
lic schools, but also a general supervision 
over all ])rivute ones; and we observe 
that no schools of any kind are to be 
allowed without a license from the go- 
vernor : and any one who shall set up as 
a teaclier without such license, will be 
liable to a fine not exceeding ,€20. ^ be- 
sides having in's school shut up. The com- 
mission is to take cogni/ance of every 
prospectus of a school, and also of the 
details of educration and <liscipline, and 
even of the terms. I hit its more par- 
ticular superintcndaiiee will be devoted to 
the royal college, for the support of 
.which the ordoimaiice assigns jLI,.j(J() a- 
year out of the colonial chest. 

This college is to be furnished with 
professors nominated by the governor on 
the recommendation of the coininissioii. 
Tin; punishments to which the jnipils 
will be liable for misconduct arc, confiiie- 
inent not exceeding three day.s, wiiicli 
term, however, may be extended to ten 
♦lays, by s|)ccial order of tlic commission — 
and expulsion by the same autlunity. If 
the parents object to tiie intliction of the 
[)iinishmeiits imrurreil, tliey may remove 
their eliildren, but (rannot replace them 
in the College. 


The Sachem touched at Padang in 
Novend)er, on her way to Batavia ; and 
we learn that the Diitcli had collected a 
large force there,— about 2,(XK) men, it is 
said, — who had proceeded up to Ayer 
Boongy. It would appear from this that 
our persevering neighbours are still de- 
termined on the conquest of Sumatra, 
malgre the numerous deteats they have 
experienced from their inveterate enemies 
the Padries. — Free Frees ^ Feb. 11. 

We learn by private accounts, lately 
received from Batavia, that an crui>tion 
of Gunoiig Apie (one of the Banda Isles) 
took place in October or November la.st, 
attended by a violent eaithqiiuke, wdiich 


not only destroyed the barracks at Aiii^ 
boyiia (l»irdt at a considerable expense), 
but caused the destruction of a number 
of lives. The walls of the several forts 
on the islands, it is said, arc much in- 
jured by the eoiieii.ssion and Great Banda, 
where the principal clove-plantations are, 
has suffered considerably. — Ibid, 

'i’iie Java Journal^ March 12, contains 
a proclamation of the Governor General 
Baud, dated Feh. 29, transferring the 
Government of Dutch India to the 
Deputy Governor General, General de 
Kerens, (formerly minister of the war 
department at tlie Ilague)* in conse- 
quence of a royal order of 18.34. 

The Indian (ship Jadul Karim, with 
309 passengers, among w'hom were a de- 
taclmient of troops under the command 
♦if cS]>t. Figiielmont, bound from Soiira- 
baya to Ainhoyna, was wrecked on a 
rock 25 miles from the Island of Kan- 
graes, on the; Sth of January ; 0.3 persons, 
im'luiling Capt. Figiielmont. escaped on 
a raft. Tbr(?c government schooners 
were immediately ilespatched to look after 
the other. 

The ,)ava Journal, of the 6tli of April, 
♦'ontains the follow'ing : — “ An iron stcam- 
laiat, lately built at llotterdam, on ac- 
♦•oiiiit of tiu; Dutc*li government, has 
been brougbt to Batavia by the King of 
the Netherlands, and anotlier w’^as expect- 
♦‘d. 'Tbese two boats are to be put to- 
gether at Soiii*abaya, and eornmande^l by 
Lieuts. Velsberg and Van Vloteii, who 
suw' to the building of the boat in the 
nianiifuctory of the Dutch Steam Navi- 
gation Company, uiul therefore are ]>er- 
fectly acipiaintcd with the manner of 
putting tliein bigetlior. Tlie Government 
steam-boat IVilliani /. is already on ser- 
vice.*’ 

By a (iovernnieiit ordonnanec, the ex- 
port ♦if sugar and c^ilfee is proiiibitod, 
except in Dutch .ships hound for Holland. 


cdtna, 

miSCKLLANEOUS. 

Irruption into the Citg . — The ibi lowing 
account of a forcible entry into the city, 
from a quorum pars, apjicars in the Cun- 
ion Register: 

** Having assembled at Mr. Gibbs, to 
the number of fifty and upwards, \vc 
started at a rapid piu'c for the Tsirig-hae- 
mun. There was scarce a soldier left to 
guard it, and the first barrier was carried 
without u struggle. Seeing it so very 
en.sy to get inside the city, about half a 
♦ip/.en cd' the most riotous of the party fell 
upon the guards, wdio attempted to shut 
the inner wicket, and, at the first fiourish 
of their cudgels, put them to flight. The 
way was now clear, and fully two score of 
the noisy iini-queis* were in uiitlisputed 
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possesi^ion of part of the celestial citf. 
We now bent our steps to the Leana- 
kwang.yamun (palace of the viceroy); 
but, 08 none of the party knew the way, 
we soon fell into disorder. We ralliec! 
our forces in the front of a small joss< 
house, called Tden-how-kung (the hall of 
the queen of heaven), and it was proposed 
by some of the party to take possession 
of the holy place, and there wait the result 
of our petition ; this, however, was ob- 
jected to, and a Parsee gentleman volun- 
teered to 4pad us to a better place. So 
we followed him to the Kvvang-hee-chiii 
ts6en-taou (the Q\vong-heep*s archery- 
ground). An effort was made by. the 
garrison to barricade the door, and make 
good their position ; but our brave Parsee 
general forced his way in, and, at his 
appearance, about half-a-dozen of the 
Qwong.hcep*$ left division took to their 
heels. The English were now undisputed 
masters of the Qwong- beep’s archery- 
ground, and wandered about ad libitum. 
But, in a few minutes, the Chinese rallied 
their forces, and two mandarins, one with 
an opaque white button, the other with a 
gilt button, returned with about half a 
hundred of the left division, dressed in 
their war-jackets, but unarmed. A scene 
of violent altercation now ensued. The 
English wished to deliver the petition 
from the Qwong-heep’s camp ; but this 
was objected to, as being contrary to law 
and reason. The fellow of the gilt-button 
was exceedingly saucy, the other abounded 
in ‘sweet words.* At length, we agreed 
to give lip the point, and retreat with all 
the honours of war to our proper position 
within the two wickets. We had scarcely 
arrived there, when an elderly and rather 
menri-looking personage, having his cap, 
however, surmounted by a flovvcreil coral 
globe, and a handsome peacock's feather 
dangling behind, made his iqipearance, 
and claimed to be the Qwong-lieep, the 
very man into whose hands we should 
delii'er our petition. It was, however, 
objected to by the knowing ones, who 
maintained that this knob was an im- 
postor, and had merely been decked out 
to quell the * stupid and disorder-making 
barbarians.* The old gentleman was used 
very cavalierly (all of which he bore with 
the greatest patience), and dismissed with 
the assurance that the petition could not 
be given to such a vulgar, shahby-looking 
fellow. Off trudged the red-button, and 
in at>out an hour a sedan-chair appeared, 
with lictors, torturers, and others of that 
ilk, and every one was now certain, that 
the real Simon Pure was forthcoming ; 
when, to the amazement of the whole 
party, and to the mystification of the 
knowing ones, out stepped our old friend 
of the cbral knob, dressed in a new silk 
gown, and (the coarseness of his hands 
apart), really looking very respectable. 


Still we were hard of faith ; we could not 
believe that this M^as, in very deed, the 
Qwong-heep. The poor man wasacolded, 
bullied, and quizzed, all of which he bore 
with great good nature. While busy dis- 
cussing the important subject of entrust- 
ing him with the petition, three hearty 
cheers announced the arrival of tiffin, 
which made the Qwong-heep start from 
his chair, and the guard, which now mus- 
tered very strong, recover their arms. 
Tlie principal part of the Chinese soldiers 
had laid aside their swords for long 
pointed hop-poles, which, although a less 
deadly weapon, still, from the activity 
with which the Chinamen can at times 
use them (as one wlio has received a 
bellyfull of drubbing at their hands can 
testify), I could observe some of the 
English look rather wistfully at them, no 
doubt praying inside, that Fykee would 
lay down his hop-pole and take up his 
sword again, which, the truth is, he dare 
not line. 

“At this stage of the business, some 
of the party having hustled the fat gate- 
keeper, Ills pride took fire and he re- 
turned the compliment. Shiileach was 
the word ! — and a regular set-to now 
commence<l. The Chinaman’s hop-pole 
rattled on the Englishman’s cudgel, while 
the hong-merelmnts, linguists, and Par- 
sees, being Tion-eombutants, were thrust 
into the middle of the mclee. The exer- 
tions of tiie Qwurig-heep and the more 
pacific of the foreigners, at length, re- 
stored order ; which was very well for us, 
as, ill the short skirmish, the Chinese 
had evidently the advantage. The Eng- 
lish were too close packed to use their 
cudgels with effect, while Fykee showed 
himself quite a master of his weapon. 
Indeed, had it not been that a matting 
on tO]) intercepted several of the China- 
inen’s downstrokes, I am of opinion that 
some of our party would have had bloody 
pates, by way of remembrance. As it 
was, our casualties amounted to one gen- 
tleman’s fingers hors de combat, one cap- 
tain’s head swelled up by a side stroke, 
and one whose eye was all but put out 
by a proficient in the pike exercise. One 
Chinese soldier bad a smart rap on the 
crown, which even his military cap did 
not render quite agreeable, for he skulked 
away, no doubt perfectly satisfied. Peace 
being restored, although both parties con- 
tinued to eye each other with deadly 
hatred, it was at last agreed to deliver the 
petition to the Qwong-heep on the fol- 
lowing terms : 1 st. That the Qwong-heep 
should order his soldiers to fall liaek, as 
we were determined not to give up the 
petition under threats or any means of 
intimidation. 2d]y. That the Qwong- 
Iieep should bring ns some proof that he 
really had delivered the petition to the 
fooyuen. These terms being sealed and 
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ratified, the good-natured old man dis> 
appeared the second time. Upwards of 
an hour elapsed, when he returned in 
company with two other mandarins ; one 
the Churig'heep, with a transparent blue 
button, and the other that terror of evil- 
doers, our friend the Num-hoy (Nan hae- 
hScn). The former was a mild ui;d must 
gentleman- like old man, with a long 
beard; the Nam -hoy was fat and pursy, 
and really seemed too good-tempered to 
discharge the unpleasant duties of his 
othce. These gentlemen assured tis that 
the fooyuen had received our petition 
very graciously, and that the most im- 
mediate and strongest measures would 
be taken to give effect to its pmyer ; we 
assured the mandarins of tJie unfeigned 
interest which we took in tlie fate of our 
fellow-countrymen, and fixed three days 
as the term allowed, within the which, if 
the prisoner were not forthcoming, we 
should again storm the city-gate, and 
come better prepared to give the soldiers 
a full satisfaction.’* 

Fall of Snow in Canton. — On the morn- 
ing of the 8th of February the na- 

tives of Canton were surprised with what 
must be called in this city a phenomenon. 
The roofs of the houses and the “ bald- 
pate woods were periwigged*’ with the 
snow W'hich had fallen during the night. 
The severity ol the winter in Canton is in 
some years extreme, and ice is not iincom- 
inoii, but we do not remember having 
seen snow in Canton before. The snow 
lay yesterday morning two inches deep. 
For two or three previous days, the wea- 
ther had cliangccl from an unusual and 
unseasonalile degree of heat to the tem- 
perature of the month. This change 
occurred on the dth inst., which was the 
Chinese J^eihcliun, “ coininencemeiit of 
spring” term. The natives consider this 
fall of snow as a most extraordinary event, 
and, in general, they cannot distinguish 
ice from snow. 'J'he lust fail of snow 
which occurred in Canton was forty-six 
years ago, in the fifty-fifth years of Kfe'en- 
, lung. This is remembered by a white 
headed old native, who reports that the 
fall was not so heavy us that of yesterday. 
^ Canton Fey. 

9u0trala0ta« 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

LAW. 

Supreme Courii March 17. fTig/Uotiv, 
Howe . — This was an action for libel, 
brought against the defendant, as printer 
and publislier of the Sydney Gazette. The 
damages were laid at £2,000. Tlic plain- 
tiff was a magistrate, and cliairmaii of an 
association for the prevention of cattle- 
stealing, and bringing oiibndcrs to jus- 
ticc, and in an article published in the 


Sytlney Gazette, signed « a Resident at 
Williams's River,” be was called a Sabbatb- 
breaker — a peace- breaker — and a clandes- 
tine vendor of grog. 

A variety of witnesses, in support of the 
plea of justification, spoke directly and 
po.sitively to the fact of their purchasing 
spirits from the plaintiff ** on the sly.'* On 
the other band, evidence was given that 
the charge was wholly false, and the result 
of conspiracy. 

After trial of three days, the jury re- 
turned a verdict for the plaintiff^ damages 
£500. 

At the close of (he trial. Judge Dow- 
ling ordered four of the witnesses into 
custody, to take their trial for w'ilful and 
corrupt perjury. 

April 1 1 . — Fee v. Jach Congo Burrell — 
In giving judgment in this case (in which 
the prisoner, an aborigine, had been in- 
dicte<i for the murder of another native*), 
the Chief Jurtice remarked, that a demur- 
rer had been filed, denying the jurisdic- 
tion of the Court, which iiiiist be over- 
ruled, as the Court bad jurisdiction in the 
case. On n former occasion of tliis kind, 
bis Majesty’s Attorney General had put it 
to the Court whether he should bring such 
a case before the Court, and wliether it 
w;ts the description of crime which would 
be recognized by the laws of P^ngland; 
the judges had then stated that it was for 
him to use Ins sound discretion in tlie 
case ; but on that occasion no discussion 
took place as to the authority of the 
Court — no opinion was given as to its 
jurisdiction. Judge Rurtoii liad put to. 
getlier an opinion, in which the whole 
Reiich coincided ; he (Judge B.) would 
read it to them. 

His honour remarked — 1st, That al- 
though it might be granted that, on the 
first taking possession of the colony, the 
aborigines were entitled to be recognized 
as free and independent, yet they were not 
in such a jiositioii with regard to strength 
as to be considered free and independent 
tribes. They had no sovereignty. 

2d. The Government proclamation laid 
down the boundary of the colony, within 
which the ofi'ence of which prisoner was 
charged had been committed ; the bounda- 
ries w'cre Cape York in 10® Si' S. Wil- 
son’s promontory, in 12^ S., including 
all the land to the eastward and the Islands 
adjacent. 

3d. The British Government had en. 
tered and exercised rights over this coun- 
try for a long period — 9 Geo. IV. c. 93.. 

4th. Offences committed in the colony 
against a party were liable to punishment, 
as a protection to the civil rights of that 
|mrty. If a similar oileiice had heon com- 
mitted at home, he would have been liable 
to the Court of King’s Bench. 

* jjee last vol. p. 163. 
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5th. If iliG offence had been comm it ted 
on a white, tliat he w'ould lie answerable, 
was acknowledged on all hands; but the 
Court could see no distinction between 
that case and where the offence had been 
committed upon one of his own tribe. 
Serious effects might arise if these people 
were allowed to murder one another with 
impunity; our laws would be no sanctuary 
to them. For these reasons, the Court 
had jurisdiction in the case. l>ecnurrer 
allowed. 

A rule niSt has been obtained, calling 
upon Mr. Wighton to shew cau.se why a 
criminal information should not be hied 
against him for tampering with witnesses, 
thereby obstructing the course of justice. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Pclilion in the A7««. — A petition to the 
King, described as from the Members of 
Council, Magistrates, (Mergy, Land- 
holders, and other free inhabitants, pray- 
ing for ** such an inquiry into the present 
state and condition of the colony, in rela. 
tion to its eligibility as a place for the 
transportation of criminals, and for carry- 
ing into effect an efficient system of secon- 
dary punishment; its resources and capa- 
bilities as a free settlement, together with 
the most effectual means, by emigration or 
otherwise, of raising its moral character ; 
and to what CElent, or under what ii.odiff- 
cations, it may be wise and expedient to 
confer upon this community the free in- 
stitutions of Great Britain, as (setting 
aside crude and dangerous innovations) 
may ensure the adoption of maturely eon. 
sidered and well devised measures,** con- 
tains the following paragraphs : 

That, although the colony exhibits the 
marks of agricultural, commercial, and ii- 
nancial prosperity, to an extraordinary and 
unexampled degree, this ffourisliing con> 
dition of its a^airs is unhappily counter, 
balanced by a lamentable depravity of 
manners, and the fearful prevalence of 
crime, arising, amongst other causes, from 
the increased and increasing difficulty, as 
the towns become more populous, and the 
community extends over a wider surface, 
of keeping up an effective system of po- 
lice, for the prevention or punishment of 
crime, and tlic consequent relaxation of 
discipline amongst the convict population; 
from the inadequacy of the means of reli- 
gious and moral instruction ; and more 
than all, from the continual influx of 
transported criminals, without a sufficient 
number of free emigrants of virtuous and 
industrious habits, to check the contami- 
nating influence, and infuse a better tone 
into society. 

** That your petitioners have witnessed 
with unfctgtied sorrow, the proposed ap- 
plication of a large proportion of the funds 
arising frbm sale of crown lands to 


other purposes than the encouragement of 
emigration, notwithstanding the faith of 
government was virtually pledged that the 
revenue arising from this source should be 
exclusively devoted to that important ob- 
ject ; and your petitioners would, with 
great deference, submit to your Majesty, 
that the expenditure of these funds in the 
labouring classes presents the most obvi- 
ous and powerful means of rescuing the 
colony from its present state of moral de- 
basement. 

** That the legislative council, as at 
present constituted, is in a great measure 
inoperative, from a majority of its mem- 
bers being government officers, from its 
debates not being open to the public, from 
the members not having the power to ori- 
ginate laws, and from the presence of the 
governor as president, which, your 
petitioners would humbly submit, tends 
to obstruct the free expression of opi- 
nion. 

“ That by the provisionsof the CohmiMl 
Jury Law, individuals having undergone 
sentence of transportation for their crinie.s, 
or other ignominious punidiments, as well 
as persons of bad repute and low standing 
in society, have been placed as jurors 
upon the same footing with magistrates 
and men of unhiemidied reputation ; a 
measure which, your petitioners were in- 
formed, was attempted merely as an ex- 
periment, and the failure of which, they 
have reason to believe, is now universally 
ailinitted ; anti that if they could contem- 
plate the ])ussibility of siicii a law being 
not only continued, but extended upon 
the same principles, and rendered impera- 
tive in the formation of all juries, both 
civil and criminal, as well as in the exer- 
cise of the other important functions of a 
representative government, their minds 
would be harassed and borne down by the 
most gloomy forebodings. 

“ Fully appreciating, as they ever must, 
those institutions and privileges, which are 
the soul and essence of the Government 
of Kngland, your petitioners cannot forget, 
that in Kiigland they are based upon the 
sure foundation of religion and morality ; 
and that to attempt to carry them into 
operation, by means at variance with these 
principles, appears to your petitioners to 
be anomalous atid contradictory, and must, 
they apprehend, be productive of the most 
dangerous and lamentable consequences. 
Greatly, therefore, as they desire to he 
placed upon the same footing as their fel- 
low-subjects, they would humbly submit, 
that it is still matter of question whether 
the colony is prepared to enjoy the free 
institutions of Great Britain; and that 
many experienced persons are of opinion, 
that that much- wished for period has not 
yet arrived.** 

On the l‘2th April, a public meeting 
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was held. Sir John Jamieson in the ehair, 
at which a counter-pctition to the House 
of Commons, proposed by Mr, W. C. 
Wentworth, was unanimously adopted. 
It subjoins a copy of the other petition, in 
which it concurs us regards the application 
of the proceeds of the sale of crown lands 
exclusively to purposes of immigration; 
it admits the defects of the Legislative 
Ctiuncil, hut considers the only safe and 
effectual remedy consists in the establish- 
ment of a Representative Legislature upon 
a wide and liberal basis; it denies the 
alleged ‘‘ alarming increase of crime,'* and 
insists that there has been a positive de. 
crease, as compared with the increase of 
population ; it disputes the position in the 
printed petition respecting the alleged w'aiit 
of discipline amongst the convicts, the 
operation of the jury system, and the 
power of dismissing justices of the peace ; 
in allusion to this and tootlier insidious 
attacks in the printed petitions, levelled 
against Sir Uichanl llourke," it records the 
petitioners’ entire and cordial approval 
of the wise, disinterested, liberal, jnst, 
paternal, and constitutional policy, which 
lias in:irke<l his government and it con- 
cludes : “ That in tlie opinion of your 

petitioners, the aforesaid printed petitions 
have been got up by a small illiberal party, 
who have long displayed their uiibendiiig 
hostility to the best Interests of the colony, 
for the purpose of inducing his IVIajusty’s 
ministers and your honourable house still 
further to delay the granting of these free 
institutions from whicii we have already 
been too long debarred — under the hope 
that something may in the meanwhile occur 
to further their views." 

7'Ae Chief Justice . — Chief Justice Forbes 
left Sydney for England on tlie loth 
April. Addresses were presented to him 
by various classes, and a iiiimber of the 
must respectable inhabitants attended him 
to the place of embarkation. 

Port Philip . — A curious question will 
in all likelihood be at issue shortly, betwixt 
the subject and the Crown, in respect of 
what constitutes a title to certain tracts of 
waste land not many hundred miles from 
hence. We allude to the settlement now 
making by British subjects on that part of 
the continent of New Holland, known as 
Port Philip, and bounded on the south, 
ward by Bass's Straits, without any autho- 
rity from the Crown, nay, in the very 
teeth of the prohibition of Governor 
Bourkc, notified by his proclamation some 
months ago. 

A Mr. Batman is spoken of as a prin- 
cipal in the Port Philip scheme ; but he 
is generally thought, and not impossibly 
nor improbably, merely to be the cat's-paw 
of Lieut. Goverifor Arthur, in that btisi. 
ness. Two other individuals of known 


wealth and respectable standing in society, 
at Hobart Town, are likewise ostensibly 
connected with it as leaders. The residue 
seem to bo made up of different private 
a<l venturers, intent on locating themselves 
ill liny way advantageously. It is not 
individuals, however, we are to regard in 
this affair, but it Is the novel principle 
upon which those concerned in it have set 
out. Titles to land have been heretofore 
derived from one or other of these sources 
— either from right by iintnemorial pos- 
session. or purchase — by prescription, or 
conquest. Under the two ftrmer, the 
present Port Philip settlers claim to hold 
the vast tracts they assume a right to pos- 
sess. The two last- mentioned constitute 
the major part of European titles. Upon 
landing at Port Philip in the course of last 
year, it appears, this Mr. Batman met 
with an aboriginal chief, who, for a few 
blankets and slops, some tobacco and 
trinkets, sold him his whole territory, and 
ratified the bargain in presence of his 
whole tribe, by tattooing the parchment 
deed of transfer prepared for that especial 
purpose, and following up the act with 
many uncouth cereiiionics significative of 
its validity. Similar wholesale bargains 
w'ere effected by others — and they sold by 
piecemeal to others again, at about ten 
thousand per cent, advance. Thus the 
thing went on, to the speculators* entire 
content. The first lucky adventurers have 
got possessed of millions of acres of the 
best arable and pasture lands within many 
miles, for a mere song ; and they are 
ready to share out their respective bar- 
gains with any w'ho may come after, at a 
liandsomc profit. In a short time, at this 
rate, there will not be an acre left un- 
claimed, and wc shall have the whole 
territory north, cast, west — south of Yass, 
and down to Bass’s Straits, and from 
Cape PIowc to Port Philip, in the hands 
of some score or two of private adven- 
turers.-' lyydwci/ (I'rts., Alar. 17. 

The hauHceslon Advertiser (V. D. Land 
paper), of the 10th March, takes a more 
favourable view of the matter, and consi- 
ders tliat government, desirous ofadvancing 
the colony, will not interfere at present. 
It observes: “ The land is good — this is 
stated upon undoubted authority — and 
many respectable individuals have gone 
over, taking with them consideruble quan- 
tities of live stock. It is not to be denied 
that in the system of self-appropriation 
there is field for much discord; and justice, 
difficult enough to be had where law 
exists, is not likely to be overmuch heeded 
where there is none. It is possible, how- 
ever, that self-interest— in general a good 
regulator of society — may point out the 
expediency of mutual accommodation, and 
so supply any presumable deficiency of 
lictter principle. This then being the 
case, there would seem to be thus far a 
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rational probability of success. The na- 
tives have not yet been troublesome; and 
we make little doubt, that it will rest with 
the whites themselves whether they ever 
become so. We look upon ‘ squatting* — 
notwithstanding the ridicule attached to 
the term, — to be the only good method of 
colonization. It reverses the Swan River 
scheme— plenty of land and plenty of 
colonists, but nothing to eat! It begins 
by stocking the land; and then, when well 
stocked, will be time enough for govern- 
inent to uterpose its authority in the 
resumption of lands.** 

Sahs of Crown Lands . — In the week 
ending the 13th of March, sales of crown 
lands to the extent of 38,900 acre.s, took 
place, realizing ^13,978., which, accord- 
ing to the Gazette, had “ found its way 
into the Secretary of State’s crucible, from 
the pockets of the colonists.” The ave- 
rage price obtained per acre was 6s. 1 Jd. ; 
the highest being 23s. 8d., the lowest 3s. 

VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

Outrage on The following offi- 

cial notice appears in the Tasmanian 
papers : 

‘‘ The Licut.-governor has directed tlic 
publication of a letter addressed by Mr. 
J. H. Wedge to the colonial secretary, 
dated the 15th inst. from Port Philip, no- 
tifying a flagrant outrage committed upon 
the natives at Western Port by a party of 
men employed in collecting mimosa bark ; 
and his Excellency cannot express in terms 
sufficiently strong his regret and abhor- 
rence of such inhumanity perpetrated upon 
a harmless and unofTending race, who, it 
is reported, have evinced the most earnest 
desire to maintain a friendly understanding 
with his Majesty’s subjects. 

Although the occupation of the lands 
on the southern coast of N. S. Wales, for 
pastoral and other purposes, or for collect- 
ing bark, has not, so far as is known to 
this government, been sanctioned by any 
competent authority, yet, the coast adja- 
cent to Port Philip and Western Port is 
within the jurisdiction of N. S. Wales : 
and in republishing the proclamation of 
his Exc. Sir Richard Bourke, promulgat- 
ing that fact. Governor Arthur is desirous 
that all persons migrating from Van Die- 
men’s Land to the territory in question 
should distinctly understand, that they are 
subject to the laws of England, and of 
New South Wales ; and that an assurance 
has been received from his Exc. Sir Rich. 

* Bourke, that measures will be promptly 
taken to bring to trial before the Supreme 
Court at Sydney, any offender committing 
outrages on the natives.” 

The letter referred to from Mr. Sur- 


veyor Wedge is dated Bearport, Port 
Philip, 15th March, 1836, andris as fol- 
lows : 

** Since my late arrival at this place, I 
have learned that a flagrant outrage has 
been committed upon the natives at Wes- 
tern Port by a party of men employed in 
collecting mimosa bark ; the details of 
which I feel myself called upon, as one of 
the parties associated for their protection, 
to communicate to you for the informa- 
tion of the Licut.-governor, in the hope 
tliat his Excellency will recoininend to the 
Governor-in-chief to take such steps as he 
may deem necessary to prevent a repeti- 
tion of such acts of aggression on a harm- 
less and unoffending race of men, who 
evinced the most earnest desire since our 
intercourse with them (upwards of nine 
months) to maintain the friendly under, 
standing that has been established. 

“ A few weeks since, William Buckley 
heard that the men employed in collecting 
bark had attacked the natives and wounded 
several of them ; but doubts being enter- 
tained by some of the correctness of the 
report, Buckley despatched messengers, 
to request that the wounded natives might 
be brought to this place, and on the 1 Ith 
inst. the families arrived, and, on visiting 
their huts, I found that four individuals 
bad received gunshot wounds. It appears 
that the natives were fired upon, soon 
after sunrise, while lying in their huts, 
and one young girl, abeut thirteen years 
of age, was wounded in both her thighs 
the ball passing through one into the other, 
graziiie the hone in its passage, which 
has so far disulded her at the present 
moment, that her parents were obliged 
to carry her on their backs from Western 
Port to this place, a distance of about 
thirty miles, and it is apprehended 
that she will not recover the use of her 
logs. To rescue this poor girl, the mo- 
thcr took her in her arms, and in carrying 
her away was fired at, and wounded in her 
arm and shoulder with buckshot. Not- 
withstanding this inhuman attack, the na- 
tives persisted in removing the girl, and 
two more of them, a girl and a boy, also 
received wounds. About a year and a- 
lialf ago, a similar attack was made upon 
the natives, and four of their women were 
taken from them ; and it is to be la- 
mented* that the like outrages have been 
committed upon the aborigines at Port, 
land bay and other whaling stations, and 
unless some measures be adopted to pro- 
tect the natives, a spirit of hostility will 
be created against the whites, which, in all 
probability, will lead to a state of warfare 
between them and the aborigines, which 
will only terminate when the black man 
will cease to exist.” 
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GOVERNMENT ORDERS, 8ic. 

NEW »OVEKKOK-GENEnAIi* 

Proclamation . — Council Chamber^ Fort 
William^ March 4, 1836. — Whereas the 
Right Hon. George I.ord Auckland, 
Knight Grand Cross of the Moat Hon. 
Military Order of the Bath, hath been 
appointed by the Hon. the Court of Di- 
rectors of the East- India Company, to be 
Governor-general of India, and Governor 
of Fort William in Bengal, upon and from 
the time of his arrival at Fort William in 
Bengal, or upon and from the time of his 
joining the major part of the Supreme 
Council of India : and whereas Gen. Sir 
Henry Fane, G. C. B , Commandcr-in- 
chief of India, liath been appointed to be 
an extraordinary member of the Council 
of India; and Alexander Boss, Esq,, 
Eieut.-col. William Morrison, C. B., 
and Henry Shakespoar, Esq., have been 
respectively appointed to be the first, 
second, and third ordinary members of 
the said Supreme Council of India; and 
whereas the Hon. Court of Directors 
have declared and confirmed Thomas Ba- 
biiigton Macaulay, Esq., to be and to con- 
tinue the fourth ordinary member of the 
said Council : and wheroas the said Right 
Hon. George Lord Auckland, G. C. B., 
hath on the day and date hereof arrived 
in Calcutta, and assumed the said offices 
of Governor-general of India and Go- 
venior of Bengal : the above recited 
appointments are hereby notified, and it 
is further proclaimed, that the said Geo. 

l.a)rd Auckland, Governor-general of 
India, hath this day taken the usual oaths 
and his scat in the Supreme Council of 
India, and the Hon. Alexander Ross, 
Esq., first member of the said Council, 
at this time absent at Agra, the said 
Lieut. -col. William Morison, H. 8hake- 
spear, and Thomas Babington Macaulay, 
Esqrs., have respectively t^en their seats 
ill the said Council. 


The Governor-general notifies the fol- 
lowing appointments : 

J. R. Colvin, Ebo., to be private secretary to 
the Governor- generu. 

Ens. the Hon. W. Godolphln Osborne, of H. M. 
Sfith regt., to be military secretary to the Go- 
vernor-general. 

Capt. J. Byrne, H. M. .3l8t regt. ; Lieut. E. G. 
J^Champneys, 23il N. I.: Livut. George H. Mac- 
grraor, Bengal artillery ; and Kns. the Hon. W. 
Oodolphin Osborne, H. M. SGth regt., to be aides- 
de-camp to the Govemor-geueral. 

CONDUCT OF COL. Sill F.. K. WILLIAMS, 
AND LIEUT. -COL. E. FITRDON. 

Head- Quarters, Calcutta, March 7, 
1836.-— 1. His Exc. the Commander-in- 
jtfsuiL Juurn, N, S. Vok. M 1 . No. 8 1 . 


chief, has received a despatch from the 
Right Hon. Lord Hill, commanding in 
chief the British army, making reference 
to the general courts- martial held in the 
years 1834 and 1835, first on Id’eut.-col. 
Ei. I’unlofi, at the instance of Col. Sir. E. 
Keyntori Williams; and afterwards on 
Col. Sir E. K. Williams, at the instance 
of Lieut. -col. E. Purdon ; and to the 
general conduct of H. M.*s 41sp'cgiment 
at that period, reported on by Gen. the 
Right Hon. Lord W. C. Bentinck. 

2. Lord Hill says, that “ he considers 
it a duty imperative upon him to notice 
the state of that corps, and to take active 
ineusiircs to rescue it from its jiresent 
condition ; wliicli he cannot but regard as 
highly flisgniceful to the character of Ilis 
Majesty’s service.” 

He remarks “ that in the short space 
of six and a-balf years, twelve officers 
of this regiment have been arraigned 
before general courts-martial; and in 
proof of the extent to which the behaviour 
of the officer infiiiences that of the soldier, 
he is informed, that the catalogue of 
crime exhibited amongst the men is 
equally deplorable, and that murder, 
wounding with the bayonet, and the 
menace oHife, figure amongst tlic offences 
which they have committed.” 

That “ in February 1834,” his Lord- 
ship ** had occasion to animadvert upon 
the conduct of the officers of the 41st 
regiment.” That “ the admonition ap- 
pears to have been disregarded ; and 
therefore he now feels it incumbent upon 
him to desire that the Commander-in- 
chief in India will signify to Col. Sir £. 
Keynton Williams, aqd Lieut. -col. E. 
Purdon, that his I^ordship can no longer 
incur the responsibility of allowing them 
to continue in a regiment, which under 
their superintendence and command has 
arrived at its present degrading condi- 
tion.” 

That his Lordship does not cast from 
his recollection the previous services of 
these officers, nor the fact that Sir Ed- 
ward Williams w'as acquitted of the 
charges which were preferred against 
him ; but at the same time that he bears 
these circumstances in mind, he keeps in 
view also the concluding observations of 
the court which tried Lieut. -col. I’ur- 
don.” 

These circumstances lead his I.ordship 
to cfeclare, that he cannot do n)oi-e 
ei^er for Col. Sir E. K. Williams or Col, 

Purdon, than give them the option of 
retiring upon half-pay, or fruin the ser- 
vice by the sale of their eoiniiiis.sioris.” 

3. Ilis Exc. the ComniHiider-iiu chief 
of the Madras army will cull uuou the^e 

(E) 
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two oflicers to report, for the information 
of His Exc. the Commander^in>ehief in 
India, which of the alternatives (antece- 
dently mentioned) they may respectively 
adopt; and after he shall have made 
such report, he will grant them immediate 
leave of absence to return to England. 

4. In coinnuinicating to the army in 
India those very deplorable consequences 
of discord and want of good feeling be- 
tween the otticers of a regiment, His Exc. 
the Commander- in-chief desires to point 
the attention of the ollicers of IT. M.*s 
4 1st regiment to the discreditable jmsition 
ill which they have placed themselves, by 
the conduct which his Lordship coin- 
manding-in-chief has detailed, not only 
amongst their brother officers in India, 
hut in the eyes of the whole British army ; 
and he prays of them to let those feelings 
of mortification, which they cannot but 
deeply experience, operate as a stimulus 
to every practicable exertion, to recover 
the good name of their corjis, and to re- 
establish the high character which His 
Majesty’s 41st regiment formerly eiijoyeil. 

5. His Exc. the Commander-in-chief 
has addressed this order to the army in 
India generally, Jnstcad of conrmiiig it to 
the King’s troops ; because he regrets to 
be obliged to remark, that recent circum- 
stances and official reports, have made 
him cognizant of discord and disunion 
existing in some other corps, (not His 
Majesty’s) to a degree that is highly de- 
trimental to the service. He therefore 
places thus prominently before them the 
consequences of .such conduct ; and us he 
is flattered and gratified to the highest 
degree by the attention which lie feels the 
army have paid to such advi<*c as he has 
heretofore offered to them, so he is willing 
to believe that they will he equally atten- 
tive to the circumstances to which he now 
calls their ohservatioii ; and that they will 
make such beneficial rellections on the 
same, as cannot fail to produce advan- 
tageous results. 

DUTIES OF MEDICAL OFFICERS. 

Head- Quarters, Calcutta, March 1 2, 1 8 36. 
..With reference to the rules laid down in 
a letter from the secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India in the military department, 
under date the 7th instant, it is made 
known to the medical officers of the army, 
for their future guidance, that when a 
medical officer is appointed by the Com- 
mander-in -chief to a charge combining 
both military and civil duties, the former 
ought to be considered the primary office, 
entitling him to his military pay and allow- 
ances, whilst the latter is only a collateral 
charge, for which the regulations autho- 
^rize an established allowance; but when a 
medical officer is nominated by Govern- 
ment to officiate at a civil station, tliat be- 
comes bis substantive appointment, enti- 
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tling him to civil allowances ; and for any 
military charge incidental thereto, he will 
receive the regulated head-money, or other 
allowance, recognized by the regulations 
of the service. 

LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR OF THE NORTH- 
WESTERN I’ROVINC.'ES. 

Political Department, March 28, 1836*. 
— The Governor-general of India in 
Council has b(*en pleased to appoint Sir 
C. T. Metcalfe, Bart., G. C. B., to he 
lieutenant-governor of the north-western 
provinces, to he ordinarily stationed at 
Agra. 

In Ills capacity of lieutenant-governor. 
Sir Charles Metcalfe will exercise all the 
powers and duties, and within the same 
limits, as were assigned to him as governor 
of Agra, under the orders of the Governor- 
general in Council, dated the Hth and 
22n(l of Nov. 1834; and the secretaries to 
the government of Agra will be secretaries 
to tlie lieutenant-governor in their respec- 
tive departments. 

In inodifleation of the orders of the last- 
mentioned date, the right hon. the Gover- 
nor-general in Council has been pleased to 
resolve, that from the date on which Sir 
Charles Metcalfe may assume the duties 
of lieutenant-governor, the agents to the 
Governor-general for the states of Ilaj- 
pootana, and the resident at Gw'alior, shall 
correspond with, and receive their in- 
structions ill the first instance from, the 
lieutenant-governor. 

The rank and complimentary honours of 
the lieutenant-governor, w'ithin the sphere 
of his superintendence, are to be the same 
as those of the late governor. 

On being relieved by Sir Charles Met- 
calfe at Allahabad, the hon. Mr. Ross will 
be pleased to return to the Presidency, for 
the purpose of resuming his seat in the 
Supreme Council. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

BY THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 

Judifial and Revenue Department. 

Frh. 22. Mr. F. Stainforth to otHciate as joint 
magistrate and deputy collector of Ghazeepore. 

March 1. The Hon. J. (^ Erskinc to be an assis- 
tant under commissioner of revenue and circuit of 
18ih or Jessore division. 

Mr. II. C. Halkett to be an assistant under ditto 
ditto of 14th or Moorshebad division. 

Mr. J. M. Hay to be an assistant under ditto ditto 
of 15th or Dacca division. 

Mr. R. B. W. Ramsay to be an assistant under 
ditto ditto of 19th or Cuttack division. 

The Hon. J. C. Erskine to ofiiciate as commis- 
sioner in Soonderbuns, during absence of Mr. C- 
Grant. 

Mr. G. U. Yule to exercise powers of ajoint ma- 
gistrate and deputy collector in zillah Pubna. 

Capt. N. Lowis. assistant to general superinten- 
dent of operations for suppression of Thuggee, to 
exercise powers of a joint magistrate in sillahs 
Bhaugulporc, Malda, Uajeshahy, Mooxshedabad, 
Beerbhoom, and Burdwan. 

8. Mr. F. Skipwith to be an assistant under com- 
missioner of revenue an4 circuit of 14th or Moor- 
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shfxlad ill vision, but will continue to olliciate as 
joint magistrate and deputy collector of zillah 
Biirdwan. 

Mr. J. l-I. Young to be an assistant under com- 
missioner of revenue and circuit of l»ih or Jcssorc 
division. 

10. Mr. Charles Garstin to ofliciate, until further 
urtlers. as additional judge in zillah Jessore. 

Mr. H. S. Oldflcld to officiate, until further 
orders, as civil and session judge of Moorshedabnd. 

Mr. F. Stainforth to officiate, until further or- 
ders, as collector of Calcutta and the 24-pergun- 
iiahs. in room of Mr. Oldfield. 

Political Dcjmrtmcnt. 

Fch.29. Lieut. T. Lysaght, left wing Kuropcaii 
Regt., placed under orders of resident at 1-1 y- 
drabad. 

March 14. (Tapt. T. A. Tliike, left wing Madras 
Kuropean regiment, to coiriiiiand <*.scort of reai- 
dent at Nagporc, and to lie superintendent of 
liazars. 

Financial Department. 

March 1G. Mr. T. C. Smith to be senior member 
of Hon. C'ompany’s financial agency at Canton, in 
room of Mr. J. N. Daniell, who has proceeded to 
England on furlough. ' 

Mr. John Jackson to be second member of ditto 
ditto ditto. 

Mr. J. 11. Astell to Ixi third member of ditto, 
and to ofliciate as second member during Mr. 
Jackson’s absence. 

Mr. H. M. Clarke to ofliciate as third member 
and sccretiiry to Hon. Company’s financial agents 
at Canton, v. Mr. Astell. 

Geuerai Depart men t. 

March 2. Assist. Surg. J. Raker to be superin- 
tendent of Uullooah salt chokies under Act IX. of 
la'iA; date Gth Jan. 

2fl. Mr. F. Campliell to he superintendent of 
salt chokies at MIdnaporc under Act IX. of ia3(i. 

Jy/ie Dcpnrttncnt. 

March 14. Mr. J. 11. Swinhoe to ofliciate as at- 
torney to Hon. t’ompany, v. Mr. H. Paulin dec. 

Mr. H. J. Middleton has been permitted tore- 
turn to Knglund in order to retire upon an an- 
nuity of the year lR3(i. 

Mr. F. S. Head, recently arrived, has been per- 
mitted to procml to Pooree, and prosecute his 
study of the Oriental languages at that station. 

The following gentlemen have reported their 
return to this presidency: viz. — The lion. J. C. 
Krskinc, from furlough, on 27tli Feb. ; Mr. C. 
Garstiii, from sea, on 1st March; Mr. T. U. Mad- 
duck, from furlough, on Iflth March. 

Col. D. McLeod, nominated to ofliciate as agent 
to the Governor-general at Moorshedabad, rocoiveil 
charge of that omce from Col. Caullield, c.u., ou 
the 9t.h March. 

Furloughs, 4c.— March fl. Mr. T. P. Wood- 
cock, to sea, £c)r twelve months, for health. — 22. 
Mr. A. Curnming, to Cafie of Good Hope, for 
eighteen months, for health. 


BY THE AGRA GOVERNMENT. 

Judicial and Revenue Department. 

Feb. 24. Mr. R. (’athcart to ofliciate as civil and 
session judge of Moradabad. during alisence of 
Mr. Smith, on leave to the hills. 

2fl. Mr. W. U. Jackson rc-appointed to ofliciate 
as additional juilguat Gliazeepore. 

Mr. W. H. Henson to officiate as civil aud session 
judge of Juanporc. 

Mr. G. Lindsay ditto .ns additional judge of Go- 
ruckpore. 

March 7. Mr. F. P. Rullcr to officiate as magis- 
trate and collector of Shahjehanpore, during ab- 
sence of Mr. J. S. Clarke on leave to the hills. 

Lieut. C. E. Mills (assistant to general superin- 
tendent of operations for suppression of Thuggee) 
to be vesteii with powers of joint magistrate in 
•'•several districts comprised in 1st or Meerut divi- 
sion, and in Dehlee territory, as well as in those 
under political agent at Amballah. 

Lieut. J. Slceman, assistant to do. do., to be 


vested with do. ilo. in several districts comprised in 
5th or Bcnari^s division. 

12. Mr. W. P. Masson to he an assistant under 
commissioner of 5d or Bareilly division. 

in. Mr. C. M Caldecott to be magistrate and 
collector of Bareilly. Mr. t’alder-otl to continue in 
his present office of magistate of Cawnpore until 
further orders. 

Mr. W. .1. Conolly to lie magistrate and collec- 
tor of Seharunpore. Mr. Conolly to make over 
charge of office of magistrate and collector of Ha- 
reilly to Mr. .S. (i. Smith, who will officiate in 
those capackes until further orders. 

Mr. T. Louis to ofliciate as joint magistrate ami 
deputy collector of Bareilly. 

Mr. W. Hunter ditto ditto of Shahjehanpore. 

PMticnl Department. 

Fch. 20. Mr. S. Fraser to be agenb to governor 
in Bundclkhumf. 

March 2. Lieut. Col. H. T. Ta])p, 1st N.I., to 
be political agent at Subatlux) aud coiniiiatulant of 
Nussecree liattalion,. v. Major C. P. Kennedy re- 
signed. 

5. Lieut. Col. G. K. Gowaii, of artillery, to be 
commissioner of Kumaoii. 

Lieut. W. H. R. Boland, 7th N.I., to he assis- 
tant to agent to governor ami to commissioner in 
S.augor and Nerhiidda territories. 

Lieut. Arthur Wheatley, ."ith L.C., to he ditto 
ditto ditto. 


M ILIT A R Y A PPO I N i'lM E NTS. 
PROMOTIONS, \c. 

Mead-Qnarienf, March I, IBi'ki. — The following 
removals and postings ordered: — C’ol. J. A. P. 
Maegregor (military auditor-general), from (list to 
28th N.I. ; Col. C. W. Hamilton, lately prom., to 
Gist do- ; Lieut. Col. II. Caldwell (on furl.), lately 
prom., to Gist do. 

March 2. — Capt. S. L. Thornton, I3th N.I., to 
act as major of brigade, Nussperal>:id district, as a 
temp, arrangement ; date 1st Dec. 1835. 

'ith N.I. I/ieut. and Brev. Capt. J. L. Rex'ell to 
lie adj., V. Lieut, and Adj. W. 11. R. Boland placed 
at dis|H>sal of Agra government. 

March 3.— Lieut. J. A. Kirby to act as interp. 
and qu. mast, to .*>4(11 N.I., during al>acnce, on 
leave, of Lieut. G. D. Dawes; date 11th Feb. 

March A.-~(\7th N.I. Lieut. II. Cotton to be adj., 
V. Lieut. J. W. Hicks prom. 

Lieut. C. Wyndham, .'ttth N.I., to act as interp. 
.and qu. mast, to 7th L.C. 

March 8. — Lieut. Cols. W. G. Mackenzie re- 
inovetl from l.'/th N.I. to left wing European regt., 
and D. Presgrave from latter to former cor|is. 

As.<iist. Surg. C. Garbctt removed from 29th to 
GGth N.I.. and to continue in charge of military 
ami civil establishments at Seonec. 

Foit William, March 7* 18.1G. — Cadets of Infan- 
try George Baillie, W’m. C- Forrest, Wm. R. Hil- 
lersdoii, and Henry Stein, admitted on estab., and 
prom, to ensigns. 

March U.—5th L.C. Capt. T. M. Taylor to be 
maior, l.ieut. Glass Kennaway to be capt. of a 
troop, and Comet Arthur Hill to be lieut., from 
1st March 18:)G, in sue. to Maj. Wm. Waide re- 
tired. 

Supernum. Comet F. W. .S. Chapman brought 
on eflectivc strength of cavalry. 

10r/( L.r. Lieut. 1). G. A. F. 11. Mellish to be 
capt. of a triMjp, from 17th Feb. 183G, v. Cant. G. 
L. Trallbrd dec. (this cancels rc?ccnt prom, of Lieut. 
Wingfield) ; and Cornet George BuUt to be lieut.. 
V. Mellish prom. ; date of raiik to lie adjusted 
hereafter, with reference to retirement flrom ser- 
vice of Lieut. W. Wingfield. 

Supernum. Cornet E. W. C. Plowdcn brought 
on effective strength of cavalry. 

Cadets of Infantry Stephen Beaufort, T. B. Ha- 
milton, John Inglis, M. W. Tytler, Charles Gor- 
don, and G. S. Mackenzie, aamitted on estab., 
and prom, to ensigns. 

Mr. Alex. Stewart, M.xt., admitted on estah.*bs 
an assist, surgeon. 

The services of Assist. Suig. H. R. Bond, offl- 
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tfiatJng at civil ■iation of Furreedpore, at his own 
retiuestr placed at disposal of Commander-in-chief. 

AUahabad, March 1» 183fi. — Assist. Surg. Alex. 
Beattie, surg. to lion, the Governor of Agra, to 
officiate as assistant garrison surgeon at Allahabad 
till further orders, v. Assist. Surg. R. J. Brassey, 
who has been permitted, at his own request, tore- 
sign that appointment. 

Assist. Surg. Wm. Gordon, m.d., appointed to 
medical dutlM of civil station of Mirzapore. 

Assist. Surg. R. J. Brassey appointed to medical 
duties of civil station of Jounporc. 

Head-Quatters, Afarc* 9.— The following young 
officers to do duty with corps, and directed to join : 
— Ensigns G. Baillie and H. Stein, with 4th N.I., 
at Berhampore; W. II. Hillersdon with 24th do., 
at Midaapore. 

March 12. — The following regimental orders 
confirmed: — Capt. J. W. llicKs to art as adj. to 
fi7th N.I., until further orders: date 2d March.— 
Comet J. A. D. Fergussou (doing duty) to act as 
adj. to tith L.C., during Indisposition of Lieut, 
and Adj. Burt ; date i)th Feb. 

2nrA N.l. Lieut. T. Martin to be adjutant, v. 
Craigie prom. 

2d-Lieut. A. W. Hawkins (lately brought on 
effective strength of regt.) posted to 4th tr. 3d 
brig, horse artillery. 

March 14. — Brev. Capt. and Adj. J. Woodbum, 
44th N.I., to act as staff to a detachment com- 
posed of 44th N.I., a squadron of 6ih I..C.. a de- 
tachment of horse artillery, and three companies 
of 38th N.I., under orders for service in district of 
Jabooah ; date 25th Feb. 

March 15. — Lieut. E. R. Lyons, 37th N.I. (do- 
ing duty) to act as second in command to S'ylhet 
Light Infantry, during absence, on leave, of Lieut. 
E. Du P. Townsend : dateUth Feb. 

9th N.I, Lieut, and Brev. Capt. F. C. Reeves to 
be adj., v. Michell app. to a staff situation. 

March 16. — The following station and district 
orders confirmed : — Assist. Surg. M. McN. Rind, 
68th N.I., to have medical charge of a detach- 
ment consisting of a brigade of guns from horse 
aitlUery, a squadron of Gth L.C., and three com- 
panies of 68tn N.l„ proceeding on service under 
command of Lieut. Col. J. Hofbrow, of44lh r€»t.: 
date 23d Feb. — Assist. Surg. F. Hartt, 4uth N.I., 
to afford medical aid to troops and establishments 
at Akyab, and Assist. Surg. J. H. W. Waugh, on 
his arrival at Kyouk Phyoo, to assume medical 
charge of troops at that post j date 4th Feb. 

The following young officers to do duty with 
corps, and directed to join Ensigns W. C. For- 
rest, with 10th N.I. at Barrackpore; S. Beaufort, 
24thdo.atMldnapore; T. B. llaiiiilton, 4th do. at 
Berhampore ; J. Inglis, 41st do. at Barrackpore ; 
M. W. Tytlcr, 43d do. at Ba~rackpure; C. Gor- 
don, .'iOth do. at Dacca; G. S. Mackenzie, 4Istdo. 
at Barrackpore. 

March I8.~2d-Lieut. H. A. Carlcton to act as 
adj. and qti, mast, to detachment of 5th bat. artil- 
lery proceeding to Cawnpore ; date 8th March. 

Capt. R. S. Philllpps, inv. estab., permitted to 
reside in vicinity of Patna, and draw his allow- 
ances from Benares pay office. 

Capt. R. P. Field, inv. e&tab., permitted to re- 
side and draw his allowances at presidency. 

Vort fVilliami Match 21. — Surg. A. K. Lindesay 
to be garrison surgeon of Chunar, v. burg. James 
Clarke. 

March 28 — Assist. Surg. John Davidson to be 
surgeon, from 12th March 1836, v. Surg. John 
Henderson dec. 

Lieut. W. M. Ramsay, 62d N.L, to be capt. by 
bravet, from 21st March 1016. 

The services of Cant. R. W. Wilson, 65th N.L, 
placed at disposal of Hon. the Lieut. Governor of 
the Western Provinces for appointment to com- 
mand of Palace Guard at Delhi, vacated by the 
prom, of Capt. Denby to a regimental majority. 

Head-Quarters, March 19.— The following re- 
movals and postings of medical officers ordered : — 
Surgeons W m. Pitt Muston on furl.) to36th N.I. ; 
T. Drever, m.d. (unattacheit/ to 35th do. at Luck- 
now ; C. B. Francis fkom 11th to 43d do. at Bar- 
radtpore,— AsslsL Surgeons 11. Shaw, from 1st to 


5tb do. at Benares ; W. Bogie, m.d., from Ifith to 
57th do. at Benares : Charles Grlffitlis (on furl.) to 
19th do.: W. P. Andrew, m.d. (unfurl.), to 45th 
do. s A. Keir, m.d. (unattached) to IKh L.C. at 
Nusseerabad ; James Esdaile, m.d. (on furl.), to 
46th N. I.; A. Rcld (unattached) to 4th L.C. at 
Kumaul; D. W. Nash (on furl.) to.52d N.L; 11. 
R. Bond (unattached) to proceed to Benares, and 
place himself under orders of superint. surgeon of 
that circle. 

AfirrcA 21.— .Assist. Surg. S. Winboldt, 8th N.T., 
to take medical charge of detachment of i>lh L.('. 
at Nusseerabad, v. Lovell; date 2d March. 

Lieut. Win. Maegeorge, who was appointed a 
deputy judge adv. gen. in orders of 11th Jan. last, 
posted to Saugor division, from that date, but 
will continue to do duty at I’awnpore, during ab- 
sence, on leave, of Capt. C. Rogers. 

March 23 anti 24. — The following division and 
other orders confirmed Capt. E. T. Milner, 3Uth 
N.I., to act as inaior of brigade at Meerut, on de- 
parture of Capt. R. n. White, 6!>th N.I., with his 
regt.: date 1st Jan.— Lieut. W. C'. Caiiipbell, .‘JOth 
N.I., to act as adj. to left wing of corps, during its 
employment at .Sirdanah; date 31st Jan — Assist. 
Surg. G. E. Christopher, 2d L.C., to afford medi- 
cal aid to detachments of convalescents proceeding 
from Meerut to Landour; date Ist March. — Ens. 
C. Scott, 27th N.L, to act as station staff at 
llansl ; date 28th Feb.— Lieut. J. C. Plowden to 
act as adj. to 17th N.I. during absence, on leave, of 
Lieut, and Adj. F. W. Burroughs ; date 2d March. 
— Assist. Surg. W. Brydon to relieve Surg. W, 
Steele ftom medical charge of Major Tronson’s 
detachment of H.M. troops proceeding to Meerut : 
date 9th March. 

March 26.— Lieut. Col. and Bre\'. Col. H. T. 
Tapp removed from 1st to 15th N.I., and Lieut. 
Col. O. Presgrave from 15th to 1st do. 

Ens. J. B. Condlly remeved from 42d to 20th 
N.I. at DelhL 

Ist- Lieut. A* Fitzgerald removed from 4th tr. 3d 
brig, to 1st tr. 2d brig, horse artillery. 

Martel 29.— Lieut. H. Halhed to act as interp. 
and qu. mast, to 7th L.(J., as a temp, arrange- 
ment : date 26th Jan. 

Assist. Surf; R. W. Wrightson to proceed to 
Arracan, and do duty with 4Uth N.I. 

Permitted to Retire from Service of Hon. Com- 
pany — March ?• Major Wm. Warde, 5th L.C., 011 
pension of his rank. 

Relumed to duty, from Europe, — March 7. Capt. 
James Gouldhawke, inv. estab.— Lieut, and Brev. 
Capt. Wm. Wise, 29th N.I. — Lieut. Wm. Freeth, 
55lh N.I.— 14. Maj. W. C. Oriel, 32d N.I.— Capt. 
W. A. Ludlow, Pith N.I. — Lieut, and Brev. Capt. 
John Bartleinaii, 44th N.I.— Lieut. W, A. Butler, 
22d N.I. — Surg. C. B. Francis.— Assisi. Surg. Ri- 
chard Shaw. — 21. Capt. II. Carter, 73i N.L— 28. 
Capt. T. E. A. Naplcton, 6Uth N.I. 

FUKI.OUUIIS. 

To Europe. — March 14. Lieut. James Grissell, 
46th N.I., on private affairs.— 21. Lieut. J. M. 
Drake, 46th N.I., on ditto. — 28. Lieut. George 
Reid, 1st L.C., on ditto. — 2d>Licut. Thos. Bacon, 
r^t. of artillery, for one year, without pay, 011 
ditto. 

Te vMt Preeidency (preparatory to applying for 
furlough to Europe).— March 2. Lieut. Interp. 
and Qu. Mast. G. D. Ttaytee, 54th N.I. 

To New South IVftleH.— March 14. Lieut. N. Vi- 
cary, 4th N.I., for two yeais, for health. 

To Singapore* — March 21. Assist. Surg. Thos. 
Chapman, m.d., for six months, for health. 

To Ca»e of Good Hope.— March 14. Lieut. Col. 
W. G. Mackenzie, left wing European Regt., for 
two years, for health.— 28. Lieut. Col. C. P. King, 
lUth L.C., ditto ditto. 

Hie Majesty's Forixs, 

To Europe. — Capt. G. F. Ellis, for health. — 
Lieut. CL Evatt, 62d Foot, for health.— Capt. G. 
Butcher, 11th L. Drags, for health. 

shipFing. 

Arrivals in the River. 

March (i. JupUer, Galbreath, from Greenock : 
Arethustts Conning, from Bombay iradore. Hod- 
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son,fromM«lraf.^7* H.M.8. iYndf*omacA0,Chadfl, 
from Madras; Catherine, Rose, fhmi London; 
Concord, Thomson, from Boston.— 13. Eclipse, 
Perry, iVom Salem.— 14. John Hepburne, Lam- 
bert, from Penang and Rangoon. — 17. Edmond 
Castle, Fleming, from Mauiitius and Madras.— 
18. Castor, Michel, from Bourbon and Mauritius. 

19. Comala, McNeil, from Liverpool ; Hindott- 

tan, Redman, from London, Madras, and Visaga- 
atam. — 20. Edward Ramct, llindmarsh, from 
loulmeln.— 28. GoU, Barihez, from Bordeaux 
and Bourbon ; Sir John liae Raid, Wooden, from 
Mauritius.— 29. lied Rover, Wright, from China; 
Sir Herbert Taylor, Wemyss, from Mauritius; 
Mona, (jill, from Liverpool.— 30. Ednwnetone, 
M'Dougall, from Bombay and Cannanore; Charles 
Wharton, Dolby, from Philadelphia and Madras. 
— 31. Afomm.7i, Brown, from Singapore ; H.M.S. 
Rose, Barrow, from Penang. 

Departures front Calcutta. 

March 27. Florence, Russell, for Boston. — 28. 
IfEgUle, Peltier, for Mauritius and Bourbon. — 
28. Ta^ey, Tapley, for l^iidon. 

Sailed from Saugor. 

March 5. Virnnia, liullock, for Bombay. — 7 - 
William Harris, Terry, for Sydney.— 8. Montrose, 
Wall, for Lo'.idon ; Tartar, Rough, for Straits.— 
10. Frasquita, Harvictor, for Nantz; Dauntless, 
Pinder, for London. — 13. Carnatic, Proodfoot, for 
Mauritius. — 15. Rabarts, Wake, for Ijondon. — 16. 
Dennison, Poole, for Liver|iool ; Emily Jane, 
Randle, for China — 17. Mary, Simpson, and 
Vestal, Taylor, both for Sydney.— 18. Joanna, 
Denniston, fur London.— 20. Sunuttra, Hermanne, 
for Batavia. — 21. Maria, Morris, for Moulmeln. — 
22. H.M.S. Andromache, Chads, for Singapore 
and China ; Forth, Landers, for ditto ditto.— 23. 
Isadora, Ilodson, for Madras.— 24. Haidee, Messi- 
ter, for Mauritius ; Trescott, Lindsay, for New 
York; Mary Dugdale, Worthington, for Liver- 
pool. —26. Messnger des Indes, Verapicke. for 
Bourbon; Indian Oak, Worthington, for Mauri- 
tius.— 27. H.M.S. HyacinfA.- April 6. Larkitis, 
Ingram, for London. 

Freight to liOndon (April 2).— Sugar and salt- 
petre, JL ! i . 10s. to jL*6. ; rice, £ 5 . lOs. to £6. 10s. ; 
linseed, £0. to £fh 1^** indigo, £6. to £7. 10s. ; 
silk and cotton, £ti. to £ti. 10s. 

BIUTIIS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Jan. 18. At Cawnpore, the lady of Lieut. Rich- 
ardson, artillery, of a daughter. 

Feb. 4. At sea, on board the Hibernia, the wife 
of Capt. Bartleinan, 44th N.I.. of a son. 

9. At Allahabad, the lady of H. B. Harington, 
Esq., C.S., of a son. 

25. At Baitool, the lady of M. C. Ommanney, 
Esq., C.S., of a daughter. 

27- At Allahabad, the lady of G. F. Harvey, 
Esq., of twins, daughters, one still-born. 

29. Near Cawnpore, the lady of Paymaster Ca- 
rew, II.M. 13th regt., of a son. 

March 5. Mrs. J. R. Howatson, of a daughter 
(since dead). 

— Mrs. Josiah Rowe, of a daughter.* 

— At Benares, Mrs. Wm. Bryant, of a daughter. 

6. At Kumaul, the lady of Capt. Lomcr, 21st 

N.I., of a daughter. 

8. Mrs. C. W. Lewis, jun., of a son. 

— Mrs. Perkins, Infants* School, of a son. 

— At Meerut, Mrs. C. Billings, of a son. 

— At Meerut, the lady of R. B. Pennington, 
Esq., of a son. 

— At AUyghur, Mrs. Connor, jun., a daughter. 

9. At Cawnpore, the lady of Geo. Larkins, Esq., 
horse artillery, of a son. 

14. At Cuttack, the lady of Lieut. Ralph Smyth, 
artillery, of a son. 

15. At Ghaaeepora, the lady of A. Matthews, 
Esq*, of a daughter. 

16. On the Ganges, near Buxar, the lady of J. 
H. Matthews, H.M. 31st legt, of a daughter. 

17. Mrs. Johanas Rebelro, of a still-bom son. 

1& At SylheL Mrs. R. Martin, of a daughter. 

98. Mrs. J. M. Cantopher, of a son. 

92. At Cawnpore, the lady of J. S. Tokc, Esq., 
surgeon Jet N.I., of a son. 


22. Mrs. John Gray, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. Mabert, of a son. 

24. Mrs. M. Kenyon, of a daughter. 

2.5. At Hidgelee, the lady of R. W. Skinner, 
Esq., C.S., of a daughter. 

— Mrs. Henry Smith, of a son. 

26. At Calcutta, the lady of W. R. Young, Esq., 
of a son. 

— At Calcutfe, Mrs. C. J. Pittar, of a son. 

27. At Bhaugulpore, the lady of Charles Steer, 
Esq., C.S., of a son. 

2U. At Serampore, Mrs. Gantzer, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

Feb. 1.3. At Calcutta, Mr. Nicholas John Jebbto 
Miss Emilia Botelho. 

20. At Chinsurah, Wm. Hollanu, Esq., to Miss 
Lawrence Heniiiiie Filliard, of Chandemagore. 

25. At Delhi, Thomas Hutton, Esq., lieut. 37th 
N.I., to Miss Gcorgiana Fortescue, third daughter 
of the late John Browne, Esq., of the Medical 
Board. 

2{). At Calcutta, Edward Meany Clark, Esq., to 
Mrs. Mary Daunt. 

March 10. At Allahabad, H. St. G. Tucker, 
Esq., of the civil service, to Julia, eldest daugh- 
ter of Col. J. G. P. Tucker, of His Majesty’s ser- 
vice. 

15. At Mhow, Ensign Geo. P. Whisb. 60th regt., 
son of Colonel Whish, horse artillery, to Maria, 
only daughter of Lieut. Col. Tulloh, 60th regt. 

24. At Calcutta, Mr. John Leech to Mrs. Mary 
Crawford. 

25. At Bandel, Capt. C. McNeil to Miss Cathe- 
rine Bason. 

— At Bandel, Peter Palmer, Esq., to Mrs. Mary 
Ann Paternoster, widow of the late Mr. John i*a- 
ternosier, of Monghyr. 


DEATHS. 

Jan. 27. On his passage from the Mauritius to 
Calcutta, R. T. Wright, Esq., of the firm of Wil- 
son, Frith, and Co., of Calcutta. 

Feb, 1. At Dinapore, Frances Lucy, wife of 
Capt. G. C. Marshall, H.M. 31st regt., aged 21. 

5. At Agra, suddenly, of inflammation of the 
lungs, Mr. J. Rickaby. 

March 4. At Calcutta, aged S2, Mr. Chas. Buck- 
land, late assistant to Messrs. Smithson and Co. 

a. Miss Emma Poole, aged 18. 

10. In Fort William, the lady of Capt. Arthur 
Horn, H.M. 44th regt., aged 22. 

12. At Loodeeanah, John Henderson, Esq., sur- 
geon on the Company’s medical establishment. 

16. Mr. B. Gardiner, aged 48. 

17. At Monghyr, Lieut. G. Dwyer, of the inva- 
lid establishment. 

19. At Agra, Octavus Wray, Esq., surgeon, Eu- 
ropean Regiment. 

26. At Calcutta, Caroline Matilda, wife of James 
Rostan, Esq., sen., aged 36. 

28. At Calcutta, Thomas Bowen, Esq., late in- 
digo planter, aged 38. 

— At Calcutta, Mary Ann Clermont, widow of 
the late Mr. John Clermont, aged 48. 

29. Mrs. Joanna D’Rozario, aged 70. 


mtatiras. 

GOVERNMENT ORDERS, &c, 

LOSS OF COMMAND MONEY. 

Fort St. George, Feb, 16, 1836.— The 
provisions of G. O. G., No. 283 of 18369 
are not intended to disturb the regulation 
which requires applications for compensa- 
tion for loss of command-money to be spe- 
cially submitted, through the channel of 
his £xc. the Commander-in-chief, for the 
decision of Government, as observed in 
other charges of a contingent nature ; but 
conveys authority for full batta (less house, 
rent) being drawn in addition to compen- 
sation when the latter may be sanctioned. 
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SKRVICES OF MR. OLIVER. 

Fort St* George, March I, 1836.— The 
Hon. William Oliwr, Ksq. is permitted 
to resign the ITon. Company's service from 
the date of his embarkation, agreeably to 
his request. 

On this occasion, the Governor in Coun- 
cil desires to record his sense of the great 
benefit which the public has derive<l from 
Mr. Oliver's long and useful labours; and, 
in reference to his retirement from the 
Council Board, to express his sincere re. 
gret at the loss of the cordial co-operation 
and assistance of a colleague distinguished 
alike for his talents, industry, and zeal for 
the public service. 

All honours and privileges attached to 
the office of member of council will be 
continued to Mr. Oliver until his embar- 
kation. 

KEW MEMBER OF COUNCIL. 

Coundt Chamber, March 1 , 1836. — John 
Sullivan, £sq., was this day sworn a mem- 
ber of council for this presidency, pursuant 
to the orders of the Hon. tlie Court of 
Directors, appointing him to succeed to 
that office upon the completion by William 
Oliver, Esq., of the time of five years’ ser- 
vice in Council, or upon the occurrence 
of any previous vacancy; and took his 
seat at the Board accordingly, under a sa- 
lute from the ramparts of Fort St. George. 

COMMISSARIAT AT MOULMEIN. 

Fort St, George, March 1, 1836. — With 
the sanction of the Government of India, 
the Governor in Council is pleased to di- 
rect, tliat a sub-assistant commissary-gene- 
ral, to conduct the duties of that depart- 
ment at Moulmein and its dependencies, 
be added to the establishment of the com- 
missariat department of this presidency, 
fixed in G. O. G. of the 5th May 1835. 

DISCHARGE OF VACANT DUTIES. 

Mead- Quarters, Choultry Plain, March 
12, 1836.— With referenced the G.O, G. 
I4th March 1834, the Commander-in- 
chief directs it to be established as a gene- 
ral rule, that whenever, through a want of 
other eligible officers, a vacant troop or 
company may fall to be commanded by 
either of the regimental staff, the first, so 
falling vacant, shall be given to the regi- 
mental quarter- master. 

Much variety of practice at present 
existing in the mode of conducting the 
duties of the pay department in difierent 
regiments, the Commander-in-chief, with 
reference to G. Os. 25th Oct. 18.34 and 
11th Feb. ldS.5, directs it to be establish- 
ed, as g general rule, that all duties in 
the regimental pay department falling to 
be performed by 'the regimental staff, and 
not ptberfriw expressly provided fur, shall 
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in future be discharged by the quarter, 
master. 

RE-OCCUPATION OF JAULNAH. 

Fort George, March 22, 1836. — 

Under instructions from the Government 
of India, the Governor in Council is 
pleased to direct, that Jaulnah shall be re- 
occupied as a military station. The force 
will consist of one troop of European 
horse artillery, one regiment of native 
cavalry, and one regiment of native in- 
fantry, under the general control of the 
officer commanding the Hyderabad sub- 
sidiary force, of which it will be consi- 
dered a detachment; but the immediate 
command will be exercised either by the 
senior officer present, or by an officer 
specially selected for tliut purpose. In 
either case, the officer coiiimaiiding will 
be entitled to the allowance granted for a 
similar command in Bengal, viz. Rs. 50() 
per mensem, with Us. 20 for stationery ; 
and if he be the senior officer belonging to 
a regiment with the force, he will not re- 
tain the command of his own corps. 

The duty of station staff will be per- 
formed hy one of the regimental staff- 
officers present w'ith the detachment, w'ho 
will draw, for that duty, the sum of 
lls. 60 per mensem. 

A commissariat officer will be attached 
to the force ; who, as least liable to move, 
will be placed in charge of the military 
cash chest. 

The troops will be paid on abstract, by 
the paymaster of the Hyderabad subsidiary 
force, by drafts on the officer in charge of 
tlic cash chest. 

His Exc. the Commander-in-chief is 
requested to make arrangements for the 
immediate re-occupation of Jaulnah hy 
detachments from the Hyderabad Subsi- 
diary Force, 

MOVEMENTS OF CORFS. 

The head-quarters and one wing of the 
44th N. I. from Madras to Vizagapatam, 
by sea. The other wing of the 44th N.l. 
from Madras to Ganjam, by sea. 

The 18th N.l. from Palaverain to Ma- 
dras, to he there stationed. 

The 16 th N.l. from TrichinopoJy to Pa- 
laveram, to he there stationed. 

Countcrina7ided.—~'V\\o following move- 
ments directed in G.O.G. of 1.5th Sept. 
1835;— The 22d N.l. from Nagpore 'to 
Secunderabad. — The 49th N.l. from Ber- 
liampurc to Nagpore. — The 42d N.l. from 
Ellore to Beliary. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

Feb, 23. ideut. Col. Henry Walpole, 5th N.I., 
to be government agent at Chepsuk and paymas- 
ter of Carnatic stipends. 

H. Morris, Esq., P. B. .Smollett, Esq., and T. 
H. Davidson, E^q., to be commissioners for draw- 
ing of governmmt lotteries of present year. 
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March 1. H. D. Phillips. Esq., to act as assis- 
tant judge and joint criminal judge of Guntoor, 
during absence of Mr. Oakes, or until further 
orders. 

0. F. Anderson, Esq., to be sub-collector and 
joint magistrate of Canara, v. Mr. Lavie proceed- 
ed to Europe on furlough. 

G. Suarkes, Ksf] , to l)e additional sulvcollector 
and joint magistrate of (;anara, v. Mr. Anderson. 

D. White, Esq.y to be bead- assistant to princi- 
pal collector and magistrate of Malabar, v. Mr. 
iSparkes. 

E. Maltby, Esq., to continue to act as additional 
sub-collector and joint magistrate of Canara.duriiig 
Mr. Sparkes* absence. 

]’>. J. Rohde, Esq., to resume hi.<$ appointment 
as acting register of xillah court of Rajanrnundry, 
and to assume charge of that court until further 
orders. 

The following gentlemen have reported their 
return to this presidency, ere. — George llird, F3sq., 
irom Cape of Good Hope; George II. Skelton, 
Esq., from Europe. 

L. D. Daniell, Esq., recently admitted as a 
writer, is permitted to prosecute his studies under 
the oiders of the principal collector of (.'oiinbatore. 

Attained Rank. — £]. U. Thomas, as senior mer- 
chant, on Plh Feb. IHdfj; Sir 11. C. Montgomery, 
Hart., as ditto, on liith do.; C. 11. llailelt, as 
junior merchant, on (ith do. 

VurhWffhst — Feb. ‘JX .s. N. Ward, Esq., 
until liilh Sept. lit'Ki, to Neilgherry Hills, fur 
health.—March 1. C. F. Oakes, Esq., to ditto. — 
H. Lieut. C^)l. Maclean, resident at 'i'anjore. for 
three months, to remain on Neilgherry lliiis, for 
health.—lii. .Siirg. Krown, 1st N.I., physician to 
the Rajah of Travancorc, for eight months, to 
sea, for health. 

M I LIT A R Y A 1’ PO I N'1\M ENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Fort tit. iimcffc, Feb, !(]. lJJ,‘5li. — Assist. Surgs. 
William Hose and Peter Rue, ai.d., permitted to 
enter on general duties of army. 

The following Lieuts. to have rank of Captain 
l)y brevet, from l.'Uh Feb. viz — Robert Gar- 
stin, 2d L.(!. t R. II. Richardson, 7th do.; Henry 
Fuller, 7ih do. i W. D. Ilarington, 3d do.; Da- 
vid Archer, 2l»tli N.I.; F. J. Nedham, 3hth do.; 
Wm. De M. Lys, 22ddo.; C. F. Le Hardy, l4th 
do.; Henry Rower, .'i2d do. ; W. R. Foskett, 10th 
do. ; Mordeii (.!art.hew, 21sl do. ; Peter Pope, 24th 
do.; M. J. Rowlandson, 32d do.; T. H. Zouch, 
42d do.; Richard Hurlork, 20th do.; J. F. Leslie, 
13th do.; Jolin Hlaxland, 47th do. ; G. C. Roch- 
fnrt, 41st do.; William Shelley, 20th do.; John 
Jones, .‘Ktth do ; F. S. C. f'haliiiers, 22d do. ; 
Henry Morland, 27th do. ; George Hamond, .?lst 
do. ; Francis Dudgeon, 44tli do. ; F. \\. I'oild. 
14th do. ; Arthur Trotter, .IJth do. ; Duncan 
Littlejohn, 4Hth do.; W. 11. Macaulay, 21st do. ; 
Wm. Halpin, 4tith do.; AiUliuny Harrison, ,'J8th 
do.; James Fitzgerald, 42ddo. ; G. S. Wilkinson, 
.'loth do. ; John Gordon. .‘Rst do. ; Alex. Shirrefs, 
21st do.: H. FL C. O'Connor, 32d do.; P. A. 
Reynolds, .3fith do. ; David Scotland, Jth do.; 
Thomas Maynor, 2(»th do.; John Hill, 24th do. ; 

F. A. (Marke, .'i2d do.; Charles Woodfall, 47th 
do.; (\ G. Ottley, 3!Hh do.; Richard Lambert, 
Kith do.: R> G. Carmichael, 3t)th do.; S. A. 
Grant, JOth do. 

Feb. 1!).— Cadet of Infantry F. J. Loughnan ad- 
mitted on estab., and prom, to ensign. 

Mr. J. W. G. Mardonell admitted on estab. as 
an assist, surg., and app. to do duty under surgeon 
of General Hospital at presidency. 

Assist. Surg. George Morragh. m.d., permitted 
to enter on general duties of army. 

Feb. 23. — Mr. John Hay, second member of Me- 
dical Board/ to be senior member, v. Davies, 
whose period of service expired on 22d F'eb. 

Mr. James Annesley, third member of Medical 
Board, to be second member, v. Hay. 

Superintending Surg. Kenneth Macaulay to be 
third member of Medical Board, v, Annesley. 

. Cadet of Infantry H. B. Herbert admitted on 
estab., and prom, to ensign. 


Mr. T. C. Jerdon admitted on estab. as an assist, 
surg., and app. to do duty under surgeon of Gene- 
ral Hospital at presidency. 

The services of Capt. T. A. Duke, left wing 
Madras Europ. regt., placed at disposal of su- 
preme government, with a view to his lieing no- 
minated to command escort of Nagporc residency, 
and to be superintendent of bazars. 

The services of 2d-Licuts. Orr and Pollock, of 
engineers, placed at disposal of Comniander-in- 
chief, with a view to their being iiostcd to corps of 
sappers and miners, and appoints; former officer 
to command boring party in western division, and 
latter to command party in northern division. 

Feb. 2(i.— Mr. James Annesley, second member 
of Medical Hoard, to -be first member, v. llay, 
who retired from the service from 25tli F'eb. 

Mr. Kenneth Macaulay, third member of Medi- 
cal Board, to be second member, v. Annesley. 

Superintending .Surg. John Underwood to be 
third member of Medical Board, v. Macaulay. 

1st I..C. Lieut. J. C. N. Favel to lie capt., and 
Cornet J. F*. Rose to be Jieut., v. Walker dec. ; 
date of corns. 24th Feb. 1(136. 

Mr. Thomas Aston admitted on establishment 
as a veterinary surgeon. 

Jlefui-Quarterst Feb. 13, Jft3d. — Capt. D. W'alkcr, 
inv. estab., app. to charge of dcLiils at Ryacottah, 
V. Johnstone. 

Capt. Rolxjrt Francis, recently transf. to inv. 
estab., imstcd to 1st N. V.B. 

Lieut. W. S. Croft, 3d bat. artillery, to do duty 
with horse brigade during absence of Lieut. Whist- 
ler on foreign service, and join B troop at St. 
'riioniiis’s Mount. 

Feb. 15. — The following removals ordered:— 
J.ieut.<'ois. Thomas Marrett from 4r)th to (>th N.I.; 
Bryce McMaster from Oth to 23d do. ; James Kit- 
son from 23d to 4()th do. 

Frh. 17.— Lieut, n. Crewe, 45th N.I., to actaa 
adj. till further orders. 

The following removals and postings ordered 
Cols. F. Wilson, c.n., from 3(>th N.L, to right 
wing Madras F^uropean regt. ; .1. S. Fraser (lato 
)m>ni.) to .’IfUh N.l. — Lieut. Col. H. Kyd from 
;ilHh to 10th N.l.; W. T. Sneyd (late prom.) to 
3ilth do. ; W. Strahan (late prom.) to 36th do. 

Feb. 20 — Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) \V. H. M'Caulay, 
21st regt., to act ns adj. until further orders. 

F'lis. F. J. Loughuan to do duty with 18th N.l. 
till further orders. 

Feb. 23. — The following Comets and Ensigns 
posted to regiments: — ;id-Cornels Henry Hall to 
;kl L.(\; W. N. Mills, 4lh do.— 2d-F:nsigns H. B. 
Herbert to 7th N.L; S. G. G. Orr, left wing Ma- 
dras European regt. — .3d-FInsigns T. G. Oakes to 
7th N.L; G. Fitzinaurice, 20th do.; W. A. Lu- 
kin, 14th do. ; W. P. Devereaux, 50th do.; F. F. 
Warden, 4.'3th do. ; J. F. Erskine, 2d do. ; James 
May llth do.: Richard M(X>rcroft, 19th do.; 
R. Woolley, 34th do. ; F. J. Loughnan, 36th do. 

Feb. 24. — Assist. Surg. O. Palmer placed at dis- 
posal of officer commanding northern division, and 
directoil to proceed in medical charge of wing of 
44th N.L under orders to embark for Ganjam. 

Feb. 2fi. — The following removals ordered: — 
f.ieiu. Cols. H. Ross from 45th to 30th N.l. ; S. 
Townsend Brom 3()th to 24th do.; J. P. James 
from 24lh to 45th do. 

Fort St, CetfrgCi March 1. — Acting Sub-Assist. 
Com. Gen. Lieut. J. Bower to be sub-assistant com- 
missary general, to complete establishment. 

Superint. Surg. James Cuddy to be superintend- 
ing surgeon of presidency division. 

Superint. Surg. L. G. Ford to be superintending 
surgeon of centre division. 

Superint. Surg. W^. Haines to be superintending 
surgeon in Ceded Districts. 

Acting Superint. Surg. W. E. E. Conwell, m.o., 
to bo a supeiintendiiig surgeon, to complete estab., 
from ]7tli Jan. 1838, v. Macleod, and posted to 
Mysore division. « 

Acting Superint. Surg. G. Meikle to be a super- 
intending surgeon, to complete estab., from 23d 
Feb., V. Macaulay, and posted to Hyderabad Sub- 
sidiary force. 

Surg. T. B. Conran to be a superintending sur- 
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gcon# to complete eitab.* ftrom Sfitli Fel).r ▼. Un- 
derwood. and potted to northern division. 

ASth N.I. Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) W. G. T. Lewis 
to be capt^ and fins. G. A. U. Falconer to be 
lieut., V. Powell dec. i date 13th July 183S. 

The following Assist. Surgeons to bo Surgeons, 
ftom dates specified :->Jaine8 Colquhoun, m.d., 
from 22d Fen. 1836, v. Davies retired; George 
Hopkins, M.0., from 25th do., v. Hay retired; 
G. A. C. Bright, from Ist March 1836, v. Williams 
retired. 

The services of Surg. A. N. Magrath placed at 
disposal of Supreme Government, with a view to 
his being employed as a surgeon In Mysore resi- 
dency. 

March 4.— Capt. Archibald Douglas. 49th N.I., 
to be military paymaster in centre division, from 
31st March 1836, v. Straton resigned the appoint- 
ment. 

Capt. Horatio Walpole, H.M. 39th F., to be 
aide-ae-canip to Commander-in-chief, from 3*)th 
Jan. 18.36, v. Capt. the Hon. Wm. O’Callaghan dec. 

Capt. John Campbell. 41st N.I., to be secretary 
to Hon. G. B. Russell, Esq., during service in 
Goomsoor; to have effect from 9th Feb. 

Head-Quarters, FfA, 26 — I.ieut. J. F. Porter to 
act as adj. of 1st L.C. until further orders, v. Fa- 
vell prom. 

Ens. Robert Woolley removed, at his own re- 
<|ue8t, from 34th to 28(h N.I. 

Feb, 27.— Ens. J. F. Erskine. 2d, to do duty 
with 46th N.I. till further orders. 

Feb. 29.— Veterin. Surg. Thomas Aston to do 
duty under veterinary surgeon of 2d L.C. at Arcot. 

March 1. — Ens. Robert Wallace removed, at his 
own request, from 5l8t to 34th N.I. 

The following postings and removals of medical 
officers ordered : — Surgeons J. T. Conran, from 
7th to (Jth L.C. ; B. Willi <ms, from 4th to .37th 
N.I.; G. Knox, from 18th N.I. to 4th L (■.; R. 
Wight, M.D.. from .33d to 17th N.I. ; W. Bannis- 
ter, from 19th to 35th do.: J. Adam from 1st 

L. C. tolBth N.I.j D. Falconer, from 17th N.I. 
to 7th L.C. ; R. Power (late prom.) to 3il L.C. : J. 
Colquhoun, m.o. (do.), to 1st do.; G. Hopkins, 

M. D. (da), to 33d N.I. ; G A. C. Bright (Jo ) to 
19th da— Assist Surgs. J. M*Kenna, from 4.5th to 
12th N.I. ; J. Gill to 17th do. ; T. White, from 
medical charge of detachment of 15th N.I. at 
Malacca to .3a do.; A. J. Will from .3d to 18th 
da ; J. Cardew, m.d., from doing duty with 46th 
to 45th do. : J. E. Porteousfrom 39lh to 44th do.; 
D. Trail, from medical charge of detachment of 
sappers and miners and convicts under orders of 
Lieut, Cotton, to 8th L.C. ; W. P. Molle, from 
doing duty with H.M. 46th F., to Ist L.C:. ; R. H. 
Manley to do duty with 18th N.I. till Assist. Surg. 
Will Joins, or until further orders ; W. Mackin- 
tosh, from doing duty with H.M. 63d F.. to me- 
dical charge of detachment of sappers and miners 
aiMl convicts under orders of Lieut. Cotton ; J. 
Bell, from doing duty under sup. surg. of Hydra- 
bad Subsidiary Force, to medical charge of de- 
tadimoit of loth N.I. at Malacca. 

Mardi 2.— Comet Henry Hall removed, at his 
own request, from 3d to 1st L.C., but to continue 
to do duty with 2d do. till further orders. 

Fort Sf. George, March 8. — Infantry, Major N. 
Alves, frcrni 26th N.I., to be lieut. col., v. Kyd 
retired ; date of com. 5th March 1836. 

26tA N.I. Capt. S. A. Rehe to be major, Lieut. 
<Brev. Capt.) H. H. Watts to be capt., and Ens. 
Edw. Pereira to be lieut., in sue. to Alves prom. » 
date of corns. 5th March 1836. 

43(i N.I. Lieut. John Millar to be capt., and 
Ens. A. G. Young to be lieut., v. Rose dec.; date 
of coins. Ist March 1836. 

Asalst. Surg. Johh Richmond app. to medical 
charge of establishment of collector of Ganjam, 
autject to approval of supreme government. 

Assist. Surg. Octavius Palmer app. to medical 
diargeof aillah of Guntoor, v. Rienmond. 

Assist. Surg. Colin Paterson, m.d., to be one of 
medical ofllcen on Neilgherries, v. M*Dougal 
permitted td resign. 

Surg. B. Wllliems to be garrison surgeon of 
TticiaBopoly, from 1st March 1836, v^ T. Wll* 
UamaieevoM* 


.Capt. F. Plowden, lOth N.I., to be deputy 
Judge advocate general, v. MacArthur. 

Head-Quarters, March 5.— Capr. R. E. Boards 
man, 7th N.I., to be president of committee as- 
sembled at Fort St. George, for investiMtlim of 
claims to pensions, in room of Lieut. Col. B. Me 
Master relieved from that duty. 

Ens. F. F. Warden removed, at his own request, 
from 45th to 29th N.I. 

March 8.— Lieut. Cantis, 15th N.I., to act aa 
adj. to that corps, v. Bean proceeded to Europe. 

Assist. Surg. P. Roe, m.d., removed from doing 
duty with H.M. 63d regt., and app. to medical 
charge of detachment of sappers and miners and 
convicts under orders of Lieut. Cotton, in room of 
Assist. Surg. W. Mackintosh ordered to rejoin and 
do duty with H.M. 63d regt. 

March 9 and 1(1 — Lieut. Col. N. .Alves (late 
prom.) posted to lOth N.I. 

The appointment of Capt. Walker, 1st N.V.D., 
to command of Ryacottah, cancelled. 

Fttre St. Gsorge, March 14. — Capt. II. Hall, 41st 

N. I., to take charge of II. C. invalids, Ac., pro- 
ceeding to Etrgland on ship Duke of Argyll, and 
Idem. E. L. Durant, 3d L.I., to do duty with de- 
tachment. 

March 15.— Ideut. Chas. Seagram, H.M. 45th 
regt.. to act as aid-de-camp to Brigadier Gen. C. 
A. Vigoureux, c.k., commanding Mysore division, 
from 27th Jan. 1836. 

Head-Quarters, March 16. — The following re- 
movals ordered :— IdcuLCols. J. Napier from 35th 
to4oth N.I.;. T. Marrett from (ith to .35th do.; 
H. Fenwick from 40th to 6th do. 

March 21.-^Idcut. Col. W. Isacke removed from 
9th to 36th N-l., and Lieut. C?ol. W. Strahaii from 
latter to former regt. 

The following removals orderctl in artillery 
2d-Lieut. W. M. Gabbett from 4th to 2d bat.; 
Supern. 2d-Lieut. F. C, Vardon from 3tl to 2d do. ; 
Supern. 2d-Lieut. C. H. Hutchinson from 2d to 
3d do. 

Returned to duty, from Europe. — Feb. 19. CapL 
R. B. Boardman, 7th N.I.— Lieut. J. P. James, 

24th N.I.— Lieut. Col. Hugh Kyd, 39th N.I 

Lieut. J. A. Stoddart, 5th N.I.— 2.3. Assist. Surgs. 

O. Palmer, John Gill, and R. H. Manley. — 26. 
('apt. John (Jhisholm, artillery. — Lieut. James 
Norman. 4lh L.C. — Lieut. Wm. Hereford, 5th 
N.I.— Lieut. D. 11. Stevenson, 12th N.I.— Lieut. 
Thomas .Austen, 12th N.I. — Ens. A. H. North, 
.30th N.I. — Cornet St. V. Pitcher. Cth L.C. — 
March 8. Capt. J. A. Howden, Burop. Regt. 

Permitted to Retire from Service of Hon, Company, 
— Feb. 19. Surg. John Hay, 2(l-member of Medi- 
cal Board, from 25th Feb. 1836 — 2.3.' i-icut. Col. 
H. Kyd, 10th N.I., from date of his embarkation 
for Europe. — March 1. Surg.T. H. Davies, late 1st- 
member of Medical Board, from 22d Feb. 1836. 

Lieut. O. Reynolds, of the 26th N.I., having 
been reported qualified in the Hindoostanee km- 
ffuage for the duties of interpreter, is exempted 
from further examinatkm, and is deemed by the 
Commander-in-chief entitled to the reward autho- 
rized by the Hon. the Court of Directors. 

Ens. A. E. Brooke, of the 5th N.I,, has been 
reported by the Military Examining Committee at 
the College, to have passed the prescribed exami- 
nation in the Hindoostance language as a4jutant. 

Lieut, and Brev. Capt. Nedham, of the .3(Vth 
regt. N.I., having been examined by the College 
Board, and reported to be ** a very superior Te- 
Inga scholar, and fully qualified to perform, with- 
out any aid whatever, every duty in that language 
that can fall to him, in the course of any service Tn 
which a knowledge of Teluga may be required,*' 
has been deemed by the Commander-ln-chief enti- 
tled to the usual honorary reward. 

Cornet F. J. Carruthers, of the 2d L.C., haa 
been reported by the Military Examining Com- 
mittee at the College to have a sufficient know- 
ledge of the Hludoostanee language to qualify 
him fbor the performance of his duties as adjutant, 

LiS^*%M.^ofi(vt Ma^ay!^ of the^lSi^,^^ ’ 
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follnwinff niUlitUui to Ihe ll.st of oHii ors cntitlMl to 
<)fl-rt*ckoninf{s i» :iiithoriml, viz. — I’ols. K. W. 
WllHon and Kdwar«l K,<{w»r(]i}| ii half share 

from the Fund, from :i(!'ih Sept. lltVi. 

Ki;iii.oi;r.ii.s. 

Trt Europe Fob. 1!). Lieut. W. llussoll, 18th 

N.l. (to prnteod from western const, via Bombay 
and Ecypt).— 2fi. Lieut, f’ol. S. 'rownsend. 3mfi 
N.L, for heJilth. — Capt. 11. Hall, 41st N.L, for 
health. — March 1. Lieut. E. tr. I’aynton, 8th 

N.L, for health Lieut. W. S. Ommanney, 2d 

L.C Lieut. S. W. J. Molony, filh L.C. (to em- 

bark from western roast). — 4 Assist. Sure. D. 
Macdougall, m.u., for health. — 8. Lieut. .1. H. 
Bean, l.'ith N.L, for health (to embark from Sin- 

ffapore) Lieul. E. L. Durant, ;iil L.I., for health. 

—11. Lieut. A. J. lladtleld, ;i7ih N.L, fur health. 
— 15. Lieut..). S. Du Vernet, 24th N.l. 

To Sea Feb. 2.1. Capt. C. W. Nepean, deputy 

judge aiiv. gen. , until 1st Nov. ItClii, for health. — 
26. 2d- Lieut. F. Bolhrck, c»)rps of sappers and 
miners, ditto ditto. 

Kstendtfd. — Feb. 2.'1. .Surg. Sir Thomas Sevestre, 
K.T.S., at Cape of Good Hope, for tweivc months. 


SIIIIMMNG. 

Arrival. 

Fjsf. 23. HajHSt Fleming, from Calcutta — 2!». 
AaUnnettr, Alder, from Mauritius and Foudi- 
cherry.— M ahcih!. Vlrurl^. Laiigley, from China, 
Manilla, Jtc.--U. Hr/rnt Macalister, from Singa- 
p<»re, &c. — 10. Pratn tar, Buttanshnw, fiom Mau- 
ritius; ('nurier fir St. Pierre, Besti([ue, from Cti- 
ringa and Pondicherry. — 12. IJoftdx, Garrett, from 
Mauritius. — 15. Burgess, from Mauri- 

tius.— KJ. Karl of liutrarrofi, llinc, from t!hina 
an<l Straits.'-'17* iiebrrra. Heron, from Calcutta. 
— 21. ('fiaihvl-Vhfirtaa^ Dolby, frtim Philadelphia; 
Catherine, Walker, from Vi/.agap..taiu. — 22. Eliza- 
hethy Kelso, frtnnGanjam. 

De/mrtarex. 

Fitn. 1(1. Premier, Byron, for I.nndon fsince des- 
troyed by (ire) : Ge.artre (iartiiner. Smith, for Phila- 
delphia i im«l H.M.S. Crozier, on .t cruize. — 

2(i. ll.M.S. Iiuln\i'h,iium,im a cruize. — 211. 1LM..S. 
Awiromarhe, t'hads, for Vi/.agapatam and (Cal- 
cutta. — M Alien 6. rex, Currie, for London; 

Antoinette, Adler, for Pondicherry.— 10. llindos- 
tan, Redman, for Vizagapatam and (Calcutta. — 12. 
Gleiiclfr, Langley, for Bombay — 14. Hau'ke, Bar- 
retto, for Mauritius. — 10. IMn/d.f, (iarrett, for 
Covelong. — 18. e/Mcfr////,' Bristow, for L<m- 

don. — 20. Gunpes, Burgess, tor Akyab — HA.Churlre 
Wharton, Dolby, for Calcutta 27. La lielle Al- 

liance, Arkcoll, for Loiulon. 


BIRTHS, MARRI.AGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

UIUTIIS. 

Jan. 12. At Monlmein, the lady of John Ker- 
bey. Esq., assist, surg., artillery, of a daughter. 

Veb.€u At Trichinopuly, the lady of Lieut. 
Alex. Shirrefs, sub. assist, com gen., of a son. 

11. At Cochin, the lady of Lieut. W. II. Welch, 
26th N.l., of a daughter. 

16. On her voyage to Penang, the latiy of Lieut. 
F. B. Ashley, of the artillery, of a daughter. 

19. At Bellary, the lady of Assist. .*f<utg. Butler, 
of a son. 

23. At Bangalore, the lady of the Rev. Joseyih 
Wright, senior chaplain at that station, of twins 
(a son and daughter). 

^ 24. At Cannanore, the lady of the Rev. J. C. 
Street, of a daughter. 

29. At the Mount, the wife of Lieut. James Nor- 
nian, 4th L.C., of a daughter. 

“7 At St. Thom^, the lady of Peter Cator, Esq., 
registrar of the Supreme Court, of a son. 

March 1. At Manantoddy, in WynaacI, the Kady 
of (japt. W. W. Baker, 32d N.L, of a daughter. 

7 “ At Rowehpilly, the iady of Lieut. W. D. Er- 
skinc, of a daughter. 

2. At Madras, the lady of J. G. Wroughton, 
Em., C.S., of agon. 

4. At Bangalore, the lady of Capt. I. C, (Coffin, 
piwmas^, of a daughter (since dead), 
of a dwghtw CapL E. Francklyu, 
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17. At Bangalore, the lady of (*apt. John Hill, 
deputy assist, com. general, of a son. 

MAKKTAGKS. 

Feh. 20. At Ootacamund, Neilgherrics, Edmund 
.Smith, Esq., of the civil service, to Hester, eldest 
daughter of C. M. Lushlngton, Esq. 

March 9. At Bellary, Anthony PMward Angelo, 
Esq., judge and criminal judge of that station, to 
Eliza Law, daughter of Capt. Frazer, of H..M. 
.Wth regt. 

14. Ai Sccunfierahad, (Capt. James Oliphnnt, of 
the Madras engineers, to Sophia, second daughter 
of Lieut. (Col. Trewman, commanding the Ilydra- 
ba<l siib.^idiury force. 

TJKATHS. 

Jan. 2(1. Mr. Robert Drucin, aged 29. 

20. At KamptCf!, Win. Shejiherd, son of (Capt. T. 
P- Hay, 22d rt^gt. 

Veh. a. At. sea, Capt. John Tucker, of the Car- 
natic European Veteran Battalion. 

13. At Madras, Mr. Win. Bitchie, st?niorexami- 
mrr in the oflice of the Board of Bevenuc, in his 
.Vlil year. 

!(!. At Secunderabad, Ens, W. F. Newby, of the 
right wing .Madras Kur(>}>e:in Regt. 

Marrli ]. At Masulipaiaiii, Capt. W. Bose, of 
the 43d regt. N.l. 

5. Killed in action, in the Gonmsnr district, 
Ens. C. J. Giblxm, of the 14th regt. ami Sn- 

peniutnerary 2d-Lieni. R Bromley, of the artil. 

(i. Mrs. M. T. V.inderputt. 

7 . At Bellary, Margaret, wife of Ilccter Mac- 
quarie, Ksit-, of H.M. 55tli regiment. 

K Mr. Arathooii Gregory, aged 73* 

14. At Viz.igapatam, the Rev.W. C'hester, chap- 
lain of that station. 

15. At Ootacamund, Neilgherries, John Solo- 
mon Hall, Es(].. of Madras, .aged <15. 

I.ateif/. Capt. Sinclair, of H.M. 55th regt. This 
unfortunate officer committed suiciile by hanging 
himself on the road from Bellary to Madr.as. 


^otnbai). 

GOVEUNMKNT ORDERS, &c. 

TUUli OF INSPECTION. 

Head-quarters, Poona. Jan, 26 , 18:16.-— 
The Commander- iii.ciiief having very re- 
cently recorded his opinion of the great 
gratification fie derived from witnessing 
ifie correct practice made by the troop of 
horse artillery stationed at Sholapuor, has 
nuicii pleasure in being now enabled to 
add, the very favoiirahle impression made 
upon him, by baving seen, for two sue. 
cessive days, tlic practice made under the 
directions of Lieut.- Col. Stevenson, by 
tfie troops at the head-quarters of the 
fiorse artillery here, in spheiical case, 
round sfiot, and grape, the first day, an(i 
in red-hot shot, against u field magazine, 
and in live shells from nioitars, against a 
small field-work, the second day. So cor- 
rect was it, that all was eflected whicli 
was intended or could have been wished, 
and wliicli could not prove otherwise than 
pleasing to the Commander-in-chief, as 
lieing to him a guarantee of what he had 
to depend upon in the case of the services 
of this fine army being called into active 
operations under their present zealous and 
professional talented commander, Lieut,. 
Col. Stevenson, who, however, assured ttie 
Commander-in-chief*, that the merit of 
making this fine corps what it is, was 
mainly due to Brigadier Russell, from 

(FJ 



whom lie received over the charge of it. 
And here the Cominander.in'Chicf can- 
not refrain from repeating tlic regret lie 
feels at the approaching departure of ISri. 
gadier Russell (compelled to return to 
Europe for a time by ill-health,) to whom 
his Excellency’s best thanks are due for 
the able manner in which he has dis- 
charged the duties of commandant of ar- 
tillery during the last eighteen months 
that he (Sir John Keane) has held the 
command of the Bombay army. 

EXAMINATION OP JUNIOR CIVIL SERVANTS. 

Notification, — liombay Castle^ Feb, 10, 
18:36.— 'Hie resolution of Government, 
dated the 16th of Sept. 1824, ileclaring 
that every writer should pass an exami- 
nation in the Mahrattee or Guzerattee 
language, in addition to the Hindustanec, 
before his promotion to the second step, in 
any line, having of late, been to some ex- 
tent, overlooked in the promotion of the 
junior civil servants, the Governor in 
Council is now pleased to publish that re- 
solution for general information, and to 
declare that, in future, the rule will be 
strictly enforced. 

The Right Hon. the Governor in Coun- 
cil, is further pleased to notify, tiiat, by 
having passed in a second language (that 
is, one beside Hindoostanec,) a civil ser. 
vaiit will only be entitled to promotion in 
a province, within which, such second 
language is generally spoken. In other 
words, the having passed an examination 
in Guzerattce, will not entitle to promotion 
in the Mahratta country, and vice vesru. 

The vernacular language of the Carna- 
tic, or of the principal portions of the 
zilla of Dharw'ar, being the Canarcse, and 
the Government having decided on the 
gradual adoption of that language, as the 
medium for tiansacting all public busi- 
ness in that province, the Governor in 
Council has been pleased to resolve, that 
civil servants (commencing with the wri- 
ters of 1880) will not in future be con- 
sidered as entitled to promotion in that 
zillab, unless they shall have previously 
passed an examination in the Canarese us 
well as in the Mahratta language. 

The Right Hon. the Governor in Coun- 
cil has been pleased to resolve, that, in fu- 
ture, the examinations in the Guzerattce, 
and Mahrattee languages, shall he held 
before the committee of examination at 
the presidency. 

It is accordingly hereby notified, for the 
information of all those concerned, that 
no one will be considered in future as eii- 
titled to promotion to a first or second 
assistantship without having first passed an 
examination at the presidency, in the ver- 
nacular language of the country, in which 
his promotion is to take place. 

Such parts of this notification as extend 
to the acquisition of the Canarese lan- 
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guage, will not be enforced until the 1st 
of January next; and the examinations in 
Canarcse will be held at such times and 
places, as the Governor in Council may 
fix, under a committee to be specially ap- 
pointed for the purpose. 

In the event of any emergency occur- 
ring, which, with a view to the interests of 
the public service, shall imperatively re- 
quire a relaxation of any of die rules here, 
by published, the Governor in Council re- 
serves to hiiiiself the liberty of relaxing 
such rule, so fur as may he necessary ; but 
the case shall never be considered or re- 
ferred to, as a precedent. 

NKW MEMBER OF COUNCIL. 

Bovihuy CasUef Mnrch 2, 1886.— The 
Hon. James Rurish, Esq., appointed liy 
the Hon. the Court of Directors to be a 
iiietnher of this Government, has this day 
taken the oaths and his seat in the Council 
of Bombay under die usual salute. 

COURT MARTIAL. 

LIEUT. W. LONG. 

Head Qtiartcrx^ Itombat/f Feb. 2, 1886. — 
At a general court-martial re-assemblcd 
at Poona, on the 28th Dec. 1885, anil of 
which Lieiit.-Col. J. Scott, of H. M. 4th. 
Regt. L. Drags, is president, Lieut. W. 
Long, of the 8di Regt. N. 1. was tried on 
the following charges, viz. 

1st Charge . — For highly iinoflicer-Uke 
conduct in the following itistances : 

1st. In refusing to receive an official 
letter addressed to him on the 16th June 
1885, by liieut. Hunter, commanding the 
Poona Police corpse, relative to a certain 
claim against him by Subedar Motcc 
Ram, and other olficial business connected 
with the period during which he, Lieut. 
Long, had previously iield command of 
the said corps, at the same time telling 
the man who presented the letter to him, 
to throw it away. 

2d. In withholding all explanation on 
the above circumstances, when applied to 
on the subject, by Lieut. Hunter, in a 
note dated 19di June 1885, to which he, 
Lieut. I^ong, returned no reply. 

•2d. Charge , — For highly disgraceful 
conduct, unbecoming the character of an 
officer and a gentleman, in falsely stating 
in a letter addressed to the adjutant of the 
the Regt. N. 1., dated Bonihay, 8tli July 
1885, that he knew' nothing about the 
letter alluded to by Lieut. Hunter, in his 
(Lieut. Hunter’s) letter to the principal 
collector of Poona, dated the 20th June 
1835, as having been returned to him un- 
opened, and that it must have been re- 
turned by mistake on the part of the 
orderly who brought it ; he, Lieut. Long 
w'cll knowing that the letter in question 
was that addressed to him by Lieut. Hun- 
ter, on the 16th June 1885, which' he- 
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refiiBed to receive, and desired the man 
who presented it to throw it away. 

Upon which charges the court cume to 
the following decision : 

Revised I^inding . — The court having 
taken into their mature considerntion the 
remarks of Jlis Ex. the Comm. -in-chief, 
contained in the military secretHry*s letter, 
see reason to annul their former award, 
and co.nne to the following decision, viz . — 

That the prisoner Lent. W. latng, Hlh 
Kegt. N. 1., is guilty of the 1st instance 
nf the Ist charge, excepting that Lieut. 
Jjong did not tell the man who presi-nted 
the letter to him, to throw it away. 

Guilty of the 2ud instance of the 1st 
charge. 

Guilty of the 2d charge, excepting 
having directed the man who presented 
the letter, to throw it away. 

That Lieut. Long is guiity of all and 
«*very otlier part of the charges preferred 
against him. 

Scnlence . — The court having found the 
prisoner guilty, as above specified, do 
sentence hitn, the said Lieut. W. I^ong, 
^tli Kegt. N. I., to lose one step of his 
regimental rank as a Lieut, in the 8tli 
N. 1. which will place him immediately 
below Lieut. A, S. Hawkins, and above 
Lieut. 11. C. Morse, and that his com- 
mission as Lieut, in the Army, and in the 
8th N. L, shall liear date and have effect 
one day after the date of Lieut. A. S. 
Hawkins, and fuither, to be severely and 
publicly reprimanded at such time and 
jjlace as II is Exc. the Commander-in- 
chief, may he pleased to direct. 

(Signed) J. Scott, Lieut. Col. 

and President. 

1 approve of the above revised finding, 
but cannot conlirin the sentence. 

(Signed) .John Kf.ank, Tdeut. Gen. 

Commander-in-chief. 

Remarks by the Commander- in -chief. 

Lieut. Long being found guilty, not 
only of unotliccrlikc conduct in the in- 
stances alleged to ill the 1st charge, but also 
of highly disgraceful conduct uiibecomitig 
the character of an oflicer and a gentleman, 
in making false assertions in an oflicial 
letter, as stated in the second ; dismissal 
from the service was the proper and the 
only punishment the court could aw'ard, 
by the express <{eclarntion of the Articles 
of War. 

The court have not stated any circtim- 
filancc's of an extenuating nature, which 
nriay have led them to regard Lieut. L<ing'.s 
conduct, as falling short of the full extent 
of the Articles of War ; nor after an atten- 
tive perusal of their proceedings, have 1 
been able to discover any such grounds 
lor the very lenient sentence they have 
awarded after such a finding. 

It is 11 11 necessary to comment on the 
conduct of Lieut. Long, as exhibited in 


tlic occurrences which gave rise to this 
trial. The pnhhciy recorded opinion of 
so many of his brother odicers, after didi- 
beralc enquiry, must be to him a heavier 
punishment than the )>enalty they have 
adjudged, were it even to be inflicted. 

1 can only hope that the lenity shown to 
Lieut. Long on this occasion, and the 
narrow' escape he has had from ahsolulu 
ruin, will not be w-ithoiit their efiect ; but 
that in tlie career still left open to him, he 
will endeavour to efliice the stigma of his 
past misconduct, and regain the good 
opinion of his brother officers, and the 
authorities under whom he serves, by 
more rigitily adhering to the rules of 
gentlemanlike propriety, and restraining 
that intein]>erate and reckless spirit, to the 
indulgence of which his present discredi- 
lahle position may he entirely ascribed. 

Lieut. Long is released from arrest, and 
directed to join his regiment. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, Sec. 

Territorial Department. — Jlnven ne. 

Feb. 2.'i. Mr. R. Keays to act as second assistant 
to principal collector of Surat. 

Mr. F. Sims to act as third assistant to principal 
collector of Surat. 

Mr. J. Rose to act as fourth assistaut to principal 
collector of Poona. 

March 1. Mr. \V. C. Ilruce to l>e collector of cus- 
toms and town duties, report er-genera I on external 
commerce, and collector of lancT revenue, Bombay. 

Territorial Dt'ftartment - Finance. 

March l.’i. Assist. Sutr. S. Fraser to act, pro 
tempore, as deputy assa> -master of mint. 

Judhrinl Dcftartmenf, 

FWi. 24. Spencer Compton, Esq., to be clerk to 
Hon. the l.)hief .tustice of the Supreme (Jourt of 
Judicature, from 10th Feb. 

March 1. The Hon. James Sutherland, Esq., to 
be judge and session judge of Surat, and agent for 
Right Hon. the (lovernor, at that station. 

The Hon. Edward Iriaisidc, Esq., to be chief 
judge at courts of sudder dewanee and sudder 
loiijdarec adawliit. 

General Department. 

March 1. Razett Dovetoii, Esep, to be civil audi- 
tor and mint master. 

17- Mr. H. Brown to act as civil auditor and 
mint-master from .0th March, until return of Mr. 
Doveton to presidency. 

Mr. J. Buchanan was examiiu>d in the printed 
regulations of government, on the27tli Jan., by a 
committee assembled for that purpose, and was 
fouml quite competent to enter on the transaction 
of public business. 


FmcAwWis, ^r.~Feb. 27. Mr. Wm. Richardson, 
to Cape of Gooil Hope, for eighteen months, for 
health. 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Fe6. pj. The Rev. James Jackson, m.a., to be 
chaplain of Bhooj, and to visit Rajeote four times 
In the year, spending two Sabbaths there at each 


• “cv.j.jacKson, M.A., chaplain 

of Bhooj, to be acting chaplain of Bycullaand 
Taniiah, during absence of the Rev. W. K. Flet- 
cher on sick cert. 


I^eavr of Absence — Feb. 27. The Rev. W. K. 
J letcher, A.M., to NciJghcrry Hills, for one vear, 
lor health. 
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MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS. &c. 

Uombajf Cnstlct Feb, 22. 183fJ. — Lieut. Kilner to 
be actli^ executive engineer at Deesa, during ab- 
aence of^Lieut. Harris. 

3d L.C. Lieut. M. R. Daniel, having retired on 
27tb March ia'l5, prior lo liis prom, on 12th Oct. 
1M35, his coinmis»ion to licut. to be cancelled, and 
Cornet F. F. Taylor to be licut., v. Scott prom. ; 
date of rank 12th Oct. 18.15. 

Cadet of Cavalry F, Ashworth admitted on cs- 
tab., and prom, to cornet. — Cadet of Kngineers 
Henry Wood admitted on ditto, and prom, to 2<l- 
lieuL— Cadet of Infantry A. U. Saunders admitted 
on ditto, and prom, to ensign. 

Lieut. Mayor, (ith N.L, to Lake charge of 
engineer department at Surat, from 24th Jan., and 
perform Lieut. Ilebbert’s duties, during his ab- 
sence on leave to presidency. 

Feb. 25.— Lieut. N'-vh, of engineers, penniUetl 
to proceed to presidency, (mi duty. 

Vr.b. 2f). — Capt. K. St.inton to ,*ict as commissary 
of stores at Uelgauin, during absence of Capt. ti. 
W. (Jibson. 

The following officers, cadets of season h* 

have brevet ratrk of captain, from dates specifieil : 
viz. — Lieut. J. Beek, flth N.I., from 4th Jan. 

— Lieuts. A. SViiOdhiirn, 2."»th N.I. ; II. W. llon- 
nf?r, 4th do. : and T. ('andy, 2tJth do. ; all from 
11th Feb. 18315. — Lient. D. Carstairs, 0th N.I., 
from 1.5th Feb. lK.'t(i.— Lieuts. A. R. Wilson, I4tli 
N.I., and R. .1. (’rozier, 20th do. : both from 20th 
Feb. m-W.— Lieut. T. Mitchell, 15th N.L; A. F. 

D. Frazer, 15th do. ; J. K. Gloag, 2d Gr. do. : R. 
J. LlttlewfXKl, 0th do.; and J. Liddell, 2 . 3 d do.; 
all from 21st Feb. HOC. 

.1/^rr/i2.—Col. Sullivan, of Il.M. 0th or Royal 
Warwickshire Rcgt., to be a brigadier of 2d class, 
while exercising coinm.'uul of garrison of Bombay. 

Mart'll 8.~The following temporary arrange- 
ments confirmed Lieut. H. W. Preedy, 25th 
>r.L, to act as adj. to that regt , during absence of 
Lieut.Woodburii, on sick cert, to Deccan. — l.iout. 

E. W. Agar, 3d N.I., to act as adj. to that regt , 
from 3d Jan. to 15th F’eb. 1«:50 — Lieut. H. Cot- 
grave to act as adj. to details of 1.5th N 1. at Tun- 
iia, Bliewndy, &c., from 0th March. — Lieut, ll. J. 
Crozicr to act as adj. to detachment of 20ih N.I. 
proceeding to Dhoolia. — Kiis. H. Vincent, loth 
N.L, to act as <ju. mast, to that regt., from date of 
departure of Lieut. Echalaz to presidency. — Capt. 
J. D. Brown, loth N.L, to act as interp. to that 
regt. from 20th Feb. — I.icut. and Adj. T. Jackson, 
lOrh N.L, to act as qu. mast, to that regt. from 
23(1 Feb.— Lieut. A. I I. Williams, I.'Uh N.I., to act 
as staff officer to detachments at Balmeer, from 
14th Feb. 

23th N.I. Ens. G. 11. Roliertson to be interp. in 
Mahratta language; date 18th Feb. ]83tl. 

March 11.— Capt. H. Pelham, 10th N.L, trans- 
ferred to invalid establishment. 

Lieut. C. Walker, of engineers, to be an assistant 
to superintendent of roads, tanks, &c., v. Lieut. 
T. M. B. Turner. 

March Id.— 2d- Lieut. P. L. Hart, of engineers, 
to be an assi-tant to inspecting engineer of south- 
ern division of army. 

March 17. — lof/i N.I. Liiut. A. Echalez to be 

3 11 . m 'St. and interp. in H indoostauec Uinguage ; 
ate 15th Feb. 183fJ. 

Ens. Evans, 0th N.L, to be line adj. to field de- 
tachment in Myhcc Kauiita, under command of 
Capt. D. Forbes. 

Consequent on departure of Capt. T. B. Jervis 
to England, Capt. Waddington to resume his ap- 
pointment of superintending engineer at presi- 
dency. 

(The situation of inspecting engineer, southern 
division of army, will cimtinue vacant, pending a 
reference made to the Court of Directors). 

March 21.— Surg. J. P. Rlach pennitted to re- 
main in Persia, for purpo-.e of being employed on 
personal staff of His Majesty the King of Persia. 

Capt. W. Ogilvtc assumed charge of duties of 
pay office, Poona division of army, on 10th Feb. 

Returned to duty, from Kurope. — Feb. 22, Capt. 
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G. Boyd, 2dGr. N.L— Licut. G. L. Jacob, ditto. — 
I.ieut. R. Fartiuhaf, tith N.L— 28. Ens. J. W^. 
Auld. 2(;th N.I. 


FITKLOIJRHS. 

To Europe.— Feb. 22. Assist. Surg. M. S’tovell, 
Mh N.L, for health — 23. Lieut. J. Beck, flth N.L, 
for health. — Lieut. E. Andrews, 7tb N.I.,* for 
health.— 28. Capt. T. B. Jervis, supcrintondiiig 
engineer at prc?sidency. — March H. f’apt.W. Maun- 
scJi, fi'h N.L, for health. — 15. Lieut. G. Fisher, 
12th N.L, for heals h. 

To NriU'hrrrf/ IVlln —Feb. 20. Lieut. Ramsay, 
24th N. I., for twelve months, for health. — March H. 
Brigadier G. A. Litchfield, commanding at Shola- 
pore, ditto ditto. 

To Oipe of liuoil Hope. — Feb. 22. Capt. G. W . 
Gibson, regt. of artillery, for two years, fcir health. 
— ^2:). Assist. Surg. J. J. Cunningham, ditto ditto. 
— March 8. Capt. T. Mylne, 1st L.C., ditto ditto. 
— 14. Capt. W. Harris, executive engineer of N. 
D.A., ditto ditto. — 15. Brev. Col. Garraway, 
14tli N.I., ditto ditto (eventually to Europe). 

Canceilctl . — Feb. 28. The furlough to Europe 
granted to Capt. E. Walter, .3d L.C. 


i\IA RINK DEPARTMENT. 

C*oinmander Wilson rtsumed charge of offices of 
controller of doc k yartis, lx>at master, and agent 
for transports, on 17th February. 


SHIPPING. 

Arricaht. 

March 3. II. C. schooner Ct/rene, Gurncll, from 
Persian tJulf and Muscat.— 4. AiiclnUIr, Steele, 
from Calcutta.— 17 . H.M.S. I’ictor, Crozier, from 
Calcutta, Madras, and Mangalore. — 18. Il.M. sio -p 
of w'ar FJphiustone, Low, iVom Bassadoic and 
Muscat. — 21. Swallow, Adam, from (,'nlcutta, ike 
— ^24. Allnlevic, ('lurke, from ('alcuttaand Alleppy. 

Departures. 

March 17* Triton, Diicom, for Malabar coast 
and Bordeaux; Apr, Nicol, for Madras. — 18. Il.t'. 
armed steamer Haph Lindmp, Rowband, for 
Suez. — 2U. Andrews, for Malabar I'oast .and 

Salem; i^nil, K ing, for Salem ; II.M.S. 
rer, Sparshott, to sea. — ^28. Trinculo, IIcssc, for 
Liverpool ; John Caiojr’tell, Clcland, for Clyde. 

To Sail. — Gorenada, for Liverpool, on 28th 
March ; Richard Walker, for ditto, I8th April ; 
Palmira, for London, loth April. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
dp: ATMS. 

BIRTHS. 

Jan. 28. At Hajrote, the lady of Conrad Owen, 
Ksq., 1st L.C., of a dfaughter. 

— At Malligaum, the lady of Captain George 
Smith, 2C5th N.L, of a son. 

Feb. 5. Mrs. G. Scales, uf a son. 

7* At Poonah, the lady of C'apt. Mignan, Bom- 
bay Eiirop. Regt., of a daughter. 

13. At Bombay, the lady of Henry Willis, Esq., 
of a son. 

2!l. Mrs. Blowers, of a son. 

March 2. At Bombay, Mrs. Edgccumbe W. Ed- 
wards, of a daughter. 

.3. At Girgauin, the lady of Lieut. Thombury, 
of a .son. 


MARKIACKS. 

Feb. 22 v\t Byeullah, Mr. George S. Collett to 
Mi.ss A. U. Hackney. 

March 25. At Bombay. Ens. Lamliert .Scott, 2dth 
regt. N.L, to Jane Mary, second daughter of Sa- 
ville Marriott, Esq. 


HEATH. 

March 25. At Bombay, aged 18, W. O. Russell. 
Esq., of the civil service, eldest son of the late 
Sir Win. O. Russell, chief justice of Bengal. 
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GKNEnAT. ORDERS.— MILITARY REDUCTIONS 
AND ALTERATIONS. 

Dead •Quarters, Colurnbo, Dec. 26^ 1835- 
No. 1. The subject of the Colonial Military 
Kxperuliturc haviiifr been under thcconsi* 
deration of the Ki"lit ITon. the Governor 
and Council, the fullowin;r reductions and 
alterations have been resolved upon. 

2. The appointments of commandant at 
Korenagalle, Matura, lltiaiiwelle, MatcIIe 
and Fort McDonald, those of staff' officer 
fit Ifadoolla and Kornefralle, and that of 
iDodical attendant on His Exc. the Gover. 
nor, will cease to be borne on the military 
schedules from the 1st proximo. 

3. The command allowance at Kandy 

will be fixed at and that at Trinco- 

inalee at ;£3() per mensem, also from the 
Ist proximo. 

4. Tlie allowances at present paid to the 
situations nl)olished liy No. 2 General Or- 
der, as well as the diff'ereiice between the 
present and rates of coiiiinand allowance at 
Kandy and Trincomalee, will be continued 
to the officers now holding the several ap- 
pointments fur six months, from the 1st 
proximo, as a contingent charge, unless 
these officers should, during that period, 
be appointed to other situations. 

5. The corp of armed Lascoreens is to 
be flisbanded, with as little delay as possi- 
ble, in conformity to instructions winch will 
be issued by the deputy adjutant general. 

f>- The officer commanding the armed 
Lascoreens will continue to draw his pre- 
sent allowances for six months, from the 
1st proximo, upon the same condition with 
the other officers whose appointments arc 
abolished. 

7. The native officers of the above corps 
will be pensioned according to tbeir re- 
spective claims. 

8. The non-commissioned officers and 
privates will receive a gratuity equal to 
six months pay from the end of the month 
in which they are respectively discharged. 

9. The men of the Ceylon llifle llegi- 
ment enlisted since the IGth Ang. 1830, as 
well as tliose who may hereafter enlist in 
that corps, will receive 2d. each per diem 
in addition to tbeir present pay of 6d. from 
the 1st proximo ; which charge is to be 
brought to account in the unfixed contin- 
gent abstract of the Ceylon regiment. 

10. The Major-general trusts that this 
act of consideration and liberality on the 
part of His Exc. and the Council will be 
felt and appreciated as it ought to be by 
the men. of the Ceylon Rifle Regiment, 
and that they will shew that it is so by 4 
continuance of good and soldier-like con- 
duct, which, while it is the best return a 
soldier can make for any favour the go- 
vernment under which he serves may confer 
upon him, constitutes at the same time his 


strongest claim to the benefit of its future 
protection. 

11. The officers at present holding the 
sltiuvtion of commandant at Kornegalle, 
Matura, Ruanwelle, Matelle, and Fort 
McDonald, will, notwithstanding the re. 
duction of the command allowances, con- 
tinue in ciiarge of those posts as hereto- 
beforo, until further orders. 


SHIPPING. 

jirrivaljt at Colombo. — March ?• V/ifleyfietd,funn 
Loiulon.— K. Mcmintr/. from London, Madeira, and 
Cape, and sailed litli for Hombay. 

BIHTIf. 

March 7. At Kandy, the lady of W. 11. Whiting, 
Estp, C.S., of a daughter. 


Singapore. 

P.IRTHS. 

Jon 20. The lady of the Ilcv. Ira Tracy, Ame- 
rican missionary, of a son. 

Feh. 5. The lady of I.ieut. Begbie, Madras artil- 
lery, of a daughter. 

DEATH. 

Dec. 27, laiS. Emily Jane, wife of Lieut. George 
Rowlandson, Madras artillery, aged 2iK 


iDutef) iUntria. 

SIIirPING. 

Arrivnln at Batavia. — March 11. Fturmidahle, from 
I.iverptK)!.—- 2d. Lotus, Lujfton, and Royal Sore 
rfncM, all from N.S. Wales. — Malcolm, fromLondon 


jHem ;5>outb SlSllalrs. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrimh /. — March 10. Protector, from Mauritius. 
1,'i. North Briton, from Leith. — 16. Hind, from 
Launceston ; William Inplis, from London, Dant- 
zic, and Batavia. — 17 . Marian Watson, from Lon- 
don, — 20. Jane Goudie, from Mauritius; Ulysses, 
from Hobart Town. — 21. Stirling Castle, from do. 
— ^22. Murffaret Graham, and Asia, both from do. 
—24. Alice, from Liverpool. — 20. William, from 
Launceston ; Siren, from Hobart Town. — 29. 
Janet, from Greenock; Chalcedony, from New 
Zealand. — April.!. Bencoolen, from London and 
Hobart Town.— 4. New York Packet, from Valpa- 
rasio; FJizabeth, from Launceston. — 17 . Black 
Warrior, from Hobart Town; Alexander, from 
Calcutta ; Lady of the Lake, from China. 

Departur&t . — March 17, Vansittart, for Hobart 
Town. — 18. Francis Freeling, for ditto.— 22. Inte- 
^ty, for Hobart To>vn and Calcuttoi Henry 
Wellesley, for Batavia. — 2.3. Ellen, for Batavia.<^ 
April 16. Richard Reynolds, for Java. 


Van iDUmen*0 Hanb. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrival at Hobart Town. — March 30. Egyptian, 
rrom London. 


ittaurttiud. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. — 'March 23. Helen, from Capo. — 26. 
Blakely, fVnni I.iverpool. — April (i. Oansman, 
from London; Irnw, from Marseilles. — 15. Gil- 
hart Monro, from Bordeaux. — 20> Africa, from 
London. 
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2|e|MrCure#.— :April 7 . Isabetia, for Syaiicy.--0. 
Helen, for Madras; Blakelejf, for Calciilta. 


ciTiipe of Oiiooii ?!;ope. 

COMM ANDA NTSHIPS. 

The Commander-in-chief and Governor, 
with the aiithoritv of the Noble Lord the 
Secretary for the Colonial Department, has 
established four coinmandantships : viz . — 
Graham's Town, Lieut. Col. Somerset, 
K.H.; Cape Town, Col. Hare, 27tli 
Foot; Port Elizabeth, Capt. Evatt; and 
Robber's Island, Capt. Wolfe, 98tli regi- 
ment.— London Paper. 

siiipriNO. 

jtrt-ivtth in Table Bay.— May 12. Hrlt-n Mnr, 
from Rio dc Janeiro. — 27* Hortrusia, iroiu Liver- 
1^1.— 211. Chefirful, from Liverpool.-.Kl. Oiivia, 
from Rio do Janeiro.— June 1. Strath Kdin, from 
London. 


BiaxHS. 

March 22. Mrs. Rice Jones, of a daughter. 

April 4. At Belvldcre, Knysna, the lady of T. II. 
Duthie, Esq., of a son. 

Iff. Mrs. Twycross, of a son. 

24. At Cuyler Manor, Uitenhage, Mrs.W. Arm- 
strong, of a daughter. 


MAKRIAGE.S. 

April 11. At Cape Town, Wm. Homewood, Esq., 
to Magdalena Sophia Carolina, only daughter of 
11. G. Keevc, Esq. 

13. At Cape Town, the Rev. Jean Eugene Casa- 
lis to Miss Sarah Jane Uyke. 

Map 10. At C’apo Town, H. C. Beevor, Esq., 
13th Madras N.I., to Ellen, fifth daughter of the 
Rev. Dr. Okes. 


DEATHS. 

Aftrtl 7 . Mr. Frederick llyllcr, chief officer of 
the KcriftveN, aged I'.l. 

tft. Sudtienly, Johannes Henricus Batn, Esq. 

21). C7apt. Joseph Atherden, aged 43. 

Map 2. Mr. James Stewart, aged 38. 
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IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 

House of Commons, Julp 29. 

Slavery m /mdiV/.— Mr. Puxton inquired 
of the President of the Board of Control, 
whether any and what steps had been taken 
in India for abolishing slavery. 

Sir J, Hobtiouse replied, that it bad not 
been the intention of the E. I. Cliarter 
Act to abolish what was called “ Slavery” 
in India, which would interfere wdth the 
social condition of the people, and open a 
door to many evils. The matter had been, 
therefore, left in the hands of the local 
authorities, with directions to devi.se plans 
and regulations for the amelioration of 
slavery in India, which were to be sub- 
mitted to the home authorities. None had 
yet been received. 

Mr. Buxton said, his impression and 
that of the country had been, that, by the 
Charter Act, slavery was to be abolished 
in India. 

Sir J, Hohhouse referred to the 88th 
clause, which showed that the framers of 
the act considered that the existing state 
of society in India, rendered interference 
with domestic slavery most difficult and 
dangerous. {Hear). 

August 12. 

Duties in Java. — Mr. I*. Stewart moved 
that a petition from Glasgow, presented 
on the 27th June, coinplainitig of the 
duties imposed in Java on the iinporta- 
tion of British manufactures, as contrary 
to the treaty "of 1 824, be taken into con- 
sideration. 

Lord PaUnirslon admitted that thi.s was 
a serious, grievance, and that the Dutch 
governci^nt bad, for a series of years, 
viajgted a solemn treaty with this country. 


By that treaty, all articles imported into 
.Java by British subjects, and in British 
ships, were liable to double the duty paid 
on imports by Dutch subjects in Dutch 
ships; whereas, far higher duties had been 
imposed. The matter had been long a 
a subject of representation to the govern- 
ment of Holland, and he believed it was 
now disposed to do justice; for an order 
bad been issued to reduce the duties to their 
proper proportion. One point of dilTerence 
remained to he settled ; the Dutch govern- 
ment insisted that the nationality of the 
article should be the criterion of the duty, 
whereas we insisted that it should be that 
of merchant and ship. He hoped and ex- 
pected that the ncgociation would termi- 
nate satisfactorily ; if not, his Majesty 
would be compelled to call upon Parlia- 
ment for measures to enforce our rights, 
and oblige the government of Holland to 
do justice. 

The motion w'as withdraw'ti. 

August 5. 

Emigration of Females to Australia . — 

Mr. iraitcr (on the motion for going 
into a Committee of Supply) made some 
statements respecting female emigration to 
Australia. He read a letter from a re- 
spectable person in Van Diemen's Land, 
dated ** Hobart Town, Oct. 20,” in wliich 
the writer stated : Out of 268 who came 
out with me, I verily believe that there are 
not more than twenty w'ho have any claim 
to a good name, being driven to the most 
wretched and loathsome debauchery ; and 
out of these twenty, I have been the only 
means of saving and placing many of tlie 
poor creatures. They have been glad to 
lie on my bare floors, and partake of such 
scanty food as I could spare from my large 
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family. Here is neither credit nor pity 
fur strangers. Whether the murder and 
extermination of the aborigines, or the ex- 
portation of defenceless females, be more 
horrid to contemplate, is a question.** 
Now all this (continued Mr. Walter) was 
independent of the accounts he had himself 
received and comrnunicHted to the house. 
But the public papers teemed with narra- 
tives of this dreadful kind, and censured 
the Emigration Committee in London for 
having put forth statements, that the most 
satisfactory accounts of the emigrants had 
been received both from Sydney and Ho- 
bart Town. One good effect of his former 
motion on this subject had been, that the 
transportation of more females to Sydney 
was now stopped. The committee had 
transmitted a formal notification to the 
<!!oloiiial-officc to that effect, assigning the 
extreme iiniiiornlity of the colony as the 
motive of their determination.* Sydney, 
however, which was now to he abandoned, 
was, till very lately, the subject of as much 
praise as Van Diemen's l.aiid ; and u great 
number of females had been recently sent 
thither, notwilhstaiuling t)ie shocking ac. 
count of iis condition given last year by 
tlie chief criminal judge, who publicly 
stated that the conimissiuii of crime, and 
the punisinnent of it, seemed to be the 
imiiii Itiisiness of the colony. Tlie com- 
mittee, however, still presncd the emigra- 
tion of females to Van Diemen’s I.and, 
where, as they said, a very different state 
of society prevailetl, and the entire state of 
the comm unity vvas more moral and reli- 
gious. He (IMr, Walter) utterly denied 
tliis statciiitMit. He must repent, that 
it was only last year the comiiiittee de- 
clared their accounts from Sydney were as 
satisfactory as they now confessed them to 
he the reverse. With respect to Van Die- 

* l^xtract of a letter from Mr. Ktlward Forster, 

Chairman of the Kinigration ComiiiiUee, to Sir 

Ci. <-rey, bart., d.iteil Emigration (,'oxnmittcc- 

T(X)m, July, lOi. 

“ At a meeting of the Emigration Coniinittoe, 
held yesterday, the state of siH'iety at Sydney was 
the subject of their serious consideration ; and, 
frfim the facts established before tliem of the ex- 
treme immorality of that place, of the onen and 
prulligate desecration of the Sabbath, and the wide- 
spread disregard of the obligations of religion 
which prevails there, the crinimittee deemed it to 
be their duty to pass the enclosed resolution, 
which, at their desire, 1 now Ix^ leave to transmit 
to you for the information of the Secretary of 
•State. The committee wish mo to oliservc, that 
this resolution is confined entirely to New South 
Wales; in Van Diemen’s Land, a ve^ different 
state of society prevails, and the entire state of 
that Ciunmunity is much more moral and reli- 
gious.” 

** Emigration Committee-room, July, 21, lOi. 

** At a meeting of the Emigration Committee 
nud this day, it was unanimously resolved, — That, 
adverting to the information iiupnrtcd to the com- 
niittee, both collectively and individunlly, of the • 
raceMive Immorality stated to prevail in certain 
districts of New South Wales, the committee have 
formed the opinion that tliey cannot coiiscicnti- 

*7 ^^®commend to the Government to encourage 
the further emigration of single females (however 
well selected), unprotected by parents or near rela- 
tives, to Sydney.”— PrtW. Ath Avgust. 
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men’s Land, the picture of that settlement 
was now fairly before the house. A ship- 
load of the victims of these speculations 
was announced for sailing the 22d of next 
month. Whether the charge of trafficing 
ill human life and morals rested upon tlie 
Government, or the committee, or both, 
was immaterial. Whatever their motives 
might he, it was very clear, from their own 
acknowledgment, that they had done much 
mischief. The ladies* committee at Van 
Dictneii’s Land entreated them to send 
out no more females under seventren or 
eighteen years of age ; and they complied 
with this injunction by directly advertising 
for girls of fifteen, spreading at the same 
time the most false accounts of the Klysian 
fields to which they were to be conveyed. 
A captain of an Kast-Indiaman, who was 
just returned to England, had told him 
tliat great numbei s of these poor creatures 
had even got to Calcutta, where tliey in- 
fested the streets. Having said thus much, 
he should forbear animadverting further, 
in the hope that from this discussion the 
exportation of young females would be 
henceforward stopped. 

Sir (r. Grey said, that the occasion on 
w'liich the lion, ineniher had chosen to make 
his statement on the question, namely, that 
the Speaker do leave the chair, was so ex- 
tremely inconvenient, that he should ab- 
stain from making a single observation on 
it. (i/cer, /tear, and cries of oh /) 

Tlie matter here dropped. 

Parliament was prorogued by the King 
in person on the 20tli August. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

INDIAN HANK. 

Amongst the projects started by capita- 
lists is tiiat of a bank in India, upon so 
large a scale as to supersede the govern- 
ment treasuries and financial agencies in 
India and China, the bank undertaking to 
receive and distribute the revenues and 
transact all financial concerns connected 
with the government, and to liquidate the 
whole disbursements of the country at a 
fixeil rate of exchange. 

The projectors propose that the Indian 
Government should possess a power of 
superintendence over the operations of tlie 
bank. 

The prospectus is signed by more than 
a huiidreil respectable (inns in London 
and the outports. 

Tlie proposed capital of the bank is five 
millions sterling, and application has been 
made to Government (or a charter of in- 
corporation, limiting the responsibility of 
shareholders to the amount of their sub- 
scriptions. 

The Board of Control, it is said^ h^ve 
so far countenanced the project as to refer 
the proposition to the Indian Govern- 
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ment: the Court of Directors are said to 
be ** quiescent.** 

To us it appears that the scheme is open 
to the strongest objections. Although the 
projectors disclaim (perhaps sincerely) the 
idea of a in|mopoIy, the plan must have 
the effect of^reating one, for they avow 
that the object is to abolish all the existing 
banking establishments at Calcutta and in 
the interior. The evils of allowing a body 
of private traders to have the fingering of 
the whole capital of India, public and 
private, territorial Mid mercantile (perhaps 
to the extent of twenty millions annually), 
subject to a responsibility only to the ex. 
tent of their respective subscriptions, the 
nominal capital being five millions, are 
obvious and alarming. 

HOME LEGISLATION FOR INDIA. 

It is worthy of remark , as a proof either 
oP the perfection of the law as applicable 
to our Indian possessions, or an evidence 
of the little attention paid to these posses- 
sions at home, that of the ninety-six notices 
of motions for next session, standing on 
the votes of the House of Commons, not 
one relates to Indian topics, unless \vc in. 
dude in that category one by Mr. Mark 
Philips, for the repeal of the duty on raw 
cotton, and another by Mr. Robinson for 
a bill to explain the act 3 & 4 Will. IV. 
c. 85, so far as it applies to maritime offi- 
cers of the East-India service excluded 
from compensation. 

EUPHRATES EXPEDITION. 

The following is copy of a despatch 
from Col. Cliesney, U.A., in command 
of the Euphrates expedition, to the Pre- 
sident of the lioard of Control, and pub- 
lished in the Lonxlnn Gazette : 

** Euphrates steamer, Anna, IVIny 28, 
18.36. 

** Sir,— It is w'itii feelings of the deepest 
regret that I do myself the honour of in- 
forming you, that the Tigris steamer was 
totally lost during a hurricane of inde- 
scribable violence, which, after the short 
struggle of about eight minutes, sent a 
fine vessel to the bottom in five * fathoms 
water, and deprived his Majesty of fifteen 
valuable men, with five natives in ad- 
dition. 

** My reports up to the 17th inst., at 
Deir, will have informed you that all was 
going on as successfully as the most san- 
guine could* possibly desire. We found 
the Arabs well disposed, and quite ready 
to form depots for us of wood, charcoal, 
bitumen, and lignite coal, all met in abun- 
dance, and ;toied with complete success. 
In additkid to these marked advantages, 
Che survtfjr Ibis been carried 500 miles down 
the GrM River, which seemed in all re- 

* Tbe lost depth iioiinded ; and we have since 
Iband three aad a-half fathoms on one side of the 
ailtf live on the other. 


spects favourable; in short, all was co». 
tinned prosperity, up to the affernoon of 
the 21st, when it pleased God to send the 
calamitous event of which it it is now my 
duty to give a feeble sketch. 

A little after 1 p.m., on that melan* 
choly day, the fiat-boats being a little a- 
head, and the TT^ffris leading the Euphrates^ 
a storm appeared, bringing with it, high 
in the air, clouds of sand from the west- 
north-west quarter. At this moment we 
were passing over the rocks of Is Geria 
(deeply covered) and immediately after 
wo made a signal for the Euphrates to 
choose a berth and make fast ; which was 
done more as a matter of precaution, on 
account of the difficulty of seeing our 
way through the sand, than from appre- 
hension that the squall would be so ter- 
rific. The TiiprU was iminerliatcly direct, 
ed towards the bank, against which she 
struck without injury, but with so much 
violence, as to recoil a distance of about 
eight yards, leaving two men on the bank, 
who had jumped out to make fast. The 
wind then suddenly veered round, drove 
her bow off, and thus renderd it quite im- 
possible to secure the vessel to the bank, 
along which she was blown rapidly by 
the heavy gusts, her head falling off 
into the stream as she passed clo^e by 
the Euphrates^ which vessel had been back- 
ed opportunely to avoid the concussion. 
The engines were working at full power, 
and every endeavour made to turn the 
vessel’s bow to the bank. One anchor was 
let go, but the heel of the vessel made it 
impossible to get the other out, and she 
was then nearly broadside to the wind, 
with the engines almost powerless, and 
the waves, rising to four or five feet, forc- 
ing their way in at the windows. Lieut. 
Cockbiirn, the Messrs. Staunton, and 
some of the men. made ineffectual at- 
tempts to keep out the water, for the fate 
of the vessel was already decided ; and the 
fore part of the deck being under water, 
Lieut. Lynch came to report that the 
Tigris was sinking, and the word was ini. 
mediately passed for all to save them- 
selves. At this very instant, a momentary 
gleam of light faintly showed the bank at 
the apparent distance of eight or ten 
yards ; and as there appeared every proba- 
bility that the stern would touch it before 
she^ went down, Lieut. Lynch encouraged 
the people to remain steady until they 
reached the land. All were on deck at 
this critical moment, some clinging to the 
ropes of the awning, the paddle-boards, 
and funnel ; but the majority were close 
to the tiller, and all behaving with the 
most exemplary obedience, until the ves- 
sel went down all at once^ and probably 
within half a minute after we had seen the 
bank for an instant. 

** Lieut. Lynch, who was at my elbow, 
dited out underneath the starbuord ridge 
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rope, at the moment when there was about 
four feet water on the deck, and 1 had the 
good fortune to get clear in the aamc way 
through the larboard side, and also to take 
a direction which brought xnc to the land, 
without having seen any thing whatever to 
guide me through a darkness worse than 
that of night. When it cleared a little, 1 
found around me Lieut. Lynch and Mr. 
£den (both greatly exhausted). Mr. 
Thompson, the Messrs. Staunton, and 
several of the men. The hurricane was 
already abating rapidly ; and as the dis- 
stance from the vessel to the shore was 
very short, we indulged the hope that the 
rest of our brave companions had reached 
the bank lower down. For an instant, 1 
saw the keel of the ^'igris uppermost, near 
the stern. She went down bow foremost, 
and having struck the bottom in that posi- 
tion, she probably turned round on the 
bow as a pivot, and thus showed part of her 
keel for an instant at the other extremity ; 
but her paddle-beams, floats, and parts of 
the sides, were already broken up, and 
actually floated ashore; so speedy and 
tcrritic had been the work of destruction. 
From the moment of striking the hank 
until the Tigris went down, it scarcely 
exceeded eight minutes, while the opera- 
tion of sinking itself did not consume 
more than three : indeed, the gale was so 
violent, that 1 doubt whether the most 
powerful vessel, such as a frigate, could 
iiavc resisted it, unless she were already 
secured to the bank ; and for this there 
was, in our case, little or no time, as it 
was barely possible, in the position of our 
consort, to make fast and save the vessel. 

** 1 had little, or rather no hope, that 
the Evphrates could have escaped, but the 
intrepid skill of Lieut. Cleaveland and 
Mr. Charlewood enabled them to get out 
two anchors in the very nick of time; and 
by the united means of two hawsers, and 
the engines working at full power, the 
vessel maintained her position at the bank 
until tlie storm abated ; and us it required 
all the powers of a fifty-horse power engine, 
in the case of the Eup/trales^ to keep her 
hawsers from snapping, 1 infer that the 
twenty horses of the Tigris would not have 
been snflicient to enable her to keep the 
position at the bank, even if the oflicers 
had succeeded in securing her along-side 
of it. 

** Lieut, Lynch and Mr. £deii conti- 
nued cool and collected until the last 
momenr, nor were any efforts wanting 
that skill or presence of mind could sug- 
gest to save the vessel in the first instance, 
and the lives in the second, when the 
former had failed ; nor could any thing 
be more exemplary than their conduct, 
and that of all on board ; scarcely a word 
was spoken, not a murmur was heard, 
«nd death was met with that exemplary 
degree of intrepidity and resignation 
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which have been displayed by every indi- 
vidual throughout tlie arduous and trying 
service in which we have been engaged 
since January, 1 835. • 

Having already given a faithful 
account of the short but eventful period of 
about twelve minutes occuflied by the 
beginning, the progress, and termination 
of the hurricane, 1 will conclude the 
painful part of iny task, by referring you 
to the enclosed return of the names of the 
valuable rncii who have been lost to his 
Majesty and their county fur over. Very 
different w'as the result when a similar, 
but less violent gale, sent iny little vessel 
to the bottom of this river in 1831 ; for I 
had not then the misery of deploring the 
loss of a single life, and iny little schooner 
was afloat and continuing the descent in 
less than twelve hours ; w'hcreas, all our 
efibrts as yet have failed even to find the 
remains of the vessel, not a ripple, or the 
slightest trace of tlie unfortunate Tigris^ 
marks the spot where she went down ; hut 
our search has not yet terminated, and if 
she should be found without having been 
dashed to pieces, I shall take measures to 
recover her with the assistance of the 
diving-bell, and other means; especially 
as there are many valuable instruments on 
board, in addition to the Imil and machi- 
nery, and particularly as the Arabs here 
are well disposed. 

** 1 am happyy to say that the survivors 
of the expedition remain as much unshaken 
as ever in their confidence regarding the 
final success of this undertaking, as well 
as the manifest advantages, facilities, and 
cheapness of this line of communication. 
The hurricane has been, it is true, a most 
trying and calamitous event ; but I believe 
it is regarded by all, even at this early day, 
as having no more to do with rhe navi- 
gation of the Euphrates in other respects 
tliaii the loss of a packet in the Irish 
Channel, which might retard, but could 
nut put an end to, the intercourse between 
.England and Ireland. 

** We arc therefore coniinuiiig our 
descent and survey to Bussora, hoping, 
not only to bring up the mail from India 
within the specified time, but also, if it 
pleases God to spare us, to demonstrate 
the speed, economy, and commercial ad- 
vantages of the river Euphrates, provided 
the decision of ministers shall he in the 
true spirit of Englishmen — to give it a 
fair trial, rather than abandon the original 
purpose, in consequence of ;flii unforeseen, 
and, us it proved, an unavoifl^hble calamity. 

** 1 have the honour to be, &c. 

** F. li. CnssNsr, Colonel, com. 
nianding the Expedition.*’ 

Return of officers and men belonging to the 
Euphrates expetlitioni who were Irat on tfie 
river Euphrates. nearlVordie, by the sinking of 
the Tigris steamer, during a vi<^ni hurricane, 
on the 81st inst. 

Lieut. R. B. Lynch, 2Gth Reg. Bengal N.I., 
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pagsenger; Ensoff Sader, interpreter; John 
Struthers, englnaer. 

Royal Artillery— Lieut. Robert Cockbum, Act- 
ing Serg. R. Clark, Thonuu Jonen, gunner, Robert 
Turner, ditto, James Moore, ditto, James Hay, 
ditto. 

Sappen and Minera—Arcihbd McDonald, private. 

Seamen — Benjamin Gibson, John Hunter, Thos. 
Booth, Thomaf Batty, George Liddel. 

Natives— Aboo, wasoo, Jacob John, Manneh, 
Fedros. 

PROVISIONAL MXMBEHS OF COUNCIL. 

At a Court of Directors, on the 2dtii 
August, Mr. Charles MayjLiishington was 
appointed provisionally a t lemberof coun- 
cil for Fort St. George, to succeed, upon 
the completion by Mr. George Edward 
Russell of the term of live years* service 
in council, or upon any previous vacancy. 
Mr. George William Anderson was also 
appointed provisioiidlly a ini'inin'r of 
council for jloiiibay, to succeed upon the 
completion by Mr. Edward Ironside of the 
term of five years* service in council, or 
upon any previous vacancy. 

PORT OF GLOUCKSTRU. 

An Order of Council declares the Port of 
Gloucester fit and proper for the iiupor- 
tatioii of goods from places within the 
liinitsof the East-India Company's charter. 

SIR JOHN CA31PHKLL. 

TJie King has been pleiused to grant 
unto Sir John Nicoll llubiMt Cuinpbell, 
Knt., his royal licence and porinis.sion, 
that he may accept and wear the insignia 
of tlie Order of the Lion and Sun, of the 
first class, which His Majesty the Shall 
of Persia liath been pleased to confer 
upon him, in approbation of his conduct 
and services whilst attached to the Per- 
sian army. —Zond. Gaz. 

LORD KLPill N STONR. 

Tlie Right Hon. Lord John Elpliin- 
stone was, on the Sd August, by his Ma- 
jesty’s command, sworn of His Majesty’s 
most Honourable Privy Council ; and his 
Lordship took liis place at the Hoard 
accordingly. — Idid. 

COL. SIR PATRICK LINDE.SAY. 

The King was, on the lOth Au^^ist, 
pleased to confer the honour of Knight- 
hood upon Colonel Patrick Liiulcsay, 
Companion of the most Honourable 
MUitary Order of the Bath, and Military 
Knight Commander of the Royal Hano- 
verian GueJphic Order. — Ibid. 

OAZETTK APPOINTMENTS. 

Cape of Good Hope. 

WUlioQi Henry Harvey. Esq., to be treasurer 
and acoountaatpgeneral at the settlement of the 
Cape of Good Hope ; date June 24, 1U36. 

Si Helena. 

William Wilde, Em;., to be chief justice at St. 

Helena ; date July 12, IftlG. 


MauHHue. 

Edward Allen Williams, Esq., to he substitute 
to the Frocureur and Advocate-general at Mauri- 
tius; date July 21, IWIU. 

HIS MAJESTY’S FORCES IN 
THE EAST. 

PROMOTIONS AND CHANGES. 

2d Votti (at Bombay'). Lieut, and quarter mast. 
James Mmire to be licut., v. Hadley app. qu. 
mast. ; Lieut. Yf. II. .S. Hadley to be qu. mast., v. 
Moore app. licut. (both 12 Aug .'Pi). 

6th Foot (at Bombay). R. S. ('ole to be cns. by 
purch., V. Wheatstone app. to:i5th F. (12 Aug. 3G). 

9th Foot (in Bengal). Ens.Alex. Cooke to be lieut. 
by purch., v. Cieagh who retires : J. S. Lummins 
to be ens. by purch., v. Cooke, (22 July 3(i). — M. 
GrifHn to be assist, surg., v. Burt prom, in 7Hth 
regt. (12 Aug. ,%*.) 

M\th Foot (in Bengal). Licut. Edw. Kcily to be 
capt. by purch., v. Barker who retires; Ens. F. 
Holder to be lieut. by purch., v. Kelly ; and R. 
E. Frere to be ens. by purch., v. Holder (all 22 
July, 

17/A Font (ordered from N. S. W'ales to Bombay). 
Lieut. Lord Cecil Gordon to be capt. by purch , 
V. Macdonald who retires i22 July ;m;).— E na. J. G. 
De Burgh to be lieut. by purch., v. Steele who 
retires (2H ditto ; Ens. W. D. Baird, from 78th F., 
to be lieut- by purch., v. 1 ord Cetdl Gordon prom. 
/2<) ditto.; Ens. H. Fane, from .Tbth regt., t«) be 
lieut. by purch., v. Fenton who retires (:iOdo.); 
('adet E. H. ('onnlck to Ije ens. by purch., v. De 
Burgh (2!) do).— Lieut. C. Miller to be capt. l)y 
purch., V. Buylls who retires ; Ens. J. T. Maulc- 
veror, from (ilst F., to be lieut. by purch., v. 
Miller (both lif Aug. 30). 

Wth Foot (iit Bombay). Surg. John M* Andrew, 
M.D., from 7Hch regt., to be surg., v. John Ram- 
say, M.n., who retires on h. p. (2!) July :m>). 

41#f Font (at M.'ulras). Ens. Thos. Gibson, from 
.'i.'Hh F., to be qu. mast., v. James Davidson who 
retires on h. p. .22 July 30). 

Hath Foot (at Madras). Ens. George Hamilton, 
from (>3th F., to be lieut., v. Molley cashiered by 
sentence of a gr:neral court-martial (22 July .*)(!). — 
Ens. W. Gibbtms, from h. p. of 2d garrison bat., 
to be ens., repaying did'., v. Gibson a])p. to 41st F. 
(.*5 Aug.) — W. If. Fairtloiigh to be ens. by purch., 
V. Gibbtms who retires (12 Aug.). 

Sfith Foot (in C^eylon). J. P. Mayerr to be cns. 
by purch.. v. Spiller prom, in Royal Afr. CTol. 
Corps (2!> July 30). 

Gl/tt Foot (in Ceylon'. W. J. T. Walker to be 
ens. by purch., v. Maulcverer prom, in 17th F. (Ill 
Aug. :PS) . 

76th Foftt (in Ceylon). A. M. Hay to be ens. by 
purch., V. Baird, prom, in 17tli F.; Assist. Surg. 
James Burl, from IRli F., to besurgt>on, v. M ‘An- 
drew app. to 4Uth F. (both 21) July 30). 

1)1)/A Font (at Mauritius). Maj. Gen. Sir Thomas 
Arbuthnot, K. C. B., to be col., v. Maj Gen. Sir 
(^olin Campbell app. to command of 72d F. (15 
Aug. .TG). 

Ceylon Rifle Regt. 2d Lieut. J. M. Macdonald 
to be 1 St lieut. by purch., v. Braybrnoke who re- 
tires; T. 11. Burgh to lie 2d lieut. by purch., v. 
Macdonald (both 29 July 36). 


INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrivais. 

July 29. TrinctRo, Hesse, from Bombay 20th 
March; off Liverpool.— Ainn&ar, Millard, from 
N.S. Wales 2fld March ; off Portland.— ;»). Orontcjt, 
Currie, from Madras 6th March, and Cape «th 
May; off Portsmouth.— DiiAre of Argyll t Bristow, 
from Madras 18th March, and Cape 14th May ; and 
Lynhert Kerswell, from Cape 5th May; both off 
I’lymouth. — William Snlthouae, Snipe, from Ben- 
gal 29th Feb.; and Matilda, Wardlc, from Mauri- 
tius 17th April ; both at Liverpool.— Jforven, Mit- 
chell, from Cape »th May ; off Cork.— Au». 1. 
Jean Graham, Warren, from Singapore 19th Feb.; 
off Margate.— Singapore, Lock, from Singapore 
17th Feb. ; Montrone, Wall, fW>m Bengal Qth Mar.; 
Java, Todd, from Bombay 13th Feb., and Cape 
12th May; and Folketone, Bliss, from South Seas; 
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all at Deal — Rae/utel, Moflatt, from Sydiiuy ^2d 
Mar(^; and Simp Holines, from Mauritius 2M 
March: Iroth at Liverpool. — 2. Rubtirtut Wake» 
from Bengal liith March, and Cape 4th June; off* 
Brixham.— 4. lllohi:, F^lstone, froin Algoa Bay 2'Jth 
April ; off Cowes.— Jo/MT, Grant, from Mauritius 
23d March; off Dartmouth. — r». John Vnmpftdlt 
Cleland, from Bombay 2Hth March; in the Clytle. 
— fi. JtmKe /tdriau, from Batavia 7th Marc'h; off 
Kastbournc — i< Hunt, Campbell, from Batavia 
3d March, and Cape2l8t May ; at (?nwe8 — Umdou, 
Major, from Sourabaya, lOtn March ; at Cork.—!). 
Ija Belle Alliancrt Arkcoll, from Madras, 27th 
March, and Carte (jth June ; anct Britieh Soeereig^n, 
Browne, from N. s. Wales 2hth March ; both off 
Plymouth. — JO. Caleten, Tayt, from C'cylou l!)th 
March, and ('aiic l.'ith May ; off the Wight. — 15. 
Branken Mwtr, Nicholls, fr<im Ceylon 7th Jan. ; 
off Dover. — 17. Margarett Johns, Irom .Singapore 
jith March; of AUlborough . — Ltirkirntt Ingram, 
from Bengal (>lh April ; at Deal. —20. Mnria, Bur- 
ton, from Algoa Bay 27th May ; off Plymouth. — 
22. Severn, Braithwaitc, from China loth Feb., 
and Cape lllth May; off Portsmouth.— D6‘nni«on, 
Poole, from Bengal Kith March; an<l Brittm, 
Parker, from (’ape 31st May ; Itoth at Liverprad. — 
24. Herrulejt, Morley, from N.S. Wales 20th Dec., 
and Uio; off Masting.s. — Jirj/mle, Heard, from 
N. .S. Wales .list March and Clansmuu, Blain, 
from Mauritius 20th April ; both oil' Falmouth. — 
John fVhite, from N..S. Wales 20th April; off 
Liverpool. — 2(». King Fiehet t Heyward, from Ma- 
dagascar: off* .Swaiiage. — 27. Brothers, Towns, 
from N. S. Wales 2nth April; off Falmouth. — 
Buckinghamshire, Hopkins, from Bonib.ay Kith 
March, and .SimoiiN Bay !llh June; off Margate. 
— ^211. Dcrtvrtil, Biddle, from V. D. Land .'ith 
May; off Ihtver.— licf, lloodless, from China and 
Manilla; off Cork. 

Dejiartures. 

May 30. Hero Grundy, for Madras; 

from the Clyde. — Jri.Y 22. Sarah and Arsilia, 
Gardner, for China; from Livcr)iool. — 2 .j. 
tnl, Lyons, for Bomltay ; from (ireenock. — 2(». 
Bland, Callan, for Bengal ; Thcmltma, Coleman, 
for Bengal; Benmolcn, Brown, for Batavia and 
.Singapore; Claudius, W'mOsor, Un China; John 
WiHHtiuUl, Arnold, for Mauritius; and Maria, 
Doyle, for Cape; all from Liverpool.- -27. Etigie, 
Paterson, for Mauritius ; from l*ortsinoutli.-^2(). 
Duke of Bedford, Bowen, for Bengal ; from Portsu 
moutli.— 20. Albion, UnderwcuKt, for Bombay; 
from Liverpool —.'ML H.M.S. (Kiguus), 

De Champs, for Cape, with .-Cid.iNM) specie; from 
Portsmouth. Fisher, for ('ape; from 
Bristol.— 31. Tam tf Shunter, Freeman, for South 
Australia; from Portsmouth. — F«tr// Queen, 
DfMithwaite, for (Jeylon; Wave, Cioldsiiiitli, for 
V. n. i^and ; Karl Greg, Talbert, for N. S. Wales 
(with convicts), vid (!ork; and Mary Taylor, 
Karly, for Mauritius; .*ill from Deal. — Auo. 1. 
IV illium Bryan, lloinan, for N.S. Wales; from 
Deal. — 2. Windsor, Henning, for Bengal ; frtim 
Portsmouth. — 3. Robert Small, Fulcher, for Ben- 
gal; Henry Vorchtr, Hart, for V. D. Land (with 
convicts); H.M.S. Bujf'alo, for Vincent’s Gulf, 
.South Australia (with C.aptain Hiiidmarsh, gover- 
nor) ; and AUsitross, Westniorelaiid, for V. D. 
Land; all from Portsmouth. — 3. Jessie, Bell, for 
N. S. Wales; Urania, Noakc^s, for BnmlKiy ; 
Crescent, Skalley, for Cape aiui Algoa Bay; and 
John Knox, Thompson, for Bombsiy; all from 
Liverpool.- 3. St. George, Thompson, for Bengal; 
and Minerva, Furlong, for Mauritius ; Ixith from 
Bristol.— 4. Lord Hunger ford, F'arquharson, for 
Bengal ; and Marquis of Htistings, Clarkson, for 
Bomliay ; both from Portsmouth. — Unvley Mac- 
Lachlaii, for Cape and Bengal ; from Deal.— 'i>/- 
rer, Ellis, for China; from Liverpool. — Clyde, 
Kerr, fur Bengal ; Gregson, Hamilton, for Ben- 
gal ; and Klizabeth, Livingstone, for N. S. Wales 
and V. 1>. Land ; all from Greenock.— 5. Triumph, 
Green, for Caiie and Bombay ; from Portsmouth. 
— Cornwall, Bell, for Bengal ; and Ltird Saumarez, 
Uowe, for Mauritius; both from Deal. — (i. Brox- 
fstmebury. Chapman, for Bengal ; and Georginna, 
Thoms, for Btaigal; both From I'ortsmouth. — 
Tropic, King, for. Bengal; from Greenock. — 7* 
Lady Flora, Ford, for Madras; from Ponsmoulh. 
^H-Bengrtl Merchant, Campbell, for N. S. Wale.s 
(with convicts) ; and Pyramus, Idvesay, for ditto 
(with ditto), vid Cmk; liothfrum Deal.—!). Car- 
natic, Brndlc, for Cape and Bombay ; from Ports- 
mouth.— >10. Hereforddiire, Isaacson, for Bom- 


bay; from Portsmouth.— 11. CoUingwood, Holmes, 
fur Bengal ; from Liverpool.— Lord Eldon, Par- 
sons, for Mauritius ; from Deal, nd Bordeaux.-^ 
12. Portlaiui, Conbro, for Bombay ; from Liver- 
pool. — Atm, Vertue, for laiunceston: from Deal. 
— Kl. Smtin, Campbell, for Bengal; and Wellm:i- 
ttm. Lidded, for Cape and Madras; both from 
Portsmouth. — St.Vinceitt, Muddle, Ibr N.S. Wales 
(with convicts) ; from Deal, vid Cork. — 14. Sa- 
muel Baker, Wild, for Mauritius; from Glou- 
cester. — Kj. Westnutreland, Hridgstock, for V. D. 
Land (with convicts) ; from Deal.— 13. Usage, 
Furber, for Manilla and (.'hina ; from Liverpool. 
— 1!). Spartan, Bull, for N. S. Wales ; Anne Lnc- 
kerlq/, for N.S. Wales ; General Paimer, Down, for 
Bengal ; Atlas, Hunt, for Mauritius ; and Mary 
and Jane, Winter, for Cape; all from Deal — ^21. 
Lynhcr, Kerswell, for Clape; from Deal.— 22. 
Narcissus, (Jurry, fur Algoa Bay and Ceylon ; 
from Deal. — Cheshire, ('ampbell, for Doinliay ; 
from Liverpool.— 22, Alexander Johnstmi, Auld, 
for Bengal ; and Statesman, liowett, for N. S. 
Walc^: both from Liver])onl. — 24. Duke of 
Northnndterland, Pope, for Bengal ; from Ports- 
mouth.— OtenFrx/, Scales, for Bengal ; and Isabella, 
Lowdi'n, fur Batavia and Singapore ; both from 
LivcrpiHil — 25. Friend's Regard, Granger, for 
Bengal ; from Llanelly. 


PASSENGERS FROM INDIA. 

Pet" Gironde, from Bengal (arrived at Havre) : 
Mrs. Horslmrgh; Mrs. Fairhead and child ; Mrs. 
Parker and two children ; Major A. Horsburgh, 
4«th N. 1. ; Capt. J. A. Fairheail, 28th N. I. ; 
Capt. W. Parker, K»th L. ; Jas. Hervey, Esq., 
assist, surg. 7uih N. 1. ; Lieut. Smith, 28th N. 1. ; 
Lieut. S. J. Grove, (i8th N. 1. ; Mr. Pabr^. 

Per Orontes, from Madras (additional) : Capt. 
Forster, H. M. 83d regt. ; Lieut. Clark, II. M. 
18th laucers. 

Per Hugh Lindsay stcaiucr, from Bombay, 1 8th 
March, for the lied Sea : Maj. C. C. Taylor, 11. M. 
20th F.; ('apt. Brett, Madras Cavalry; Capt. P. 
Henderson, 42d Madras N. I. ; Lieut. W. Russell, 
Madras artillery; Lieut. 11. Bcavan, 5th Madras 
N. 1.; .Assist. Surg. M. Stovell, Bombay estab. ; 
Capts. G. Langley, and W. Allen, country service ; 
.Sir Francis Hopkins; J. J. Wright, Esq. ; John 
Bowman, Esq. ; Hcv. Dr. Bryce, of Calcutta; Mr. 
Wm. Chapman. 

Per Duke of Argyll, from Madras: Mrs. Riddell ; 
Mrs. Fothergiil ; Mrs. Fenning ; .Mrs. W. Smith; 
Misses Werge, Hidilell, Niven, and Fothergiil ; W. 
Oliver, Esq., late member of Council, Madras; R. 

H. Williamson, Esq., C. .S. ; T. B. lioupcil, Esa., 
(;. S. ; T. 11. Davies, Esq., l.nte first member of the 
medical lioaril; Col. M. Riddell, 2d L. C.; Maj. 
Fothergiil, Vet. Bat.; Maj. Godfrey, late 1st 
N. L; Capt. Grant, 5th L. C. ; Capt. Hall, 4l.st 
N. l..(in charge of invalids); Lieut. Durant, 3il 

I. . Inf. (doing duty with ditto) ; l.ieut. Thatcher, 
4:}d N. 1. ; T. Godwin Williams, Esq.; Misses 
(fr.*uii and Gray ; Masters Durant and Grant ; 
48 11. C. invalids, 2 women, and 2 children; 
navy Invalids; 2 servants. — From the Cape: Maj. 
Bastan, Royal Artillery. 

Per Litcullus, from Bengal (arrived at Bor- 
deaux) : Mrs. White; Miss Perset. 

Per William Salthouse, from Bengal: Lieut, 
lllfxid. R. N. 

Per J on ge Adrian, from Batavia: The Rev. W. 
M. Meilhiirsl; Mrs. Medhurst and family. 

Per Ilobarts, from Bengal : Mrs. (!oblie ; Mrs. 
Turtoii; Mrs. Nicolg; S. T. Cuthbert, Esq., C S.; 
Capt. W. Ewart, 54th N. 1.; Lieut. Townshend, 
9th do. ; Lieut. N. Palmer, 54th do.; Lieut. G. 
Turner, 38th do. ; Lieut. Charteris, 85th do. ; F. 
Boniiaffec, Esq. ; J. M. (Mark, Esn. ; H. ('hinnery. 
Esq.; W. R. Morgan, Esq.; R. P. Nicols, Esq.; 
^'cd Ahmeil Reza Khan, son of the Nawaub 
Zuffer Zung ; two Misses Cobbe; two Misses Tur- 
ton ; two Misses Talbot ; Misses Clark and Stain- 
forth ; two Masters Baker ; two Masters Garstln; 
Masters Hill, 'I'urton, (’aruegy, and Spiers; two 
Masters .''tainforth.— (Lieut.-Col. Cobte, Bengal 
army, died at sea.) 

Per Kinncar,fTom New South Wales: Dr. Mor- 
gan i*rice, R.N.; Dr. Burnie, R.N.; Mr. Roberts, 
midshipman, from the African station. 

Per Hero, from Batavia ; Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liams; Mr. Brockman ; Mr. Livingstone. 
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Per La Belle Attiatiee, from Madras: Mrs. Stret- 
tell t Mrs. Clark and two children: Dr.Williamsi 
Cant. Walsh, H.M. 45th r^.; Capt. Clark; Capt. 
E11 m» H.M. 62d regt. : Lieut. Evatt, ditto: Mr. 
Strettel; Mr. Bell; two servants.— From the ('ape: 
Baron Ludwig; three Misses and Master Ludwig; 
Mias Armstrong and servant. 

Per Jjarkirut f^om Bengal : Mrs. Col. Steadman; 
Misses Owen and Curling ; Maj. W. Warde, ,'ith 
L. C. ; Lieut. G. C. Master, 4th L. C. ; Lieut. Jaa. 
Griasel. 40th N.l. ; Li(Ut. J. M. Drake, 4(;th do.; 
Lieut. George Reid, 1st L. C. ; Lieut. G. Forbes, 
26th N. I.: James Machillup, Esq.: S. Curling, 
Esq. : H. W. Rowen, Esq. ; Mr. Barrow ; Master 
Warde. 

Per Severn t from China and Cape: Mrs. Maj. J. 
S. Ward: Mrs. A. Thomson and family; Mr. 
Ward and family ; Messrs. Hamilton. 

Per Dryade, from New South Wales t Miss Loc- 
kitt; Mr. James Mudic; Mr. Bcnj. Uurdekin. 

Per Puckinf^nmxhire, from Bombay: Mrs. Jer- 
vis and two children: Mrs. Wade; Mrs. Cork- 
erill; Capt. T. B. Jervis, engineers: Capt. W- 
Wade, European regt. : Mr. JolitVc, R.N.— From 
the Cape : C. Blair, Esq. ; C.apt. Gordon, 2«th 
Madras N.l.; Capt. E. C. Archbold, Uth L.C.: 
Lieut. Wright, 36th B.N.I.; Misses Sicker and 
Fisher ; Master Fisher. — The following were 
landed at the Cape: W. Richardson, Esq., C. S.; 
Capt. W. Harris, engineers; Capt. T. Myliie, 1st 
L. C. : Capt. G. W. Gibson, artillery; Assist. 
Stirg. J. J. Cunningh.'im ; Mrs. Jameson — (Lieut. 
Col. Garraway, 14th N. I., died at sea). 

Erpected. 

Per Oiromandel, from Bengal: Mrs. Stuart; 
Mrs. Marshall and child; Miss ('olvilie; If. J. 
Middleton, Esq., C. S. ; Lieut- Col. G. Hawes, 
61st N. I.; Lieut. Col. Custance, 11. M. Dth regt ; 
Capt. Barlow, brigade major ; Capt. Butcher, an<l 
Lieut. Peterson, H. M. 11th L. Drags.; Capt. 
Foiilston. H. M. l.'Jtl) Jj. Inf. : Capt. A. Gerard, 
27th N. I.; W. Colville, Esq.; — Harris, Esq.; 
Misses Colville, Reid, and Presgrave; Master 
Presgrave. 

Per Teinlre, from Bengal (expecte<l at Mar- 
seilles): Mrs. Morrell: N. C. Bialc, Esq. ; G. R. 
Gordon, Esq.; C. Morrell, Esq. 

PtT Brothers, from Sydney; Chief Justice 
Forbes: Mrs. Forbes; Mrs. Towns; D. Maciii- 
tyre. Esq.; Dr. Wyllie; Capt. I.yall, and crew 
of the late ship Edinburgh; Mr. James Dowling, 
jun. 


PASSENGEllS TO INDIA- 
Per Windsor, for Bengal : ('apt. and Mrs. .Som- 
erville; Mr. and Mrs. Bracken; Mr. and Mrs. 
Alexander; Miss Siddons ; Dr. Colvin; Mr. 
Sawers ; Mr. Ravenshaw : Mr. Bavle; Mr. Deery. 

Per Broxbomeburjf, for Capo rri<i Bengal : Mrs. 
Wells; Mrs. Campbell; .Mrs. . ‘Citation ; Mr. and 
Mrs. Cartwright; Mr. atid Mrs. Trover; Mr. On- 
slow. C. S. ; Capt. A. Jackson, JUth N. I. ; Mr. 
Locker; Mr. Wright. 

Per Cornwall, for Bengal *. Mrs. Prerrott ; Miss 
Carber:^; Mr. and Mr... Brown : Mr. Prutheroe ; 
Mr, Tritton ; the children of Mrs. Walker, &c. 

Per Duke of Buccleugh, for Bengal : (Jol, Ro- 
berts ; Capt. Buttanshaw and lady ; Lieut. Gol- 
die and lady; Miss Collins; Mr. ' Hobday ; Mr. 
Hall ; Mr. Thornhill. 

Per Wellington, for Madras: Mrs. Thomas; 
Mrs. Dyce ; Miss Linton ; Miss Phelan ; J.Thomas, 
Esq., C.S. ; Major Dyce, 4th N.l. ; Capt. Mait- 
land; Capt. Mann; Lieut. Pigott; Lieut.Thoinp- 
Bon; Rev. J. Thomas; Mr. Skiers ; Mr. Harvey; 
Mr. Tower; Mr. Wainhousc; Mr. Ebden.— For 
the Cape and St. Helena : Judge Wilde and lady. 

Per Duke of Northumberland, forBenaali Lieut. 
Col. and Mrs. Orchard; Capt. and Mrs. Hyde; 
Dr. and Mrs. Fumcll ; Mrs. PJgou ; Mr8.Waltcrs: 
two Misses Thompson; J. F. Cathcart, Esq., 
C.S. : Dr. R. Fullarton ; Messrs. Beadon, Young, 
Montgomery, Peters, Walters, and Daunt. 

Per Robert Small, tor Bengal: Mr. Fitzgerald 
and family; Cant. Wilson; two Llcuts. Broad- 
foot ; Dr. Carruthers ; Mr. Damniur ; Dr. Max- 
well; Dr. Mitchclson ; Mr. Mendfes. 

Per Bolton, for Bengal : Col. Dennys ; Capt. 
Mackinnoo; fJeut. Holies; Dr. and Mrs. Clarri- 
butt : Mrs. Smith ; Mr. Mcller. 


Per Herefordshire, for Bombay : Col. and Mrs. 
Gordon ; Slajor and Mrs. Groundwater ; Capt. 
Jones; Rev. Mr. Burnell; Mr. Aked. 


I.OSK OF SIfIPUlNO. 

The Edinburgh, Lyall, from New South Wales 
to Liverpool, was burnt at sea, .Ulth March, In lat 
44 S., long. 153 E., in consequence of the wool, 
with which she was loaded, igniting. Crew and 
pas.;engeTs saved. 

RIRTilS, MARUr.^GES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

June 6. At Lenwood, near Dideford, the lady of 
Major Wren, Madras army, of a son. 

Julf; 23. At Barrow Cottage, near Rnthsay, the 
lady of Major U. D. Robertson, Hon. E. I. (Jom- 
pariy's service, of a daughter. 

31. At Feltham-hill, Middle ex, the lady of 
Widiam Sheirield, Esq., late of the Madras civil 
service, of a son. 

Aug 2. At Brighton, the lady of Philip Ste- 
wart, Fsq., Bombay civil .service, of a son. 

4. At St. John's Hill. Shrewsbury, the lady of 
the Rev. Professor Holmes, M.A., late of Bishop's 
(’ollcgc, Calcuita, of a son. 

— At Taunton, the lady of Capt. Pinchard, of 
the :kl Regt. Madras L. Inf., of a son. 

14. In Cecil-.strcct, the lady of (7apt. (Jowper 
Hochfort, of the ItuKan army, of a son. 

1.5. At Carshaltan, Surrey, the lady of Capt. E. 
M Daniell, Hon. Company’s service, of a son. 


MAKKIAOES. 

June 27 . At the Palace, ('orfii, LieuL-CoIonel 
Francis H. Daa'kins, military secretary to the com- 
mander of the foiccs, son of l-Ienry Dawkin.<i, Esq., 
of Sangate, Kent, to Anne, eldest daughter of Maj. 
Gen. .Sir Howard Dougins, lord high commissioner 
of, and ci)iTtmanding the trcM)ps, in tiie Ionian 
Islands. 

Julff 16. At Bristol, David W-’iHiam Nash, Esq., 
of the Behgal medical service, lo Helen Frances, 
youngest daughter of William Fowler, Esq., of 
Berkeley S(|uarc, Bristol. 

21. At St. Mary’s, Bryanstonc Square, Wilhelm 
Henry Baron Von Donop, of Woebbel, in We.st- 
))halia, to Harriet, second daughter of the late 
Arthur Hogue, Esq., of Calcutta. 

26. At St, James’s Church, Licut.>('ol. the Hon. 
(diaries Grey, M.P., second son of Earl Grey, to 
Caroline El i/a, eldest daughter of the late Sir 
Thomas 11. Farqhuar, Bart. 

23. At St. Mark’s, Kennington, Mr. Charles 
Pridden, of Bankside, to Elizabetli, eldest daughter 
of Licut.-(.'nl. John \Vard, late of the Bengal Na- 
tive Infantry. 

Aug. 2. At Brighton, James Thomas F'sq., of the 
Madras civil st rvitx*, to Julia Charlotte, daughter 
of H. Barret, Esq. 

6. At Kensington (Jhurch, Capt. Charles Davi- 
nler, of the Mailras army, to Hannah, youngest 
daughter of .1. Nash. Esq., of Kensington. 

ft. At St. George’s, Hanover Square, Thoma.s 
Hart Davies, Esq., late pre.sidcnt of the medical 
board, Madras, to Anne, daughter of the late Jas. 
Niven, Esq., of Glcnarm, Kircudbright, North 
Britain. 

— At Hampstead Church, Capt. Henry Gribble, 
of the late service of the llon.East-lndia Company, 
to Harriet, daughter of Edward Toller, fisq., 
of Hampstead-heath. 

— At Exeter, Mr. Joseph Myras Jackson, eldest 
surviving son of the late Col. Gregory J. A. Jack- 
son, of the Hon. E.L ('ompaiiy’s service, to Sarah, 
eldest daughter of the late Mx; Charles Wills, of 
Southemhay, Exeter. 

11. At All-Souls, Langham- place, having been 
previously married according to the rites of the 
iloman Catholic Church, John Bennett, Esq., of 
Great Portland-street, to Isabella Rickards, only 
surviving daughter of the late E. M. Hargrave, 
Elsq., late of the Hon. East- India Company’s ser- 
vice, and Widow of the late R. Rickards, Esq., also 
of the Hon. E. 1. (Jompanv’s service. 
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II. AC sc. John's, West Hacknw, Captain T. H. 
Zouch, of the Madras army, to Mary-Ann, young- 
est daughter of the late Col. Zouen, of His Ma- 
jesty's service. 

At Dalkeith, G J. Waters, Esq., of the 
Madras Civil Service, to Clarissa llobina Alves, 
daughter of the late Brigadier Major Wilson, of 
the Madras Army. 

13. At St. Pancras, II. Davies, surgeon, of 
Vork-street, Portman- square, eldest son of the 
late R. Davies, Esq., of the Hon, E.l. Comiiany's 
service, to Julia, fourtli daughter of the late J. 
.Stratford, Esej. 

22. At Burnsiile, near .St. Andrews, Mr. John 
Miller, of the lion. E. I. Company's late sea ser- 
vice, to Jessie, second daughter of Alexander 
Adamson, Esep, of Burnside. 

iMtely In Belfast, the Ucv. W. f'ampbell, to 
Maria, daughter of the lata l.icut.-Col. Campbell, 
fith Bengal N.l. 

— At Edinburgh, Capt. R. D. Weir, Madras 
European Rcgt., to Louisa, eldest daughter of 
the late Alexander Simpson, teller. Royal Bank. 

DEATHS 

June 2. On his passage home from Aus'ralia, 
Mr. William Pantou, late sliawl manufacturer in 
Edinburgh. 

17. Deeply and sincerely lamented, Delitia Mon- 
tague, lady of Major Wren, younger daughter of 
the late Vice-Admiral Barton, of Borough, in the 
county of Devon, and of Dlxlicid, Exeter. 

July 3. At Alexandria, in Egypt, Oallow^ Bey, 
second son of Alexander Galloway, Esq., of Lon- 
don. This young man devoted nis great talents 
and energies in the service fif the Pacha of Egypt, 
as his chief engineer, for the last twelve years, and 
as a reward for these services, two years ago, he re- 
ceived the above distinction. Heoiiiy left England 
in February last, for the puriiose ot carrying into 
effect the gigantic work of directing the execution 
of the railroad from Cairo to Suez, for which he 


came to this country to make all the arrangements 
on behalf of the Pacha, with his father and bro- 
thers. H is decease was caused by a liver complaint, 
occasioned by the climate. The railroad will still 
be carried Into effect, and the executing of it will 
now devolve upon the Bey’s brothers, two of whom 
are in Alexandria. — London Paper. 

27 At sea, on board the Jlebarts, on the passage 
from Bengal, of a paralytic stroke, LieuL-Colonel 
T. A. Cnbbc, of the .37th Regt. N.I., late agent to 
the governor-general at Moorshedabad. 

28. At Frankfort, N.'ithan Mayer Rothschild, 
Esq., in the fjoth year of his age. 

Aue. 4. In London, aged 4(i, Capt. Jas. Taylor 
Webb, late of the Madras army. 

!f. At Ham, in Picardy, George Saunders, Esq., 
of the Bengal civil service, in the 33d year of his 
age. 

17. At Bayswatcr, suddenly, Eliza, wife of Geo. 
Adam, Esq., late of Bomb^, and eldest daughter 
of Alexander Reid, Esq., of Dorset-square, in her 
31st year. 

21. At his house, at Datchet, Vice-Admiral Sir 
John Gore, K.C.B., G.C.Il. 

Lately. In'London, Greville Ewing Greig, Esq., 
of the Hun. E. 1. Company’s service, and Mr. 
Henry Thomas Greig, sons of the late Rev. Geo. 
Greig, B.D., of London, and cousins of T. B. Ma- 
caulay, Esq., thj late M.P. for Leeds, and now 
member of the council in Bengal. 

— At sea, on Imard the liuckinghamshire, on 
the passage from India, Lieut.-Col. C. Garraway, 
of the 14tn Regt. Bombay N.l. 

— At Alexandria, Maryetza, wife of Henry 
Crichton Agnew, Esq., of a gastric fever, aged 21. 

— On his passage to England, Charles Maggs, 
Esq., R. N., of His Majesty’s Dock-yard, at the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

— Aged 25, Henry Edwards, Esq., of Pros- 
pect-place, Wrexham, youngest brother of Capt. 
Win. Edwards, Bengal Native Infantry. 
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j 12 2123213 9l391^9o|91 10030} 99|l00 15? 155 — 90591 2ds.par| 8 lOp 

13 213 91I9159159U l(X)^99|l00153g I5526I 139I 91i id-*. Ipi 9 lOp 

15 213 91§9159139U 10030510050! 151^15} 261 1391 915 — 9 I2p 

IG 2123213 91?92 91}915 J00jo3 99jl00 15} 261 2 9U9l| Ids. Ipj 9 llpi 

17 212 212391592 913913 lOOgOg 100 051533155 262 91f par Ip 9 Up; 
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20 — 9i|915 915913 ICO505 100 05 15li I5526O50J9I 913 Ip 9 12p 

22 212 91592 915915100305 100 05.I53J 155 — 1913915 par Ip 8 Up 

23 211 211391592 91391I 10050? 100 05;l5m5f 261 1 3191391 J lds.par 8 lOp 

24 I2II3212 9I?92 915911 lOOjof 100 05'153J 155 261 13:9159l3|2ds.par 8 lOp 

25 :2U 2113191591591 913 100305 995IOO' 15 } 2^0 ojloi 91 5' » 7 9p; 

Frederick Barry ^ Slock and Share Broker^ 7, Birchin Lane, ConihiU. 
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CALCUTTA, March 24, 18:36. 


Anchors Sa.Rs. cwt. 

Bottles KMI 

Coals B. md. 

Copper Sheathing. l(i-32 ..F.rad 

— Brasiers'. do. 

Thick sheets do. 

Old Gross do. 

Bolt do. 

Tile do. 

— — Nails, assort do. 

Peru Slab Ct.Rs. do. 

Russia Sa.Rs. do. 

Copperas .... do. 

Cottons, chintz ncc. 

— Muslins., assort. do. 

Yarn 10 to 170 inor. 

Cutlery, fine 

Glass 

Hardware 

Hosiery, cotton 

Ditto, silk 


Rs.A- Rs. A. 
12 R rid 19 0 
8 12 — 9 4 
0 04 — 0 8 
34 8 — 34 14 
34 2 —.34 8 

33 1 — 33 R 
3;) 4 — 3:1 10 
.31 10 — 32 12 
31 0 — :Ui 0 
Hit 12—31 6 

2 8 — 2 10 

1 1 — 1.3 0 
0 .'i .J — 0 7 3 
5tol0A.&P.C. 
12 A. — 27A. 
2.'iD. — ,501). 
1.5 to 4.5A.&P.C. 
15 to 32 D.&P.C 


Rs.A. Rs.A. 

Iron. Sweilish. sq.. .Sa.Rs. F.md. .5 1 (d^ R .3 

ilat do. 6 0 — R 2 

! English, sq do. 2 0 — 2 8 

* flat do. 2 5 — 27 

' Bolt do. 2 8 — 2 10 

I Sheet do. 4 8 — 5 4 

Nails cwt. II 0 — 15 « 

! Hoops F.md. 5 0 — 5 2 

j Kentledge cwt. 12 — 15 

.Lead. Pig F.md. 0 1 — 0 

: unstamped do. 

Millinery 

l;Shot» patent bag 

j Spelter Ct.Rs. F. md. 

: Stationery 

: Steel. English Ct.Rs. F. rad. 

, ; Sweclish do. 

ilTin Plates Sa.Rs. box 

I Woollens. Broad cloth, flue ..yd. 

coarse and middling. . . . 


• Flannel fine.. 


0 1 — 
5 13 — 
5 to 251). 
2 5 — 

70- 

5 to2.5 I), 
5 14 — 
0 8 — 
14 0 — 
5 0 — 
1 0 — 
I 0 — 


.3 
5 1.5 
&P.C. 
.3 2 
7 1 
AP.C. 
0 2 
7 (» 

14 8 
9 8 
4 O 
1 8 


II 


MADRAS, March 16, 1836. 


Rs. 




BotUes 100 12 

Copper. Sheathing candy 205 

— — Cakes do. 

— Old do. 230 — 

Nails, assort do. :350 — 

Cottons, (Uiintz piece 4 — 

Ginghams do. 2 — 

Longdoth, fine do. 9 — 

Cutlery, coarse 1.5A. 

Glass and Earthenware lOA. 

Hardware lOA. 

Hosiery 2.5 A. — 

Iron, Swedish candy 40 — 

— English bar do. 10 — 

— Flat and bolt do. 10 — 


Rs. 

14 

;l 

. Iron Hoops ..... 
' Nails 


... .candy 

Rs. 

16 


Rs. 

17 




110 


115 


Lead, Pig 



42 


45 

240 

, Sheet 



.38 

— 

40 

370 

. Millinery 



20A. 

— 

25 A 


5 

3 

14 


Shot, patent bag .3 

Spelter candy 40 — 

Stationery 15A. — 

20.\. Steel. English candy 50 — 

2.5A. Swedish do. 70 — 

— Tin Plates lx)x 17 — 

30A. Woollens, Broadcloth, line lOA. — 

.50 

17 
17 


•*»1 

45 

20 A. 


75 
18 

1.5 A. 

coarse W.anted 

Flannel, fine 12tol4.\ns.pr.yd. 

Ditto, coarse OtolOAns. do. 


BOMBAY, March 26, 1836. 


Copper. Sheathing. 16-32 . 

— Thick sheets 

Plate bottoms 

Tile 

Cottons. Chintz, dec., drc.. 

— — Longcloths 

Muslins 

— Other goods 


Hardware 

Hosiery, half hose. < 



Rs. 


Rs. 1 



Rs. 

Rs. 

.cwt. 

12 


14 1 

; Iron. Sweilish 

.St. candy 

52 C4 


.doz. 

1.4 


— . 1 

1 English 


24.8 

— . ■ 


10 


12 



5 


.cwt. 

.52 


■ Nails 


12 — . 

13 

.do. 

.55 




Sheet 


.5.12 


.do. 

55 


— 

Rod for bolts 

. St. candy 

24 — 

25 

.do 

44 

— 

44.8 

do. for nails .... 


28 — 

30 

... 




.shf>et 


10.4 






Xfillinpry 


in 11. 






i Shnt^ piifprit 


12 

'.ib 

(uT 

— 

1.12 

[’Spelter 


7.4 

... 

lOA. 


— 

. Stationery 


P. C. 

— 


10 D. 


201). 

! Steel, .Swedish 


10.4 

— 


P. C. 


— 

11 Tin Plates 


15 

— 


p. t:. 


— 

liWoollens. Broad cloth. 

fine ..yd. 

4 — 

7 





; co.*irse 


1.12 — 

7 





' Flannel, fine 

}i 


1.8 — 

2 


CANTON, March 8, 1836. 


Cottons, Chintz. 28 yds. 

— Longcloths 


Drs. Drs.1 
3 44 

3—10 

Cambrics. 46 yds 

.. ■ . Bandannoes 


5—9 
1.25—1.45 
40 — 46 

OOR 

YAm, Nns. 16to50.. 


Iron. Bar 


Rod 


3..50 — .T7.5j 
5.30 — 

Lead. Pig 



Dn. Dn. 

Smalts pecul 30 @ 60 

.Steel. Swedish tub 3.75 — 

Woollens. Broadcloth yd. 1.30 —1.40 

- do. ex super yd. 2.50 — 2.75 

- Camlets at Lintin pee. 28 — .30 

- Do. Dutch do. .36 — 38 

- l.ong Ells do. 0 — 93 

Tin, Straits pecul 16 — 

[Tinplates Ik»x 7 — 74 



1836.] 


Prices of European Goods in t/ie East, 

SINGAPORE, March 19, 1836. 


55 


Dts. 

Anchors pecul 6 ( 

Hatties 

Chopper Nails and Sheathing pecul 36 - 

(Cottons, Madapollanis, 24yu. by 3(jin. pcs. 2 - 

_ — Imit. Irish 24 34-36 do. 2 - 

- — Longcloihs 38 to 40 • • • • 34-36 do. 41 - 

do. do. 36finedo. 5 - 

- do. do 40-44 do. 4 - 

do. do 44-.'i4 do. 5 - 

54 do. — 

Prints, 7-8* ningle trolours do. 2 - 

9-8. do. 2j| - 

Cambric, 12yds. by 45 to 50 ill.* .do. ij - 

. — ■ Jaconet, 20 40 • • 44 • • • ‘do. 2 - 

Lappets, 10 40 • • 44 do. 1 - 

Cliintz, fancy colours Jo. 3 - 


. Dts. Dts. 

\ Cotton Hkft. Imit. JIaitick, dble.* -doz. 24 ^ 4 

j do. do Pulllcat doz. It ~ 2 

! Twist, 30 to 40 pecul 56 — .57 

\ Hardware, and coarse Cutlery scarceAwanted 

[ Iron, Swedish pecul 34 — 34 

; English do. 21 — 21 

U Nail, rod * do. 3 — 31 

[ Lead, Pig do. 51 — .5| 

■' ■■ Sheet ....................... .do. 6 54 

.'Shot, patent bag — — 

\ 'Spelter pecul 5t — 64 

\ |Steel, Swedish do. 44 — 4| 

[ \ English do. — -— 

\ •Woollens, Long Ells pcs. 9 — 10 

[ ' Camblets do. 25 — 30 

\ . Ladies' cloth yd. 1 — 2 


R E M .4 R K S. 


Caleutta, March 24, 18.10.— The market for Piece 
Cfoods generally has not undergone any material 
alteration since our last. Book Muslins have con- 
tinued in ready demand for the Burmese markets. 
Long cloths, of the lower qualitities, may lie quot- 
ed saleable at lietter rates. Jaconets and Lappets 
inaintaiii last week's currency. In coloured Cot- 
tons there has been a moderate business doing ; 
but buyers do not evince much eagerness. — We 
are unabie to report .any improvement in Yarn ; 
indccil, tiic sales (luotcal indicate further depression. 
The general opinion is, that this condition of 
things is more to be attributed to plan amongst 
the principal dealers, than to the natural state of 
the bazaar. — ( lopper, altliougli the reported sales 
do not show any rise in prices, the bearing of the 
market, on the whole, is improved ; holders of the 
principal descriptions having declined accepting 
slightly advanced ofl'ers. The sales of Iron show a 
fall in that metal. Spelter continues to be firmly 
lield at our quotations.,. Leed, Steel, and Tin- 
Plate's, without change.-^ Price Cur, 

Mmiran, March 16, 18.16.— There is very little 
doing in almost every description of Europe ar- 
ticles.— Preight to London, dead weight, £4 ; light 
goods, I(ls< to per ton. 

linmbaj/t March 26, ia'16.— Long cloths and I*ine 
Prints are in demand, the latter tieing required for 
the fiiilf. A qiKantlty of Swedish Iron has been 
sold at Its .527 pur candy, ('opper-shcating, 129 
cwt., has been sold at Rs. ,52. 

Singapore, March 19, 18.16. — During the week 
our demand for Cotton Piece Goods lias been very 


active, chiefly for the Siam market, and rather 
extensive sales have been efiected. — Woollens : we 
have no transactions to notice since our last. Cam- 
lets <md Lady’s Cloth arc in rather better enquiry 
at our fjuotations. The uresent stock of Lbng- 
Ells, which does not exceed 1,206 pieces, will most 
likely ere long lie purchaseil by the C.'ochln-Chi- 
ncse. — Cotton Twist : Grey Mule continues in 
steady enquiry, and only L50 peculs at market. In 
coloureil Twist we are without any transactions to 
report; but Turkey and Imperial Red, and Dark 
Blue, Nos. .16 to 46, will we expect ere long be in 
good cn(|uiry. The taste for Orange Twist has of 
late much decreased, and at present the article Is 
unsaleable.— 'Sales of Bar Iron have been made 
since nur last of 3(M) pcculs at dols. 2'^ per pecul, 
but an advance is fully anticipated should we be 
much longer without further importations. Nail 
Rod Iron of assorted small sizes is at present wanted. 
Swedish Ihar Iron, the market well supplied. Spel- 
ter and Pig Lead continue to be much wanted at 
our iiuolations. Steel in partial demand. 

Fenang, Jan, 4, 18.16. — Our market continues 
bare of produce, and much in activity in the de- 
mand for Europe manufactures. 

CanUm, March 1, 1H.16 —Cotton Piece Goods in 

f ood demand. Cotton Yarn still very dull of sale, 
anig ElLs have declined a little in price.— ilfarcA 
8. No alteration in the prices of Cotton Piece 
Goods. Cotton Y'arn, no improvement; late im- 

E irtations have been considerable. Woollens. 

road-cloth, dull. Camlets, in demand, iron Hod 
has advanced a little in price. Tin Plates are still 
declining. 


INDIA SECURITIES 

CalcHlLdf March 2^, 1836. 
Government Securities. 

Buy.] Rs. As. Rs. As. [Sell. 

Prem. 15 8 .<^ix percent. Ilemittable 15 0 Prem. 

Prem. 1 2 .Second 5 jier cent 3 4 

2 J2 Third 5 per cent 2 8 Prem. 

Disc. 1 7 Ftmr per cent. Loan* • 1 JU Disc. 

Bank Shares. 

Bank of Bengal (10,<N)0) .... Sa.Rs. 5,.5.50 a 5,600 

Union Bank . . (2,.500) 700 to 750 prem. 

Bank of Bengal Rates. 

Discount on private bills 7 0 per cent. 

Dittnongovcrnincntandsalary bills 4 0 do. 
Interest on loans on govt, paper .... 5 0 do. 

Rate of Exchange. 

On I,ondon and Liverpool, six months’ sight, to 
buy, 2s. 2d. ; to sell, 2s. 3d. per Sa. Rupee. 


Madrasy March 16, 1836. 
Government Securities. 

Rcmittable Loan, six per cent.- 14 per ct. prem. 
Ditto ditto of 18th Aug. 11^5, five per cent.— 2 
prem — 2 disc. 

Ditto ditto last five per cent.— 2 prem. 

Ditto ditto Old four per cent.— 4 disc. 

Ditto ditto New four per cent. — 4 disc. 

Exchange. 

**?"^*!?* ® months, — to buy, 2s. per 

Madras Rupee. ^ 


AND EXCHANGES. 

Bombay y March 26, 1836. 

Exchanges. 

Bills on London, at 6 mo. sight, 2s. Old. to 28. Id. 
per Kiqiee. 

Oil Calcutta, at 30 days’ sight, 107.12 to 108.4 Bom. 

Its. pet UN) .Sicca Rupees. 

On Madras, at an days’ sight, 102.8 to 103 Bom. 
Rs. per 1(N> Madras Rs. 

Government Securities. 

RemiltableLoan,125to 125.4 Bom.Rs.pcrl00Sa.Rs. 
.5 per cent. Loan of 1822-23, according to the period 
of ilischargc, 109 to 109.4 per ditto. 

Ditto of 182.5-26, 109 to 111.12 per ditto. 

Ditto of 1829-31), 111.12 to 112 per ditto. 

4 per cent. Loan of 1832-:)3. 106.4 to 106.8 per ditto. 

Shngaporey March 19, 1836. 
Exchanges. 

On London, 3 to 6 mo. sight, 48. 54 d. to 4s. fid. per 
dollar. 

On Bengal, gov. bills 206 Sa. Rs. per 100 dollars. 

Cantoriy March 8, 1836* 
Exchanges, Ac. 

On London, 6 mo. sight, 4s. lOd per Sp. Dol. 

E.^I. C^s ^or advances on consignments. 

On Bengal. — Private Bills, 212 Sa. Rs. per 100 
Sp. Dots.— Company’s ditto, 30 days. 210 Sa.Rs. 
On Bombay, ditto Bom. Rs. 220 to 222 per ditto. 
Sycee Silver at Lintin, 34 to 4 percent, prem. 
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ON ORIENTAL TRANSLATION. 

No. I. 

There are few studies respecting which the opinions of mankind have varied 
more, since the revival of letters, than that of grammar. For a considerable time 
after that event, grammar was considered a pursuit of supereminent impor- 
tance ; it formed the capital article of education ; a large proportion of the 
best years of life were spent in its study, and were not esteemed too high a 
price for proficiency, and a learned man and a grammarian, were synonymous 
terms. The causes of this peculiar favour are sufficiently obvious. At that 
time, the great objects, to which the efforts of the human mind were directed, 
were the recovery and preservation of the invaluable fragments of the litera- 
ture of the ancient world. The superiority which, at what may be called their 
discovery, in the fifteenth century, the history, the poetry, the philosophy, 
and even the abstract and physical sciences, of the Greeks and Romans, were 
found to possess over every thing which modern Europe had then produced, 
was so immense, that it appears to have subdued, and, in a certain degree, 
benumbed, the human mind ; and the utmost ambition of the genius of those 
days was reduced to understand, and humbly to imitate, their classical masters. 
Any idea of competing with, far less of surpassing them, seems never to have 
entered their imagination. To this was added the necessity under which the 
advocates of thU Reformation lay, of making themselves acquainted with the 
originals of the Scriptures, and with every means for their elucidation which 
classical learning or philological science could afford. Under the infiucncc of 
these powerful motives, grammatical studies were cultivated with an ardour 
of which wc can now scarcely form an idea. Ifalls, schools, and colleges, were 
richly endowed and crowded with votaries of philology, and statesmen and 
kings contended for the possession of a learned grammarian. 

But there were three causes, which gradually tended to diminish the devo- 
tion of mankind to this science, and to turn their views in other directions* 
Of these, the first was, that the monuments, both of sacred and profane anti- 
quity, were becoming every day more perfectly elucidated, and a less quantity 
of time and attention gradually sufficed for enabling the generality of students 
to gain as much acquaintance witli them as they required. In the second 
place, the brilliant discoveries which began to be made in natural and experi- 
mental philosophy, and the striking effect which they had in improving the 
condition of the world, naturally attracted, in a strong degree, the attention 
of mankind, and diminished their veneration for what was now found to be the 
imperfect knowledge of the ancients. And, lastly, the cultivation and improve- 
ment of the modern tongues introduced a new species of literature, in some 
respects more popular and pleasing than the ancient, and requiring compara- 
tively but little knowledge of grammar for its enjoyment. The apparent sim- 
plicity of the structure of these languages, and the familiarity of every one 
with their idioms and construction, rendered it seldom necessary their 
students to appeal to abstract principles or laborious systems. Their grammar 
was found to be reducible to little more than a list of vocables, and a few easy 
rules of inflection and concord. 

From all this, it has happened that as much as the importance of grammar 
was overrated at the revival of letters, so much is it in danger of being under- 
rated now. Its cultivation has languished, and its honours have been shorn. 
The votaries of the wide-spreading doctrines of modern utilitarianism are in 
V ol.2 J .N 0.82 . N 
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the constant habit of contrasting the effects of grammar with those of the 
physical sciences, and of triumphantly asking, what there is, in the dreary and 
barren stiidy of words, to compare with the brilliant discoveries of mechanics, 
astronomy, and chemistry ? Politicians demand, what it is that philology can 
•teach of such extensive benefit, as the objects of economics and statistics; and 
even the favourers of elegant literature are now able to produce, in almost 
every one of the modern languages, a splendid catalogue of works, both of 
philosophy and imagination, well entitled to vie with the greatest perfor- 
mances of antiquity. For the acquisition and enjoyment of all these modern 
improvements, they maintain that the abstruse principles of abstract grammar 
arc totally unnecessary, and that no good reason can be assigned for the culti- 
vation of a science, which requires such large sacrifices, and bestows such 
scanty rewards. To this it would be in vain to reply, that the study of gram- 
mar being more connected with the moral and intellectual condition of mankind 
than with their bodily wants, its effects in ameliorating that condition must 
necessarily be, from their very nature, less obvious and less ostentatious. 
Every improvement in natural science is something definite and tangible; the 
person by whom it was discovered, the year and even day of its discovery, 
can all be noted, and its various applications distinctly traced* But this is not 
the case with philological studies ; their effects arc too silent and gradual to 
allow their chronology to be determined. The one is the advance of the teeth 
of a machine, every movement of which can be seen and co^lited ; the other 
is the growth of a tree, which is readily perceived to be so much taller this 
year than the last, though it is impossible to observe the daily incicasc. Yet 
this docs not prevent the effects of such studies from being less real, nor docs 
it follow, that because we are unable to point them out with precise accuracy, 
therefore they do not exist. The fair way of estimating the importance of 
grammar would be, to consider what would have been the condition of man- 
kind without it ; what would have been the present state of morals, of taste, 
and of every thing connected with the higher faculties of intellect, if, at the 
restoration of letters, critical and philological studies had been neglected, the 
few remaining monuments of ancient literature had been left to perish, and 
Europe had applied itself to nothing but the cultivation of the sciences of 
external nature. Setting aside religion, which, if not absolutely lost, must 
have been so buried in the obscurity of Greek and Hebrew, as to be utterly 
unknown to the great mass of mankind, it is doubtful whether one spark of 
genius, of feeling, of taste, or a sentiment of elevation, would by this time 
have existed among us. Bad as were the effects of the school philosophy, as 
enchaining the human mind, they would have been incomparably less perni- 
cious than this. In our attempts to improve the comforts of life, we should 
have entirely lost sight of its dignity and happiness, and still more of its final 
purposes. 

All this, and much more, might be urged in defence both of grammar and 
of maigi^ other studies of an abstract and intellectual nature ; but the bias 
of the present age is so much in favour of utilitarianism, — that is, of those 
things which have an obvious and immediate tendency to administer to their 
physical wants, — wc are so fond of the plants whose fruit is to be gathered this 
very present year, and, however much we may despise the rest of the wisdom 
of antiquity,, wc are, with Passion in the Pilgrim*s Progress^ so convinced of 
the truth of the venerable adage, that a bird in the hand is worth two in the 
bush,*’— that it is in vain to talk of advantages less tangible and immediate : and 
. had grammar nothing to depend upon, but its slow and unostentatious effects on 
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tlie refinement of the intellect, its case might be abandoned in despair, and its 
volumes placed on the same shelf with those of astrology, cheiromancy, or 
alchemy. It is, therefore, fortunate for the votaries of this neglected science, 
that there is wholly dependent upon it an art, of which the utility cannot be 
disputed, and the cultivation of which becomes more and more indispensiblc 
as civilization advances. This art is that of translation, or of transferring sen- 
timents from one language to another. It is plain that, as civilization advances 
in any nation, so much do its sentiments become multiplied, complicated, re- 
fined and precise ; and, at the same time as its intercourse with other nations 
is increased and extended, so much does it become necessary to have their 
sentiments communicated, first with accuracy, and secondly with elegance. To 
do this, is the business of translation. 

It is true, there are some persons whose faith in the doctrine of indefinite 
perfectability is so strong, as to enable them to look forward to the time when, 
by the march of intellect, the curse inflicted on the builders of Babel shall be 
abrogated; when all difference of tongues shall be abolished, and mankind 
sliall return to their former state, of possessing but one language and one 
speech ; and, among these speculators, there are many who consider it as a 
self-evident corollary, that this universal language is to be English. Such per- 
sons may think it unnecessary to cultivate an art which is to be so temporary 
in its utility, and more particularly in our favoured country, whose language, 
like Moses’s Irerpent, is to swallow up all its rivals ; nay, they have gone so 
far as to consider it detrimental, as tending to withdraw the thoughts of man- 
kind from the expected consummation, to lead them to rest satisfied with 
things as they are, and to aim at the establishment of an imperfect system, 
instead of going on to perfection. As long as translation is practised, the 
diversity of tongues, they seem to think, will continue; but were all means of 
becoming acipiainted with foreign literature and foreign nations fairly taken 
away, then mankind would find the necessity of coalescing in one mode of 
speech so imperative, as to con)pcl them decidedly to do so : and thus it seems 
to follow, that one of the most powerful means of leading the whole world 
to learn English, would be to prohibit the translation of our books into any 
other language ! 

It is, perhaps, hardly necessary to comment on hypotheses so extravagant as 
these ; yet, as something very like them has actually been broached to the world, 
and has made a considerable impression on public opinion, it may be worth 
while to remark that, even admitting the ultimate coalescence of all languages 
into one, still it is not likely to take place for a good many generations, and 
that it is certainly' desirable to attempt to remedy our present inconveniences 
by such means us we have in our i)owcr. When the time of absolute perfec- 
tion arrives, there is no doubt that mankind will have become so just and wuse, 
as to render all government and law unnecessary; yet that docs not hinder us, 
in tlic meantime, from a diligent study of politics and legislation, to improve 
our systems of both. And, even admitting that the universal pri^alence of 
one language is an event nearer at hand than here supposed, it is by no means 
so certain that the choice of mankind will inevitably fail upon English. The 
pretensions of the French iii this respect .arc well known, and other nations 
might, perhaps, put in some claims to the honour. In particular. Prince 
Pucklcr Muskau mentions that Goethe was very confident that the universal 
language would, at some future time, be German, and the Mahomedans hold 
that, at the Day of Judgment, every one is to speak Arabic. But waving these 
conjectures, and allowing in its fullest extent, what the perfectionists evidently 
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Cake for granted, that English, as we use it, is the most perfect of languages, 
and contains within itself the whole compass of Imman knowledge, so as tu 
render the study of any other tongue a worse than useless waste of lime and 
labour ; still, if we look around the world, we shall find that, with all these 
advantages, not one foreign nation, either civilized or barbarous, near or re- 
mote, has ever yet been induced to adopt it. The dialects of Celtic still pre- 
vail in the mountains of Scotland and Wales, and the plains of Ireland ; and 
we have not as yet heard that either the New Hollanders or New Zealanders 
have abandoned theirs. The inhabitants of Jersey, Guernsey, and Alderney, 
though a mere speek in the extent of the British dominions, on which they 
have been in dcpcndancc from time immemorial, and with which they have 
perpetual communication, and though so long separated from France, to whose 
people and religion they have the strongest antipathy, and against whom they 
have so often been parties in war, and though their greatest pride is to bo con- 
sidered Englishmen, have not yet, notwithstanding all these circumstances so 
favourable for the purpose, been able to efibet a change in their language, but 
still continue, unaltered, their peculiar dialect of French ; and that is to this 
day their language of law, of business, of religion, and of common life. And 
even the obscure and scanty descendants of the Portuguese in the East-Indies, 
cut off for many centuries from all communication wUh their mother-country, 
overwhelmed by the mass of Hindoo and Mahomedait populatmn, deprived ol 
influence and power by the English conquerors, and with scarcely a trace of 
books or literature to keep up their remembrance, still obstinately cling to the 
language of their long-forgotten forefathers ; and in their domestic intercourse, 
and in all their own affairs, continue to use their original Portuguese. Englisli 
has, indeed, spread, but it has hitherto spread by colonization only, and its 
use is confined to the descendants of English colonists ; nor is it the exclusive 
language of any country, except those in which the original inhabitants have 
been absolutely extirpated. If, then, we are to judge of the future by the 
past, we must be prepared to expect that, to bring about the universal pre- 
valence of English, all other existing races of mankind must be swept away, 
and the world re-peopled by the descendants of Englishmen. Of the likelihood 
or desirableness of this event, every one must judge for himself. 

In this state of uncertainty, the probability (if such a word can be with any 
propriety applied to speculations like the present) is, that the ultimate lan- 
guage will be formed by the intermingling of all, or at least of the principal, 
tongues now existing. But, even granting this not to be the case; granting 
that the ultimate language is to be formed entirely from English, still it is 
against all experience to suppose that it will be the same as the English of the 
present day. It is notorious that no language in the world has undergone so 
many changes since its first formation as ours. If we look back two centuries, 
we find it obsolete ; and if we look back four, we find it almost unintelligible. 
It is, therefore, very possible that in the year 2y500 our present writings may 
be as difficult and obscure to our posterity, as the " Romances of the Crusaders.” 
are to us ; and may require as many glossaries, commentaries, and translations. 
On every hypothesis, therefore, if the science of grammar and art of trans- 
lation are to be utterly condemned and abandoned, a most unhappy effect 
would follow ; that the works of all our present philosophers, even those of 
the perfectionists among the number, would utterly perish from the face of the 
earth ; nor would posterity ever know how much our enlightened philanthropists 
arc in advance of their age. Who can forbear trembling at a prospect so me- 
lancholy ? 
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But it is not woith VfhWe to comment farther on speculations, admissible, 
perhaps, as the amusement of a leisure moment, but which no reasonable being 
would seriously think of acting upon ; and it will be more to the purpose to 
endeavour to ascertain the cause of this remarkable phenomenon in the his- 
tory of human nature, the tenacity with which language is retained, and the 
impossibility of inducing a nation, or even an individual, beyond his earliest 
years, to change that to which he was first accustomed. All philologists 
and metaphysicians have admitted the fact, and it forms, indeed, the basis of 
all etymology ; yet nobody has thought of inquiring into its cause, though so 
deserving the investigation of every one interested in the philosophy of mind. 
It may be maintained that language, in the abstract, is natural to man ; but it 
never can be shewn that any particular language is so ; that Latin and Greek, 
for instance, were essential to the constitution of the old inhabitants of Italy 
and Turkey, and Italian and Romaic of the modern. We cannot suppose that 
French or German is a part of the nature of those nations, nor is there a 
reason in the structure of humanity why Englishmen should not speak Arabic, 
and Arabians English ; why Spaniards should not speak Chinese, and Chinese 
Spanish. Whence, then, the difficulty of effecting the change ? At first, it 
might be concluded, that, as language is originally acquired by social inter- 
course, so, were an individual, even considerably advanced in life, placed where 
he should be cc^pclled continually to converse, read, and write in a foreign 
language, and have no opportunities of using his own, however dissimilar 
they might be, a short time would lead him to change the one for the other; 
the new would become as natural as the old, and the old ns strange as 
the new. And yet it may be doubted whether the biography of the whole 
human race could produce an instance of such a change. The utmost that 
could, perhaps, be shewm is, than an individual, under such circumstances, 
would lose the perfect command of the old mode of speech, without acquiring 
that of the new, and that he would be unable to use cither correctly. 

We by no means protend satisfactorily to explain this remarkable trait of 
liiiiiian nature, and what we are going to say is offered more as a conjecture 
than a perfect solution. Language is commonly defined to be the medium 
for the communication of thought ; but, in reality, this is a very small part of 
its use. The great purpose of language is, to carry on processes of thought 
in the mind. To communicate these thoughts to others, is an adventitious 
and accidental employment of it. Every one must be conscious that it is upon 
his thoughts that the largest share of his language is (if the expression be al- 
lowable) expended. By far the greatest portion of thought is, by universal 
confession, never communicated at all. The difference between what a person 
says and what he thinks, has been the complaint of moralists in every age. 
If we may believe Lord Chesterfield, the perfection of a politician and man 
of the world is, to have Pensieri stretti, his thoughts locked up in his own 
breast. Yet all these thoughts must be carried on by means of word^ in the 
mind ; and the most loquacious talker, the most extensive reader, and most 
diligent writer, will find that the words which he speaks, reads, or writes, bear 
a very insignificant proportion to those which he thinks. A poet in composing 
a couplet, may resolve in his mind a hundred forms of the verses before they 
satisfy him. A mathematician may consider a hundred dispositions of a 
theorem, before he come to its final form; a statesman may meditate for years 
on a political scheme, which is not to he divulged till its execution. All 
these processes of thought arc a discourse carried on in the mind, of which 
nothing is communicated but the last result : so that language might more 
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p^OfMBrly be mid to communicate the results of our thoughts, than the thoughts 
themselves. Now, though it be possible to induce a person to change his 
moder of speaking, or his course of reading and writing, yet it is proverbially 
impossible to exercise any control over his thoughts, and the whole of his 
mental discourse is beyond the search of teachers or companions : so that an 
individual barely speaking in a foreign language will be of little avail in 
leading him to adopt it, while he continues to think in his own ; in other 
words, it is of no use to change the medium of external discourse, while that 
of internal discourse remains the same. The perpetual recurrence to the old 
mode of speech, in thinking, will far more than counterbalance the compara- 
tively trifling employment of the new in speaking. But to change the medium 
of thought, after the habit of thinking is established, seems an effort beyond 
human power. To judge of its difficulty, let any one try to carry on his ordi- 
nary train of thinking in that foreign language with which he is most familiar, 
and he will find that the most resolute effort will not enable him to go on, 
even imperfectly, for more than a few minutes. In spite of all he can do, his 
mind will slide back to his own tongue, and the greatest perseverance will 
soon be compelled to abandon the unnatural effort. 

Such is, perhaps, the explanation of the difficulty of changing a language. All 
thought is carried on by means of words employed in the mind. The acquisition 
of the power of thinking is, therefore, simultaneous with, and dependent on, the 
adoption of some mode of speech as its medium, which mode will necessarily 
be that of the persons by wliom the young subject is surrounded. It is not, 
therefore, the language which he speaks, but that in which he thinks, that 
becomes his own; and whatever change may take place in the dialect of his 
tongue, that of his mind will be immutable. To require him to change it after 
habits of thinking are established, is to unhinge almost his whole mental 
structure ; and if this be difficult even in one individual, who may be willing to 
assist or go along with his teacher, it must be infinitely more so in a nation, of 
whom by far the greatest portion can have no inducement for the effort, even 
were it possible for them to make it. The only wav by which it .seems practi- 
cable to effect such a change, would be by removing from their parents and 
connections the whole mass of the infants of a nation before the development 
of their intellect, before they know their right hand from their left, and place 
them under the care of foreigners whose language it was proposed to commu- 
nicate. But this scheme, besides its absurd impracticability, would be rcvolt- 
iug to human nature. As long, then, as a body of mankind subsist in a 
society, so long must they continue to think in the language which they have 
acquired in that society during infancy, simultaneously with their powers of 
thought, and so long the language will remain, with trifiing variations, the 
same ; nor can any thing short of an entire dissolution and remodelling of the 
society produce a change of any importance. 

Since, therefore, we must take it for granted, that the curse inflicted at Babel 
is still in force, that mankind are still condemned to diversity of languages, and 
that the sentence admits of no alleviation but that supplied by the art of transla- 
tion, every thing relating to that art becomes a matter of importance. And, in 
this view, it is interesting to trace the relation which translation bears to tJic 
cultivation of the physical sciences. For, though these objects may at ^rst 
appear entirely unconnected, the history of mankind shows, that the one has 
always been accompanied by the other, and that a sure mark of the advance of 
a nation in knowledge and civilization is its attention to translation. Nor is 
the reason of this connection difficult to apprehend. The imaginative part of 
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the literature of a nation may be of little importance to its neighbourif and 
afford’ few inducements for them to study it; it is interesting to comparatively 
but a small number of persons possessed of leisure and opportunity, and its 
advantages are remote from common apprehension. On the other hand, the 
superiority which a nation acquires by an advance in physical science, is appa« 
rent to the whole world, and forces itself on the attention even of the most 
indifferent, contemptuous, and barbarous of its neighbours, all of whom find 
themselves interested in its discoveries, and compelled either to acquire the 
same knowledge, or submit to the inferiority which is the invariable conse* 
qiicncc of such ignorance. Under these circumstances, the easiest way of 
acquiring such knowledge is by translation ; which will, therefore, be found to 
have been cliicfly cultivated among nations advancing in physical science. A 
complete history of this art is a very important desideratum in literature, and 
would tend to throw great light on the moral and intellectual condition of the 
natives by whom it was practised. We can do no more here than hint at some 
of its principal facts. 

If wc apply, as usual, to the most authentic of all records respecting the 
ancient world, it will appear, from Genesis, xlii. ^3, that there were pro- 
fessed Y'bD mileez, ‘interpreters,* that is, translators, in the court of the elder 
Pharaohs. This accords with what all antiquity tells us of the wisdom of the 
Egyptians; and it is no small proof of the civilization of the Jews, that it 
appears, from 2 Kings, xviii. 2G, that their nobles were able to speak, or at 
lc»ast to understand, the language of the Syrians. Of the importance of this, 
in times when grammars and dictionaries were not yet called into existence, 
we may judge when we recollect that one of the aggravations of punishment 
with which Moses threatens the disobedient Israelites is, that their conquerors 
arc to be a “ nation whose tongue thou shalt not understand,’* Deut. xxviii.; 
and whose pity, therefore, they could not implore, and to whom they could 
make no coniinunication of their wants or their distress. All this was amply 
fulfilled at the time of their subjugation by the Romans, whose tongue is essen- 
tially different, both in vocables and structure, from Hebrew. 

The first account of regular translation is in the Book of Esther, where the 
decrees of the King, “ which reigned from India even unto Ethiopia, over an 
hundred and seven and twenty provinces,” were published “ to the rulers of 
every people of every province, according to the writing thereof, and to every 
people after their language,” chap. iii. viii. 9; and the first actual speci- 
men of this art is the proclamation of Cyrus, in Ezra, i. 2. In this, asw as to 
be expected, the words are few, and the sentiments simple and easily trans- 
ferrable from one language to another. 

If from the Old Testament we go to what is, perhaps, the next most valuable 
of ancient documents, the poems of Homer, we must remember that his heroes 
could neither read nor write, and we cannot, therefore, expect to hear much of 
their literary performances. It is, indeed, remarkable, that “ the only poet, to 
whom History ventures to appeal,” should represent the Greeks and Trojans 
as understanding each other W'ithout interpreters ; nay more, he makes the 
wandering Ulysses intelligible through all his travels, and exhibits him dis- 
coursing with equal facility at the court of Alcinous and in the cave of Poly- 
phemus ; and in the mention which he makes of Egypt, there is no hint of any 
difficulty respecting its language. But all this is, probably, poetic license; and 
we may observe, that ever since Homer’s time, epic and dramatic poets have 
thought themselves at full liberty to make their personages understand each 
other, however different in country. Thus Eneas finds no difficulty in speak- 
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ing to King Latinus, and Godfrey and his Christians converse quite fluentlj’ 
with their Saracen opponents. In some places, however, Homer plainly bints 
at a diversity of languages in the Trojan army, and points out the mode they 
employed to remedy the inconvenience. Thus, in Iliad ii. 805, Iris reminds 
Hector (though the English reader will look for it in vain in Pope’s transla- 
tion), that ** there are many auxiliaries in the great city of Priam, of diverse 
races and different languages,” and recommends, accordingly, that each leader 
should issue orders to his own people. 

In accordance with what has been said of the connection of translation and 
physical science, it will be found that the Greeks, in the first stage of their 
civilization, when physics could scarcely be said to exist, translated none. 
Herodotus and the early travellers seem to have gleaned their information from 
oral communication solely ; it is doubtful whether such an idea as that of the 
actual translation of an Egyptian or Persian book ever entered their imagina- 
tion. If it had, what an immense accession would it have been to our know- 
ledge of antiquity ! Had the Greek travellers transmitted to us, for instance, 
a translation of any of the Assyrian or Babylonian words, or had the Romans, 
in later times, given a faithful version of the original histories of any of their 
rivals among the Italian states, or of their great antagonist, Carthage, how far 
superior would such authentic documents have been to their own imperfect and 
hearsay compilations 1 But neither Greeks nor Romans, though they have left 
copious accounts of the history and manners of the nations whom they con- 
quered, appear to have thought their language or literature worthy of the 
slightest attention. The real or supposed histories of Sanchoniathon and Ma- 
netho are too apocryphal to form exceptions to this observation ; nor is much 
stress to be laid on the doubtful translations of Ctesias from the records of 
Persia. Two books only arc mentioned as having been translated from Punic, 
one into Greek, the Pcrijdus or voyage of Hanno round Africa ; the other 
into Latin, by order of the Roman Senate, the treatise of Mago on agricul- 
ture. The nature of both of these confirms what has been remarked of the 
connection between translation and ph^^sical science. Aristotle, indeed, whose 
ambition extended to every department of human knowledge, is said to have 
written a treatise " On tlie Speech of the Barbarians.” We have no exact 
means of judging to which nation of barbarians ” he had directed his in- 
quiries, nor to what length he had carried them ; the general nature of the 
title would lead to the inference, that he had not proceeded very far. At any 
rate, the work seems never to have attracted much attention, nor has it come 
down to our times. 

There is one circumstance well worthy of attention, as placing, in a very 
striking light, the extreme ignorance of the Greek and Roman writers res- 
pecting the affairs of the East, arising solely from their want of knowledge of 
Oriental languages and literature, and consequent inability to translate. What- 
ever degree of authenticity we may attribute to the immense mass of legends 
contained in the Shah Ndmeh, it is certain they were not invented by Firdausi ; 
they were the traditions which had been handed down from his ancestors, 
through a succession of generations. They must have existed in Persia for 
many ages, and of the truth of the outlines of some of them, it is impossible 
to doubt, without such scepticism as would invalidate all ancient history what- 
ever. Such, for example, is the account of the insurrection of the black- 
smith Gao against Zohank— the tyrant’s final overthrow by Feridun— -some at 
least of the exploits of the famous Rustum, and, probably, the chief points 
of the well-known adventure of Soohraub. But, even supposing the whole of 
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these Btorim to be fabulous, still they must have been notoriously current in 
Persia, and it is most extraordinary that none of the classical writers seem to 
have had any acquaintance with them. It will not be maintained that these 
writers thought such legends unworthy of notice. The whole tenor of the 
accounts they give us respecting the affairs of the East, demonstrates how fond 
they were of retailing every story they could gather, whether true or false, tri- 
fling or important, and it is out of all probability to suppose that, had they 
known them, they would have passed over a series of traditions so extended, 
and so intimately connected with the manners and opinions of Persia, as those 
detailed by Firdausi. We can ascribe this deficiency in the classical writers to 
nothing but their inability to read and translate the documents from which the 
Shah Nmneh was compiled. The magnitude of this omission may be estimated 
by considering what we should think of an Oriental writer, who should under- 
take to write a history of Greece, and omit all allusion to the heroic ages and 
the war of Tro 3 ^ It must be remembered that the question is not, whether 
the Greek or the Persian accounts be true; but how it is that the Greeks 
were so totally ignorant of legends, which, whether true or false, formed the 
current traditions of Persia, and arc so intimately connected with the manners 
and opinions of the Persians. This ignorance is the more extraordinary, that, 
towards the latter ages of the empire, perpetual intercourse subsisted between 
them, and such complicated treaties were entered into, as would seem to de- 
monstrate that there were persons in each nation well versed in the language 
of the other. 

The force of these observations is not confined to the traditions of Persia; 
they are equally applicable to those of India* In contemplating the long nar- 
ratives of the Ramayan and Mahabharat^ it is impossible to help wondering at 
the complete silence of the classical writers respecting them. It might, per- 
haps, be unreasonable to expect a very circumstantial account, but unquestion- 
ably we arc authorized to look for something approaching to an epitome of the 
Brahminical legends, and some notices of Sanscrit literature. But nothing of 
the kind is to be found in Greek or in Latin. 

In this rcs|)ect, the Mohainmadan conquerors of India appear in a very advan- 
tageous light, when contrasted with the Greeks. The former, in their literary 
age, when the first frenzy of conquest was over, appear to have been anxious 
to make themselves masters of the literature of ail the nations which they 
had subdued, both by epitomizing, and by directly translating. Their transla- 
tions from Sanscrit, made under the patronage of the Emperor Akbar, are 
well known, and the abstract of Hindoo literature and philosophy, contained 
in the last part of the Aycen Ahhcryy is perhaps of more value and contains 
more information than the whole put together of what the classical writers 
have left us on this subject. Such is the immense superiority conferred by the 
power of translation. 

NTor was Greek and Roman supineness confined to the East; thc}' were 
equally regardless of the North. They do not make a single allusion to any 
one of the tales of the Rdda or Voluspa ; nor do the names of Odin or Thor 
occur once in their accounts of Germany and Scandinavia. It may be said, 
perhaps, that Runic literature is comparatively modern, and that the reason 
why the classical writers have omitted all mention of it is, that in their time 
it had no existence. But this is cutting, instead of untying the knot. What- 
ever date may be assigned to Persian, Indian, or Scandinavian boohs, it is im- 
possible to consider the traditions on which those books are founded, to be so 
modern as this supposition implies; and even granting that it were so, and 
Asiat.Jotfrn.N. ii.Voh.2 1 .No. 82. O 
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that the invention or origin of these traditions had taken place^ as it evidently 
musty at some period of Roman or Constantinopolitan literature, it is incon* 
ccivable that an event so important in itself, and so powerfully influencing the 
people among whom it happened, could have been unnoticed by inquisitive 
neighbours from any cause but mere ignorance. 

It is true that some authors have attempted to reconcile the classical and 
Oriental accounts, and to discover Firdausi’s elephant-limbed Puhulwauns in 
the pages of Herodotus, Ctesias, and Xenophon. But these attem[)ts have 
not as yet been attended with very satisfactory results, and such inconsistent 
hypotheses have been brought forward, as to perplex rather than elucidate the 
subject. One of the last and most systematic of these is Sir John Malcolm’s, 
who, in his history of Persia, goes through the whole series of the legends of 
the Shah Ndviehy and endeavours to identify them with Grecian accounts ; but, 
in so doing, he makes such extensive suppositions, and requires names, dates, 
and places to be so widely altered, so many narratives to be converted into 
allegories, and after all leaves still so much to be reconciled and explained, that 
it is not easy to determine the degree of assent to which the result is entitled. 
Thus, in one place he informs us, that** there is no passage in all the ancient 
history of Persia more fully proved from the page of Oriental writers, than 
the revolt of Kawah, the blacksmith, who placed Feridoon upon the throne 
of that kingdom yet he allows, that * it seems surprising that the Greeks 
should give us no account of the fables connected with the birth and education 
of Feridoon,” voi. i. p. ^11. But if the Greeks were thus ignorant of a fact 
confessedly so important, whnt could they know of others of less conse(]iiencc? 
Sir John’s reputation is too well established to be affected by our trifling stric- 
tures, and it can be of little consequence therefore to his memory, if we add, 
that, though his accounts of what he has himself seen and heard are no doubt 
every way worthy of belief, it is difficult to reconcile some passages in his 
work with that degree of extensive research into Oriental antiquities, which 
he seems desirous of claiming. In some cases, his references to books render 
it uncertain how far he was acquainted with their contents ; whether he had 
actually read them himself, or was satisfied with information at second-hand. 
Thus, after stating that the Dusatecr is quoted in the Burkaun QuatiUy he 
adds in a note, by way of an account of the latter work, that ** the Burhan 
Kutiah is a Persian work of authenticity and character.” It is difficult to ima- 
gine what information he could suppose such a loose manner of speaking could 
convey to his readers. The Burkaun Qautia is a Persian dictionary, explana- 
tory of obsolete and uncommon words, and is known to every tyro in Oriental 
literature. What w'oiild be thought of a foreigner’s acquaintance with English 
literature, who should gravely inform his ignorant readers, that ** Johnson’s 
dictionary is an English work of authenticity and character ?” But this is not 
the only fault in Sir John’s quotations. He is by no means free from one of 
much more consequence, and that is, making use of books without acknow- 
ledgment. The fifth volume of that now forgotten compilation, the ancient 
Universal History, contains a history of Persia according to Oriental autho- 
rities, drawn up probably by that extraordinary genius, George Psalmanazar, 
whose acquirements were so extensive and so unaccountable. An inspection 
of his history will show, that it runs almost entirely parallel with that of Sir 
John, the chief difference being that the authority which Sir John follows is 
the Shah Numeh^ which, however, it appears doubtful whether he had actually 
read,* and that followed by the Universal History, is the Rauzut-oos-Sufa of 
* Sec TranMatioit of Ilonstuin and Stmhraub. by W. T. Robertson. Advertisement, p* 
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the historian vulgarly called Khondemir. Now, as Khondemir is one of the 
most capital of the Eastern historians, it seems extraordinary that Sir John 
takes not the smallest notice either of him, or of the Universal Histor}', 
through the whole course of his narrations and dissertations, except indeed 
on one trifling occasion, in p. 045, where he merely names the former in a 
conjecture about the origin of the Parthians. Now, cither Sir John had seen 
these works or he had not. If he had not (which, however, is hardly credible), 
he was scarcely entitled to tell his readers, as he docs in his Preface, that in 
the course of this work, I have carefully consulted every European author of 
eminence, who has investigated the history and literature of the Oriental 
nations.” If he had seen them, he certainly acts unfairly in adding, ** I have 
always quoted, in the notes, the names of those by whose labours I have pro- 
fited.” Khondemir is far too important an authority in Oriental history to be 
neglected, and with respect to the Universal History, though it be now for- 
gotten, it may truly be said that, whatever be the defects of its style, it is a 
work of such varied erudition and extensive research, that there are few who 
will not profit by it, or who need be ashamed of owning their obligations. 

We shall close this digression by observing, that the authors of the Universal 
History, despairing of eflecting any reconciliation between the Eastern and 
Western accounts of Persian aflairs, have given two separate narratives, one 
compiled from European, the other from Asiatic authorities. This arrange- 
ment has, at least, the advantage of allowing an easy comparison between the 
two ; and this will, we think, shew that, though in some places a certain degree 
of parallelism appears to exist, it is exceedingly difficult to effect a general 
agreement. 


G H U Z Z U L. 

( Frovi the Persian.) 

The vci'tiul clouds o’erliaiig the Helds, 

And melt, like eyes of tears, in rain ; 

I seek each charm of earth— it yields 
Prom all, thine image back again ! 

Oh, cruel ! wouhfstthou fain forget 
What loves, what cares this bosom warm- 

And mocks thy smile the Tulip’s yet, 

While Elm, and Cypress, ape thy form ? 

liCt each Shireen our towns enfold 
Yield homage to thy fairer sw'ay : 

Each fond Fcrhad our mountains hold 
Approach, and gaze his soul away. 

How should the noon, star’s baffled rays 
With feebler light o’er Heaven prevail. 

If thou, the mooti*s superior blaze. 

Hid not thy face beneath a veil ? 

Mock not my love — bid me not fly — 

But speak, all ! rather speak my death ! 

Spurn’st tliou thy Khacan's ceaseless sigh ? 
Must scorn and sorrow chill his breath ? 
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LABORDE’S JOURNEY THROUGH ARABIA PETR^A • 

Edom shall be a desolation,*’ is one of the many fearful denunciations 
recorded in the prophetical part of the Scriptures, of which the ancient Idunuea 
is the object. The durable mode of building adopted by the Idums^ans 
or Nabatlueans, the^Mwellers in the clefts of the rock,” who excavated their 
houses, temples, and tombs, out of the living mountain, though an incifectunl 
protection against the ruin which overtook them, has contributed to preserve 
the memorials of their existence and of their splendour from entire destruc- 
tion, and to attest the fulfilment of the prophecy wdiich pronounced their 
doom. The curse seems still to linger over this devoted country ; the 
tribes holding a reputed sway throughout the wadys, or vallies, in which 
these curious relics are to be found, are peculiarly hostile to strangers, and 
it is but of late years, at least for centuries, that European travellers have 
procured access to the ruins of Petra. Burckhardt could obtain but a 
glimpse of the splendid remains of the Nabathaeans; Seetzen was unable to 
reach the capital ; Mr. Joliffe and Sir R I lenniker were etpially unsuccess- 
ful ; and it was not till Mr. Bankes, with Mr. liCgh and Captains Irby and 
Mangles, exerted all the influence which political connexions, wealth, libe- 
rality, and considerable local experience gave him, that Wady Mousa, or 
the Valley of Moses (the name now given to the tract containing the exca- 
vated city), was even superficially explored. Much, however, was left by 
them for subsequent travellers, and the w^ork before us (or rather the original 
work, of which this is an abridgment) contains the incidents of a visit paid 
to this extraordinary country by MM. Labordc and J^inant, and some 
delightful sketches of the objects found there. 

The travellers left Cairo, with a respectable suite of sixteen dromedaries, 
and dressed d la Bedotmiy in February, 1828. The journey to Suez was 
attended by nothing remarkable. The place itself, as well as the country 
in its vicinity, has a dismal aspect. The small town (once a city of great 
mercantile importance) consists of two streets; the houses arc built of bricks 
dried in the sun, and most of tlicm are wretched in the extreme. The 
inhabitants, being of various nations, exhibit striking contrasts in physio- 
gnomy and costume. The major part of the population pursue the occupa- 
tion of guides : so great has been the influx thither of curious visitors of late 
years. Crossing the little gulf which separates Suez from the opposite 
coast of Arabia, the travellers found themselves in half an hour in Asia. 
They noticed the delight evinced by the Arabs in their train, on treading 
their native soil, — an enthusiasm which seemed in bad keeping with the 
gloomy wilderness around. 

Directing their course between the chain of the Ruhat mountains and the 
eastern shore of the Red Sea, in two days they entered the high country, 
intersected by the different chains which branch from Mount Sinai. The 
tombs of Sarbout-el-Cadem (Sarbat-al-Kardem) were the first antiquities of 
importance they met with, which were discovered by Niebuhr, and which 

• Journey through Arabia Pctrflca to Mount Sinai and the Excavated City of Petra, the Edom of the 
Prophecies. By M. Lkon de i.k Hoiide. London, lOi. Murray. 
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rise like so many apparitions in this dreary wild. ‘‘ These remains, doubt- 
less of great antiquity, occupy a space of about seventy-five paces in 
length, by about thirty-five in breadth. The grave-stones, about fourteen 
in number, are partly thrown down; a few are still standing; and their 
fronts, which are much fretted by the northern blasts, still exhibit the traces 
of hieroglyphics.*’ M. Laborde accounts for the appearance of Egyptian 
remains here, by supposing that a community of miners was established 
here, to work at the quarries of free-stone. Sir F. Henniker considers these 
remains inferior to those of Egypt in design and execution, and that the 
hieroglyphics are intermixed with the Persepolitan character. 

Threading the long and intricate vallies, some of which are hallowed in 
the eyes of the Arabs by traditions of Mahomet, they descended to Dahab, 
upon the shore of the Elanitic gulf, through the great Wady Zackal, ‘^shut 
in within a width of about fifty paces by masses of granite of from 1,000 
to 1,200 feet in height, which often rise like perpendicular walls even to 
their very tops, exhibiting the appearance of a Cyclopean street belonging 
to some ancient and abandoned town.” Dahab, according to Burckhardt, 
is probably the Dizahab mentioned in Deut. i. 1., as over against the Red 
Sea;” and which is now a resort of fishermen. They now' skirted the Gulf 
of Elan or Akaba to the north-cast, by Nouebe, to Wady Taba and Wady 
Emrag, opposite to the shore of which is the isle of Graia, once occupied 
by the Crusaders, and now exhibiting the perfect remains of strong fortifi- 
cations of the fourteenth century. Our tw'o travellers committed an act of 
absurdity here, of which wc should have thought no one capable, W'ho was 
not a tool that knaves do work with :” they planted a flag upon the highest 
part of the isle, and ^Hook possession of it in the name of France !” 

Rounding the extremity of the gulf, wdiere is a rock about four feet high, 
on %vhicli is accumulated a heap of stones, serving as a line of demarcation 
between the Bedouins of the Peninsula of Sinai, and the Arabs of the 
north, they reached Akaba (a little to the south of Aila, the ancient 
Elana),*^ the scat of government of Hassan Aga, one of the dependents 
of Mehemet Ali, who, since his W ahabitc expeditions, has established his 
authority in the nearer parts of Arabia. Here M. Laborde procured a let- 
ter of recommendation and invitation to the chief of the potent tribe of 
Alawins, without wdiose protection it w'ould be dangerous to explore the 
wonders of Wady Mousa. A body of Alawins (the chief was the very 
person wdio had driven away Mr. Bankes) came forthwith to the fortress of 
Akaba, and their primitive manners recalled to the Europeans the descrip- 
tions in the Sacred Scriptures : J acob and his sons on their w’ay to Egypt, 
the Magi arriving from remote regions, or those kings of Arabia so often 
mentioned in the Bible, seemed to be pictured in these chiefs of the desert.” 
The negociation was a noisy one, but ended in a stipulation that the travel- 
lers might not only visit the Valley of Moses, and see Petra, but even carry 
it away in their portfolios.” One source of security (strange as it may seem) 
arose from the prevalence of the plague amongst the Fellahs of the valley, 

* The ruins of this city consist of only a few mounds of earth and rubbish, amongst which wm 
observed a block of white marble. 
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which thinned their numbers, confined them to their tents, and indisf)osed 

them to molest visitors. 

They departed from Akaba and entered Wady Araba, the plain of Elath, 
and of Ezion Geber, the route of the Israelites, which runs from the head 
of the gulf of Elana to the north, and which is as barren as the desert. 
Various attempts have been made by Niebuhr, Burckhardt, and otljcrs, to 
identify the places mentioned in Scripture in this valley ; but, although the 
face of the country has changed, perhaps, less here than in any otlier part 
of the world, such marks as date-trees, and springs, and even the savour 
of the water, are likely to be obliterated in the lapse of centuries. 

When in the latitude of Mount Hor, on which the tomb of Aaron is 
seen, they diverged to the east into the Valley of Petra, where a short 
journey reveals suddenly to the traveller an enchanting picture, in which (to 
use the poetical language of M. Laborde) nature has set in her own noble 
frame-work the productions of man, which aspire to harmonize with her 
own. 

Entering the valley which forms the site of the city, our travellers had a 
grand view of the whole of its ruins, and of its superb inclosure of rocks, 
pierced with myriads of tombs. It was truly a strange spectacle,** says 
M. Laborde ,* a city filled with tombs, some scarcely begun, some finished, 
looking Bs new and as fresh as if they had just come from the hands of the 
sculptor; while others seemed to be the abode of lizards, fallen into ruin 
and covered with brambles. One would be inclined to think that the for- 
mer population had no employment which was not connected with death, 
and that they had been all surprised by death during the performance of 
some funeral solemnities. The styles are as various as the nature and uses 
of the objects. One of the first particularly noticed was an unfinished exca- 
vation, which showed the plan adopted by the artificers. The rock was at 
first cut down in a perpendicular direction, leaving buttresses on each side, 
which preserved their original form ; the front, thus smoothed, was next 
marked out, according to the style of the architecture fixed upon, and then 
the capitals of the columns were fashioned : thus, the course of proceeding 
was to begin at the top and finish at the bottom. 

Following the little river, or brook, of Wady Mousa, it passed along a 
level space, which formed the place, or forum, under a vault, the square 
extending over both banks, the pavement being formed of large slabs. 
‘‘ The collection of temples and tombs which were to be seen from that 
place, all round the horizon, musthave presented a most magnificent spectacle 
when Petra was in its glory.*’ There arc the remains of a triumphal arch, 
in an obsolete style, overcharged with ornament ; and a colossal temple, 
whose entire destruction appeared to be spontaneous (instantaneous, we sup 
pose, is meant), its ruins being placed in an order analogous to the positions 
they occupied ip the building. ** It looks,” says M. Laborde, like avast 
pile aslee|^^i|^dy to get up.” 

The excavation which most excited their attention (as well as that of 
Messrs. Irby and Mangles), was the vast theatre entirely scooped out of 
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the mountain. The diameter of the podiuai is 123 feet; the number of 
seats thirty-three, and of the cunii, three. This scene of amusement is 
surrounded by sepulclires, which touch the very sides of the theatre. Was 
it indifference, or moral principle, which led this singular people to keep 
up this constant association with the memorials of death ? 

The work, however, which appears to bear away the palm, and is cha- 
racterized by M. Laborde as one of the wonders of antiquity,'^ is what 
the Arabs term the Treasury of Pharaoh, or the Castle of Pharaoh ; the 
design of which appears to be extremely elegant, and the execution excel- 
lent : it is, moreover, in good preservation. It is a temple cut in the rock, 
which is of free-stone, slightly tinged with oxide of iron, the tints of which 
produce a magical effect on the eye. The columns of the colonnade are 
about three feet in diameter ; the capitals are of the Corinthian order ; there 
is an elegant pediment richly carved, an upper story with statues, the whole 
surmounted with an urn placed on a kind of domed lanthorn, supported by 
columns (like the Clioragic monument at Athens), J20 feet from the ground : 
the interior docs not correspond with the ornamented front. 

The large tomb, which Mr. Bankes's party could see from a distance, but 
could not reach, was inspected and is described by M. Laborde, who 
speaks of it as ‘‘an astonishing work of art.’* 

Sculptured in relief on the rock, it exhibits a compact mass, a monolith 
monument, in fact, of enormous dimensions, by way of ornament, in front of 
the mountain. Its preservation is perfect; it would be difEcult to say as much 
for its style. The vastness of its dimensions, however, compensates, in some 
degree, for its defects ; and even the fantastic character which it presents is 
curious with reference to the history of the arts, when compared with the 
different edifices which were constructed about the time of their revival. It 
forms a link between their decline in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
and their restoration in the fifteenth. Upon examination, one would be in- 
clined to conclude that the projectors of this work, inspired by a purer taste 
than belonged to their age, had recourse, not indeed to the fountain-head of 
the arts, nor even to the beauties of some of the monuments which they might 
have found at home, and which might have served them as models ; but only 
to that stage at which the architects went astray from the true and only path 
that conducted to perfection. Hence they made but a half-step towards it, 
taking the scale of the art, not from its highest but its lowest degree ; thus 
returning towards purity of style through the same gradations by which it had 
descended at the period of its decline. 

The interior of these excavations exhibits generally nothing but coarsely- 
chiselled walls ; but one of the tombs was a chamber of large extent, sup- 
[lorted by pillars, and exhibiting architectural decorations. 

Quitting the Valley of Petra, the travellers proceeded to that of Sabra, 
lured by the report of their guides, that they might see some “old stones” 
there. They observed the ruins of a town, in temples, a bridge, and, strange 
to say, a naumachia, the torrents of the rainy season being condueted into 
a reservoir hollowed out of the rock. Distinct traces were seen of the re- 
mains of villages, roads, and the boundaries.of fields, “ when Nnbathean agri- 
culture flourished, — a period too distant to be spoken of by Arabian authors.’* 
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Agriculture, at present, is almost suspended in these regions by the climate, 
the locusts, and still more by the predatory Arabs. 

On his return, M. de Laborde fell into the ordinary route of the pilgrims 
to Mecca, and the merchants to Ras Mohammed, the point of junction 
between the Elanitic Gulf and the Red Sea; then, turning to the north, 
toward Sinai, he reached the plain where the children of Israel encamped 
on their journey through the Wilderness. Independently of the sacred 
associations which these localities tend to recall, they excite a pleasing kind 
of awe, as the unquestionable scenes of the earliest events of secular 
history. 

The convent of Mount Sinai and Mount Horcb (dedicated to St. Cathe- 
rine) has been often described. The prospect from the summit of Sinai is 
a kind of sea of desolation. Sir F. Hcnnikcr conveys a good notion of the 
scene, by representing its appearance “ as if Arabia l*etra?a had once been 
an ocean of lava, and while its waves are running literally mountains high, 
it was commanded suddenly to stand still.” It is curious that on Horcb and 
Sinai arc to be seen, the rock of Moses, a ruined mosque, and a Christian 
(Catholic) church, in the same condition, ‘‘which rebuke,” M. Laborde re- 
marks, “ on this grand theatre of the three religions that divide [have 
divided] the world, the indifference ol* mankind to the creeds which they 
once professed with so much ardour.” Numerous inscriptions, to which 
the denomination of Sinaiie is given, are found in this part ; they arc ac- 
companied by figures of men and animals. 

M. Laborde (who had parted tvith M. Tiinant) returned to Suez by the 
way of Wady Mokatteb and Wady Taibc, and reached Cairo (a distance 
of thirty-two leagues) in seventeen hours. 

Wady Araba, the great valley formed by the prolongation of two branches 
of Mount Libanus, and w’hich “ bears evident traces of having been an- 
ciently the bed of a river,” M. Laborde considers to have been formerly 
the course of the Jordan, which then discharged itself into the Red Sea, 
though it is now stopped by the basin called the Dead Sea. The appearance 
of the country, he thinks, confirms the hypothesis, that the cities of Sodom 
and Gomorrah were destroyed by a volcanic eruption. The conjectures of 
M. Laborde regarding the ancient geography of the Red Sea (the dimen- 
sions of which he supposes to have been greatly diminished by the encroach- 
ment of the sand), and upon the name given to this gulf, possess neither 
ingenuity nor novelty. Nor does the sketch he has given of the liistory of 
these regions, and of its different emporia, indicate much rescarcli. 

Upon the whole, we must confess that this work has greatly disappointed 
us. We have not seen the original, and cannot decide how much of its 
poverty of interest is to be attributed* to the translator and editor, who has 
materially abridged it. The plates are excellent, and, we have no doubt, 
accurately represent the objects from which the drawings were taken ; but 
there is a singular absence of distinctness and fullness in the descriptions: 
indeed, without the plates, it would be impossible to form any idea of the 
objects described. There is a prodigious waste of words and want of con- 
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densation throughout^ and^ whilst trivial matters have undue importance given 
tlicm^tlie occasional notes quoted from the narratives of Burckhardt^ Hcnniker^ 
and Irby and Mangles, short as they are, supply the best accounts of the 
monuments of Petra seen by M. Laborde. The translation is ill-executed ; 
it is not expressed in a good English style, and wc must say it degrades us 
even in the eyes of foreigners to retain the Frencli mode of spelling Orien- 
tal proper names and titles, as if wc were totally ignorant of the language 
in which they have a meaning. Why, for example, should Chihukshiha- 
be barbarously and unintelligibly written Tschiboukschbiachi ? It is 
disagreeable to speak thus disparagingly of a book, which, as far as the 
publisher is concerned, is got up ’’ with his usual taste and elegance. 


THE ATSWAllIKA SYSTEM OF BUDDHISM.* 

The self* existent God is the sum of perfections, infinite, eternal, without members 
or ))assions ; one with all things (in PravritlU the versatile universe) and separate fnnn 
all things (in Nirvrilti^ its opposite, this worTd and the next), infiiiiforined and form- 
less, the essence of Pravritli and of Nirvritti. 

He whose iniiige is Sunyula^ who is like a cypher or point, infinite, iinsiistiiincd 
(in N'irvriU.i), and sustaijie<l (in Pravritti)^ whose cssense ivS JVirvritti, of whom all 
tilings are forms (in Prarritii), and wlio is yet formless (in Nirvnlti)^ who is the 
Iswara, the first intellectual essence, the A’di Buddha, u^as revealed by his own w'ill. 
This self-existent is he whom all know as tlic only true Being; and though the state 
of Nirvritti laj his proper and enduring state, yet, for the sake of Pravritti (ereatioii), 
having become Ptrmha-jm/(wntnii/ta, lie produced the five Buddlius thus : from Suih- 
svdiUia-dharma-dhiHuja-jnydn, Vairo chutia, the supremely >vise, from wdiom pro- 
ceed the element of earth, the sight, ami colours; and from Adarshnna-piydn, 
Akshobhya, from wliom proceed tlic element of water, the faculty of liearing, and all 
sounds ; and from l^ra/ytwehsliann-jni/dnf Uatiia Sambliava, from u'lioni jiroeeed the 
eh'incnt of fire, the setisi? of smell, and all odours; and from Sainla^Jnydn, Amitahlia. 
from whom pro(!eeil the element of air, the sense of taste, and all savours : and from 
KrUyfmuHhtha-jnydn, Amogha Siddlui, from whom proceed the element of ether, tlie 
faculty of touch, and all the sensible properties of outward things dependent thereon. 
All these five Buddhas are Pravritti kdmavy, or the authors of ereatioii. I'hcy possess 
the iivcjwjfins, the five eolour.s, the five mudras, and the five vehicles. Tlic five* 
elements, live senses, and live respi'ctivc objects of sense, arc forms of tliem. And 
tliese five Buddhas each produced a Bodhi-Satw'a. Tlie five; Bodhi-Satwas are 
Srishli-hmnnngj or the immediate agents of creation : and each, in his turn, having 
heconie Sarvaguna, (invested w-ith all qualities, or invested with the three gmiaSy) 
liroduced all things by his fiat. 

All tilings existent (in tin* versatile universe) proceed from some cause (hetu) : that 
cause is the Tatliagata (Adi Buddha): and that which is the cause of (versatile) 
c‘\istcnee is the cause of the cessation or extinctioii of all (such) existence : so said 
Sakya Sirilia. 

Body is comjiouiided of the five elcmoiits : soul, wJiieh animates it, is an emanation 
from the self-existent. 

'I’hosc w’ho have suffered many torments in this life, and liavc even burned in bell, 
slijill, if they piously serve the 2'ri Ratna (or Triad), escape from the evils of both. . 

Suhaiidii (a Uaja of Benares) was cliildless. He devoted himself to the worshiji 
of Iswara (A Mi iliiddlia) ; and by the grace of Isw'ara a sugar-cane w’as produced 
from his loins, from which a son was bom to him. The race remains to this day, 
and is called Ikshava Aku. 

When all w'as void, perfect void ( Sunya Maha SCmya)^ the triliteral syllabic Aum 
became manifest, the first-created, the ineffably sjilendid, surromided by all the 
radical letters ( Vijd Akshara), as by a necklace. In that Aum, he wlio is present in 
nil things, formless and passioiiles.s, and who possesses the Tri Ralna, was produced 
by his own will. 

• From " Quotations from Original Sanscrit Aiitboritfcs on Duddliisin," by B. II. Hodgson, Esq., 
loum. As, Soc. Bengal, for February. 
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TALES OF AN INDIAN VOYAGE. 

No. II, — Tub Mate of the Wild Swan. 

After the trade with India was thrown open, in the year 1814, a great 
many small vessels went out, which oflered some accommodation for pas- 
sengers, blit of a very inferior kind to that which was to |>c found on board 
the great China ships, and other large Iiidiamen, chartered by the Company. 
1 had always sailed in one of these floating palaces,’* as I have heard them 
called, and did not much relish the notion of going out in any thing inferior ; 
hut I was overpersuaded to attend upon a lady who had engaged her passage 
with Captain Colleton, of the Wild Swan, of 350 tons burthen. A gentleman, 
who sailed in the last shi[) with me, had recommended me very strongly to 
Captain Colleton, and he being extremely anxious to procure a steady active 
female, accustomed to the sea, to wait upon a lady particularly entrusted to 
his charge, made it so well worth niy while to go, that, much against my 
inclination, I agreed to venture. 1 would not have undertaken this voyage 
but for the confidence 1 placed in the captain, who had the look of a kind- 
hearted and honest man ; and so he was. There was something so open and 
hearty-like in his countenance, that nobody could he deceived in him ; but, 
though a good seaman, he was unfortunately too easy in his temper, and 
judged too much of others by himself; at Icjist we found it so afterwards. 

Captain Colleton thought it best that the lady and myself should see each 
other before we went on hoard ship ; and I, therefore, waited upon her in her 
lodgings in London. She was the wife of a gentleman in Calcutta, and had 
come to England for her health, which, to judge from her appearance, poor 
thing, had not been materially benefited. She did not seem to he more than 
four-aiid-twcnty, with a very delicate look, a comple.xion transparently fair, 
hut as pale as wax ; her features were fine, and her large dark eyes and silken 
black hair, many must have thought exceedingly beautiful. I was struck at 
first only by the sickly hue of her skin, and it was not until afterwards that 1 
perceived how very handsome she was. Mrs. Marchmont had- two of her 
husband’s maiden sisters with her, two as crabbed women as ever 1 saw : they 
were not young, hut seemed to wish to he thought so ; and their tyranny and 
had temper I soon found out had prevented their sister-in-law from reaping any 
advantage from change of climate. She seemed glad to escape them, even to 
go on board ship, without much prospect of happiness on her return to India; 
for Mr. Marchmont was old enough to be her father; and, by all accounts, was 
an austere, stingy, cross-grained man. 

The Wild Swan had not very extensive accommodation for passengers ; but 
the cabins, though fewer and smaller than those to which 1 had been accus- 
tomed, were very comfortable. Mrs. Marchmont had engaged the two stern 
cabins, which opened into the cuddy, because she wished to be quite to her- 
self, and as near as possible to the captain, who occupied one of the awning- 
cabins on the opposite side of the cuddy ; one of them was fitted up for a 
sleeping-room for her and me, and the other made a very nice little sj|^ting- 
apartment. We found the ship at Portsmjputh, and, the wind being favour- 
able, were down channel and out to sea in a Very short time. There were two 
other female passengers on board, a Mrs. McAlister, who was also going out 
to rejoin her husband, and a sister many years younger than herself, a Miss 
Biggs, a fine dashing-looking young woman, quite handsome enough to have 
some reason to be vain of her beauty. Mr. McAlister was a shopkeeper in 
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Calcutta, and liis wife was uneducated, and very vulgar, both in appearance 
and manners ; but ilie sister had been better brought up,— that is, she had 
been taught more, and could speak good English, and French too, I believe, 
and was what is called accomplished, for she played upon the piano, and made 
all manner of fal-lal things in gold paper and pasteboard. But, with all this. 
Miss Biggs was not a bit more genteel than Mrs. McAlister ; she spoke in a 
loud and decided tone, and flounced about in a manner very unlike that of u 
real lady, or one wiio had been accustomed to the society of well-bred persons. 
Mrs. Marchmont, who had all the ways and feelings of a gentlewoman, could 
not be supposed to be much pleased with her fellow-passengers ; but she made 
no remark about them to me, and conducted herself with great politeness to 
them, inviting them into her cabin, and offering them many little civilities*. 
Mrs. McAlister seemed inclined to be sociable, but her sister held off; she was 
evidently either jealous or envious of Mrs Marchmont; she knew that, in 
Calcutta, they must move in different circles; and she thought, as she had the 
protection of her sister on board ship, she might keep Mrs. Marchmont from 
interfering in her plans, by maintaining a very distant civility ; for it was not 
likely that one lady would come much upon deck, or into the cuddy, if she 
found the other female passengers averse to any intimacy. We had a gentle- 
man on board, whom Miss Biggs thought quite worthy of conquest, shewing, 
from the first, that she was determined to get him ; this was a Mr. Luttrcll, a 
civilian, about thirty-two years of age, returning to India after a three years’ 
absence. She no doubt shewed her taste in the selection, for I have seldom 
seen a finer-looking person, or one who was more of the gentleman ; he did 
not, however, make himself more familiar with the party than politeness 
retpiired, sitting a good deal in his own cabin, or walking about^ and playing 
at chess with the captain. The rest of the passengers consisted of raw young 
men, very idle, and very foolish, who required to be kept in order by those 
who knew better, and, it was easy to perceive, would run into all sorts of 
extravagance when not under control. 

We had none of us any reason tqbc displeased with the captain, for a better 
kind of mail never breathed; he had, however, a strange set of people about 
him for mates or officers, such as 1 had never seen before on board the Com- 
pany’s ships, for those had all something of the appearance and dress of gen- 
tlemen ; while the most that could be said of his officers was, that they were 
well-behaved men, who looked as if they had served before the mast. The 
first mate, indeed, formed an exception. I have seen a great many handsome 
faces, but none so very striking as his ; and yet it was not a pleasing kind of 
beauty either, but one that sometimes made the blood in the veins run cold, 
for he could give a peculiar look, which seemed more like that of a <lcmoii 
than a man ; a dark, ferocious expression, terrifying to behold. He dressed 
rather fantastically, looking more like such a sailor as one secs in a play, than 
a real Jack-tar ; but that was to shew off’ his figure, for though he sometimes 
affected the roughness of a thorough-bred seaman, he was vain of his person, 
and liked to be thought superior to his station, often having a volume of 
poetry in his hand, and making fine speeches out of plays. 

Captain Colleton sat, according to the custom on board India ships, at the 
middle of the table, with Mrs. Marchmont on his right hand, and Mrs. 
McAlister on his left. Miss Biggs was placed next her sister, and Ilammoiul, 
the first mate, took the bottom. Mr. Luttrcll had a scat next Mrs. March- 
mont, at the upper end, — the very reason, I do believe, which occasioiietl 
Miss Biggs to tc^e so deadly a hatred to my poor mistress; the surgeon was 
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seated at the top, and the second and third mate (for there was only one tal)le 
for all), and the rest of the passengers, ranged themselves down the other side. 
This disposition of the party gave Mr. Hammond the opportunity of endea- 
vouring to make himself agreeable to Miss Biggs ; but his advances were 
treated with great disdain by that young lady, who thought of nothing but how 
she might best captivate Mr. Luttrell, from whom it was a great misery to be 
so far off. My business did not carry me into the cuddy during meals, but 1 
could see and hear all that was going on, through the Venetian blinds, with 
which part of our cabins was panneled ; and I soon found that Miss Biggs had 
some very hard work to perform. In the first place, she had to shew herself 
off to as much advantage as she could, without engaging too deeply in conver- 
sation with her next neighbour ; in the second, she had to keep her sister 
silent, who often made sad discoveries, without being aware of the secrets she 
betrayed; and, lastly, there was the constant attempt to attract Mr. Luttrell’s 
attention. This she managed to do by asking him questions, and appealing to 
him upon all occasions; Mr. Luttrell always answered this too persevering lady 
as shortly as politeness would allow, for it was the only period in the day in 
which he could have any conversation with Mrs. Marchmont, a companion 
much more suited to bis taste. In the evening, the ladies walked on the deck, 
but my mistress never went out of her cabin, unless the captain came to escort 
her ; and then, to be sure, Mr. Luttrell would try to join them as often as he 
could ; for, in spite of all that Miss Biggs could do, he never gave her the 
least reason to suppose that she would succeed in entangling his affections. 
She was not very scrupulous respecting the means, con)ing upon deck in all 
weathers, and often refusing the assistance of others, throwing herself into his 
arms at every convenient opportunity, when the rolling of the vessel enabled 
her to do so, as if by accident. I almost wished that Mr. Luttrell had been 
more taken with the full-blown beauty of this young lady ; but it was of too 
coarse a character to please a man of his nice ideas ; her rosy chcek.s, cherry 
lips, and plump figure, though raising the admiration of the sailors, who thought 
her quite a divinity, did not suit him, which, as I have said before, I was sorry 
for, because 1 feared that he began to admire Mrs. Marchmont rather too 
much. Not that Mr. Luttrell paid any improper, or even particular, attention 
to my lady, but there was something in his air and manner, when he spoke to 
or looked at her, which shewed that he was deeply interested, — more deeply, I 
feared, than was good for the happiness of cither. He supplied her with 
books, and was always thinking of something that might amuse her in her 
cabin, and so prevent her from dwelling too much upon her own distresses. It 
was, perhaps, unfortunate, that Mrs. Marchmont*.s history should have been 
so well known in the ship, for it made people fancy that she might be induced 
to go wrong. Mr. Luttrell, though well acquainted with all the particulars, 
would never have mentioned them, I am sure, to her detriment ; but Mrs. 
McAlister told every body how she had been forced to marry one of the worst- 
hearted men that ever lived ; and that, in all probability, she would not long 
survive a recurrence of the ill-treatment, which had injured her health so 
materially before, as to oblige her to go to England. I could have no doubt 
of the truth of this story, for never did I see any woman so thoroughly 
wretched as Mrs. Marchmont. She made n Aotnplaint, — at least none of her 
husband,— -but seemed always absorbed in the most profound melancholy ; and 
it was heart-rending, at times, to hear her deep-drawn sighs, and to see the 
tears coursing each other down her pale checks. I used to fancy that she 
revived a little under the soothing influence of Mr. Luttrclfs conversation ; and 
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that made me fear, poor lady, that she would be the less able to endure the 
sad contrast which awaited her at Calcutta. Notwithstanding the great pro- 
priety of her conduct, there was some little talk in the ship, especially between 
Mrs. McAlister and the young men, who sneered and jeered together about the 
** Platonic attachment,” 1 think they called it, of Mr. Luttrell to Mrs. March- 
mont. Miss Biggs, at last, seemed to think her case hopeless ; so she quite 
gave up the pursuit, and contented herself with the attentions of the mate, 
Hammond, who, to all appearance, seemed to be distractedly in love with her. 

Though there was a bold, reckless, dare-devil sort of air about this Ham- 
mond, which was often almost terrifying, there could be no doubt of his being 
a good sailor, and a courageous fellow ; nor was it at all unlikely that he should 
succeed with such a person as Miss Biggs, after she had got her other fancy out 
of her head. Always during a gale of wind he used to be seen on the weather 
yard-arm, seemingly delighted with the tempest, and enjoying hardships and 
labours which others would have been very glad to have escaped. 1 suppose 
that, when her attention had become directed to him. Miss Biggs saw that he 
was no common person; for, in a very short time, her devotion to this new 
flame was so particular, as to bring great scandal upon herself. The captain, 
I believe, remonstrated more than once, and pointed out the impropriety of 
her behaviour, but it would not do ; and Mrs. McAlister, who never had much 
control over her sister, lost the little she possessed, by her silly conduct with 
one of the young cadets, who, for want of something better to do, made a fool 
both of himself and of her also. Hammond, I observed, had become very 
distasteful to the captain, who, however, was a quiet man, and desirous to 
avoid a quarrel at sea : no high words or altercation passed between them, but 
all the people in the ship could perceive that the captain disapproved exceed- 
ingly of the mate’s conduct, disliking his intimacy with Miss Biggs, and being, 
moreover, displeased with his mode of dress, which had become more fanciful 
every day, and, though setting his own figure off to advantage, making him 
look more like the captain of 'a pirate vessel than the mate of a merchantman. 
He was fond of wearing a pair of short wide breeches, of white linen, very 
full at the knees, and falling over a pair of scarlet stockings; a scarlet silk 
waistcoat, richly flowered with gold, and a blue jacket of a peculiar make, 
which, instead of being round like a sailor’s ordinary cut, was pointed in front, 
and at the back, and adorned with drop buttons; he had a sort of shawl or 
sash round his waist, and a small cap of gold brocade stuck on one side of his 
head. This, he said, was the uniform which he had worn in some South 
American service ; but most people believed that it was a fashion of his own, 
adopted for the purpose of making himself more conspicuous. I overheard a 
whisper, that the captain intended to put into the Cape, for the purpose of 
getting rid of Hammond ; and I was not sorry that we were likely to lose him, 
for there was a bold audacious look about the fellow, which was different from 
the manliness of an honest sailor, and made one think of the stories one has 
read of about atrocities committed on the high seas. 

We were drawing near to the Cape, and the weather was fine, though some- 
what boisterous ; the ship lay a good deal over on one side, and the captain, 
always attentive o the navigation of the vessel, was now more upon deck than 
usual. I thought 1 had hea^his voice one evening, during the dog-watch, 
when it was blowing very hard, and, just afterwards, a heavy roll of the ship 
wrenched out the staunchcon on which Mrs. Marchinont was leaning, and she 
fell with great violence to the ground. I raised her in my arms, and, placing 
her on the couch, went in search of the captain, who was always our resoturcc 
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in any emergence. On going to the poop-ladder, £ met Hammond coming 
down. What do you want here ?” he asked, with an expression of counte- 
nance which made me tremble from head to foot. Not choosing, however, to 
appear dannted, I replied, that I was seeking for the captain. ** He is below,” 
returned the mate ; and again there came such a dreadful shadow over him, 
that I shuddered to my very heart. I went back, however, to the cabin, 
which, with the assistance of the carpenter, was soon put to rights. The 
gentlemen of the ship generally assembled in tlie cuddy, about nine o’clock, to 
take a glass of grog, before parting for the night, and the usual party came in, 
with the exception of Captain Colleton. Scarcely knowing why, I felt uneasy 
at his absence; he was accustomed to visit Mrs. Marchmoni’s cabin, to ask 
her if she would like any thing for supper, or a glass of wine-and-water, espe- 
cially if she had not eaten a morsel during the day, which had been the case 
upon this occasion ; and as the vessel was going on steadily before the wind, 
there seemed to be no cause for his departure from his usual custom. After a 
little time, the gentlemen began to inquire the reason that Captain Colleton 
did not join them ; the cuddy-servants were asked if they knew the cause of 
his absence. Nobody could tell ; it was supposed that he was asleep in his 
cabin; at last, the officer of the watch went in to make a report, and then it 
became rumoured through the ship, that the captain was missing. A general 
search immediately took place, but without success ; he had been last seen 
standing in the main chains, and it was conjectured, that when the ship gave 
that heavy lurch, he had gone ovenboard. Overboard he certainly had gone, 
but I suspected that a human arm had sent him there ; the expression of Ham- 
mond’s countenance recurred to my mind, and 1 turned sick, and fainted. 
When I came to myself again, and had leisure for retlection, I was afraid to 
mention my suspicions, since they rested upon such slight evidence, and might 
have been imputed to malice against Hammond, to whom it was well known I 
owed no good-will. All the rest of the people in the vessel seemed to attri- 
bute the affair to accident, and though distressed at the idea of being under 
the command of a man whom very few liked, did not go the length of su[)- 
posing that he had committed murder to attain the object of his ambition. 

For a few days, things went on smoothly enough; Mrs. Marchmont kept her 
cabin, and Hammond, taking the captain’s place at table, placed Miss Biggs 
beside him. The lovers (for so I suppose they must be called) threw off all 
disgui.se now that Captain Colleton’s eyes were no longer upon them, and con- 
ducted themselves in a very absurd and improper manner : it was reported that 
they were to be married the moment they got ashore, but Huinniond, saying 
that he saw no reason to alter the vessel’s course, did not put in at the Cape, 
— a circumstance which threw a damp upon many of the ship’s company, as 
well as Mr. Luttrell and Mrs. Marchmont, who were by no means pleased with 
the idea of sailing under a man who, for aught they knew, might turn pirate 
before the end of the voyage. I believe that several of the sailors entertained 
this opinion, and I was glad to sec a determination upon their part to resist 
any attempt to make them accomplices in so nefarious a project. The mates, 
Vough and uneducated as they were, appeared to be honest men, and kept a 
sharp look-out upon Hammond ; so that, all things considered, we began to 
hope that, though we might not have a comfortl^le voyage, it would be a safe 
one; and that, although she was acting a very imprudent part, the conduct of 
Miss Biggs towards her admirer would prevent him from thinking of any thing 
else. Since the death of Captain Colleton, Mr. Luttrell and Mrs. Marchmont 
had only spoken a few words to each other through the blinds which divided 
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her cabin from the cuddy ; she had refused to admit any male visitor, even 
Hammond, and therefore could not receive him. The ladies kept away ; they 
had, 1 suppose, the grace to be ashamed of their conduct, and at ail times; 
could receive little gratification from the society of a woman so superior to 
themselves. Notwithstanding his devotion to Miss Biggs, however, Hammond 
shewed an evident desire to make himself agreeable to Mrs. Marchmont ; he 
wrote her long rigmarole letters, expressive of respect, and a desire to become 
her guardian in the room of Captain Colleton, and was quite fulsome in his 
attentions, sending something or other into her cabin every hour of the day. 
These overtures were met with cold civility, for my mistress would neither 
leave her cabin, or consent to admit a gentleman into it. She felt the extreme 
delicacy of her situation, and conjured me never to quit her for a single in- 
stant, since she had now nobody but myself to vouch for the correctness of 
her conduct. I, of course, promised all that she desired, and I kept my 
word, never stirring beyond the cabin, notwithstanding the desire which 1 
souictimcs felt to learn what was going on, from the gossips of the steward’s 
pantry, where every thing that happens in the ship is talked over. When 
Hammond found that fair means were of little use, he had recourse to other 
measures. He now wrote threatening letters to Mrs. Marchmont, insisting 
upon his right, as master of the vessel, to have an audience, as he called it, 
with any one of the passengers, and insinuating that it would be better for her 
to comply. He had either got tired of Miss Biggs, or was actuated by some 
hidden motive in this conduct; but I perceived, from the first, that he had an 
eye upon Mrs. Marchmont, and he was just the sort of person to attack any 
and every woman who came in his way. At length, this bad roan seemed deter- 
mined to throw ofif all the restraints of decency. He sent an insolent message, 
commanding me to wait upon him in his cabin. T declined, upon the plea that 
Mrs. Marchmont required my attendance, and he came raging and swearing to 
the cuddy, saying that he was insulted, and would shew that he held authority 
over every body in the ship. He soon knocked open the cabin-door, and 
burst in. Mrs. Marchmont, pale and trembling, clung to me, while Ham- 
mond, as if endeavouring to restrain himself, said that he had reason to com- 
plain of the encouragement she gave me in my insolence to him, and my dis- 
obedience to his orders, and, therefore, he had come to a determination to 
take me away, as there were other ladies in the vessel who required my ser- 
vices. Mrs. Marchmont replied, with the utmost mildness, that 1 was engaged 
to give iny attendance exclusively to her, and that I was only doing my duty in 
refusing to leave the cabin against her command. She spoke, however, to the 
wind ; Hammond seemed resolved to carry his point; he blustered and swore, 
and concluded by seizing my arm, and endeavouring to drag me from the cabin. 
Excessively alarmed, I screamed out for assistance, and Mr. Luttrell, who 
happened to be within hearing, immediately rushed to the spot, and released 
me from the ruffian’s grasp. Hammond instantly struck a blow at him in the 
face, and was as instantly felled to the ground by my defender. Several of the 
ship’s crew, whom Hammond had gained over to his interests, now came up, 
and Mr. Luttrell, being unarmed, was, after a severe struggle, secured by 
these fellows, who pinioned his anus with ropes, which they brought for the 
purpose. Hammond then directed them to seize me, which they were about 
to do, but were prevented by the unexpected appearance of the second mate, 
who had heard the cause of the uproar. He came into the cabin with a firm 
step, and told Hammond that, although unexpected circumstances had given 
him the command of the ship, he would be obeyed only so long as he con- 
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ducted himself with propriety; and that, the moment he offered any insult to 
Mrs. Marchroont, there was a party in the vessel who would feel themselves 
justified in disputing his authority. Hammond now seemed to sec the neces- 
sity of lowering his tone, and condescended to attempt an explanation ; he 
denied that he intended any violence, and complained loudly of Mr. Liittrell’s 
interference. His myrmidons averred, they believed thint his life had been 
endangered by the assault of my champion, and Godwin, the mate, not 
appearing to wish to carry matters to extremity, suffered Mr. Luttrell to be 
put under arrest, to abide the cliarge against him, and contented himself with 
an assurance to Mrs. Marchmont, that she should be protected at the hazard 
of his life. We were then left to ourselves, and though nearly frightened out 
of our senses, only too happy to have escaped so well. It seemed quite cer- 
tain, that Hammond had indulged the most abominable designs against Mrs. 
Marchmont ; and though she hud been saved by the intrepidity of Godwin, the 
mate, we knew not whether, in the course of the voyage, our enemy would 
not be able to gain over a stronger party in liis favour : that there was nothing 
too bad for him to commit was now evident; and if the crew did not remain 
staunch, it was quite certain wc should never reach Bengal. 

Hammond told his own story to the passengei‘5, and, as is usual amongst 
weak-minded persons, he got a good many to come round to his way of think- 
ing: it is astonishing how few people make use of their own senses in forming 
a judgment, and how liable the greater number are to be led astray by the rc])rc- 
sentations of others, even where they have been witnesses of the facts, and 
ought to see clearly the true state of the case. The young men on board were 
not sorry to be released from the control which Captain Colleton exercised 
over them ; Hammond, of course, in order to gain their favour, allowed them 
greater license; they were often up, drinking and singing, half the night; and 
Mrs. McAlister and Miss Biggs, being completely in the power of the wretch 
who commanded the ship, were obliged to join these parties, and to use their 
endeavours to keep the young men in good humour, and induce them to take 
Hammond’s part against Mr. Luttrell. That gentleman was still in confine- 
ment in his cabin, having a sentry over him day and night. He was given to 
understand that, if he would send a written apology to the captain, he might 
be released ; but this he would not condescend to do, and he was the less 
anxious to regain his liberty, as his regard for Mrs. Marchmont would not 
have permitted him to offer her attciition.s, which would be certain to be mis- 
interpreted. She was more secure under the protection of Godwin, whose 
conduct on this occasion was above ail praise ; he kej^t a watchful eye over 
Hammond, and though he did not farther interfere in Mr. LiiltrclL’s behalf, 
than to tell all the people that, if he brought an action for false imprisonment, 
he would be certain to gain it, there could be no doubt that he prevented the 
skipper, as he called himself, from proceeding to extremities. Hammond 
laughed, or affected to laugh, at every thing that was said against him, and, 
except with regard to Mrs. Marchmont, whom he did not presume to molest, 
went on in a very daring manner. It was openly said amongst the crew, that 
he only waited for an opportunity to turn pirate ; but Godwin, who generally 
came once a day to Mrs. Marchmont’s cabin, assured her that, if such were 
his object, he would not succeed in it, for the men generally were too well- 
disposed, and there was only a few bad characters who would join him in such 
an enterprize. These representations comforted us a little; but it was a 
melancholy thing to be obliged to witness the drunken revels which were 
going on every night. Wc set up in the adjoining cabin^ for it was useless to 
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tiiSnk of retiring to bed while there was so much riot and confusion. Every 
thing went on badly in the ship; for the servants, of course, were corrupted ; 
the best of them made too free with the liquor, and the others were, generally, 
either drunk, or in irons for insolence and disobedience. One black fellow 
never was sober when out of confinement. Heartily tired were we of the 
voyage, and by no means pleased at the prospect of detention at Madagascar. 
We knew, however, that Captain Colleton had received instructions to touch 
at that island, as he expected to dispose of his cargo there, and we were not 
surprised at Hammond’s determination to fulfil the intentions of the owners. 
Mrs. Marchmont, at first, entertained a hope of getting away in another ship; 
but the people of the island were so averse to the French, that they would not 
allow them to come into the road ; and, in fact, ours was the only vessel to be 
seen at the time, with the exception of country craft. Hammond, of course, 
went on shore, and so did the young men ; he would not permit either Miss 
Biggs or her sister to leave the ship, and took measures to prevent Mr. Lut-* 
trell from doing so. The cargo was taken out, and on the morning of the even- 
ing in which we were to sail, several heavy chests, containing dollars (it was 
said) were brought on board, and deposited in a place of the greatest safety in 
the ship. Hammond came with them himself, and all the rest of the passen- 
gers, but after every thing had been properl3' disposed of, went on shore again 
alone. Much to our surprise, before his departure, he came to Mrs. March- 
mont’s cabin, and asked her to accompany him, bringing, at the same time, a 
letter from an English lady, containing an invitation, and offering to take a 
solemn oath, that no harm should happen to her during her absence. Of 
course, Mrs. Marchmont refused to leave the vessel with such a companion, 
and her determination seemed to affect Hammond a good deal, for he stood 
before her with tears in his eyes, and at last seemed to tear himself away with 
the greatest reluctance. On passing through the cuddy, he was stopped by 
Miss Biggs, who had often entreated him to take her on shore with him, and 
now became very importunate in her demand. I can never forget the manner, 
in which the wretch repulsed her ; swearing a horrid oath, he threw her from 
him, and staggering for a few paces, she lost her footing, and fell on the floor. 
Without waiting to see if she were hurt or not, he dived down the companion- 
ladder, and soon afterwards re-appearing through the main-hatch, jumped into 
a boat, and was off*. Catamaran, the black servant before-mentioned, who 
was so much addicted to drinking, had of late been kept pretty sober, through 
the vigilance of Godwin, who always maintained discipline in the ship in the 
absence of Hammond. He was lurking near the spirit-room, and saw that the 
skipper, in his hurry, had locked the door, without perceiving that it was not 
sufficiently' closed. The opportunity of obtaining a good supply of liquor was 
too tempting to be withstood, and he hastened to avail himself of it. What, 
however, was his horror, when he perceived a lighted candle stuck in an open 
barrel of gunpowder, and already burned nearly down to the edge. He fortu- 
nately had presence of mind to scoop it out before it could ignite, and he then 
rushed upon the deck, pale, and trembling like an aspen leaf, and reported 
what he had done to Godwin. The mate instantly went below, and satisfied 
himself that every means had been taken to blow up the ship, with all on 
board ; nothing could be more certain, than that, bad not Catamaran been so 
providentially bent upon stealing the brandy, another five minutes would have 
terminated our existence. The news circulated instantaneously throughout 
the vessel, and it is scarcely possible to describe the state of excitement which 
it produced, and the horror and rage manifested by the sailors, who were at 
ylsfat.Journ.N.S.VoL,21.No.S2. Q 
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no loss to guess the object of this dreadful scheme. Godwin instantly released 
Mr. Luttrell from his confinement, and sent him on shore, with the other 
mate, to apprehend the incendiary, remaining himself on board to maintain 
order. 

Early on the following morning, the boat returned, but without a prisoner. 
Hammond, it appeared, had been seen on shore, anxiously watching for the 
expected catastrophe, but became uneasy when the time had expired in which 
the explosion ought to have taken place, and getting into a country boat, in 
which it was supposed that the dollars he had received for the sale of the cargo 
were secured, went off before the wind. Had the vessel blown up, he would 
have pocketed the whole sum, without question from the owners or the under- 
writers, as no one, except himself, could have told how it happened. It 
appeared now to be evident, that his plans had been formed from the beginning, 
the murder of the captain being the first act of the dreadful tragedy. If the 
consternation of the crew was great, when they saw how recklessly this man 
would have sacrificed all their lives, for the sake of enriching himself with his 
ill-gotten wealth, how much more terrible was that of Miss Biggs ! Her situa- 
tion was truly pitiable ; it seemed impossible to say whether she suffered most 
from anger or remorse; her disgrace also appeared to affect her deeply, and 
her hatred against its author, when she could no longer blind herself to the 
fact, that he had made an attempt to save the life of Mrs. Marchmont, while 
leaving her to her fate, amounted to fury. For some time, we apprehended 
that she would lay violent hands upon herself; Imt such violent emotions 
exhaust themselves, and after raving for a week or more, she became tolerably 
composed. All those who had abetted Hammond in his misdoings, hung their 
heads, and, allowing that they were in the wrong, became quite calm and sub- 
missive. Godwin would not permit Mrs. McAlister and Miss Biggs to appear 
in the cuddy, but Mrs. Marchmont visited them in their own cabins, thus 
returning good for evil, and did all she could to soothe their minds, and bring 
them to a proper sense of their duty. 

Upon crossing the line, we met a vessel straight from Bengal, which 
exchanged newspapers with us; and from those of Calcutta wc learned intelli- 
gence of the death of Mr. Marchmont, an event which had occurred previous 
to the sailing of the fVt/d Sivan from England. My lady did not affect to be 
distressed at this news, yet, at the same time, she forbore from any manifes- 
tations of satisfaction, though she must have felt inwardl}^ rejoiced at so great 
and so unexpected a release. She put on mourning, but did not keep her 
cabin more than a week after she had become acquainted with the circumstance. 
She had been so long confined, that air and exercise were necessary for her 
health ; and, after the severe restraint which she had put upon her feelings, it 
was easy to sec how much she was gratified at being able to converse with Mr. 
Luttrell, without dread of evil tongues. Miss Biggs, always envious, could 
not conceal her mortification at the prospect opening before her rival ; her old 
love for Mr. Luttrell either had returned, or she had never wholly ceased to 
regard him ; but he was now lost to her for ever ; and determined, if possible^ 
to hide her shame, she persuaded one of the young men into a promise of 
marriage, which, strange to say, he fulfilled when they got on shore. The 
remainder of the voyage was peaceful and prosperous, though saddened to 
those who posse.ssed any feeling, by the recollection of the past, and the 
unhappy fate of Captain Colleton. 

When the vessel was searched, as It might he supposed, there were no 
dollars found in the chests said to contain them. I do not know whether any 
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thing certain was ever learned respecting Hammond; some said that he 
perished at sea ; others, that he was hanged at Gibraltar for piracy; and again» 
t have been told, that he is walking about the streets of New York at this 
day. He will, however, be sure to meet with his deserts some time or other- 
I could not persuade myself to return to England in the Wild Swan^ but 
stayed with Mrs. Marchmont until after her marriage, and then engaged with a 
lady who had taken her passage in one of the Company’s ships. 


THE TEA-PLANT IN ASSAM. 

The result of the researches of the tea-deputation despatched to Assam 
under Dr. Wallich, respecting the tea-plant in that country, gives every reason to 
expect that tea will become in a short time a prime article of export from India. 
The plant has been found in extensive natural plantations, and the localities 
are such as to encourage the belief that it exists far more extensively than has 
been actually discovered, and to warrant the conclusion that Assam, and our 
northern frontier generally, will aflbrd the most ample field for tea-cultivation 
of every variety. 

Two of the localities in which the tea has been found are beyond Sudiya, 
in the tract of country occupied by the Singphos ; and the natural presumption 
is, that it has migrated into that neighbourhood from the Chinese provinces to 
the eastward. If this he correct, there is every reason to expect that, on fur- 
ther investigation, it will be found to be plentifully diffused through the neigh- 
bouring mountains. The Singphos are tributaries, who acknowledge our para- 
mount authority, and little difficulty need therefore be anticipated in extending 
the regular cultivation and manufacture of the tea into their country. At the 
same time, it is gratifying to know, that the tcaprod need on the adjoining 
frontier of China is very highly valued by the Chinese themselves. Other two 
localities of the tea are found in the Miittuck, or Mooamareea country, which 
extends, on the south bank of the Bramhapiitru, from the district of Sudiya 
to Upper Assam. The Mouumareeas arc tributaries to us, like the Singphos, and 
more directly under our influciice. Their country more nearly resembles the 
rest of the valley of Assam, which is immediately under our own government; 
and therefore the natural growth of the tea-plant in it affords the most gratifying 
assurance of the practicability of extending the cullivation through the pro- 
vince. The last tea locality examined lies amongst the Gabhroo Purbiit group 
of small hills at the bottom of the Naga range, within a few miles of Jorhath, 
Raja Poorunder Singh’s capital. As the raja holds his territories by treaty 
from the British Government, and expressly during good behaviour only, no 
difficulty can be experienced in extending the tea cultivation in them : and if 
any did occur, similar localities skirt on both sides the whole plain of Lower 
Assam, which is under the administration of our own officers. Over the 
Naga hills there is a line of communication between Upper Assam and 
Munipoor; and as Major Grant has brought to light the existence of the tea- 
plant on the south side of the range, and it has now been found also on the 
Assam side, we may expect that it likewise occupies many intermediate spots. 
The mountaineers of this tract consist of a variety of tribes, of considerable 
extent of population, and rather wealthy and powerful. 

The researches of the deputation have not been limited to the tea plant; 
the botanical and geological features of the cuiuitry have been noted ; and Dr. 
Wallich states that he has never seen or heard of so rich a Flora as that of 
Assam. 
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SKETCHES OF THE LATER HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA. 

No. VII The Njcpaul War. 

The division of the British nrmy, under Colonel OchtcrJony, penetrated 
the hills, in the direction of Nale^rh, within a few days after General 
Gillespie entered the Dhoon ; and the commencement of its operations was 
not inauspicious. Batteries were opened against Nalagurh, and on the 5th 
of November, 1814, the fort surrendered. The capture of Taoragiirh, a 
small hill fort in the neighbourhood, followed. The two places were gar- 
risoned by small parties of troops, and a depot was established at Nalagurh, 
which thus afforded the means of oii undisturbed communication with the 
plains. 

An apprehension appears to have existed, in certain quarters, of an at- 
tempt, on the part of Ummer Sing, to retreat with his army to the eastward, 
and the necessity of precautionary measures, for frustrating such an at- 
tempt, was impressed upon the commanders witliin the field of whose ope- 
rations the movement, if made, would have fallen. Colonel Ochterlony 
maintained that the expectation was utterly unwarranted by probability, and, 
further, that if Ummer Sing did retreat, as he would without a contest 
relinquish the country he had occupied to the protection of the British Go- 
vernment, that alone would be an honourable issue of the war in one quar- 
ter, while his great distance from the eastern districts, compared with that 
of our attacking forces, rendered the chance but small of his coming in 
sufficient time to have much influence there. ITic result proved that the 
judgment of Colonel Ochterlony was correct; and it further attested the 
soundness of the opinions entertained and expressed by that able officer, at 
a very early period after the commencement of hostilities, as to the nature 
and character of the war in which the British had become involved. He 
predicted that the Goorkhas would defend to the utmost every place which 
they thought defensible, and resist as long as possible even in those they 
thought weakest. This opinion, however, was not that which prevailed at 
Durbar, where a very insufficient estimate appears to have been formed of 
the courage and determination of the troops by whom the British force was 
to be opposed. Their warlike qualities were greatly underrated, and victory 
was anticipated upon terms as easy as those on wisich it had been attained 
over tribes of less hardihood and activity. The stockades of the Goorkhas 
had been universally regarded with contempt. Colonel Ochterlony viewed 
them with very different feelings. He pronounced them extremely formi- 
dable, and the experience of the British troops, on several occasions, af- 
forded buttoo convincing evidence that he was right. We learned, at length, 
that we were contending with an enemy who was not to be despised ; but 
the lesson was not acquired without severe suffering and loss. 

Instead of retiring on the Eastern Provinces, Ummer Sing, having gar- 
risons in Irkee, Subbatoo, and other forts in the interior, concentrated bis 
force on the heights of Ranigurb, to the number of three thousand. The 
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ridge on which he was posted was defended by several forts of considerable 
strength. In the rear of this, and running in a direction nearly parallel, 
was another range of lofty and rugged hills, defended like the others by 
forts. Between the two ridges flowed the river Gumber, in its progress 
to the Sutleje. Here Ummer Sing was enabled to draw supplies from 
the Rajah of Belaspore, a prince devotedly attached to him, who had lands 
on both sides of the Sutleje ; and this advantage was peculiarly valuable 
at a time when his communication with other (juarters was cut off. Colonel 
Ochtcrlony, having established his depots in Nalagurh, advanced on llic 
enemy, and from the heights of Golah gained a full view of his stockade. 
The position which Ummer Sing had taken up was of extraordinary strength. 
His right was covered and commanded by the fort of Ramgurb, his left by 
a high and nearly inaccessible hill, called Kote, on which a strong party 
was posted. On a first view, however, the left stockade appeared to Colo- 
nel Ochtcrlony to be assailable, and in the hope of being able to turn it, 
and take the enemy in flank, he made preparations for an attack. Belter 
information induced him to hesitate, and it was deemed necessary to recon- 
noitre more particularly. This duty was committed to Lieutenant Lawtie, 
by whom it was performed with extraordinary zeal and ability, and the result 
was a conviction that a successful attack on the enemy's front was almost 
impossible, and that the attempt would involve a loss of men both certain 
and severe. The reports of the country people induced a belief that the 
hills were more accessible in the rear of the enemy, and these were con- 
firmed by the observations of Lieut. Lawtie. But the road by which alone 
the rear could be gained, was declared impassable for cattle, and eonse- 
tjuently for the guns. 1 his difficulty was overcome by efforts almost incre- 
dible. The docility of the elephant was relied upon for effecting a passage 
impracticable by other beasts, and six of these animals became the bear- 
ers of as many pieces of ordnance, while seven hundred coolies, or porters, 
were put in requisition, to carry the necessary ammunition and equipments. 
In this manner, a road, characterized by Colonel Ochtcrlony as “indes- 
cribably bad," was successfully traversed, the wild and rugged hills passed 
in safety, and a descent effected into the plain in the enemy's rear. A bat- 
tery was immediately erected, and began to play at an early hour in the 
morning of the 2b*th November; but it was found to be too distant, and 
that the elevation of the work against whicli it was directed was too great to 
admit of its producing any material effect. The firing was in consequence 
discontinued, and Lieut. Law'tic was instructed to reconnoitre the ground, 
with a view to the choice of a more favourable position. While in the per-^ 
formance of this duly, the officer and his escort were suddenly attacked by 
a party of the enemy, whom, however, they drove back towards his 
stockade, and, pushing their advantage, took up a post within three hun- 
dred yards of tlie work. As soon as their situation was perceived at the 
battery, the whole of the men there were despatched to their assistance ; 
but the enemy threw out from the different stockades and from Ramgurh 
such numbers, tliat the party was compelled to relinquish the ground they 
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had gained before the reinforcement could arrive. The affair was altoge* 
ther a trifling one, but it was injurious to the British cause, by sustaining 
the hope of the Goorkhas, and dispiriting those who were opposed to them* 
No blame can be attached to any party in the transaction ; but it cast over 
the commencement of operations by this division of the army, a portion of 
the gloom in which the unfortunate events before Kalunga had involved 
that entrusted to General Gillespie. 

The establishment of a battery at a more advanced point was still the 
object to which the commander of the division directed his attention. One 
position only presented itself, where the artillery could be used with any 
prospect of success, and to gain this, a considerable space of ground was 
to be traversed by the column of attack, exposed to the fire of the enemy, 
from the other stockades as well as from that against which their operations 
were directed. On the expediency of risking this, Colonel Ochterlony con- 
sulted the field-officers with the detachment. The general impression appeared 
to be unfavourable, and it was observed that it was an acknowledged princi- 
ple, that all attacks of such a nature should be sustained by great supe- 
riority of numbers ; whereas, in the instance under discussion, the force of 
the enemy far exceeded that of the whole detachment opposed to them. 
The intelligence of the disastrous result of the second attack upon Kalunga, 
.seems to have determined Colonel Ochterlony not to make an attempt 
attended by so many chances of failure, and he forthwith avowed his con- 
viction, that the enemy ’.s rear was unassailable with his present means, la 
fact, the force at the disposal of Colonel Ochterlony was inadequate to the 
purpose for which it was destined ; and that commander, who united with 
a more than ordinary portion of courage and perseverance, the soundest 
judgment and the most consummate prudence, determined to wait for rein- 
forcements, and not to risk the efficiency and safety of the army at his dis- 
posal by precipitate and ill-judged movements. This determination could 
scarcely be acceptable to his superiors, but it incurred no reproach. I'he 
long experience and high character of Colonel Ochterlony probably averted 
the censure which would have been bestowed upon an officer who had num- 
bered fewer years, and w'hose reputation was less firmly established. Con- 
scious that he did all that he ought, Colonel Ochterlony appears, at the 
same time, to have been aware that he did not attempt all that was ex- 
pected from him. In a letter to the adjutant-general, dated the 2d Decem- 
ber, he wrote that he ‘‘ did not blush to acknowledge that he felt his mind 
inadequate to a command requiring great powers of genius, and so novel 
in its nature, in all its circumstances.’’ Graceful as was in him this 
modest estimate of his powers, no other individual would have been justified 
in adopting it. Colonel Ochterlony possessed military talents of a very high 
order, and to their judicious exercise must in a great degree be ascribed 
the ultimate success of our hostile proceedings against the Goorkhas. 

It was about this period that the large irregular force, in aid of Colonel 
Ochterlony's division, was raised and embodied. The division was also 
strengthened by the accession of an additional battalion of native infantry 
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and some artillery. These arrived on the 27th December, and on the 
evening of that day, as soon as it was dark, the reserve under Lieut. Col. 
Thomson moved to attack a chosen point of the enemy, with the view of 
cutting off his communication with BeJasporc, the principal source of his 
supplies. The march was one of great fatigue and difficulty; but Colonel 
Thomson succeeded in reaching the point of attack in the morning. The 
iield-piecos were forthwith brought into operation against tlie enemy’s posi- 
tion, and continued tiring through the day, but with little effect. A very 
bold and spirited attack upon t!ic British position, made on the following 
morning, was repulsed with great gallantry, and the enemy driven to a dis- 
tance. Perceiving the purpose with which the movements of the reserve 
had been made, the enemy now suddenly abandoned ail his positions on 
the left of Ramgurh, and took up a new one on the opposite side of the 
fort, which, by a change of his front, he still kept on his right. Tlie object 
of the movement was thus defeatetl, yet the attem|)t was not unattended by 
beneficial consequences. The enemy was compelled to contract his limits. 
By the establishment of the reserve on the ridge, some advantage was secured 
for further operations ; and what was, perhaps, not of less importance, the 
repulse of the enemy was calculated alike to diminish the confidence of the 
Goorkha troops, and to remove the ^espondeney which repeated reverses 
had diffused among our own. 

Disappointed in the immediate attainment of his object. Colonel Ochter- 
lony continued to pursue it with his usual perseverance, and a series of 
operations followed, distinguished alike for the judgment with which they 
were planned, and the energy and precision with which they were executed. 
Their object w'as to compel Ummer Sing cither to quit his position, or to 
risk an engagement. A considerable body of irregulars, under Lieutenant 
Ross, was despatched by a circuitous route to take up a position on the 
heights above Belasporc ; and on tlie Kith of January, 1815, Colonel Och- 
teriony passed the river (lumber to a position on tlic road to Irkec, near 
the southern extremity of the INIalowii range of mountains, leaving IJeut. 
Colonel Cooper, with a battalion and the battering-guns, at tlie former 
position, at Nhear, strongly stockaded. It liad been anticipated that this 
movement would cause Uni iner Sing to quit Jiis position, and move in a 
direction to cover his supplies, and the result corresponded with the expec- 
tation. Ummer Sing marched to Malown, leaving small garrisons in Rani- 
gurh and the other forts in that range. The principal stockades evacuated 
by the enemy were immediately occupied by Colonel Arnold, who was 
ordered, after performing this duty, to follow the march of the enemy, and 
take up a position in the vicinity of Belaspore. This was not effected with- 
out some delay, and considerable difficulty, occasioned by the inclemency of 
the weather and the mountainous nature of the country. It was, however, 
at length successfully accomplished. Colonel Arnold took up a very advan- 
tageous position at Ruttungurh, directly between Malown and Belaspore, 
and commanding the principal line of communication. The irregulars, 
under Lieut. Ross, had previously gained possession of the heights above 
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Belaspore, after defeating a oonsiderable body of Knhlbora troops, vrlio 
attempted to maintain them. I'hese movements being completed, Colonel 
Ochterlony, with the reserve, took up a position on the right bank of Gum* 
mora, which at once afforded the means of watching the movements of the 
enemy, and facilities for cutting off his coiniiiunications. The progress of 
the British arms in this quarter was now steady and satisfactory. On the 
11th of February, the heights of Ramgurh were taken possession of with- 
out opposition. The surrender of the fort of Ramgurh followed, after a 
resistance rendered brief by the opening upon the place of some eighteen- 
pounders, which had been carried up to the ridge with almost incredible 
labour. The garrison of Jhoojooroo surrendered to a detachment of 
irregulars. Taragurh was evacuated by the enemy on the 11th of March. 
The fort of Chumbull subsequently surrendered, and the garrison were 
made prisoners of war. These services were performed by Colonel 
Cooper, and the force left at Nhear.’ They occupied a period of about 
six weeks of unremitted exertion. When completed, Ramgurh was con- 
verted into a principal depot, and Col. Cooper s detachment became at 
liberty to aid in investing the enemy’s position. 

In the meantime, a negotiation had been opened with the Rajah of 
Belaspore, whose territory liad been left entirely at our mercy by the retire- 
ment of UmmerSing, which ended in the transfer of the rajah’s allegiance 
from the Goorkha to the British Government, and on this condition his 
possessions on the left bank of the Sutleje were guaranteed to him, with- 
out tribute or pecuniary payment of any kind. 

The proceedings of the division of the invading army under General 
Wood DOW require to be noticed. Its march was, in the iirst instance, 
retarded by the want of means for transporting the stores and supplies. 
This difficulty was removed by obtaining bearers from Lucknow, as well 
as a number of elephants furnished by the nabob vizier ; but, in conse- 
quence of the delay thus occasioned. General Wood was not prepared to 
move till the middle of December. He at length advanced, and occupied 
the Teravee ; but his operations were still impeded by the delays in the com- 
missariat department. As the obstacles arising from this cause were re- 
moved, the hesitation of the general in the choice of a route, interposed 
fresh ones. His information as to the country, the force of the enemy, and 
every other point by which his determination was to be influenced, appears 
to have been miserably defective, and harassed by a multiplicity of discor- 
dant reports : the movements of this division were, from the first, charac- 
terized by feebleness and indecision. The first intention appears to have 
been to leave Bootwul on the right, and attack Nyacote, a fort situated on 
the bills to the west of the town. Various plans of operation were in suc- 
cession adopted and abandoned. At last, the general was led by the advice 
of a brahmin, named Knuckunuddee Sewarce, into a course singularly im- 
prudent and unfortunate. This man was a native of the hills, but for many 
years resident in Goruckpore, attached to the rajah. Having obtained the 
confidence of General Wood, he proceeded to insist upon the difficulties 
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presented by ilie Maliaporc hills, which it had been proposed to pass, and 
suf^^stcd that the detachment should cross the Terovee, occupy Biissuirtpore, 
about ten miles from Simlar, and leaving there the supplies and baggage, 
push on to Pal pa, where an abundance of provisions might be secured, and 
from whence Nyacotc might be attacked on the side where the well that 
supplied the garrison was situated ; but, preparatory to this movement, he 
recommended that a redoubt at Jeetgurh, which had been thrown up 
across the foot of the hill of Mujeote, one mile west of Bootwul, should 
be carried, and the deserted town of Bootwul burnt. The success of this 
scheme was represented as certain, and the advantages of possessing the 
fort to be first attacked, as of the highest importance. The brahmin pro- 
fessed to be well acquainted with the country — in recommending the* pro- 
posed plan of operations, he felt, or counterfeited, the greatest enthusiasm 
—a feeling which he succeeded in communicating to the general, who, at 
once, captivated by its apparent practicability and advantage, resolved to 
carry it into eftect without delay. The morning of January the 8d was fixed 
for the attack upon Jeetgurh, in front of which, according to the brahmin’s 
report, was an open ])lain. The morning came, and the movement to attack 
took place. Between the British camp and the redoubt lay the Sil forest; but, 
instead of debouching upon an open plain, as was expected. General Wood, 
with his staff and the foremost of the advanced guard, on approaching to 
reconnoitre, found themselves, greatly to their astonishment, within fifty 
paces of the work. A heavy lire was immediately commenced from the 
redoubt, which for some time could be returned only by the few men who 
had accompanied the general and his staff. On the arrival of the troops 
forming the head of the column, they advanced, under Colonel llardyman, 
to attack the work, while a party led by C’aptain Croker, driving the enemy 
before them up a hill on the right of the redoubt, succeeded in gaining its 
summit. The ])ost seemed now in the power of the British troops ; but, 
deterred by the apparent force of the enemy on the hill behind it, the pos- 
session of which w'as necessary to the retention of Jeetgurh, General Wood 
refrained from pushing his advantage, and ordered a retreat. Considerable 
loss was sustained on both sides, but that of the enemy was the most severe. 
The brahmin, who was the cause of the mischief, disappeared as soon as the 
fort was in sight. General Wood closed his despatch, giving an account 
of this affair, by observing with great naivete of his deceiti'ul guide, if he is 
with the enemy, ] can have no doubt of his treachery a conclusion from 
which few will be found to dissent. 

The proceedings before Jeetgurh seem to have been marked throughout 
by no inconsiderable degree of levity, and to have been undertaken and 
abandoned alike inconsiderately. The information upon which the general 
acted was not merely imperfect, but false, and it is strange that no attempt 
Avas made to test the correctness of the brahmin’s report before advancing. 
Undertaken, as circumstances sheAved, in perfect ignorance of the ground, 
the attack was yet to a certain extent successful, and it Avas the apprehen- 
sions alone of the commander that kept the fort out of his hands. But his 
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astonishment and distrust at finding the height covered with troops^ was a 
clear indication that he was not better informed as to the force of the enemy, 
than he had been as to the nature of their position. He advanced upon the 
foe, ignorant whither he was going— -this was a great error ; but his good 
fortune saved him from its probable consequence, and he was on the point 
of achieving the very object so imprudently sought. He then first began 
to doubt his power of retaining that for which he had incurred so much risk, 
and, deterred by circumstances 'which he ought previously to have weighed 
and considered, he retired, consigning the men under his command to the 
dispiriting consequences of defeat, after paying, in killed and wounded, 
the price of victory. Measures more ill-judged and dangerous have rarely 
occurred in any course of warfare. 

Jjittle more was attempted by this division, and nothing important cfFectcd. 
After disposing of his wounded, and making some provision for the defence 
of the eastern part of the district, General VV ood proceeded in a westerly direc- 
tion, with the view of effecting one of the objects assigned to his division, 
that of creating a diversion of the enemy’s force, as well as with the inten- 
tion of penetrating, if possible, into the hills by the passes of 1 oolsepore. 
But his progress was arrested by the movements ol the enemy, who, en- 
couraged by the failure at Jeetgurh, and being, it was alleged, reinforced 
from Katmandoo, advanced into the country, burning the villages and com- 
mitting horrible devastations in their route. On the 2‘lth January, General 
Wood, in communicating these facts, avowed his utter inability, with the 
small force at bis disposal, to carry on any offensive operations, and solicited 
instructions for his guidance, ’rhe answer, dated the JOth of the same month, 
attributes the embarrassed situation of General V\ ood to the delays which 
occurred in the advance of his detachment, and to his having pursued a sys- 
tem purely defensive. The impracticability of furnishing precise instructions 
for the guidance of an officer holding a distant command, under circum- 
stances liable to daily change, was pointed out; but some suggestions were 
offered, and a more^ictivc system of operations strongly urged. Towards 
the close of the season. General Wood again marched upon Bootwul, but 
without producing any effect. 

The approach of the rainy season now indicated the necessity of suspend- 
ing all offensive operations, and General Wood retired towards Goriickpore, 
and proceeded to make the necessary arrangements for the defence of the 
frontier. These measures were in accordance with the views entertained at 
head-(|uartcrs ; but the division being attacked by sickness to an alarming 
extent (1,200 men being at one time in the hospital), it became expedient 
to break up before the final orders for that purpose arrived. 'IJie division 
separated without attaining a single object for which it had been brought 
together, and the corps not destined to the defence of the frontier returned 
to their ordinary cantonments. 

Previously to this, it was deemed necessary to incapacitate theTerraieof 
Bootwul and Shiraz from furnishing supplies to the enemy in a future cam- 
paign, by destroying the crops on the ground, and preventing the cultivation 
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of the country for the following season. Such a mode of warfare is revolt* 
ing to the better feelings of our nature — it has tlie appearance of wanton 
and vindictive violence. War is here stripped of all the brilliant colouring 
shed over it by the masterly combination of means to attain a given end, the 
penetration which discerns the intentions of an enemy through the veil in 
which chance and design enwrap them, the patient endurance wliich no labour 
can weary, and the daring courage which no danger can appal ; it stands 
forth in all its horrors, unrelieved by any ol' the circumstances whicli give 
it dignity or interest. Lord Moira declared that he adopted this policy with 
reluctance, and it is but justice to add, tliat nothing was neglected that could 
soften such an infliction. The inhabitants were not abandoned to famine. 
They were invited to remove to a more southern tract, where lands were 
assigned to those who accepted the offer. 

The operations of the division of the army destined to march tlirougli 
Muckwanporc, direct upon the Nepaulcsc capital, yet remain to be noticed. 
It was that upon whicli llie do vernor- general had fixed his strongest hopes, 
and on the eijuipmcnt of which the greatest care and expense had been 
bestowed. The corps assembled at Dinaporc, and which was destined 
to form this division, crossed the dangos before the end of November. 
Six companies had previously been despatched, under Major Rough- 
sedge, to reinforce Lieutenant-Colonel Bradshaw. "J’he former officer 
moved forw ard with Iiis detachment to occupy the 7\MTaie of Tirhoot, while 
the latter proceeded, with the troops under his immediate command, to 
attack a position atBurhurwa, occupied by Pursaram Thappa, theNepau- 
losc soobali of the Tcrraie, with about 400 men. This enterprize was suc- 
ccsfully executed. The enemy was taken by surprise, and, after a short con- 
flict, put to the rout. Being cut off from a retreat to the north, the fugi- 
tives fled soutlnvard, to Kurrurbunna durhee, three miles from the scene of 
attack. Being pursued to that place, they abandoned it, and were chased 
across the Bamgutly, wliore many were drowned, and those wlio escaped 
death threw down their arms. Two standards fell into the hands of the 
victors, and Pursaram Thappa liimsclf w’as killed in a personal encounter 
with Lieut. Boilcau. This brilliant affair, which took place on the 25th 
November, secured the immediate possession of the 'i'crraic of Sarun. 
About the same time. Major lloughsedgc occupied the Terraie of Tirhoot, 
Avithout opposition, the enemy withdrawing as ho advanced. 

dcncral Marley did not arrive on the frontier until the 11th December, 
and by this delay, the opportunity of depressing the sjiirits of the enemy, 
and sustaining those of our own troops, by immediately and Adgorously fol- 
lowing up the success of Colonel BradshaAv, was lost. This loss Avas not 
repaired by any subsequent activity. General Marley deemed it necessary 
to Avait for a battering train, Avhich could not arrive for a considerable 
time, and this postponement of all offensive operations, on the part of the 
British, seems to liavc emboldened the (ioorklias, and led to the assumption 
by them of the course which their adversaries declined. The torpor of this 
division of the British force was, on the 1st January, very iimuspiciously 
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disturbed by a simultaneous attack on two of their advanced posts, situated at 
Pursah and Summundpore. These posts were about forty miles asunder, and 
about twenty-live miles from the position which General Marley had taken 
up at Lowtun. They had been established by Colonel Bradshaw, together 
with a third, at Barra Gurry, nearly equidistant from the two, but some- 
what more retired. The Goorkhas were so greatly superior in numbers, 
that the British force was compelled, in each instance, to retire with severe 
loss, including that of the two commanding officers. The posts, however, 
were not yielded without hard fighting. At Pursah, Lieut. Matheson, of 
the artillery, remained at his post, and continued to work a gun after every 
man under his command was either killed or wounded. But, thougii 
relieved by this and other instances of individual bravery, the tendency of 
these events was to cast a gloom over the prospects of the campaign. They 
occasioned great anxiety in the highest quarters, and drew from the Earl of 
Moira expressions of marked displeasure. The Governor-general con- 
demned the disposition of these posts; but the disposition was that of 
Col. Bradshaw, not of General Marley. A charge, bearing more directly 
against the latter officer, was grounded on the fact that, although reports of 
the intended attacks had been prevalent, no effectual means had been taken 
to strengthen the posts against which they were directed. These reports do 
not, indeed, appear to have called forth all the vigilance that was to be 
expected ; but a party of 200 men had been despatched to Pursah, and 
might have arrived in time to change the fortune of the day at that post : 
unfortunately, they halted at a distance of .several miles. It must be 
acknowledged, however, that they were not aware of any urgent necessity 
for their advance, and so little was this felt by Captain Sibley, who com- 
manded at Pursah, that, on being informed, the day before, of the 
approach of the party, he took no steps to hasten their movement, and did 
not even think it requisite to reply to the communication. These circum- 
stances shew tliat the feeling of security was not confined to General 
Marley, but extended to other officers of his division. 

It was, indeed, as urged by the Commander-in-chie.^*, an obvious and 
indispensable precaution, not to continue the posts advanced and exposed 
during a period of inactivity, which allowed the enemy ample leisure to 
contrive and mature plans of attack. General Marley was persuaded that 
he was not in a condition to advance with safety, and in this belief, a con- 
centration of his force would undoubtedly have been more judicious than 
the continuance of the arrangement adopted by his predecessor. But he was 
placed in circumstances where a man must possess extraordinary firmness to 
act resolutely upon his own convictions. He knew that he was expected to 
advance, and he felt that this expectation could not be fulfilled. He knew 
also that, by withdrawing the parties in advance, he should occasion great 
disappointment to the dLstinguished projector of the campaign, and draw 
down no ordinary degree of censure upon himself. A lover of reckless 
enterprise would have executed his orders, or at least he would have tried 
to execute them. A man of liigh confidence in his own judgment would 
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have shaped his course according to its suggestion. General Marley did nei- 
ther ; hesitating between his instructions and the conclusions of his own mind, 
he followed neither completely nor vigorously, but, balancing between them, 
his proceedings exhibited the usual characteristic of middle courses, by unit- 
ing the disadvantages and excluding the probable benefits of both plans. 
With regard to the advanced posts, further blame has been cast upon General 
Marley, for not protecting them by stockades. Such a proceeding, how- 
ever, was altogether new in Indian warfare. It w^as adopted by Colonel 
Ochtcrlony, much to the credit of his sagacity and discrimination. I'hat 
able commander saw that the war with Nepaul was altogether different from 
any in which the British had previously engaged, and that the peculiarities 
of the country, and the character of the enemy, called for important 
changes in our modes of operation. But it would be unfair to pass sen- 
tence of reprehension upon any commander upon grounds merely compara- 
tive, and to condemn him, not for absolute deficiency, but because he 
manifested less skill than another officer. The difficulties of the 
Nepaul war were great ; they were seen to be great by the commanders of 
all the divisions, and (Colonel Ochtcrlony, with all his talents and all his 
firmness, avowed that he felt them to be almost overwhelming. With 
such a testimony from such a man, wc must not blame too hastily or too 
s<?verely the conduct of those officers who were less fortunate in their 
operations. 

But whether attributable, according to the view of General Marley, to 
the inadcijuacy of the force at his disposal, or, according to that of the 
(^overnor' general, to the incomj)etcncc of the commander, it is certain that 
the course of events was productive of the most lamentable consequences to 
the interests of the British Government. General Marley, on the (>tli, made 
a forward movement towards l\irsali, and encamped about a mile and a-half 
to the south of that place. But this position he almost immediately aban- 
doned, alarmed by reports of the designs of the enemy, and by some very 
unpleasant symptoms manifested by a part of the native troops. The dissa- 
tisfaction displayed itself only in words, and in a number of desertions ; but 
tiicsc were indications that could not with safety be disregarded. General 
Marley, under the circumstances, deemed it advisable to retrograde, for 
the purpose of covering the depot at Bcttcal), and favouring the junction of 
the long-eAj)ccted battering-train. This being effected, sonic other move- 
ments w'erc made, but without effecting any thing for the Britisli cause. In 
the mean time, llie enemy ravaged the Tcrraie, the whole of which, with 
the exception of the country immediately protected by our posts, again fell 
into their hands ; their incursions were extended even beyond it. Their 
eonlidcncG attained a most extravagant iieight, and they threatened to attack 
Barra Gurry, though a thousand men were there in garrison. They actually 
tJircw up a stockade at Sooffre, a short distance from that post. The pru- 
dence of the Ncpaulcsc commander, Bhagut Singh, withlieid him, however, 
from attacking it; but his caution did not iind greater favour in the eyes of 
his government, than that of some of the British cominandcrs had met from 
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theirs. Being the subject of a semi-barbarous state, his fate was even 
worse. He was not only recalled, but disgraced by being publicly exhi- 
bited in woman’s attire, as one unworthy to wear the habiliments of man. 

Some attempts were made, by hasty levies of irregulars, to provide for the 
protection of the frontieri and restrain the aggressions of the Goorkhas ; but 
they were attended with little success. The despondency of General Marley 
appeared to increase, as did also the dissatisfaction of the Commander-in- 
chief at his inactivity. The conviction of the general, that his means were 
inadequate to the fulfilment of his instructions, not only remained undimi- 
nished, but seemed to gather strength, and that conviction was sanctioned 
by the judgment of Lieut.- Colonel Dick and Lieut.-Colonel Chamberlain. 
The opinions of those officers, together with his own, having been trans- 
mitted by General Marley to the Commander-in-chief, the representation 
was answered by his recall, and the appointment of Major-General George 
Wood to succeed him. In a communication from the adjutant-general, a 
few days afterwards. General Marley was accused of misconstruing his 
instructions with regard to the defence of the frontier. It is remarkable, 
however, that Colonel Dick and Colonel Chamberlain appear to have put 
the same interpretation upon the instructions as General Marley. The 
question was, what part of the force sliould be devoted to the protection of 
the frontier, and the Commander-in-chief coiitendod, that it was specifically 
determined in General Marley's instructions. This, however, is not per- 
fectly clear. A certain part of the force is referred to, as being exclu- 
sively reserved for the defence of the country ; by winch, of course, it 
must be understood, that General Marley was not to employ this portion in 
any other duty; but it may be doubted whether the words precluded him 
from employing other parts of his force in the same duty. The exclusion 
of a particular battalion, or parts of a battalion, from all service but one, 
docs not of necessity exclude the rest of the army from that specific service. 
I'lie exclusion might be inferred from other parts of the paragraph, but a 
matter so important should not have been left to mere inference. General 
Marley’s view was countenanced by the necessity, which every one must 
have perceived, of effectually providing for the safety of the territory in 
some way. The risk of incursion was obvious, and though it was subse- 
quentl}’^ stated that this risk was foreseen and determinately incurred, no 
such communication appears to have been made to General Marley until it 
was too late to profit by it. The general of a division, too, must be left, in 
a great degree, to the exercise of his own discretion, because circumstances 
are continually varying. This principle was repeatedly enunciated by the 
Commander-in-chief, when advice was solicited. General Marley exer- 
cised his discretion, and he might be on some points wrong ; but in the 
belief that his force was unequal to the execution of his orders, there is no 
reason for supposing that he wa.s not in the right. 

The embarrassments of his situation, acting upon a mind, perhaps, little 
adapted to encounter them, led at length to a most extraordinary proceeding 
on the part of the general. On the lOili 1« ebruary (his successor not having 
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arrived), he quitted the camp, before daylight in the morning, without any 
previous intimation of his intention, and without making any provision for 
the command after his departure. Such a step is of a nature to forbid 
comment. It indicates the existence of a state of nervous excitement, 
during which a man is not the master of his own actions, and which conse- 
quently shields them from remark. 

The interval that elapsed between the departure of General Maricy and 
the arrival of his successor, was distinguished by an affair of some brilliancy, 
which tended in no inconsiderable degree to abate the presumptuous confi- 
dence of the Goorkhas, and revived the exhausted hopes of the British force. 
Lieut. Pickersgill, while reconnoitring, discovered, at no great distance 
from the camp, a party of the enemy, about 500 strong. The discovery 
was immediately communicated to Colonel Dick, the senior officer in the 
camp, who, under the extraordinary circumstances that had incurred, had, 
as a matter of course, assumed the command. A party of irregular horse 
was, in consequence, despatched to strengthen Lieut. Pickersgill, and 
Colonel Dick followed, with all the picquets. T^he Goorkhas, encouraged 
by the small number of Lieut. Pickersgilfs force, resolved to attack him ; 
but on emerging from a hollow, where they were posted, they perceived 
the force that was advancing to his assistance. This discovery appears to 
have struck the enemy with a panic. They made an immediate and precipi- 
tate retreat, pursued by Lieut. Pickersgill, who had waited only for the 
junction of the cavalry. The entire detachment was cut to pieces, and so 
great was the terror inspired by this encounter, that the Goorkhas hastily 
retreated into the hills, abandoning every position which they had established 
in the forest and Terraie. 

Major-General George Wood joined the division, to the command of 
which he had been appointed, on the 20th February, ten days after 
the departure of his predecessor. The force at his disposal had been 
greatly augmented, and he found himself at the head of upwards of 13,000 
regular troops. He had, in every respect, the advantage of his prede- 
cessor in the command. His force was not only considerably larger, but 
the tone of their spirits was greatly raised by the successful affair which 
look place only the day before General Wood's arrival. Nevertheless, the 
new commander determined that he could do nothing to redeem the alleged 
errors of General Marley. He apprehended, that the efficiency of his army 
might be impaired by sickness, if he attempted to penetrate into the forest, 
and, after a long march eastward to Goruckpore and back again, which 
was performed without seeing an enemy, all operations were suspended 
for the season. The change of generals thus failed of accomplishing the 
object which the Commander-in-chief most ardently desired. The division 
did not march to Katmandoo, nor make an attempt to do so. 

The occupation of Kumaon was an object highly desirable, but, owing 
to the unpropitious progress of the campaign, apparently little likely to be 
attained by any portion of the regular force. A correspondence had, how- 
ever, been opened with the leading men of the country, and their wishes 
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were ascertained to be decidedly favourable to the British, whose success 
they promised to promote, by all the means in their power, if they would 
invade the territory, and rescue them from the rule of the Goorkhas. But 
they expressly stipulated, that their ancient rajahs should not be restored, 
and desired that the country should be placed under the direct government 
of the Company. The way was thus prepared for a successful irruption 
into Kumaon ; but the means of effecting it were wanting. The army 
under General Martindcll remained before Jyctuek, and no portion of it 
could be spared for any other service. The season of operation was rapidly 
passing away, and the British party in Kumaon, becoming alarmed lest 
their correspondence should be discovered, were pressing in their representa- 
tions of the necessity of immediate action. In this emergency, it was deter- 
mined to try what could be effected by a body of irregulars, accompanied by 
a few guns aided by the co-operation of the inhabitants. The duly of 
raising this force was assigned to Lieut. Colonel Gardner, to whom also was 
entrusted its subsequent command. It amounted, in the first instance, to 
about 3,000 men. It was increased by a corps raised and formed by 
Captain Hearscy. Four O-pounders were placed at the disposal of C\)loncl 
Gardner, and he was ordered to act under the direction of his relative, the 
Honourable Edward Gardner, who was to proceed to Kumaon in a poli- 
tical character. 

The levying of this force was, however, a work of time, and after it was 
ready, a succession of bad weather prevented its lieing put in motion. By 
these causes, its advance into the hill country was delayed until the 17th 
February. Having occupied the Chilkeeah l*ass, Colonel Gardner pro- 
ceeded by a route lying chiefly along the bed of the Cossillas river. I'his 
route, not the most direct one to Almorah, w^as chosen as olfcring the 
fewest impediments to an invading force, as being in a great degree un- 
guarded, and likely to afford opportunities for turning the positions of the 
enemy. The Goorkhas withdrew as the British force approached, and 
Colonel Gardner’s movements were characterized by an energy and rapi- 
dity which suffered no advantage to be lost. Having anticipated the 
Goorkhas in tlie occupation of an important post, he availed himself of it to 
collect his force and bring up his guns and baggage, which, by the rapidity 
of his progress, had been left in the rear. Me then pursued his march, and 
took up a commanding position on a hill culled Komporc, in front of which 
the enemy’s force, reinforced by a large proportion of the garrison from 
Almorah, was strongly stockaded. In the course of the march, .several 
skirmishes took place, the results of which were invariably favourable to the 
British. 

The success which had marked the progress of Colonel Gardner was 
most encouraging, but it did not .seduce him into attempts which might not 
only have thrown away the advantages already gained, but have frustrated 
the objects of the enterprize altogether. TJie enemy were too strongly 
po.sted to justify an attack in front, by a force composed entirely ofhastily- 
* levied and irregular troops, and Colonel Gardner, therefore, judiciously 
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determined to turn his position, and by the sudden movement of a part of 
his corps, combined with a demonstration of attack, cither to place himself 
between the enemy and his capital, or compel him to retire to prevent it. 
But even for the performance of this manoeuvre. Colonel Gardner felt that 
he was not yet sufficiently strong. He, accordingly, waited the junction of 
an additional body of irregulars, amounting to 1,000, which had been raised 
in the Dooab, and were proceeding to Kamaon. On the arrival of this 
reinforcement, he executed his intention, almost without opposition. The 
enemy withdrew with so much precipitation, as to leave part of his arms 
and baggage behind him, and being closely followed by the force under 
Colonel Gardner, he abandoned the position in front of Almorah, to which 
he had retired, and posted himself on the ridge on which the town stands. 
On the 28th of March, the Britisii force occupied the position which the 
enemy had deserted. 

While Colonel Gardner was thus triumphantly advancing. Captain Hcar- 
sey, tvith his followers, was endeavouring to create a diversion in another 
quarter, but with very different success. Having secured the Timlcy Pass, 
and the forts wdiich commanded it, he had advanced and occupied Chumpa- 
wut, the capital of Kali Kamaon, and laid siege to a strong fortress near 
it, called Kutoolgurli. While thus engaged, a Goorkha force crossed the 
Sardah, and attacked one of his posts ; but it was forced to rccross the river 
with some loss. The attack %vas speedily succeeded by another. On this 
occasion, the enemy appeared with increased strength, and crossed the 
river at a point somewhat above Captain Hearsey’s division. On learning 
this movement, the British commander advanced to attack the enemy, 
with all the force that could be collected, leaving his adjutant to prosecute 
ilie siege of Kutoolgurli. "J'he issue w’as disastrous. The troops under 
Captain Ilearsey shrunk from their duty, and he was wounded and taken 
prisoner. The Goorkha commander then attacked the party left before 
Kutoolgurh, whom he quickly dispersed. The remainder of Captain 
Hearsey’s battalion unceremoniously abandoned tiieir posts, and fled into 
tiic plains. 

Though Colonel Gardner’s success was very flattering, it was a matter 
of great doubt whether, with a force altogether irregular, he would be able 
to reduce Almorah. Some attempts had been made to tamper with the Ne- 
])aulese commander, who held possession of it, by suggesting to him that an 
arrangement might be made for his benefit, if he w'ould return with his troops 
acro.ss the Kali. This mode of crippling an enemy, by corrupting his 
officers, appears, from its frequent recurrence, to have been a favourite en- 
gine in the policy of Lord Moira. On this occasion, as on others, how- 
ever, it failed ; the Nepaulese commander giving no encouragement to a 
proposal, which implied a conviction that he was a miscreant of the lowest 
description. As, therefore, his fidelity was not to be shaken, and it w^as 
deemed imprudent to rely entirely upon an irregular force, a detachment of 
regular troops, 2,000 strong, was devoted to the operations in Kamaon, and 
the entire force was placed under the command of Colonel (now Major-Gen. • 
Sir Jasper) Nicolls. That officer arrived at Kattar Mull on the 8th of 
AsiaUour.N.S.VoL.2l.NoM2. S 
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Aprils and^ as soon as his regular force was assembled^ sent a detachment, 
under Major Patton, to a position to the north-west of Almorah, in which 
direction a body of the enemy had proceeded. Tliey were attacked by 
Major Patton, and completely routed. The Goorkha commander was 
killed, as was also the second in command, and several other officers. I'liis 
success was gained on tlic 2*‘?d April. On the ^ilth. Colonel Nicolls pro- 
ceeded to attack the heights and town of Almorah, with a success more 
rapid, if not more decisive, than lie had anticipated. Two of the enemy's 
breast-works, on the Sittolec ridge, were carried b\^ a part of the regular 
infantry, led by Captain Faithful, while the irregular troops, ever the 
devout worshippers of fortune, were worked upon, by the auspicious 
appearance of events and the energy'^ of Colonel (Gardner, to attack and 
carry the remaining three. The enemy retreated by live roads, on each of 
which they were pursued ; some important positions were taken, and 
the British gained possession of about onc-tliird of the town. During 
the night, an attempt was made to dispossess the vic tors of their advantage; 
but it was met Avilh judgment and gallantry, and defealed. In tlic morn- 
ing, measures were taken for attacking tlic fort, and at nine o’cloc k in the 
evening, a flag of truce arrived, bearing a letter from the (toorkha com- 
niander, recjuesting a suspension of arms, preparatory to a termination of 
hostilities in the province. Another letter, to the same elloct, was written l)y 
Captain 11 carsey, then a prisoner in the fort. On the ‘27th, a convention 
was framed, by virtue of which, all the forts wore to be surrendered to the 
British, and the Avhole province of Kumaon evacuated in their favour, the 
Goorkhas being permitted to retire unmolested across the Kali, with their 
public and ])rivatc projierty and arms. A proclamation was forthwith issued, 
declaring the province to be permanently annexed to the British dominions. 

Hero, for the present, the narrative must be suspended, and the con- 
cluding operations of the Avar, together Avith the ncgociations for ])cace, 
reserved for another paper. 10. 
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Mil. Fisirr-R, late Searcher of the Records at the East-India House, and 
the author of a variety of miscellaneous literary pieces, chiefly on East-Indiaii 
and anti(|uarian to|)ics, was the second son of Mr. Thomas Fisher, bookseller, 
and many yeiirs Alderuian of the City of Rochest er. He was born in the year 
1772 , and was educated at the Gramnuir School, Rochester. When he was 
twelve years of age, his father died, leaving a widow Avith three children, two 
.sons and a daughter. In his mother obtained for him, through the 

interest of Mr. Natliaiiicl Sinith, a ekikship in tlie East-India House. His 
removal from parental supervision, at the early age of fourteen, to such a 
place as London, ied him, like many others, to form intimacies with young 
men of gay hahit.s nml propensities; upon which, his mother prudently re- 
moved her residence to JiOiidon, and on rejoining her dome.stic circle, he relin- 
quished these dangf Tons connections, and devoted himself to literary pursuits 
and drawing, his skill in which had previously attracted the notice of Mr. Isaac 
Taylor, and several of his father’s friends. An engraving from a drawing by 
Mr. Fisher, in 1785, appears in the Coslumale lioj/wixis, published by Mr. 
John Thorpe. In 1807 and 1808, two beautiful specimens of Roman tessellated 
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pavement were discovered in the cit)', one in front of the £ast-Jndia House, 
the other near the Bank (which was presented by that Corporation to the Bri- 
tish Muscuni) ; of both lie made drawings, which were engraved at his own 
expense. In 1812 and 1810, he published upwards of eighty engravings from 
his own drawings of monumental and other remains in Bedfordshire, under 
the title of ” Collections for Bedfordshire a work which was not completed 
till the present year, and has recently been published. Various other produc- 
tions of his pencil have also been given to the public. 

Ilis first literal*}^ effort was made at the age of seventeen ; it was a descrip- 
tion of the Crown Inn, Itocliestcr, under the name of “ Antitpiitatis Conser- 
vator.” lie became a I’rerjiicnt contributor to the (ienllcmaiC s Magazine on an- 
tiquarian and biographical siilijects. lie likewise contributed to the “ Beauties of 
England and Wales,” Mr. Parkinson’s “ Organic Remains of a Former World,” 
and other works, as well as to periodical publications, our own amongst the 
number. With a view of jiromoting the abolition of slavery, he published, in 
1825, a work entitled the Memorial, which contains many curious 

facts relating to that now (hapjiily) almost obsolete topic. 

In ISlf), he was appointed Searcher of the Records at the Easl-India House, 
au olfice peculiarly suited to one of his imjuisitive and indefatigable turn of 
mind. I)esi<les the extensive knowledge of facts wbich the official records of 
the Kast-India (hunpany ilisclosed to him, Mr, Fisher was unremitting in his 
endeavours to collect whatever could throw a light upon the history of India, 
and of the Coiiipaiiv’s transactions in the East : his library coiiqirehcnds a 
mass of statistical information on llicsc r.nbjects. Writers on t()j)ics connected 
with India have fretjucntly avowed their obligations to Mr. Fisher; and his 
name is mentioned, in a conspicuous manner, in the Report t)f the Committee 
of the House of Commons on the Affiirs of the East-lndia Company, in 1S33, 
with reference to a memoir prepared by him, and insertctl in one of the Ap- 
pendices, on the sidijcct of Education of the Natives of India. 

The patient industry, the untiring perseverance, and the respectable talents 
of Mr. Fisher, w'cre accompanied and directed by a benevolence of heart, 
which made him indifferent not merely to mental toil but to |)ccuniary sacri- 
fices, in the pursuit of a great philaiithropical object. Hence he embarked 
with ardour in sucli causes as the extinction of slavery and tlic slave-trade; 
the abolition of the suttee practice, and the diffusion of tlic Gospel in foreign 
parts ; all w'hich he aided, in various ways, by his jmrse as well as his pen. 
He was one of the Directors of the London Missionary Society, and was 
engaged in intimate corrcsjiondcnce with some of our most distinguished mis- 
sionaries in the Ea.st, particularly the late Dr. Morrii:on. In short, it was only 
necessary to show Mr. Fisher .some flagrant moral evil which he might help to 
remove, or some charitable object wliieli he might promote, to induce him to 
employ all his energies in the w^ork, with an indn.stry which no obstacles could 
.subdue, and an ardour which disappoiiitiiieiit could not depress. 

The character of Mr. Fisher, ihongli it pre.sents no dazzling points, was 
made up of the highest class of nscfiil qualities, unalloyed by their op[)Osites. 
It is very rare to find so many intellectual attributes exempt from the .smallest 
taint of selfishness, or such geiuiiuc philanthropy uniteii to so much diligence 
and ability. 

On the 14th June last, he went to Grave.send, with the intention of staying 
about a week ; hut in the night he was suddenly taken ill, which obliged him 
to return home immcdiutcly. The disease evidently gaining strength, change 
of air was tried ; but no sensible benefit was experienced, and he continued 
siiflcring until the 20th July, when be calmly breathed his last. 

Mr. Fisher was unmarried. 
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LETTERS OF THE LATE MR. MOORCROFT.* 

Letter I. 

My Dear T Though long silent, I have not been unmindful of the 

obligations imposed on me by your friendship. Knowing the kind feeling you 
attach to my humble endeavours to serve our country, I shall not apologize 
for reciting a few of the most prominent events of my journey, as far as its 
interests are therein concerned. 

Partly by concerted combinations, by the efforts of a friend acquainted with 
my destination and objects, and partly by the influence of accidental circum- 
stances, my party gained admittance into Leh, the capital of Ladakh, though 
somewhat in opposition to the will of the governors, who had sent to stop us 
on the frontier, and had indicated a road to Toorkistan, without indulging our 
curiosity to visit this city. For a period somewhat tediously long, our pros- 
pects fluctuated between expectation and repulse, and sometimes suspense 
hung over the very brink of failure. A phalanx of Kashmeeree traders, whose 
foresight of foreign competition in a lucrative commerce was sharpened by 
their fears, in judicious array, waged a steady and active opposition against 
our views. Long residence, command of the language of the country, and 
a thorough knowledge of the character and feelings of the governors, gave 
them great advantages, and our visit and its motives were, by their represen- 
tations, viewed only with suspicion and alarm. However, a candid exposure 
of circumstances and open conduct, aided with due appliances, gradually as- 
suaged the keenness of distrust, and led to an engagement of commerce betwixt 
the members of the government of Ladakh and British merchants. Con- 
fidence grew largely and rapidly after this event, and brought forward a tender 
of the allegiance of a country half as large as England, to the justice and 
power of the Hon. Company. An outline of the principality of Ladakh, as 
much details of interior and exterior relations as may enable our Government 
to appreciate the value of the subjection, and the cost of the protection, 
have been transmitted to the political department. This indication is sufiicient 
for you, if you should wish to see the statement ; but it is necessary to cau- 
tion you not to expect much information, as, previously to the actual tender of 
the allegiance, we did not much indulge in distant excursions, and from that 
period to its transmission, a shorter time elapsed than was necessary to execute 
these objects in an adequate manner, even if we had not had to contend 
against the difflculties of language and of a most rugged country. A scrupu- 
lous non-interference with the shawl-wool trade, and the practice of medicine, 
have softened the feelings of the Kashmeerees towards us ; and a knowledge of 
the allegiance of Ladakh having been tendered to the British Government (a 
fact which, at first kept secret, is now learnt by some of the principal Kash- 
meeree merchants), has restrained opposition within moderate bounds, if not 
repressed it altogether. The trade of Ladakh, though it may not be held as 
very great, in the estimation of our commercialists, is nevertheless far from 
being inconsiderable, and much exceeds the estimate made by the few Euro- 
peans who have spoken respecting it. As a point of union for trade, from 
Hindoostan with Shagra, Siting, and Peking, by one route, and with Chinese 
Toorkistan by another, as also with Baltic, Gilgit, Chitral, Budukshan, Ter- 
ghona and Oosbuk Toorkistan, the situation of Leh is particularly well suited. 

* From the Caieutta lAierary Gazette^ We are sorry to be obliged to say that the errors, especially 
in proper nainei, are niunerousi some wc have been able to correct : others we must leave as we found 
them. 
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Tea is imported into this capital from Terchundo, by way of Lhassa, to the 
amount of about two lakhs of rupees annually, and is exported to Kashmeer, 
Afghanistan, and the Punjab ; but its principal consumption takes place in the 
former country. It consists of black, green, and mixed, with a very small 
quantity of the finer kinds. The three former kinds are worse packed, in the 
leaf state, in thick square cakes. From what I have seen of its use, I think 
the introduction of this vegetable into Ilindoostan would be a national benefit ; 
but to have it cheap enough to be general, it should be grown in our own 
mountains. 1 have detailed some particulars, which show that the tea-plant is 
the spontaneous produce of the hill countries in the Company’s dominions, or 
something which used as a substitute produces, at least, no prejudicial eiiects. 
An old minister of Ncpaul informed me that two trees had been brought from 
China, and had flourished in a garden in or near Kathniandoo ; that one of 
them died some years ago, but that the other was alive and in a flourishing 
state. Tea is, I believe, propagated principally by seed, and I submit to you 
whether it might not be worth while to write to the resident to endeavour to 
procure some seeds, if the tree yields any, and to sow them in your garden. 
The Punjab furnishes to Yarkund, Kashgar, and other parts of Chinese and 
Oosbuk Toorkistan, white cloths and others embroidered in silks. Russia 
made a bold attempt, a few years ago, to rival Noorpoor, which, within the 
last thirty years, has much diminished, b}*^ its manufactory at that town, at 
Gunguta and Putankoth. The consumption of huftas, checked muslins and 
turhands, made at Rahown, Ilooswarpoor, and Buswara, and the lower price 
and better quality of the baftas first sold, would have secured the trade to 
Russia, or, perhaps, to Britain through that country, had it not been for one 
of those frauds, which, disgraceful to commerce, always defeat their object. 
The second importation looked just as well as the first, but, when ihc cloth 
was washed, it broke into holes and soon crumbled into rags. After the dis- 
covery of the bleaching powers of the oxygenated muriatic acid were discovered, 
and applied to the purpose of whitening cloth, the principle was used without 
due caution, and an immense quantity of cloth was injured by the process in 
Britain. It seems not improbable that some of this was exported to Russia, 
and thence to Toorkistan; however, for this supposition I have no better 
foundation than conjecture. The Punjab sends annually about 60,000 goat- 
skins, dyed red, to Yarkund, and 40,000 arc annually consumed in that city and 
its environs. It is not easy to make out the capital which annually passes 
through Leh, but I find that Kothee-Mull, a hanker at Uinritser, has generally 
from two to three lakhs employed through the medium of Russool Joo, Aziiii 
Joo, and other Kashiiieercc merchants at this place. The Tooranee traders 
complain heavily of the Kashnicerees having ruined their trade in all the old 
articles of consumption exported from Hindoostan to Toorkistan ; insomuch, 
indeed, that most of them have quitted the field and entered into other lines 
of commerce with Bokhara and Russia. The merchants of Tooran, at least 
those I have seen, are completely our friends, and, without exception, the 
most liberal Asiatics I have met with. One individual, whom I had cursorily 
seen at Umritser, lent me Rs. 4,000 on my note, when I was greatly distressed 
for money at this place, and has since advanced Rs. 10,000 more at Yarkund, 
with an oficr of a further sum should I require it. A Noorpooree has also 
given me Rs. 5,400 on my credit at Umritser. The former I had an opportu- 
nity of serving, in having had an attack of symptoms threatening apoplexy, 
and afterwards a surgical complaint from wfiich he was relieved. The latter 
was nearly blind, but fortunately recovered his sight. It is but justice to say. 
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that the Tooranee advanced his money before he was ill ; and if the Noorpoo- 
ree first came to me as a patient, his gratitude has outstripped the obligation. 
These helps have been incalculably beneficial ; have prevented the appearance 
of poverty which stared me in the face; enabled me to forward plans in agita- 
tion, and relieved me from a load of anxiety that for a period was oppressive 
beyond expression. I had upwards of forty people to support, and the sup- 
plies I expected did not arrive, nor have they yet come to hand, though I 
understand they arc on the road through Kashmccr. No one, save the prin- 
cipals in my party, was acquainted with my distress ; my credit was never in- 
jured, and is now as high as I can wish. 

No information has yet been received here of my drafts in liquidation of the 
first advances having been honoured ; yet, instead of apprehension, the par- 
ties have offered to increase the obligation, and I am not yet called upon for a 
draft for the Rs. 10,000, nor shall be till it be known that the money has been 
actually paid at Yarkund to my commissioner. It remains for me to make 
out, by examining the clothing and utensils of the natives, and the markets of 
Chinese and Oosbuk Toorkistan, what articles of British manufactures arc 
likely to be desirable, under modification for these and the adjacent countries. 
This done, it will be necessary to establish a depot, and I agree with you most 
fully that the vicinity of Joshec Math is better suited than any other locality 
for this purpose. But a suitable road must be found, and for a time it will be 
well to keep off the Lhassau territory. Now 1 learn that there is a road from 
Biidrce Nath to Diinkur in Pectn, a pergunna in Ladakh, on the frontier of 
Bushchur; and I have written to the present surveyor-general, who is a zea- 
lous, intcUigent, and active character, on tlic subject, of having tliis line exa- 
mined; for, if we can make out u tolerable road, I think I can induce the 
principal Tooranee merchants to visit Joshec Muth. 

The kinds of commodities suited to Ladakh hare been in great measure 
ascertained and described. These, of themselves, will occupy no very small 
capital for the former principality, and they will also be suitable for your 
neighbours of Changthang. It must not be concluded that, because I am thus 
occupied, I am forgetful of the ostensible objects of my mission. It is only 
through commerce that these can be got, and as you are little interested in 
this matter, I shall not enter upon it further than to express confidence in 
finding the animals suited to the object, though at the expense of time. I 
have just heard from one of my commissioners, within eight days’ journey of 
Yarkund ; a second will proceed to Indejan, if necessary, and a third to Bok- 
hara. If I succeed in all my objects, the merit will rest greatly more with my 
commissioners than with me, and I really believe that few persons have been 
more fortunate in meeting with men of ability, and I must add, of attachment 
to the cause. Mahomed x\zccm Khan assures me of his earnest support in 
Afghanistan, but the death of Mcer Qubeck Ulec Khan, the chief of Balkli, 
has produced a chasm in that line of road which will not he readily filled. 
Our interest at Yarkund will be very strong, but wliether the governor will 
dare to receive us, and agree to our views, without reference to Peking, is as 
yet doubtful. The reference would take up forty days by the route adopted, 
since the country of the Kuajah of Kashgar has been taken by the Emperor of 
China, although there is a road by which an army marched from Peking to 
Aknoo, within two days’ journey to Yarkund, in forty days. I must not omit 
to observe that, in the reign of Shah Juhan, there was a great commercial 
road from the vicinity of Niijuhabad to Khoten, and that I saw a fragment of 
it, in 1812 , near Chanpoor. If it could be iiiunaged to open this road through 
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Cbnngthang, ihc shortening of distance, and the removal of difficulties, would 
he greater than is conceivahic to those who have not seen the countries of 
Changthang and of Ladakh. Hitherto, horses bought from the Kosaks, Kal- 
maks, and Kirghiz, have been the only beasts of burden used between Leh 
ami Yarkund, a journey of thirty days. When you learn that each horse has 
for his ration five pounds of barley a-day, with an allowance of grass in gene- 
ral so small as not to exceed, when procured for him by his master, the weight 
mentioned (I speak largely), you will not be surprised that many perish, even 
with the burden of two and a-half inaunds. 1 Imd heard that once a camel 
was brought from Yarkund as a present to Kayha Tunzecn, and that the Kal- 
maks had been accompanied in their invasion of this country in the reign of 
the Emperor Aurungzebe, by a considerable number of these animals. With 
reference to the desert nature of the country to be traversed, the depth and the 
rapidity of the Shayook and Ovenasa rivers, which I have seen, and the occa- 
sional injury done by water to niercbandize carried on horses only about four- 
teen bands high on the average, 1 was anxious to have it ascertained whether 
the Buctrian camel would not perform this journey ; with this view, I com- 
missioned a Toorance merchant to buy and bring some on iny account to Leh. 
This man arrived yesterday, having brought one male and three females, with 
a foal at the foot of one of them, which was dropped on the journey. The 
cost of a good horse at Yarkund, that is of a coarse strong animal, is from 
forty to fifty rupees, that of a camel seventy rujiecs, with enquiries. The for- 
mer carries two and a-half to three inaunds ; the latter four at least. The main- 
tenance of the camel in a woody country is very little expensive, and with a 
due proportion of females the stock increases. The relative value of the horse 
and camel for this journey can only bo determined by actual trial; but it is one 
point gained to know that the latter can perform it. 

Within less than two months, I expect to hear the determination of the 
Chinese authorities of Yarkund, as the Meer will despatch two couriers on 
horseback in charge of horses loaded with warm clothing for my whole party* 
provided matters can be arranged without reference to the emperor. If this 
reference take place, more time will be required. Our friends the Kashmeerees 
had propagated a report that wc had a park of artillery, many guns and much 
ammunition, with a well-furnished treasury ; in a word, that our preparations 
had much more the air of a design for taking countries than of arrangements 
of a commercial nature. The Chinese were much alarmed, and the Alim Ak- 
hoond, or principal law officer, .sent for Moollah Khal Muliamud, and told him 
that lie must present bis compliments Co me, and inform me that rumours had 
so alarmed (I believe lie .said frigJUcncd) the Chinese, that be doubted much 
for my safety. Moollah Kbal observed that the accounts received were gross 
exaggerations ; that the leader of the party was a British merchant, and had 
no more armed men with him than he Iiad thought necessary for the security 
of his property in countries little known to Europeans ; that he, M. K., 
would venture to become security for the country receiving no injury 
from our visit ; on the contrary, he w'as of opinion, that the intercourse 
would be beneficial. On this representation, the message was with- 
drawn. Moollah Khal is of opinion that the interest of the Sahibzadah, 
Kuajali Shah Neas, of the family of the Kuajahs of Teshkund, backed by 
the personal representations of Mecr Izzut Ollah, will have great weight with 
the Moosiihnan governors, who may take ihc responsibility from the Chinese 
authorities. But he conceived that it will he required by the latter authorities 
that our arms be sent by Surik-kol to Indejan; in which case, ho (Moollah Khal) 
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would engage to convey them in safety to that city. Moollah Khal is the indi. 
vidual who brought my camels. He was formerly a horse-merchant, and fore- 
sees advantage to his interest by aiding my views. To visit Yarkund, I con- 
sider as of great importance, for if the good-will of the Chinese and Moosul- 
man governors can be gained, a passage for our merchandize may be opened 
to Khoton and the bordering part of China proper. Were it not for this cir- 
cumstance, I should have had no objection to have crossed the highlands of 
Pomer, which might have been effected by a successful negotiation with the 
chiefs of the Kirghiz hordes ; and if we could find entrance into their tents, 
this would be managed. With Kosaks or Kalmaks, there would be less of 
difficulty and of danger. In some wa}’, however, 1 must have an interview 
with two or three of these chiefs who arc possessed of the mo?it consideration 
on these plains. On whatever road we go, we must cross the great old road 
of commerce from Persia and part of Russia, with China and Chinese Toor- 
kistan. 

The principal inducement to open a communication with the Kirghiz, is the 
command of shawl-wool it would give to our manufacturers, without the objec- 
tions which in my mind oppose the abstraction of this article from Kashmeer. 
A body of people, approaching in number nearly to that occupied by the 
branches of the third or fourth rank of manufucturers in Britain, is wholly 
dependant on the manufacturing of shawl-goods for its support ; and, under 
the rapacious and iron hand of its oppressors, has not, nor can obtain any 
outlet for its labour. That epidemic amongst the shawl-goats of Ladakh and 
Changthang, and of other western provinces of Jihassa, of which there has 
been some indication at Netec, has destroyed hundreds of thousands, along 
with sheep, yaks, cows, and jabboos, or as here they arc called zbos, with- 
out number. Of course, the diminished j ield of wool has been severely felt 
by the looms of Kashmeer, but, instead of imputing the scarcity to the right 
cause, the governing authorities are so ill-informed as to take up the idea that 
the diminution is produced by some exportation of the article to other quar- 
ters, and of course our interference, although a mere trifle, is swelled into 
importance; for, though placed near the best sources of intelligence on this 
point, I cannot discover that above 100 horse-loads have been directed from 
the usual channel, of which the amount obtained by Mr. Rutherford cannot 
he very considerable. However, I would not now he instrumental towards 
removing a single maund out of the market of Kashmeer, from a persuasion 
that a much greater portion of evil would result to one class of human beings 
by its abstraction, than its manufacture could create of good to another. To 
the former, its employment is indispensable to the earning of their subsis- 
tence ; whilst the latter have hitherto done very well without it. You will 
join me in opinion that we had better procure our shawl-wool from other quar- 
ters, which at present do not supply it to that country. Rutherford, however, 
is not likely to be acquainted with this stage of things, and need not lay the 
efforts of his agents strongly to his conscience, as what they have done cannot 
have been felt. Raja Runjeet Singh, however, slackens not his impositions, 
but rack-rents the unfortunate Kashmeerees to the last farthing he can extort. 
A year of great plenty in that province (Kashmeer) has reduced the price of 
rice far below the usual standard, and the surplus produce compensates not to 
the revenue farmer the lowering of its value, his calculation being founded 
upon a much higher rate. He has been thrown into arrear with the Singh, 
whose measures for realizing the balance have exasperated almost every indivi- 
dual of that most populous country against their ruler. Rapacious as were 
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the Dooranees^ they were irregular in their oppression, and many escaped 
through a careless scrutiny, mixed with something like feeling. But the raja 
is a systematic grinder, oppressing most mechanically. From infancy acquaint- 
ed with details, he knows, and is capable of counteracting, all the schemes 
devised by cunning ; yet, such is the contradiction in human affairs, that 1 
have witnessed the most barefaced abuse and peculation in the administration 
of his stud, which escaped detection, although occurring almost under his 
very eye. If Mohumud Azeem Khan were immediately to make a vigorous 
attack from Peshawer, across the mountains, upon Kashmeer, he would almost 
certainly succeed in driving out the Sikhs, from the aversion to the Singh ex- 
isting not only in the Moossulman but amongst the Hindoo population. Little 
dependence is to be placed upon Kashmeeree reports; but a Khorasanee 
trader, just arrived, tells me that Azeem Khan has a large force ready for the 
attack of Kashmeer or Peshawer, and that his brother. Dost Mohumud Khan, 
is in command of a considerable army, which he means to lead upon Labour. 
If, encouraged by his success at Munkcra, Dost Mohumud attempt to realize 
this operation, he will have deep cause to regret his temerity ; for Runjeet will 
certainly defeat him, unless there be great defection in the army of the Singh, 
which is not very probable; or, unless the Doorauee invite the Junsto attack 
Umritscr, whilst he hovers in front of the Singh, and avoids a general engage- 
ment. By this latter plan, the Singh’s power, circumstanced as it now is, on 
the whole range from the Attock to the Sutlej, would be placed in a most 
perilous situation, as the Juns could bring above a lakh of men into the 
field at almost the shortest notice, and would carry Umritscr, the fort not 
being able to protect, though competent to overawe that city. I have heard 
it stated, that the plunder of Umritscr would be little short of seven millions 
of rupees; but the treasure of the Singh, in the fort of Gobind-Gurh, amount- 
ing to between seven and eight kror, is perfectly safe either from surprise or 
desultory attack. It is not conceivable that any government can be permanent 
which creates so much, and such continued, discontent as that caused by the 
Sikh rule. 

As far as I can understand my servant, now on the road from Kashmeer, 
Runjeet Singh has in some degree repaired the mischief done by the first 
obstacles thrown in my way, as to loss of time and expense, by allowing him 
to traverse Kashmeer ; and although the obligation be not very great, as no 
merchant has ever been stopped by any former governor of that country on 
complying with its customs, yet 1 shall acknowledge the favour in a suitable 
manner. Instructions from the chief law-officer at Yarkund, for my guidance, 
were confided to Agha Mehdee, on his way from St. Petersburg to Leh. The 
Agha died on the mountains of Karakerum, and all his papers were destroyed. 
The loss of the document alluded to puzzled me much, and compelled me to 
despatch Mcer Izzut to Yarkund. However, all circumstances considered, it 
is probable that we have gained rather than lost by not having received the in- 
structions, or rather by the death of the Agha. This individual appears to 
have been one of those extraordinary characters which rarely rise up in Asia. 
From the condition of an orphan by a Hebrew-Toork father and a Kishtwaree 
slave, he worked his way, by dint of natural genius and industry, through the 
successive stages of menial, petty trader, and itinerant merchant, up to the state 
of a commercial and political envoy from Russia, and in his last expedition 
he trenched, and successfully, upon the adventures of a military freebooter on 
no small scaled This man’s life had been, made up of a rapid succession of 
YuL.21.No.82. '^r 
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extraordinary incidents, and after the many anecdotes of him, recited to me 
both by his friends and by his enemies, I am at a loss how to class him except 
generally as a man endowed with natural talents of a surprising cast. If he 
had lived a few years longer, he might have produced scenes in Asia that would 
have astonished some of the cabinets in Europe. As far as I could distinguish 
truth in the discordant details of animosity and of friendship, I have detected 
traits of an expansion of view, seldom indeed entertained by the stronger mind 
when uncultivated, and except by his own exertions that of Agha Mehdee was 
wholly so. The exploits of Agha Mehdee, recorded by the pen of a Holcroft, 
would display more of the living manners of the north-western part of Asia, 
than can be collected from the writings of fifty exotic travellers in these coun- 
tries. I regret not to have seen him, though his mental abilities and the other 
powers he had at command, displayed in opposition to my objects, as they 
almost certainly would have been, might have caused me still more strongly to 
regret the rencontre. His property is lost, and it is said that he has left a 
child now wholly destitute in Kashmeer. I will look out for it, and, if pos- 
sible, procure and educate it. 

Within the last few months, the province of Lahoul, on the right bank of 
the Chiindra Bhagha, or early stream of the Cheenab, and dependant on Kool- 
loo, is said to have had its assessment of tribute increased by the Singh beyond 
its means of payment. The Raj of Koolloo has ever been on terms of peace 
and friendship with the principality of Ladakh ; but driven, it is asserted, to 
desperation, by an oppression of which the demands cannot be eluded, the 
Wuzeer has connived at, if not authorized, a foray upon the purgunu of 
Peetee, in which more than 200 horses were carried off. besides other plunder. 
The astonishment produced by this event on the governors of Ladakh was 
extreme, as the Wuzeer of Koolloo had always been esteemed by them an 
upright and friendly character. Report says that, when the new assessment 
was notified to the Wuzeer by the agent of the Singh, the former observed, 
that the resources of the country were inadequate to the demand, and that 
he saw no mode of meeting it except by marauding on his neighbours ; to 
which it was observed, that the means he might employ to raise the sum re- 
quired were wholly immaterial to the Singh, but that the raising of the money 
was indispensable. By this outrage, the intercourse between the two countries 
has been stopped, and upwards of 200 horse-loads of merchandize from the 
Punjab to Ladakh and Yarkund have been detained at Toiisdee, the capital of 
Lahoul, through want of means of tran.sport, the Lahoulee carriers not daring 
to furnish horses, through fear of reprisal. Almost incredible as the encourage- 
ment to plunder neighbours may appear to some, it docs not seem so very 
extraordinar}' to me; as when 1 was at Booltanpoor, Munnec Geer, the Singh’s 
agent, actually deprived the Wuzeer of his silver qoohqii, on account of some 
delay in getting up the whole of the tribute. 

A short time ago. Rajah Runjeet Singh sent two hurkaras to Leb, with a 
letter evincing anxiety respecting my health and future movements. This was 
accompanied by one to the Meers, enquiring minutely after my objects and 
destination, and also into the cau.se of the diminished supply of shawl-wool 
to Ka di 111 ecr. There was an obvious indelicacy in addressing these inquiries 
to a person in the Mcer’s situation, and as well to answer them in a suitable 
manner, as to shield the friends of the Meer in the Punjab from feeling any 
of the ill-effects which might be consequent on a candid development of plans 
and circumstances, accompanied hy observationSi I took up the pen on the 
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part of the Meer. Runjeet’s motives and designs being clear to me, I took 
occasion to alarm his ruling passion, by setting before him the injury his 
revenue in Kashmeer would sustain by his prosecuting the system it was re- 
ported he had in contemplation regarding this country. However managed the 
language, the mere exhibition of the facts by me would have been impertinent, 
had not the reasoning been likely to avert the mischief which must have re- 
sulted from the execution of his plans, and this motive will, I trust, extenuate 
the offence in the eye of our Government, to whom I have forwarded the cor- 
respondence in copy. I seized the opportunity of representing the iiT)|)ression 
the current reports of his tyranny, over the countries under his sway, pro- 
duced here, and am willing to hope that he will not actively interfere with the 
concerns of this country, until our Government shall have determined upon 
the tender. With much confidence, I look for the support of Sir Edward’s 
opinions upon this subject. In the early part of his life, he was privy to the 
endeavours made by Mr. Hastings to open an intercourse with Lhassa. Now, 
protection afforded by the hon. Company to Ladakh, will not only actually 
command the intercourse between Lhassa, its western provinces, and Ladakh, 
but also the lucrative trade carried on from the tea provinces, and the western 
parts of Asia. It will likewise open to our merchandize an entre into those 
parts of Asia, through our own efforts, to which it has made its way only by 
Russia and its subjects. Of course, the success of any commercial project 
can be safely estimated by experiment alone ; but when the road to the markets 
shall have been freed from artificial obstacles, we shall soon learn the value of 
these marts, now almost unknown to us. 

Gurhdokh has been greatly averse to communication, and however selfish 
the motives of its authorities, looking to peculiarities in their situation, with 
which I was formerly less acquainted, I cannot now so much^lisapprove their 
conduct. Hitherto, every movement on our parts has been cautiously avoided, 
that might excite an}' further anxiety, than such as our long residence at this 
capital would necessarily create. But to this reserve has been sacrificed, pro 
tempore^ an acquaintance with many objects of natural history desirable to be 
made. However, finding myself strong in interest, I prepared for an ex- 
cursion in a direction which will bring me on the frontier of Changthang. Re- 
presentations from Gurhdokh have produced delays, and we are told of the 
summits of the hills being covered with armed men to intercept our progress. 

This report, communicated by the authorities of this place, furnished me 
with an opportunity of setting forth that it was one of the customs of Euro- 
peans to procure specimens of the natural productions of countries new to 
them, from motives of curiosity and for the promotion of science; that, 
towards accomplishing this object, I was about to make a journey to some 
lakes and wilds in the country of Ladakh, the frontier of which I did not mean 
to cross ; that I did not sec what cause for umbrage two peaceable Europeans, 
with thirteen or fourteen attendants, not military, accompanied by a hundred 
sheep, and a few asses loaded with grain, could reasonably give to the autho- 
rities of Gurhdokh, whilst confining themselves to the diversion of shooting 
yvild animals within the country of Ladakh ; that 1 had too high an opinion of 
the wisdom of the Goveriiinent of Lhassa to believe they would appoint indi- 
viduals to conduct the affairs of u distant province, who could take alarm at 
the approach of Europeans so circumstanced within the precincts of a territory 
not under their control ; that my party would most cautiously refrain from 
any thing that could reasonably be offensive to any individual, and that if 
natives of Changthang should be induced to visit them from any motives, 
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they might be assured of being treated with respect, and with such hospitality 
as might be Within the command of strangers and travellers. 

Letter II. 

My Dear Traill : — For your most friendly and most acceptable present of 
Murray’s work, accept my sincere thanks. Along with the books detained by 
poor Laidlow, the former reached me two hours ago. To Sir R. Colquhoun, 
express, I beseech you, a sense of my acknowledgments for your joint offer 
in respect to reviews. Of this, however, it would be ungenerous in me to 
avail myself, considering the doubtful issue of the enterprize in which my party 
are engaged. 

From circumstances, I have thought it right to increase the pay of my party, 
and beg you will oblige me by handing the accompanying representation, with 
thy best regards, to Captain McHough. 

Runjeet Singh is, I presume, arrived in Kashmeer ; and I have this day writ- 
ten to him for the purpose of procuring a renewal of my passport through 
that province, should the answer of the Chinese governors of Kashkar and of 
Yarkund refuse to accede to my wish of visiting those cities. George sets off 
to-morrow to the frontier of Bushchur, to meet and escort any one of the 
gentlemen of Subathoo to this capital ; and, this effected, it will remain for 
them to cultivate the intercourse, should I fall. The Kashmeerees raised a 
most vigorous opposition to the accomplishment of this plan, by working upon 
the fears of the raja ; but we carried our point, notwithstanding all the repre- 
sentations of danger from the armed force of Changthang, should we attempt 
to go through Peetce, which is reported to be held in joint tenure between 
Lhassa and Ladakh. It was stated in reply, that we should confine ourselves 
to the Ladakh part, and do no injury to any one. If the Changthang people, 
duly apprized of our intentions and objects, should think proper to act offen- 
sively against us in the territory of Ladakh, they must not be surprised if we 
should resist. However, I am not under the slightest apprehension, as I well 
know their character. 1 proceed in another direction, in the hope of obtain- 
ing a flock of sheep of the kind of which I sent you a lock of wool. The 
inhabitants of Bohtea work this into a kind of shawl, inferior, indeed, to that 
made from goat’s wool, but still very good. Farewell. 

Ever sincerely yours, 

William Mooacroft. 

LehLadakhy Jane 8, 1822. 

Letter HI. 

Beyenoor Fheangy June 1 1, 1836. 

My Dear Traill ; — Your letter of the 24th December reached me last night, 
and I answer its contents as they occur. In communications which have, 1 
trust, come to your hand, my delay at the capital of Ladakh has been accounted 
for. Altogether, it is quite as well that I did not reach Bokhara at the time 
when the Russian embassy was at that city ; as this occurrence would have 
furnished to the suspicious sovereign grounds for belief, that the rencontre was 
the result of a preconcerted scheme, and to this notion the conduct of the 
Russian ambassador would have been favourable. The object of that Russian, 
and its failure, may have an influence on my business ; but, whether good or 
evil, it is as yet impossible to pronounce. I rest iiiy hopes of success prin- 
cipally upoii the introduction probable by the intervention of religious charac- 
ters and of medical recommendations [ric in The king lad^ours under a 
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surgical complaint^ which has hitherto baffled professional aid, according to 
the account given to me by Meerza Jowad, the physician of the king of Fer- 
ghana. The objections you have started to the acceptance of the allegiance of 
Ladakh, are in perfect accord with the circumstances which you suppose to 
exist, viz, its insulated and. distant situation in regard to our present posses- 
sions, and its connection with China directly or intermediately through Lhassa. 
In regard to the first point, 1 have the pleasure to inform you, that Ladakh 
adjoins the frontier of Bushehur, without any intervening territory ; and with 
respect to the second, that there exists no relation with China of a political 
nature. The last direct communication with that country consists in a letter 
from the Emperor Keen Lung or his father, requesting the raja of Ladakh to 
give him information respecting the movements of Ae Khaguthe, sovereign of 
Kashkar, with whom the former was at war, and from whom he wrested his 
country. It would appear that the emperor almost allowed the raja to he his 
relation, as he conceded to the latter the honour of being descended from the 
stock of Heaven, as well as himself. There is something whimsical in this 
claim to heavenly origin amongst sovereigns, so widely distant. The Incas 
of Peru derived from the sun, the Chinese emperors and the rajas of Ladakh 
from Heaven, and the family of Raja Sunsar Chund from the moon. The 
emperor detailed in his letter a long list of presents, and amongst others some 
vases of lapis lazuli, which I was desirous to see, as no specimen I have met 
with of this substance was by its structure applicable to such a purpose. I 
have reason to think that I was gratified in the monastery near Pheang; but 
instead of these vases being lapis lazuli, they were merely Porcelain, of the 
colour of lapis lazuli; but whether glazed with it or with cobalt, I was unable 
to determine. As far as I know of the manufacture of this ware, cobalt is 
generally, if not always, employed to give the blue, and not lapis lazuli ; how- 
ever, the colour was little inferior to that of the latter. 

Returning from this digression, I have to remark, that Ladakh has no fur- 
ther connection with Lhassa than what arises from community of religion, of 
language, and of manners, and by such other bonds as must naturally arise 
from its vicinity to it, and through commercial communication ; to which may 
be added, a treaty between the two states, which arose out of the following 
occurrence. About a century ago, in consequence of some oppression exer- 
cised by a Lama on the neighbouring peasantry of lihassa, in compelling them 
to assist in building a gorpha, or monastery, in the province of Changthang, 
the Lhassan government thought proper to seek redress, by taking from Ladakh 
the whole of the country of Changthang, as the Lama was a subject of the 
former principality. If this story be correct in its main features, there seems 
to be a prodigious disproportion between the offence and the punishment. 
However, to reconcile Ladakh to an act which deprived her of her richest pos- 
session, the Lhassa government engaged that all the shawl-wool produced in 
Changthang should be sold to no one save the Ladakh government, or thehr 
authorized agents. China gained such an ascendancy in Lhassa, consequent on 
her interference in aiding to drive the Nepaulese out of the territory of the 
latter, in the year 1792, as to render Lhassa tributary; and China sanctioned 
the usurpation of Lhassa, in respect to Changthang, for the purpose of the 
latter serving to cover the frontier of her rich, but weak province of Khoten, 
then recently wrested from the Kuaja of Kashkar. Putting justice out of the 
question, which in the territorial arrangements of Asiatic states is sometimes 
neglected, there seldom was a greater political oversight committed than that - 
of the Celestial cabinet, in not consolidating the Chinese possessions, by cap- 
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turing, or at least rendering tributary, the states of Ladakh, Kufalon, and 
Baihe [ste], the only dominions of an independant nature existing then, in 
the whole line between Lhassa and Yarkund. But ignorance of exterior affairs 
generated a blunder, connected with that timidity, which is the predominant 
and, indeed, governing feature of Chinese politics. 

In the eighth year of the reign of Aurungzebe, that ambitious monarch had 
an opportunity of making Ladakh tributary, and struck 2,000 vushurdfces at 
Leh, with an inscription communicating this event ; gave a new name to the 
raja, and built a mosque. The allegiance to Delhi was continued till the in- 
vasion by Ahmed Shah Obhalu, who, taking for himself the rich province of 
Kashmeer, also secured the obedience of Ladakh, which was lately lost 
through the inability of the Dooranec government to continue that protection 
for which their supremacy was acknowledged. Arriving in Ladakh some time 
after the lapse of the Afghan authorit 3 ', I was desired to submit a tender of 
the allegiance ef this principality to the hon. Company. Farther I cannot go 
into this subject at present ; and the relation has only been brought forward to 
explain the probable reason of the neglect of China to secure a country, which 
is the key of Khoten, &c. — that is, fear of this measure giving umbrage to tlie 
ruler of Delhi. Her discretionary foresight on this point is limited to block- 
ing up the old road from Hindoostaii to the interior of Khoten ; but a small 
colony of the former natives of India, now amalgamated with the Moosulmans 
of the province, bear witness of the former communication between the 
countries in Khoten, after the expulsion of the Kuaja of Kanpur from his 
dominions. The Chinese punished the Kalinak government for their supine- 
ness in suffering the Guah Kuan to effect this conquest unmolested, by attack- 
ing them at a moment when two-thirds of the population of that country were 
swept off by the small pox, which a few years before was introduced into 
Siberia for the first time. China had now got rid of two powerful neighbours, 
and in order to break the spirit of the Kalmaks, she distributed them largely 
into various provinces, and caused them wholly to evacuate Khoten. The des- 
truction of the Kalniak power as a government, furnished to China the oppor- 
tunity of attacking Lhassa, not as an ally, but as a tributary, which she would 
not have been able to effect without this preparation. China next enlisted vast 
numbers of Kalmaks into her army, of which they form the best materials; and 
she placed others on the north-western frontier, to breed horses for her cavalry. 
But China may have prepared also, by these operations, means for her own 
punishment. The Kalmak population are becoming strong, and China has 
recourse to poison, to prevent the Kalmak chief, arrived at manhood, from 
giving instruction and advice to his son and successor. This diabolical system 
effectually answers two purposes at present ; but by the conquest of the Kash- 
kar dominions, an accessibility has been afforded to the interior of China, and 
views of weakness presented, which may lead to a new order of things : and a 
slight impulse might generate events wholly unsuspected by the politicians of 
Europe, who are not too well informed of what is going on in these countries, 
and a reflected operation is, perhaps, capable of effecting alterations capable 
of rousing them out of their slumber. In one word, the allegiance of Ladakh 
accepted by Britain, would produce an influence that would completely change 
the character of our connections with China. I leave these hasty ideas to 
ifour discreHonconfidentuiUy, the whole view I have taken being largely d^taUed 
to the Government ; but, whether they will sec matters in the same light as 
that in which they present themselves to my view, I cannot determine. I have 
perhaps said enough, however, to convince you that China has no hold on 
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Ladakh, nor has Lhassa. I know that within these few weeks the minister of 
that government, with the concurrence of the Chinese resident, has written to 
the following purport on the occasion of the Ladakh government asking their 
advice: ** Every government is the best judge of its own affairs.” As to the 
existing government of Ladakh, it is feudal. It has no money revenue, but 
derives revenue in produce, labour, &c. The raja, converted to Islamism in 
the reign of Aurungzebe, soon threw it off, and returned to Lamaism, which 
is professed by sixteen-twentieths of his subjects, although there are in his 
dominions many Kashmeerees and Baltee Moosulmans, who are Sheahs; and 
Tooranees, who are few, and of the Soonnie persuasion. A new race, that 
of the Argoons or Urgoons, is springing fast into consequence by members in 
and near the capital. It is the issue of Ladakhce mothers, principally by 
Kashrnceree sires, and the individuals, less than the Indo-Britons [ric], are dis- 
tinguished by acuteness of intellect. It is said that, formerly, the people of 
Ladakh had a popular representation or Wittenagemote, suppressed by the 
father of the present minister. Of this fact 1 am not quite convinced ; but the 
many are not satisfied with the few ; and two months ago, a seditious placard 
was affixed to one of the gates, accusing the reigning raja of tyranny, and 
threatening that the elders of the people would, on finding their remonstrances 
neglected, apply to me, with a request to take the reins of government into 
my hands. Of this 1 knew nothing till eight days after the placard had been 
removed, for placing which the complainants had availed themselves of the 
temporary absence of the raja at a religious ceremony, at which 1 was present. 
I do not thank the writers for bringing my name thus prominently forward, 
and conceive it to be a ruse de guerre of our commercial opponents. 

You will not expect that I should treat of the mysteries of Lamaism, when 
I tell you that 1 counted upwards of a hundred folio volumes of one work 
upon the canons, ordinances, principles of this religion, &c., in the library 
of a monastery, a few weeks ago. The prophet Xachiamoon, or Xachiamoonie 
(Shakeamnni), cxi.sted above 1,000 years before the Christian aera. There is 
a triune god, and some of the precepts, exhorting to patience and forbearance 
under injuries, are nearly similar in true essence to those preached by our 
Saviour. But there is a Metempsychosis, with a record of inferior deities, as 
in the Grecian and Roman mythology. I must leave this matter, lest I ex- 
hau.st your patience ; and I really see the subject most imperfectly through the 
cloud of astrological, magical, and mystical farce and allegory, in which the 
tenets of this religion are involved. 

I agree with you completely as to the most eligible line of road for Corn- 
Coin being by Joshee Mutli, were Changthang pervious, and if I can get 
access to Chinese Toorkistan, a great step will have been effected towards 
this object. Changthang is wonderfully rich in gold mines, to the working of 
which the Chinese have raised objection, both political and religious, and as 
yet in the main efficient. As far as I can judge, the Chinese are a most strange 
people, and whether more sagacious or childish, 1 cannot determine; but this 
I do know, that they are most abominably abandoned, timid, and cruel. 

In regard to shawl-wool, from the reports of Gerard, it would seem that he 
has been acting on a large scale, and the Multick of Kashmeer deputed as an 
ambassador to Ladakh from the Soobadar Motee Ram, and from Jowahir 
Mull, the contractor of the wool and shawl-duties, arrived a few days ago, 
to make inquiry, as to the cause of the shortness of the supply. The latter 
farms the duties for twelve lakhs per annum, and will, I apprehend, have some 
little trouble in realizing the original sum this year. The Soobadar wrote to 
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me oil this subject, hinting that my advice or assistance would be acceptable. 
Of course 1 decline all active interference, but shew civility. The Begengee 
wool, which I know not by this title, is, I presume, the common sheep’s wool 
of Changthang, the general produce of many varieties of the kind. I have 
been long aware that our spinning machinery gives a twist much too tight and 
hard for shawl-cloth. It would be no difficult operation to bring some hun- 
dreds of the starving Kashmeer population to Joshee Muth, and they would 
give us yarn of the requisite openness and looseness of twist, for manufacture 
at home, if there be a difficulty I have, in effecting this by spinning- mi 11s, 
seen shawl-dealers deceived at first sight, by our imitation of shawls of which 
the cloth is quite as good as that of Kashmeer, and the figure-weaving is 
beautiful. Now, for the imperfections in our shawls, the first arises from their 
being compounded of two different materials, which exhibit a difference in the 
wear, and contrast differently after being washed. The feel of the shaWl is 
much inferior in fulness and richness to the shawl of goat’s- wool. The borders 
are most negligently sewn on, whilst their attachment of Kashmeer shawls is 
so beautifully accurate, that the line of union is not discoverable except by a 
Ruffoogur. The flat needle-embroidery of the Ruffoognrs is much superior 
also to ours ; and on the whole, I fear the shawl-dealers are more complaisant 
than candid, occasionally, in delivering their opinions, as, notwithstanding 
the accuracy of the imitation, the difference cannot long escape the discern- 
ment of an artist. Accident favoured me with a large collection of most 
beautiful patterns of shawls, drawn by the best artists in Kashmeer, by the 
orders of Mohiimmud Azeem Khan, and this I have forwarded to Calcutta, 
but have not had any intimation of its having been received. A few days 
ago, I had the pleasure of examining a bale of shawls, got up expressly for the 
Russian court, and these articles assuredly exceeded in beauty any I ever 
before witnessed. The shawl-trade in Kashmeer is on the decline. It was 
lately of vast magnitude. There were 18,000 shops of weavers, wdiich, at four 
individuals each, give a total of 7^,000 in this branch alone The separation 
of the hairs from the wool is a most tedious and expensive process. 1 long 
considered this point, and attempted an alteration, which proved right in prin- 
ciple, but wrong as to the season of attempting it. By losing my way, I found 
the method, literally, and now can extract the wool almost perfectly clean, 
within a very short time. 

It is to be regretted that we have not now an importation of skinners, pat- 
tern-drawers, &c.; but ill all the other branches save in that of embaling, 
our artists are now superior to those of Kashmeer. I would agree with you as 
to an increased demand producing an increased supply of material, on a suffi- 
cient field, were the principle or rather practice to be applied in Europe ; but 
when I know that the lands of Changthang are capable of bearing ten times the 
stock 1 saw upon them ; that the demand for shawl-wool has been so far in- 
creasing as to have called it from Toorkistan to the looms of Kashmeer, and 
that for many years past the available supply’ from Chanthang has fluctuated 
between 800 and 900 horse-loads, and gives no higher, I perceive a want of 
accord between theory and practice, for which I cannot account. There are 
other sources of supply now known to me, since my residence in this country ; 
but as I advocate the growth of tea on our own mountains, and the breeding 
of horses within our own territories, so, on the same principle, I conceive the 
rearing of goats on our own Indian mountains to be the soundest policy. In 
Scotlandt there may be inaptitude in the climate ; but I know there have been 
errors id the management of the government. The animals were sound and 
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w6ll before they were brought from the sterile mountains into the rich pastures 
of the plain Sheep and goats are subject to fooUrot and to scab, more or less, 
according to breed and to locality, and I have seen the former largely in low 
pastures in Changthang ; but I kept a dock of shawl-wool goats, during the 
rainy season, at Hajeepore, in Behar, and they had neither foot-rot nor scab. 
The French flock were first infested with scab, but they got well, and have 
sold from fifty up to 400 livres a head. I received intelligence of the imports^ 
tion and whole transaction from a female correspondent in France, in 1818-19. 

The breed of sheep in Jooar is indigenous to that country, and somewhat 
similar to that of Bushehur, Lahoul, Chamber, and Kotven. It is not a dege- 
nerated breed of Tolmy, and the latter would not answer even in Jooar. You 
arc right as to the principle of sending the sheep to the mercy of mountaineers 
at certain seasons. The place ought to be somewhat bordering on the meitu 
practice of the Spanish shepherds ; but I should follow it farther. The natives 
of Mana send their sheep annually into Changthang, and pay for the liberty of 
pasturage, during the summer months, a trimushee for a score, I think, per- 
haps more, but not much more : I have the particulars in my notes. I could 
adopt the practice without difHculty after a time. The foot-rot is a local dis- 
ease, like the thrush in the foot of the horse. The scab gives way to external 
and not to internal means. Lucerne must form a large winter resource, with 
endive and turnips. The subject is not new to me, and I entertain no fears 
for the result, except in respect to that epidemic, which has lately done so 
much mischief in a vast extent of country. 

If the government will allow me full sweep, 1 shall be able to do much, and 
I want only a range of country, which promises no revenue nor any thing yet 
available to their pur()osc. 1 am now in progress to purchase a flock of ISOO 
sheep) of that breed of which 1 sent you a little wool. I believe this to be 
dwarfed, by poor keeping, into a race the smallest, perhaps, on the face of the 
earth ; but I should be bold enough to wager, that a square inch of the skin of 
a ram, now travelling with me, contains more fibres of wool than are to be 
found on the same (1 mean, an equal surface) of that of the skin of the finest- 
wooled sheep in Europe. The fleece of this animal is to the touch nearly as 
hard as a door-mat, but the fibres of a lock arc most beautifully fine ; and yes- 
terday, a piece of cloth was brought to me, that at first sight and feel re- 
minded me of merino kerseymere. Shawls arc made of it in Balkh, not so 
fine, by any means, as those of Ka.shmerc, but fine enough to convince me of 
the importation of this breed into Britain being a national object. The Mullih 
of Kashmere, in return for my civilities to him, will, in ten days, meet me in 
the sheep district, to adjust terms of keeping a flock, for two years, on my 
account; and a lama engages to take care of another. I am going to operate 
for cataracts on a raja in the mountains, and I trust he will give aid to my 
project. I chose the sheep myself, and will leave nothing to others on which 
I can exercise my own judgment. I shall stand in need of your aid with the 
work, in a matter by which our country is to benefit, and probably not me, 
according to the usual fate of (irojectors. The mutton of this sheep is, per- 
haps, not to be surpassed in flavour. I shall be thought to be strangely enthu- 
siastic, if not something more ; but this I disregard, as long as I feel that I am 
right in principle. 

In 1815-16, I learned from the old dewan of the grandfather of the present 
raja of Nypal, that two tea-plants have been brought from China into a garden 
in the latter country, and long ago wrote to Gardner on the subject. In a late 
letter, I wrote in such a manner to the government, respecting tea, as, I am 
//«af.*/oe/rw.N.S.VoL.21.No.82. IJ 
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willing to hope, from the disposition of the government, may, in conjunction 
with better opinions, be of some use on this point ; and 1 neglect not to exa- 
mine the practicability of procuring seeds by Yarkund and by Siling. 

The fruits escape not my attention. Here we have the jargonelle and cres- 
aarnee pears, and the brown beurree is, I believe, in Kashmere. But pray send 
to Gerard, as the apples, apricots, and vines, of the north of Bushehur, are, 
according to the report of Puddecr Ram, not much inferior to the apples and 
apricots of this country, and the grapes are better. I would send, through 
expectants in me, these articles from Bushehur, but your interest is better 
than mine in that country. 

George is a very fine fellow, and is gone to the border of Ladakh, to convey 
some one of the Subathoo party to this place, for the purpose of gratifying a 
wish signified, and of keeping up the communication after our departure. For, 
though we get on here now, there will be a great struggle after we leave our 
friends ; and it behoves us not to lose the ground we have gained for the inte- 
rests of our country. 

I have been highly gratified by finding, through the evidence given before the 
House of Lords, that there is not a single British-Riissian merchant acquainted 
with the existence^ even, of the trade with China carried on through Yarkund. 
This evidence has enabled me to detect an error into which the gentlemen of 
our late embassy have fallen, naturally enough. They have seen British 
woollens in almost every town through which the embassy passed,— -were one 
to ask how they knew them to be British woollens, they would be puzzled to 
give a convincing answer. I thought that I saw much British cloth, in the sum- 
mer months, in Ladakh; but observing a queer kind of ornament on one 
shoulder of each party, I ventured to ask leave to examine it, and found, to 
my mortification, that it was a printed gold coat of arms, the name of French 
and of Dutch manufacturers ; and 1 have seen no other British cloth, save 
scarlet, here called Saglat^ an obvious corruption, which is the genuine appel- 
lation inToorkistan for broad-cloth. 

I have no more paper ; and perhaps you may congratulate yourself upon 
this circumstance, as reaching the end of my march before my companions, I 
am seated on a stone, under a willow, fast by a large stream, surrounded by a 
band of natives, who bother me with questions, and also poison me with the 
stink of khung; many of them in high spirits, produced by that liquor. God 
bless you. Farewell. 

Ever sincerely yours, William Moorcboft. 

Finished at Bazgo^ on the road towards Kashmere^ June 11, 1822. 


THE ESTATE OF ALEXANDER AND CO. 

The “ Creditor ** of the estate of Alexander and Co., whose letter was the subject 
of a communication from the solicitors of that estate, inserted in our last Journal (page 
75), has conveyed to us his acknowledgment that the explanation given by the soli- 
citors has removed his apprehensions. 

The writer adds Why do not the assignees at home publish their account-cur- 
rent of the estate, for the information of the creditors, the greater number of whom are 
residing out of London, and consequently have not an opportunity of waiting on them, 
as suggested by the solicitors T* We can only say, that we should readily give inser- 
tion to such statements ; but, having no claims upon the estate, we have no title to 
apply for information. 

. The writer, moreover, regrets. ** that the solicitors confined their attention to the 
single point first referred to,** and that ** all the other matters, in the two letters, which 
fell utidw their notice, as well as that of former statements, remain unanswered." 
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STEAM-COMMUNICATION WITH INDIA. 

{From a Correspondent.) 

Not many years have elapsed since steam -navigation was a thing only 
heard of in England, as an experimental novelty, in trial upon some of the 
inland waters of the New World. It was subsequently introduced here, 
and its progress has been sufficient to astonish even its most sanguine 
friends, if they ever pause in their active career to contemplate it. As a 
means of transit for passengers, it has, in a great degree, superseded all 
others wherever it could be introduced^ — it has been applied not only to 
river- excursions and coasting trips, but voyages of considerable length are 
performed, over dangerous and stormy seas, with a degree of precision 
and certainty which may almost rival that of the best-regulated carriages 
upon land. This is undoubtedly an extraordinary revolution, the full effects 
of which, it is impossible to foretel. 

The people of India, whose desire to avail themselves of the benefits of 
European improvement is much stronger than they usually gain credit for, 
have long been anxious that this rapid and certain mode of communication 
should be applied to facilitate the intercourse between their own country 
and Great Britain. It is obvious that this feeling is one which ought not to 
be discouraged. National pride and commercial interest unite with purer 
and better motives, in recommending every measure calculated to draw as 
closely as possible the ties which connect England with India. No people 
ever held in dependence so noble a possession as the British empire in the 
East,— no country ever opened a larger and more promising field for com- 
mercial enterprize than India, especially if regarded in connexion with the 
vast regions of Central Asia, to which it affords a key — while the noble 
position which England occupies, as the centre of civilization and science, 
of sound learning and pure religion, pre-eminently fits her to be the instru- 
ment of widely diffusing over the Eastern world the numerous blessings 
which she herself enjoys. For the sake alike of England and of India, 
every well-wisher to the two countries must desire that their union may be 
close and enduring. 

It has been alleged, that the wish which has been so strongly expressed 
in India, for the establishment of steam-communication with Europe, has 
not been met here in a corresponding spirit; and further, that the exertions 
which have been made in this country to promote the object, have been 
regarded by the authorities with lukewarm feelings. »Such reports almost 
invariably arise in every case where the sanguine views of projectors 
encounter that delay which is necessary for calm and dispassionate conside- 
ration ; and as it is in most cases impossible to give them an authoritative 
contradiction, they frequently gain a currency to which they have not the 
slightest claim. A plan is proposed for effecting a given object— it may be 
crude, imperfect, or in various ways objectionable, and, if so, surely the 
rejection or postponement of such a plan does not imply either hostility or 
indifference to the object which it was Intended to promote. Again ; a 
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number of plans may be suggested at the same time, and each of them 
supported by its respective friends, with great warmth. It is clearly the duty 
of those who have the power of deciding, to inquire into the merits of each, 
and select the best ; and it is equally clear that, in a question so difficult 
and complicated as that of the best mode of establishing steam -communica- 
tion with India, considerable time must be spent in preliminary inquiries, if 
a sound decision is to be secured. Further ; some one plan may present 
obvious advantages, yet it may not be easy to effect a satisfactory arrange- 
ment of its details. In all these cases, delay is necessary, in order to 
escape greater evils ; and it is much fairer, as well as more reasonable, to 
ascribe the non- establishment of a steam-communication with India to the 
prudent caution of the home authorities in giving their sanction to any of 
the various plans which have been brought forward, or to the existence of 
honest differences of opinion as to their respective pretensions, which a 
short time and a little discussion wmII remove, than to any indisposition to 
forward the purpose which those plans are designed to effect. Their official 
acts and official declarations afford no evidence of any such feeling ; as far 
as any evidence exists, its tendency is favourable to a different conclusion. 
It is surely, then, illiberal to imagine that those who have the best means of 
becoming acquainted with the wants and wishes of I ndia, should be igno- 
rant of that which is known to all the world besides ; or that those who have 
the strongest interest in rendering India prosperous and contented, should 
be devoid of all care upon a subject which, at all the presidencies, and 
even in remote provinces, has undoubtedly excited the deepest attention. 
The British Indian authorities may object to the improvident and wasteful 
expenditure of the public money in the prosecution of ill-advised and undi- 
gested plans, or in premature and desultory attempts, executed apparently 
without reference to any plan whatever ; but the East-India Company have 
never been unwilling to disburse money freely, and even munificently, when 
there appeared a probability of thereby promoting the course of improve- 
ment in India. They may be cautious how they incur expense, and it is 
their duty to be so, for they are trustees, acting under a heavy moral res- 
ponsibility. From the language ivhich is frequently held on the subject, in 
some of the influential public prints, a stranger might be led to sup- 
po.se, that the funds at the disposal of the East-India Company were their 
own private property, a portion of which, however, they were under some 
sort of imperfect obligation to part with, whenever any speculator chose to 
call for it ; — that, by refusing to answer such calls, they were keeping the 
money in their own pockets for their own benefit, and thus sacrificing the 
public interest to their own advantage. It would be well if, before de- 
nouncing the watchfulness of the East-India Company over the revenue, 
men would consider the situation in which that body stands. It is a diffi- 
cult, and it is certainly not an agreeable one. If they sanction an undue 
expenditure, they incur, and justly, public disapprobation; if they with- 
hold their support from any scheme, however wild, they* incur, with equal 
certainty, the abuse of the projector and his friends. Censure must be 
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risked, whether they bestow or refuse assent ; and with the certainty of this 
fact before them, it is the prudent, as well as the upright part, to be indiffe- 
rent to blame, from whatever quarter it may proceed, being careful only 
not to deserve it. 

The question of steam-communication with India has now assumed a 
position which seems to call for an early decision. Petitions to Parliament, 
numerously signed, have recently arrived from the various presidencies, 
accompanied by memorials to the Court of Directors and Board of Com- 
missioners for the Affairs of India. Parliament being prorogued, the peti- 
tions cannot of course be presented for several months ; there is, conse- 
quently, abundant time for the consideration and settlement of the subject, 
without reference to any Parliamentary proceeding, and if this can be 
eilected, it would seem the most desirable course. The general authority 
of Parliament over the government of India must ever be maintained ; but 
the number of Indian questions which it is necessary to submit to that 
tribunal is small, and none should be so submitted without absolute neces- 
sity. At no time has Parliament evinced any warm interest in Indian 
affairs; the most trivial domestic question has always been regarded as 
more important than one involving the interest of millions, if those millions 
were only natives of India. This is extraordinary ; for the excursive phi- 
lanthropy of the English people has frequently taken very sweeping flights. 
The cause of the Negroes in the Western colonies excited a sensation which 
no domestic question ever raised. Men of the most conflicting opinions, on 
other points, were here united, and all home-interests were entirely for- 
gotten. The people of India are, in every respect, a race far superior to 
the Negroes, and their claims upon our sympathies are at least equal ; yet 
they have hitherto met them not, either in the British Parliament or among 
the British people. This is a complaint of old standing, but never could 
be urged with so much reason as now. Formerly, there were a few mem- 
bers in the House of Commons well-informed upon the interests of India, 
and well-disposed to promote them : at present, not a single East-India 
Director, nor any active advocate of the East-India interest, has a seat in 
that assembly. Far better, therefore, would it be, to be prepared with a 
matured plan before the meeting of Parliament, than to leave the matter to 
the chance of the session, and thus run the risk of interference, which we 
can scarcely expect to be bcneiicial, and which may be positively mis- 
chievous. 

While the people of India are thus pressing the subject upon the notice 
of the authorities at home, the attention of the latter has been also called 
to it by a Company in England, who have proposed, on certain conditions, 
to establish a regular monthly communication between England and India. 
This association appears to be composed principally of mercantile houses, and 
its formation may on this account be regarded as gratifying. It is a good 
sign, that the eyes of commercial men are directed towards the East, and that 
they think the establishment of rapid and regular means of communication 
an object worth some trouble and some risk. The route chosen by the 
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Company, is that by die Red Sea; and they propose to carry the Mediterra- 
nean mail, as well as the despatches, in consideration of receiving from 
Grovernment and the East-India Company, annually, the sum of £65,000. 
If this proposal were to be entertained, a question would arise, as to how 
the amount of payment should be apportioned between the British Govern* 
ment and the East-India Company. The charge for conveying despatches 
to and from India, might fairly be divided between the British and the India 
Government, because the two countries are thus far equally concerned in 
the establishment; but the required sum of £6.3,000 comprehends the 
charge for carrying the Mediterranean mails, with which the East-India 
Company have nothing to do. It would not seem inequitable, therefore, 
that the sum should be divided into three equal portions, whereof one should 
be paid by the East-India Company, and the remaining two by the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain, in consideration of the superior advantages which 
they will enjoy by the arrangement.* 

But a previous question occurs. Is the proposal one which it will be 
advantageous to accept ? Some time since, the merchants of Calcutta pro- 
posed to establish and maintain a regular communication with Europe, by 
means of steam-vessels of the largest size and power, on condition of 
receiving, in the first instance, a bonus of three lacs of rupees, and an 
annual sum of five lacs of rupees for five years. The annual demand of 
this association, it will be seen, is less than that of their English com- 
petitors ; — ^but the proposals difier in other respects also. The English 
Company require no bonus — the proposal of tlie Calcutta projectors in- 
volves a small outlay on this account. The English Company promise a 
monthly packet; — the Calcutta plan only extended to the establishment 
of a quarterly one. The English Company> moreover, undertake to carry 
the Mediterranean nail, which is a consideration for the Government of 
England, though none for that of India, except so far as it may tend to 
reduce the entire expense. On the other hand, the Calcutta project em- 
braced four principal points of communication in the East, — Point de 
Galle, Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta; while the views of the London 
Company are directed to Bombay only. Further ; the London association, 
besides their £65,000 per annum, claim, as an additional source of remu- 
neration, the postage of letters ; which the Calcutta plan left in the hands 
of Government. The Calcutta merchants also restricted the period during 
which they were to receive assistance from the state, to five years ; — ^their 
English brethren have fixed no limit to their demands upon the public purse. 
It is not easy to institute a comparison between the pecuniary advantages of 
the two plans, on account of the different grounds which they take. The 
postage, for instance, offers a considerable difficulty ; but it is understood# 
that the Calcutta merchants would have been contented with three lacs 
annually, instead of five, if the postage of letters had been granted them, 
and a part of the difficulty of comparison is thus removed. Three lacs of 

• Our ComqKmdent does not seem to be aware that the Association proposes that the King's Go - 
Tenonent Aouhl oontrilmte £40,000 and the Company £26,000*— En. 
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rupees^ for five years, with a bonus of three laos, may be taken, in round 
numbers, at £180,000, which gives an average of £36,000 per annum; 
this is something more than half the amount required by the London Com- 
pany, and as the packets of the Calcutta merchants were to be despatched 
only quarterly instead of monthly, the accommodation afforded would appear 
to be only one-third. But further consideration will shew, that both the 
amount of remuneration, and the extent of provision, are qualified by cir- 
cumstances. The number of letters by the quarterly packets would not 
only be actually, but comparatively, smaller than those by the monthly 
packets, because, from the infrequency of their passage, it would seldom 
be worth while to wait for them; they would only obtain letters rendered 
urgent by circumstances arising at the moment of their departure. Four 
packets yearly would, therefore, not command one-third the amount of 
postage which would be realized by twelve ; and this circumstance would 
reduce the comparative remuneration of the Calcutta projectors below that 
of the London Company. Again ; though the proposal of both associations 
may be stated generally to be the establishment of steam-communication 
between India and England, the mode of effecting it proposed at Calcutta 
was far more comprehensive than that recently suggested in London, inas- 
much as the former embraced both sides of India, and especially the seat of 
the supreme government ; while the latter, by being confined to Bombay, 
would leave the mails, as well as the despatches, to be forwarded overland 
to Madras and Calcutta, subject, of course, to all the delay, danger, un- 
certainty, and inconvenience incidental to such a mode of transmission. 
This will materially reduce the expense of the contractors ; and these two 
circumstances may be regarded as sufficient to shew, that the pecuniary 
advantage offered by the new plan, is only apparent. If neither his 
Majesty’s Ministers nor the East-India Company have shewn that avidity 
for embracing this plan which its projectors desire, they may be readily 
excused; for, with all its pretensions, it is, to use a homely but expres- 
sive phrase, no great catch.” 

But even if the proposal of the London association were perfectly unex- 
ceptionable on pecuniary grounds, it is not certain that it would be advi- 
sable to commit to their hands, or any private hands, so important a trust 
as will be involved in the maintenance of a regular steam-communication 
with India. The chief objects of its establishment are the conveyance of 
public despatches and private letters ; and these objects, especially the for- 
mer, are too important to be placed at the caprice of private individuals. 
It may be said, that they will be bound to despatch the mails with regula- 
rity, and to comply with such other regulations as may be deemed necessary 
for the public benefit. This is probably intended : — the arrangements of the 
contracting parties will doubtless be so framed as to look well on paper or 
parchment ; but how is conformity to them to be enforced ? What con- 
trol will be capable of compelling the association to provide boats of the 
best construction, as well as of sufficient power, and to make all other pro- 
vision necessary for the due performance of the duty which they propose to 
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undertajce ? The time requisite for a sea-voyage of any length cannot, 
like that for a journey by land> be estimated to a day ; and any regulation 
requiring the performance of the voyages within a given term, mu§t be either 
oppressive or inefficient. If the period allowed were a comparatively short 
one, it must of necessity be frequently exceeded, and the contractors thus 
subjected to the penalties attached to the non-fulfilment of their undertaking; 
if the time were extended so as to meet the adverse chances to which such 
voyages are liable, we may be quite sure that no greater degree of speed 
would be attained than was just necessary to keep within the prescribed 
period. If it be answered, that the merchants will be anxious for the 
rapid conveyance of their own letters, and that the earnestness with which 
they take up the cause, is a proof that it may safely be placed in their 
hands ; it is sufficient to reply, that the ardour of mercantile men, though 
easily excited, is very subject to cool, and nothing has so refrigerative an 
effect upon that class of the community as the probability of sustaining 
loss. And this leads to another point, illustrative of the inexpediency of 
entrusting the matter to private persons. Steam-communication with 
India is an experiment, the precise result of which, no one at present 
can foresee ; — it may become immediately profitable ; it may be a source 
of loss for a time, and afterwards realize a profit ; or it may be perma- 
nently a losing concern. Even in the last case, no friend to India and 
its connexion with this country would wish that, for the sake of a paltry 
saving, so great a benefit should be withdrawn. But what would be the 
probable course taken by private individuals in each of the cases just 
enumerated? In the first, that of immediate profit, they would doubtless be 
anxious to abide by their bond, taking care, at the same time, to cut down 
the establishment to the lowest scale consistent with the probable perform- 
ance of it, — and, perhaps, a little lower, — in order to render the dividend 
as large as possible. In the second and third cases — on the occurrence of 
temporary or continued loss, they would either demand more money, or 
they would throw up the contract, and leave matters just as they are now^ 
In the one case, there w^oiild be an undefined drain upon the resources of 
the state, afler it had been understood that the expense had been ascertained 
and fixed ; in the other, it would be necessary to reconstruct the whole 
system upon sounder principles, after several years had probably been 
wasted in a fruitless and unsatisfactory manner. If it be worth while to 
establish steam-communication at all, it is surely worth while to place the 
establishment upon a solid basis at once, instead of frittering away time and 
money in projects, bearing, even from their birth, the marks of decay. 

If the proposed communication is to be attended with loss, the govern- 
ments of the two countries ought to bear it, as it is for the general benefit 
that the loss is incurred. Indeed, it is the government who must bear it, 
for individuals will not, for any long period. If, on the other hand, it 
ahould be a source of profit, there can be no reason why that profit should 
be transferred to private hands, when it might be much more beneficially 
employed in aid of the Indian finance.^. 
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The mode in which a part of the remuneration is to be provided^ under 
the new plan, is as objectionable as its undefined amount. The post is an 
establishment which ought always, as far as possible, to be^kept in con- 
nection with the state. All who have written upon such subjects,? however 
widely they have dififered as to the proper extent of government interference, 
in establishments for the public convenience, have agreed in *this. The 
transfer, to private persons, of the entire postage of letters, without refe- 
rence to its amount, is a step in departure from this sound principle. To 
stipulate for the conveyance of the mail, at a fixed rate, by carriages or 
vessels belonging to private persons, is a very diflferent thing to the sur- 
render of the postage to the proprietors of such carriages or vessels, which 
would seem to be only a preparatory step to placing the whole business in 
private hands. It would be thought a strange arrangement, if the^ postmas- 
ter-general were to give Mr. Sherman the postage of all the letters to York, 
or to pay Mr. Chaplin in the same manner for working the ^mail to Liver- 
pool. 

India requires a rapid and steady mode of communication with this 
country. Let it be conceded to her without delay, and placed on the most 
efficient footing ; but let it be carried into effect by those to whom the duty 
more especially belongs — by the East-India Company. This plan will be 
liable to none of the objections which lie against all private associations, 
however respectable the members composing them. The East-India Com- 
pany, long before it relinquished commerce, had ceased to be a mere asso- 
ciation of traders, anxious only to increase their profits. They had 
become the rulers of one of the noblest empires upon the face of the earth, 
and tlieir views had risen with their position. Now that they are altogether 
unembarrassed with the details of trade, they are enabled to exercise the 
powers of government with a single reference to the welfare of the great 
community over which they rule. In their hands, there could be no ques- 
tion as to the fulfilment of the pledges held out to the public. They would 
effect the communication in the best manner, for they would have no temp- 
tation to do otherwise. In their hands, too, there could be no doubt as to 
the permanency of the communication. Having undertaken it without any 
view to profit, they would not be disappointed if it produced none. Once 
established, it would, therefore, be continued, and the only change to be 
looked for would be progressive improvement. If, therefore, those who 
desire the communication, desire also that it should be well performed, per- 
manent, and progressive with the progress of science and the advancement 
of India in commerce and civilization, the East-India Company affords the 
best instrument for accomplishing their purpose. The deep interest which 
prevails, in India as well as in England, with regard to the establishment of 
a regular steam-communication between the two countries — the conflicting 
plans to which that interest has given birth, — afford a fitting opportunity to the 
governors of our eastern empire for taking upon themselves the execution of 
a measure recommended alike by its commercial, political, and moral ad- 
vantages. 

Asiai,Jpurn,N,^,y ol.21 .No. 83. 
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It is obvious that steam-communication will be established in some 
way : of this, no one acquainted with India can possibly be ignorant. See- 
ing how ardently it is desired, and how likely it is to fail in any bands but 
theirs, there can be little doubt of the existence of a disposition to under- 
take its management, in that body vi^hich alone has the power of ensuring 
its success. 

Some consideration, however, must be had to expense, although this 
ought not to stand in the way of so important a design. It was the recom- 
mendation of the Committee of the House of Commons, that the expense 
should be equally divided between the (Company and the British Govern- 
ment. This would not be an unfair arrangement ; but, perhaps, another 
plan, equally reasonable and equitable, would be, on the whole, more 
satisfactory, as it would undoubtedly be more simple. 

The entire post-office arrangement between Great Britain and India 
should be immediately transferred to the East-lndia Company. This would 
not be liable to the objection which has been urged against the investment 
of private persons with the power of levying postage : for the East-lndia 
Company are, in fact, the governors of India, and the post-office, by being 
placed in their hands, will be placed where it ought to be. The Britisli 
Government should carry the mail to Alexandria, or to such other port as 
might be agreed upon ; and if this were accepted as the contribution of 
England to an object materially beneficial to the two countries, it would be, 
on her side, a very favourable bargain. The packet-establishment for the 
Mediterranean already existing, it would, in fact, cost the country little or 
nothing, while it would materially reduce the expense of the entire voyage 
to India. The passage over-land, and the voyage from Suez to India, 
should be effected at the charge of the Company. All merchant vessels pro- 
ceeding to India should be required to carry letters for the Company, in the 
same manner as they now do for the postmaster-general ; and the Company 
should be empowered to levy certain rates of postage, which, of course, 
would be higher upon letters directed to be forwarded by .steam, than upon 
those left to the ordinary chance of sailing vessels. To render this plan 
complete and effective, the privilege of the Compjiny should be an exclusive 
one; and letters, with certain exceptions, analogous to those existing in the 
inland post-office of Great Britain, .should be prohibited from pa.ssing by any 
other agency than that of the Company. This proposal would probably 
raise a loud, but brief, outcry. In the lack of argument, an unpopular word 
would be hurled at it with great energy and show of confidence. But this 
warfare would soon subside and die away. A similar regulation once 
existed as to the conveyance of letters between England and India, and 
still exists at heme, without producing serious inconvenience to any one. 
The public post is an engine of vast public convenience. To mercantile 
men, its benefits are incalculable ; and every individual, however ob.scure, 
who ever has occasion to send or receive a letter, has his share in the advan- 
tage resulting from the certainty and celerity with which the mail is for- 
warded. In most cases, the post is the source of profit to the government : 
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the sum which is thus collected beyond the expense may be regarded as a 
tax; but it is a tax of which no reasonable man complains, because he feels 
that while, on the whole, the transmission of letters is effected cheaper than 
it would be in private hands, it is also performed incomparably better. The 
tax, too, has one advantage over most others : every person contributes 
exactly in proportion to the benefit which he derives from the institution, 
and he who derives no benefit, pays nothing. This last condition would 
not, indeed, apply to the transit of letters by steam to and from India ; for, 
as the income could not at first be expected to equal the expense, the diffe- 
rence would be a charge upon the public finances. The probable advan- 
tages, however, would be so great, that the charge ought to be incurred ; 
and it is very evident that those who enjoyed those advantages at less than 
their proper share of the cost, could have no cause to complain, and that no 
man ought to feel aggrieved at being expected to forward or receive his 
letters, through an establishment maiiiiaiited solely on account of its public 
utility, and where he had his value, and more than his value, for his money. 
Jf the carriage of letters may, in any case, be confined to an exclusive 
channel, why not between England and India ? And if it may without 
wrong, ought it not, when a groat public object is to be attained by the 
restriction, which cannot be so well effected in any other way ? It is to be 
hoped, that tijis view of the subject may be thought worth the consideration 
of both the East-India Company and his Majesty's INIinisters ; and if they 
should see reason to think it a sound one, that they will suffer nothing to 
shake their conviction. 

It has been assumed that, in the event of steam-communication being 
established between England and India, the route selected would be that by 
the Red Sea; and this, indeed, admits of little doubt. We must learn a 
good deal more of the Euj)hratcs than is known at present, before we can 
venture to pronounce an opinion on the probability of a permanent com- 
munication by that route ; and the passage by the Cape seems so universally 
given up, as ineligible for steamers, that it is scarcely worth while to dis- 
cuss its pretensions. The only question of interest relating to this part of 
the subject is, whether the communication shall be confined to Bombay only, 
or, by being directed in the first insstnee to Point de Galle, be extended 
from thence to all the presidencies. The residents at Bengal and Madras 
arc very earnest in favour of the latter plan, and its adoption does not ap- 
pear likely to interfere materially with the interests of Bombay. The three 
points for consideration, in determining the question, seem to be, — ^first, 
the comparative facility of forwarding the mails ; secondly, the convenience 
of passengers ; and thirdly, the probable practicability of each route through 
out the year. 

With regard to the first, there docs not a|)pear any very decisive ground 
of preference as to .speed. The distance between Point de Galle and Cal- 
cutta, it is calculated, may be performed by a steamer in about ten days. 
The usual period occupied in communicating between Bombay and Cal- 
cutta, is about twelve days ; it has been performed in less, and probably 
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might generally be effected in ten days, by suitable arrangements. If, there- 
fore, the two passages between the Red Sea and Bombay, and the Red 
Sea and Point de Galle, could be effected with equal facility, the difference 
in point of time to Calcutta would be nothing. But then it must be recol- 
lected, that the route of the dawk lies through several of the native states* 
and is liable to various accidents, from which the navigation of the Bay of 
Bengal is exempt. For certainty, therefore, if not for speed, the latter 
course is to be preferred. The distance from Ceylon to Madras being 
much less than to Calcutta, it is obviously better for Madras that Point de 
Galle should be the starting-place for the Red Sea. According to a recent 
statement, the number of letters arriving at, and despatched from, Cal- 
cutta and Madras, as compared with the number to and from Bombay, is 
in the proportion of above three to one. Where the interests of the qiajo- 
rity and that of the minority clash, the latter, of course, must give way; but, 
for a reason to be assigned under the third head, it appears probable that 
even Bombay would not, on the whole, be a sufferer by the selection of 
Point de Galle. It is an important recommendation of this line that it will^ 
at all times and under all circumstances, afford not only a direct but a safe 
communication with Calcutta, the seat of the Government of India. By 
selecting Point de Galle, also, the despatches of the British Government, to 
and from Ceylon, might l)e forwarded by steam, and, of course, without 
charge. 

I'he conveyance of passengers is not the primary object of the proposed 
establishment; but it is an important part of the plan, as a source of 
revenue. A statement, resting on the same authority as that relating to the 
letters, shews the number of passengers, to and from Calcutta and Madras, 
to be also about three times that of persons proceeding to and from Bom- 
bay. A large proportion of them w’ould prefer the speed and regularity of 
steam- conveyance to any other; but then they must have facilities for em- 
barking or disembarking at the spot where their duty or pleasure may call 
them. Without altogether agreeing in the opinion of one of the witnesses, 
before the House of Commons, in 1834, that a passenger for Calcutta 
might as well be in England as at Bombay, it is certain that many would 
shrink from a tedious, expensive, and perhaps dangerous journey over-land. 
As far, therefore, as the transit of passengers is concerned, the route by 
Bombay would be for Bombay only ; that by Point de Galle would be 
for all India. 

The third consideration relates to the comparative practicability of the 
two plans at all seasons ; and, on this ground also, the preference is due 
to that which takes Point de Galle as a rendezvous. It is even admitted by 
the warmest advocates of the Bombay plan, that the south-west monsoon 
would, during its continuance, operate as a serious check to the navigation 
between that port and the Red Sea. The other route, if not altogether 
free from this objection, is much less open to it ; the impediment to a con- 
stant communication is less serious, and there seems little reason for doubt 
that a steamer from Bombay, going by Point de Galle, might generally reach 
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the entrance of the Red Sea, as early as if it proceeded by a more direct 
route. On this ground, then, as well as on those previously considered. 
Point de Galle commands a preference. 

The only drawback on all these advantages is a small additional expense 
of branch steamers, from Point de Galle to Bombay and Calcutta; but this 
expense might be expected to be nearly reimbursed by the additional number 
of passengers, and the remaining deficiency, if any, ought not to weigh 
against the general benefit of India. 

One question remains, and this relates to the frequency of communica- 
tion. Little difference of opinion now exists on the point. It seems 
agreed, that the communication ought to be monthly, and, indeed, if less 
frequent, it would be useless to establish it at all. If the mail-coaches of 
England travelled at their present rate, but were despatched only once a- 
week, their speed would be useless, and the expense incurred in obtaining 
it might as well be saved. Rapidity of transit, without frequent despatch, 
is of small value. A monthly communication with India by steam would‘ 
be of incalculable benefit to the mercantile interests of the two countries — 
to the good government of India, and by consequence, to the prosperity of 
its immense population. 

C. 


We do not concur in all the views taken by our Correspondent. Wc 
are not blind, indeed, to the recommendation which a plan of steam-commu- 
nication with India would derive from its adoption by the ruling authorities, 
and it is probable that many of the supporters of the scheme in question 
regard it only as a better than none at all. Up to this moment, 

there is no ground for even suspecting that the ruling authorities meditate any 
plan of their own, and the conflict of interests in India seems to warrant the 
conclusion that no scheme of general utility will emanate from thence. Under 
these circumstances, unless the Government or the Company (if it is neces- 
sary to make a distinction between the two) give a distinct intimation that a 
Government scheme is in contemplation, we are still of opinion that that of 
the Association, so far as it has been disclosed, deserves public encourage- 
ment. Our Correspondent has not done justice to this plan, which does not 
profess to be a pecuniary speculation ; and with respect to the policy of a 
grant of postage, though such a grant may be objectionable upon principle, 
we see no practical inconveniences likely to arise from its concession for a 
limited time, and merely for the purpose of aiding the funds. — Editor. 
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ARABIC PARTICLES. 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,— The writer of the following paper, in his progress through theworksof 
certain of the Arabian Grammarians, to which he was stimulated by the en- 
couragement given to Oriental learning by that truly great man. Marquess 
Wellesley, could ni>t help being struck by the peculiar corroboration of Horne 
Tooke’s doctrine afforded by their notices on the subject of the Particles. The 
following are a few instances, should you deem them worthy publication. 

It is proper to premise, however, that the Arabian Grammarians, who are, 
it is thought, superior to those of most nations, almost universally agree that 
the indeclinable words in their language have no separate signification ; nor 
does it appear to them, with some exceptions, they ever had any. 

The author of the Kafeea Ibni Hajib^ says : 

*‘The word, which has no meaning in itself, is the particle, as, and ^1, 

tp, and /rom, because they both require, for the explanation of their meaning* 
other words, as, Bussora^ and Koofa; and these particles are called 
because that word signifies side^ or extremity : That is, being on one side, com- 
pared to the noun and verb, which arc chief or leading members of a sentence; 
whereas the particle never is ” 

Again : A particle is a word which defines or explains a meaning in other 
words, and on that account, from being only a part or portion, requires a noun ; 
or verb, or both.” 

From the Misbah : — ^“The particle is a word possessing a certain significa- 
tion; but neither that of a noun or verb; as, for example, Jlto, and 
The reason of this is, that the noun can predicate and be predicated of 
4X0 and the verb predicates, although it be not predicated 

of ; but the particle can do neither, and is a mere tool between them both.” 

From the Mevihtd, a commentary on the Waji: The particle is a word, 
which cannot stand alone in the understanding ; or, which has no distinct 
meaning by itself, or, without other words joined to it.” 

Again, ** What was stated of the qualities of words in the commencement 
related generally to the three kinds, noun, verb, and particle ; but this definition 
of the particle forms a division or class, logically speaking, a which 

leaves out the noun and verb; because we know of no word among the verbs 
and nouns which in usage is incapable of an independent sense, so that it might 
depart from its original adaptation.” 

Now it is undoubtedly true, that the particle is seldom used in its original 
or independent sense, and from this arises the definition ; but, let us sec what 
the grammarians themselves say of these words, and the reasons they have for 
the definitions they give. 

, From. This particle is placed to signify ‘ beginning* in place or time ; 

also * perspicuity ’ and * paucity ; * as for example, yc “ I went 

from, or beginning, Bussora.” 

It is to be remarked that in any but affirmative propositions, is explete. 
This 4s, however, contrary to the opinion of the people of Koofa. 
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The saying is sophistically explained ; it is here a particle of 

paucity, as there was a little, or some rain; the phrase being originally Jijb 

The’ first particle being interrogative, it means ‘ has it rained?’ or, * has 
it begun to rain ?’ 

*xi, Since. These particles are apparently derived from and 

y when. By some they are esteemed nouns, by others particles ; but their 
signification is the same with ^ i. c. beginnings in reference to past time ; 

as, for example, * I have not seen him beginning Rujub,* or 

‘ since Rujub the derivation is probably 

In some dialects of the Arabic, these words arc pronounced , and ^ 

<*• 

which leaves little doubt of their derivation. 

7b. This particle is used to denote the end or object of a beginning, 
it also signifies * a side,’ &c. 

Sometimes it has the meaning of ^ or with, and that appears to justify 
the belief that is derived from the verb , which signifies, among other 

meanings, ‘ to join.’ seems to have been misunderstood by some, for the 
explanation in the Soorah is, 

LU51 

not *the beginning of the end,’ but * the end or object of a beginning.* 

It may be remarked here, in reference to the derivation, that the last letter of 

this word is permuted from . 

7b, uniily signifies the same with but as it is used as 

very much, it may be presumed it also is derived from a verb signifying to 
join. 

, is admitted to be a noun, and signifies ‘ with, companionship, junc- 
tion,’ &c. The particle jlj is sjmoninious with . 

The particle ^ is used to denote the peculiar appropriation or application 
of a thing : it also signifies a cause, and somciimos, from. It is at times explete, 
and has the meaning of in an oath. 

On the above, it may be remarked, that and the of appropria- 

tion appear to be from the same root, as they all signify ‘ to join, to connect, to 
intertwine, or weave,’ &c. 

jif or if, is called the particle of . It is not necessary to detail the 
comparison made between this word and the conditional , which is nearly 

the same, but merely to mention that signifies * giving, granting,’ &c. 
From, signifies ‘ separation, distance, avoidance, side,’ &c. 
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, Upon, * height, exaltation,’ &c. 

Both these particles, as they are called, become nouns when the word 
or from, is used with them, as, , * I sat on his right 

side;* ^ * I alighted from the top, or the back of the 

horse.* 

is similar to the English bof, or boot, superadded, * let there be.’ 


The derivation of these words is disputed ; but there can be scarcely any 
doubt but that is the root. 

L&W-, have the same signification with the English but, beout 

or without ; 1 JjJ f * came but, or beout, Zied.* 

The two first signify * vacancy ’ and * exception,’ and are known to be derived 
from verbs. The third is the imperative of a verb, and signifies ‘ forbid,’ or let 

it not be;’ as, W. . 


9 has, I believe, nearly the same signification. 

Lit is a conjunction, and signifies or, also either ; \^\ JoJ 

* either Zud or Omr came to me.’ It also signifies if; and V<\ ^ muftooh, denotes 
certainty. 

The following, which is translated from the Shuruh Moolla, will give the 
origin assigned to this particle. 

The origin of is jL ^ which signifies ‘at all events.’ The 

verb off by or ellipsis. The letters are then changed 

by grammatical process, as ^ to 1 , and the union, or , of the two 

letters, ^ ; \jc\ is thus made to stand in place of the noun . 

It will be seen by the foregoing, that some of the particles are supposed to 
be, and some are actually admitted as, nouns and verbs ; and, although in most 
cases they cannot be used conversely, still it appears merely because in their 
original usage they have become obsolete. 

It may be remarked here, that words may be formed in the Arabic from 
which some of the particles can be legitimately derived by permutation, although 
unsatisfactorily in reference to sense. 

I am. Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

A.Z. 


Zd September, 1836 . 
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THE PROPOSED BANK OF INDIA. 

The late period at which the Prospectus of the proposed Bank of India 
reached us, last month, prevented our giving more than a cursory notice of 
a scheme, the objectionable features of which, however, struck us at first 
sight : we resume the consideration of it, therefore, with better information, 
and after maturer reflection upon the merits of the scheme. 

The necessity which calls for a great banking establishment for India, 
upon the scale proposed by the scheme in question, must be founded upon the 
absence of some facilities, financial and commercial, which such an establish- 
ment would supply ; and, accordingly, it appears to be assumed, that there is 
a wide field for the investment and employment of capital in India, which 
cannot be occupied by the enterprize and resources of British merchants 
in the ordinary course of mercantile operations. This doctrine is almost 
diametrically opposed to that which was employed to overthrow the com- 
mercial privileges of the East-India Company, namely, that the unassisted 
resources of British merchants are not only fully equal to the supply of 
India with the requisite capital, but that that capital was prevented from 
immigrating to India by the influence of the East-India Company's mono- 
poly. And when vir'e see the names appended to the Prospectus,* wc can- 
not help feeling a little surprised at their sanction of a scheme which implies 
so severe reflection upon their former opinions. 

That there is no want of capital in India, seems to be pretty well esta- 
■ blished by the facts, that the Government can contract loans there, to any 
required extent, at four per cent. ; that there is a redundant supply of 
British merchandize to the eastern markets, and that complaints are actually 
made by the mercantile body, that the remittance of Indian revenue excludes 
an equal amount of commercial capital from being invested in eastern pro- 
ducts imported into Europe. Moreover, as an additional proof of the 
repletion of the Indian money-market, and of the diffusion of British 
capital " in India, the French and American trades, with that country and 
China, are carried on chiefly with the capital and credit of British mer- 
chants. 

We are, therefore, of opinion, that there is no call for such an establish- 
ment as this. But, admitting that there is, let us next examine the character 
and pretensions of the one before us. 

The Prospectus sets forth, that the only banks in India are the Bengal 
and Union Banks at Calcutta, the Government Bank at Madras, and a 
Bank at Agra ; that the Union Bank is the only one of which the capital is 
wholly furnished by individuals on the principle of a joint-stock bank, but it 
has no charter, and its circulation is limited to Calcutta and its vicinity t 
that the Bank of Bengal is partially supported by the capital of the 
Company, and managed by its servants ; it has a charter terminable on a 
year's notice, its capital is 75 lakhs, divided into 500 shares, and its circu- 
lation is 116 lakhs ; that the defective constitution of this bank, owing to its 

* At the head of which are those of Baring, Brothers and Co., Charles Cockerell and Co., Fletcher, 
Alexander and Co., Palmer, Mackillop and Co., ami a host of Liverpool firms. 

i4«Vi/../ottr.N.S.VoL.21.No.82. . Y 
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immediate connexion with the 'Government, renders it an inefficient instru- 
ment for the public service, nor is it what a wealthy independent Bank 
might be, the Government Bank transacting the Government business. 
The state of the money-market at home, and the desire of obtaining profit- 
able employment for the accumulating capital of this country, render this, 
therefore, a favourable moment for the introduction into India, with the 
co-operation of His Majesty's Government and the Company, of a large 
Banking Company, which should adopt a sound system of Banking, and 
effect the following objects : 

The Bengal Governinent keep their Treasury (|uite distinct from the Bank 
of Bengal ; but a Bank properly constituted might supersede the necessity of 
the Treasury, the Financial Agency at Canton and Madras, and thereby occa- 
sion a considerable saving to the East-India Company ; a Bank relying upon 
its own resources, and those resources known to be large and adequate to its 
operations, might, adhering strictly to Banking principles, not only transact at 
a moderate charge the public business, manage the payment of interest of the 
public debt, facilitate the receipt of the revenue, and its subsequent diffusion 
through the various channels of the public cx[)cnditure, but it might provide 
the remittance to Great Britain of the sums required there, for the home 
charges of the East-lndia Company, and enable the East-India Company to act 
up to the intention of the Legislature, by keeping their Government entirely 
aloof from that interference with the commerce of India, which the present 
system of remittance involves. 

This “ Banking Company," therefore, proposes, not only to supply the 
requisite capital for all the agricultural and commercial transactions in India, 
and to be a depositary for private capital, but to become the Government 
treasury, to receive and disburse the collections throughout the provinces, to 
undertake the financial agency at Canton, and remit the home charges on 
account of the Indian territory : in short, to relieve the Government entirely 
of all financial duties. The very image of such a scheme is somewhat 
alarming, both from its magnitude and novelty ; but a very slight degree of 
consideration will shew that it is pregnant with dangers, both prospective 
(in theory) and present. 

In the first place, it contemplates the annihilation of all the existing sepa- 
rate establishments, and such a connexion with the Government as will 
Hecure it against all chance of competition. The proprietary of the esta- 
blishment will be located in England, at an immense distance from the scene 
of operation, and without the power of immediate control over its func- 
tionaries. It is meditated that the proprietors' liability shall be limited to 
the amount of subscription only, a condition, indeed, which the Legislature 
is not very likely to sanction. The plan is consequently founded essentially 
upon the principle of monopoly, — a monopoly very analogous to that of the 
East-India Company (which has been abolished solely on grounds of public 
policy), without many of its qualifying incidents, not taking into considera- 
tion the character of that body. 

But to consider the scheme further. What would be the effect of 
making the coffers of tlic Bank the public treasury in the various districts 
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of India, and allowing its notes to have the free range of that immense 
country ? Is it not obvious that it would place in the hands of a body of 
private individuals, cemented together by no other bond than the hope of 
gain, and subjected to an imperfect responsibility, an almost unlimited 
command over the money-market of India, so as to affect at pleasure circu- 
lation, prices of commodities, exchanges ? What, again, would be the con- 
sequence of consigning to this private company the remittance of the surplus 
revenue of India ? Is it not plain that it would give the Directors the means 
of exercising a most dangerous influence, and a far more objectionable 
interference with private commercial enterprize than was so loudly com- 
plained of when it was merely incidental to the mercantile character of the 
East-India Company ? The equivocal kind of connection which^ it is contem- 
plated, shall subsist between the Banking Company and the Government,-— 
a connection which is at once eschcw'ed and recommended, — appears to us 
by no means one of the best features of the plan, either in principle or in 
respect to its certain practical consequences. 

The machinery of the administration of this Banking Company, as far as 
we have been able to learn it, is not calculated to lessen our apprehensions 
of the scheme, if it should be carried into effect; but this is an objection so 
subordinate to considerations which apply to the principles of the scheme 
itself, that we spare ourselves the ungracious office of exposing its sus- 
picious character. 

The prominent objections to this proposed Bank of India appear to us, 
therefore, to be these: 1. That such an establishment is not called for, 
either by the state of the money-market in India (where there is already 
float! nff capital waiting profitable employment, constantly increased by the 
remittance of bills and merchandize thither), or by the inability of the 
Government to collect its revenue. 2, That, admitting that a well regu- 
lated Bank in India, by collecting a fund of capital available for agricul- 
tural and commercial purposes, and lowering the rate of interest by 
competition, might be beneficial to that as to every country, the present 
scheme is fraught with more evils than it could correct. 3d. That its 
certain effects would be to interfere with those principles of free trade, for 
the sake of which the East-India Company’s commercial privileges were 
withdrawn, and to re-establish a system of preference and privilege. 
Lastly, that the corporate body into W’hieh these virtually exclusive privi- 
leges would be placed, would not only have every facility and every 
temptation to abuse them, to the extensive injury of the community, but 
would be at the mercy of its own subordinate functionaries at a distance. 

These broad and glaring characters, impressed upon the very face of the 
scheme, render it almost superfluous to criticise it more closely. But it 
cannot escape observation that, although the projectors profess to adopt 
throughout the acknowledged principles upon which a sound system of bank- 
ing should be founded,*’ they plainly desert the radical and only sound prin- 
ciple upon which a legitimate Joint-Stock Bank should be based, namely, 
solely to facilitate the internal transactions of a country, out of ivhich pro- 
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is entitled no less to our iinqiislifled re> 
— ^more particulurly your uncompro- 
mising maintenance of the constitutional 
rights of the colonists, as far as those 
rights have been hitherto extended to 
tliis colony. Nothing but the highest 
moral firmness and integrity, combined 
with that genius and learning for which 
you are so eminently distinguished, could 
have overcome the opposition and the dif- 
ficulties which you have had to encounter. 

** In private life you have displayed a 
warm and active benevolence of disposi- 
tion, and urbanity of manners, which has 
rendered access to you a pleasure, on all 
occasions, when the welfiue and happiness 
of your fellow-citizens have been in any 
manner concerned. 

“ We hail you, therefore, Sir, in your 
several capacities, as an ornament and 
an honour to the bench over w'hicJi you 
have so long presided — as an enlightened 
and firm protector of our rights, and of 
the interests of this colony during those 
several administrations of its govern- 
ment, of which you have formed so indis- 
pensable and efficient a member— and— 
as our friend. 

“ Taking our leave of you w'ith every 
wish for your safe arrival in our mother 
country, and for the speedy restoration of 
your health, and for your eventual return 
to end your days amongst us, we beg to 
request your acceptance of a service of 
plate to be purchased and presented to 
^ou on your arrival in England, bearing on 
It an inscription, which is intended to per- 
petuate our sense of your distinguished 
merits, and also to commemorate our re- 
gard. 

We have the honour to subscribe 
ourselves. Sir, 

Your obedient humble servants, 
(Signed) John Blaxlanu, 
Chairman,*’ 

(** For, and on behalf of the Meeting, and 
by their Vote”). 

His honour then replied as follows ; 

To the Chairman and inhabitants of New 

South Wales, in public meeting as- 
sembled. 

Gentlemen, — I beg you will accept iny 
grateful acknowledgments for the public 
marks of respect which you have as- 
sembled to shew me, on my departure for 
England; for the warm and affecting terms 
in which you have expressed your senti- 
ments of my public and private character, 
during my residence among you. These 
are rewards which alone can repay the 
days of arduous duty, the nights of 
anxious care, and the certain sacrifice of 
health, which have attended a long course 
of laborious public life. Placed by his 
Majesty at the head of the administration 
of juSuOe^ih this remote colony, I have 
considered it the most sacred trust which 
could be d^e^ted to me. Commanded 


to form a course of practice founded upon 
the principles of tlie courts in England, 
and adapted to the exigencies of ii young 
community, I have encountered difficul- 
ties of no ordinary kind. How for it has 
been my good fortune to succeed in ac- 
complishing the objects committed to my 
care, T mtist leave to the determination 
of others. But when an intelligent public, 
too deeply interested in the upright and 
efficient administmtion of justice to be 
biased or deceived, spontaneously as- 
semble in a public manner, to award me 
so marked a tribute of approval, I cannot 
but feel that my labours have not been 
entirely without success ; and I accept 
the offering as the highest rewanl, which 
next to his Majesty's approval, 1 could 
receive. 

** III the maintenance of those consti- 
tutional rights and privileges to which, 
as British subjects, you are entitled, so 
far ns it has not been expedient for a time 
to withhold them, 1 claim no other merit 
than of having acted strictly in confor- 
mity with what I understand to be the 
law. But there i.s one claim to your 
consideration, to which I must acknow- 
ledge my.self justly entitled, it is that of 
being called your friend, in the emphatic 
manner in which you have used Chat ex- 
pression. Identified with you by every 
tie of present interest, and by the future 
puspects of my family, I have felt a com- 
mon motive with yq^, in using my best 
energies to promote the progress, and 
ensure the prosperity of this colony. But 
T must acknowledge also, that 1 have 
been iiifiuciKted by other motives of a less 
personal consideration. It has always 
appeared to me that this colony has been 
designed by Providence, to extend and 
perpetuate the language and literature, 
the laws and the social institutions of 
England, over the Australasian world, 
and to become an everlasting monument 
of the glory of that country from which 
we are all descended. This has been my 
strong persuasion ever since I first set 
foot on the shores of this interesting co- 
lony; and by it ray conduct lias been 
guided, in all the varied positions in which 
1 have been placed among you. 

** The valuable testimonial which you 
generously propose to present me, in com- 
memoration of your regard, I prize tlie 
more highly, for the sentiment with which 
it is inscribed — and it shall descend to 
my children, as a proud memorial of the 
estimation in which I am held by their 
fellow-colonists. 

** Gentlemen, I must now bid you fare- 
well — I trust that we shall meet again — 
and, in the mean time, accept my warm- 
est wishes for your peMnal happiness^ 
and the continued prosperity of your 
adopted country. - 

FaAMcis FouibsJ* 

^•Sfydney, ApriHO^ lSae.” \ ; 
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Ctalcutta. 

COURT- MARTIAL. 

MEITT. rOL. J. 1\ linNDAS 

ffead- Quarters, C^alcutta, April .* 50 / 7 /, 
— At a coiirt-frartiaJ lichl at 

N I i.sset*ra !)«<!, «>ii tlio Mar<*h l8ilG, 
l«it;iit. Col. F Duisdas, of tla* yd batta- 
lion of artillcjry, was amiiftiic’d on tlic fol- 
low! riiar^o- — 

“ 1 charge* Lieut. -Col. James Fullartoii 
Durulas, of the yfH)at. of artillery, with 
iiuviiig eiiiise'd to be overdrawji and misap- 
plictl, the sum of Sonat Its COO, Iiy fal.sely 
oTtifying that u mess was luaiiitained in 
the yd bat. of artillery, during the moiitlis 
of IMiireJi, April, May, June and July 
Jy3o. 

(Signed) “ J. Rawmv.s, Captain, 

“ 1st, 2d bat. artillery.’* 

Findimj and Sentmee. — The court 
having maturely weighed and considered 
;dl that has been adduced in support of the 
prosecution, a.s well as what has been 
i)ro!ight forward on the defence, arc of 
ojiinion, that the preliminary measures 
adopted by the prisoner, under the cir- 
/•umstanees of tlic case, and with the 
manifest intention which he in common 
\\ ith the majority of tilie otFieers of the 
h.ittnlion, tlie pro.seeutor included, enter- 
tained of establishing a more regular mess, 
<lid justify him, the prisoner lJeut.-Col. 
Duiuhis, in causing to be drawn tlie sum 
of money sot forth in the charge, of whicli 
cliargc they do thcfrefon* most honourably 
ae<juit him. 

Confirmed, 

(Signed) II. Fane, General, 
Com.-in-cliief, Ea.st- Indies. 
Remarks by II is K\e. tiu? Cummander- 
iu-ehii.'f. 

His E.ve. tlie Cominaiider-iii- Chief em- 
braces the opportunity which the proniiiL 
gat ion of the sentence of this court-martial 
atfords him, of making known tp the lieu- 
gal army, and to our fellow soldiers else- 
where. that, although the .said army eom- 
])nscs upwards of a Jiimdred regiments, 
(regulars and irregulars), this is the onbf 
ease, durirtg a period of iieven months, 
which has rendered tin* as.scmbly of a 
gtmeral eourt-martial for the aiTaignmcnt 
of a European oflicer necessary. 

His Excellency recpiests the oilicers of 
the aniiy to accept the expression of his 
great approbation of the conduct which 
ha.s produced such a result. 

It is highly creditable to them ; and he^ 
contemplates it as a most flattering and 
gratifying compliment to himself, because 
he is willing to attribute much of the 
altered fitate of the army in this particular 

yfaial. J<)Mr»*,N.S.VoL.2l.No.S2. 


to the kindly feelings with which they have 
received such advice os His Excellency 
has taken occasion to offer to them, and 
to the attention which tJicy have paid to 
what lie has said. 

2. 'I’he Cununander-in-chief regrets, 
that the ease which has now occurred 
should have broken the continuity of what 
was so sutisfactory ; and he laments it the 
more, beniiise he is unable to 'approve* 
at the time lie ‘confirms’ the judgment of 
the court which has adjudicated the case 
of Lieut -Col. I)iiiHla.s; and because the 
decision given will oblige him to make 
furtlier reicrciicc relative to it. 

3. The case (stript of the mass of mat- 
ter, which the court permitted ten days to 
he expetuled in placing round it) was sim- 
jdy ns follows : 

Lieut- Col. Dundas had signed several 
certificates to the following effect; 

“ I do ht‘reby certify, upon honour, that 
a mess has been maintained in the 2d bat- 
talion of artillery, during the montli of 

1835 and under these certificate s 

the mess allowance of 120 rupees was 
drawn for five months. 

The Lieut.-col. was charged by C.ipt. 
Rawiins, of the same regiment, to the 
effect, that this was a false certificate : mi 
mess having been maintained, and conse- 
quently that the allowance was * over- 
drawn* and * mi.sapplied.* 

L His Excellency deems, that the 
main point to be decided by the court 
was, had a mess, according to the com- 
mon meaning attached to that term in the 
iwmy, been maintained? that is, so main- 
tained as to authorize the commanding 
officer of a hattaiiori to declare tf) the go- 
I'crniiicnt, on bis honour, that a iiic.ss had 
been inaintaiiied ; and, under that pledge, 
to aucliorize the drawing for an allowance, 
wliich the govcnniient granted only under 
the pledge alluded to. 

5. The testimony given on this point is 
as follows ; 

There was not any licuse hired for a 
mess ; there were not any table furniture 
linen, crockery, cook, servants, or any 
one of the appendages which arc always 
deemed essential for a mess ; nor did the 
officers ever meet together in the form of 
a mess. 

Lieut. -Col. Dundas, however, has 
shewn, that there was ‘ a flock of sheep,* 
wdth two shepherds to attend them, and 
that the flock w*as celled ‘the mess flock,* 
and that food for the sheep and the labour 
of the shepherds were paid for out of the 
mess allowance ; and that the mutton or 
lamb was, or might have been, divided 
and disposed of amongst the officers at 
the head- quarters. Also, that part of the 

(«) 
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allowance was expended in the provision 
of periodical publications for tlie use of 
the officers. 

6. This arrangement the Lieut. -Colo- 
nel desires to have considered as a preli- 
minary to the formation of a mess (though 
during the lapse of five months, no fur- 
ther ^vaiice towards that end appears to 
have been made), and he lias pleaded it 
to have constituted sucli an arrangement 
as fully justified his declaring on honour, 
that ‘ a mess was maintained in the 2d 
battalion of artillery ; and such as autho- 
rized him to enable the adjutant to draw 
the allowance. 

. 7. The members of tl»e court-martial 
have decided in the same way ; and they 
have acquitted, most lionoiirably, Lieut. • 
col. Dundas ; and have decltured him ‘jus- 
tified* in causing to be drawn the sum of 
money set forth in the charge. 

8. The Commander-in-chief has no 
doubt that the view of the government, 
when granting the allowance was. that 
the bond fide establishment, and mainte- 
nance of a mess, in the common accepta- 
tion of that term, were the contingencies 
on which the allowance was meant to de- 
pend. Indeed, the original order granting 
the allowance (8th May 1806) says, * the 
above allowances are to be drawn by the 
adjutant of tJie corps, for every month in 
which the mess shall have been conducted* 

9. His Excellency cannot but regret, 
that the president and members of this 
court-martial should have ‘justified,’ by 
their verdict, so wide a deviation from 
the evident meaning of a regulation. 

10. It is nut desirable, in an address 
to the army, to verge on the ridiculous ; 
yet it is impossible to avoid hinting how 
far the latitude of interpretation which 
this court has given, might be carried ; 
and it may be quite reasonable to ask, 
whether, if the keeping of a flock of sheep 
constitutes the * maintaining a mess,* the 
keeping of a flock of poultry (which flock 
might l)c comyrnsed of any /)/ura/ number) 
would not aflford an equally sound base 
for the argument they have admitted \ 

Can officers think, that such perversion 
of common terms, used in general onlers, 
can be allowed through all ranks of the 
army ? or, can they tliink, that the ser- 
vice can be carried on, if such a latitude 
is sanctioned for every body ? 

11. The Commander-in-chief begs of 
the officers of the army to reflect, t&t it 
is only by their strictly discharging their 
duties, as members of courts-martial, that 
tlie discipline or proper administration of 
the ' army can be maintained ; and he 
prays them to remember, that it is by ad- 
ministering justice and by strict attention 
to their preliininaiy oath as members of 
a court-martial ; viz.^ ‘ to determine ac- 
cording to the evidence in the matter be- 
fore them/ and not by allowing personal 
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feelings for or against parties to operate^ 
that their duty is discharged ! 

12. The proceedings of this court-mar- 
tial bear a strung appearance throughout 
of the feelings of the court relative to the 
parties before tlicin ; this is evinced on 
several occasions. Tlie first cross- exami- 
nation of the prosecutor by the prisoner, 
was allowed to occupy upwards of four 
days; little of which rime was expended 
in the exculpation of the prisoner. 

His Excellency thinks the court wa.s 
wrong in refusing permission to the yiro- 
secutor to erase an olTensive word, which 
he solicited peniilssioii to withdraw ; they 
were wrong in preventing his taking 
copies of such parts of the recorded pro- 
ceedings as he desired; and they were 
not only wrong in judgment, but they 
deviated from the common practice of this 
army, in refusing him access to the mi- 
nutes of the court, for the purpose of 
enabling biinself to reply, at the close of 
the defence. 

13. The Commandcr-in-chief highly 
condemns the conduct on the part of Capt. 
Uawlins, which called forth the reproba- 
tion of the court ; but perhaps the feeling 
shewn towards him (which is so striking 
on a perusal of the minutes) may aiford 
some ground for exteu nation. 

I*!*. On a careful examination of the 
whole case, his Ex. the Commander-in- 
chief cannot think tlic proceedings, or the 
result of this court^artial, satisfactory ; 
but as he docs not foresee that gootl 
would result in calling for a revision^ hia 
Excellency has confirmed the same, sub- 
ject to the foregoing remarks. 

The jjrisoner is to be released from 
arrest, and to return to liis duty. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

BV THE COVEKNOR-UENBRAI.. 

Judicial and Revenue Department. 

April 1. Mr. T. H. IVladdock to offleiate, until 
further ordern, ag gpeciul commissioner under 
Regt. III. Jil2a. of Calcutta division, iii room of 
the lion. Mr. VV. II. L. Melville. 

4. Mr. M. S. GilmoFe to offleiate, until further 
orders, as joint magistrate and deputy collector of 
Midiiaporc, to be ordinarily stationed at llidgclee, 
in room of Mr. K. M. Skinner. 

11. Mr. E. Bentall to be an assistant under 
commissioner of revenue and circuit of IGth or 
Chittagong division. Mr. Bentall to offleiate as 
mint magistrate and deputy collector of district of 
Tipperah. 

12. Mr. F. J. Holliday to be secretary to ludder 
board of revenue. 

Mr. C. Tottenham to offleiate, until further 
orders, as joint magistrate and deputy collector al 
Noacolly, in room of Mr. Halllday. 

19. Mr. E. Deedcs to be joint magistrate ami de- 
puty collector of Moorsheiiabad, v. Mr. Lawrell 
who has proceeded to Europe. 

Mr. M. O. Astell to be an assistant under com- 
missioner of revenue and circuit of 11th or Patna 
division. 

Mr. G. P. Ley tester to conduct current duties of 
offlee of civil and session Judge of MoorshedalNMl. 
in room of Mr. U. S. Oldneld. 

22. Mr. C. E. Trevelyan to officiate as secretaiy 
to sudder board of revenue. 
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27. Itfr. A. 8. Annand to be an anUtant under 
commissioner of revenue and circuit of 16th or 
Chittagong division. 

Politicat Department. 

March SI. Surg^. A. N. Magrath, Madras army, 
to he surgeon of Mysore residency* in sue. to Mr. 
Assist. Hurg. Bell proceeded to Europe. 

29. The Hon. W. H. L. Melville to be agent to 
(iovexnor<general at Moorsliedabad. 

General Department. 

March 30. Mr. W. Kennedy to be superintendent 
of salt chokies at Chittagong* under Act IX. of 
1035* in modification of appointment of that ofR. 
ccr as superintendent of Chittagong salt chokies* 
under date 15th April last. 

jinril (i. Mr. 11. Walker to act as salt agent of 
24-Pergunnahsand Jessore Agency, during absence 
of Mr. Plowden. 

Mr. W. Bracken to act as first deputy collector 
of Cfoveriunent customs at Calcutta* and Mr. G. 
Campbell to uillciate as second ditto, until further 
orders. 

C\)l. (*au1flc1d* r.n.* superintendent of the af- 
fairs of the Mysore princes, received charge of the 
office from Lieut, lligginsoii on the lUth March. 

At the request of the Prison Discipline C'om- 
mittee. Mr.v\ . H. Macnaghten has been associated 
with the members of that laxly. 

Mr. A. S. Annand* writer* is rcfiorted qualified 
for the public service by proficiency in two of tlie 
native languages. 

Dr. N. Wallich* superintendent of the Hon. 
Company's botanic garden at C'alcutta* resumed 
charge on the 32d Aiiril. 

Ccipt. Revnolds, appointed to officiate as general 
superintendent of operaliotta for the suppression 
of thuggee, received charge of tlic office from Capt. 
Sieeinaii 011 the 1st March. 

Vnrloufrhit . — April (>. Mr. T. J. C. Plowden* to 
Cnpe of tiood Hope, for two years* for hcalth.~>26. 
Mr. O. Adams, in extension* to China* for four 
months* for health. 


AY THK LICUT. GOVKllKOR OF TBX 
^VESTEliN IMIOVINCES. 

Judicial and Revenue Department. 

March 29. Mr. C. Alien to be a deputy collector 
in district of S. D. of Moradahad. 

Mr. II. H. S. Campbell to officiate as joint 
magistrate and deputy collector of Muttra. 

April 4. Mr. W. P. Masson rc-n])p<}intcd to be 
an assistant under commissioner of Dehlee. 

21. Mr. F. R. Davidson to perform current dii- 
tic^s of office of civil and session judge of Benares* 
fiom IGtli April* until further orders. 

Polituvil Department 

April A. Capt. R. W. Wilson* (f5th N.I.* to be 
commandant of palace guard at Delhi* v. Capt. 
Denby prom, to a regimental majority. 

16. Mr. W. Gorton authorixed to make over 
charge of office of agent to Lieut. Governor at Be- 
nares to Mr. D. B. Morrieson* as a temp, arrange- 
ment. 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 

April 27. The Rev. James Charles to he senior 
minister of St. Andrew's Church, from 28th Feb. 
last, V. Rev. James Bryce. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, Ac. 

Head-i^uartera, March 26* 1836.->AB8ist. Surg. 
H. R. Bond to proceed to Benares* and to place 
himaelf under orders of superintending surgeon 
at that station. 

' UfareA ,29.— Assist. Surg. Adam Thomson* of 
European regt.* to proceed to Deyrah* and to af- 
ibid madical aid to hirmoor Bat.* during absence* 
on leave* at* Assist. Surg. D. Meg. Gray, m.d. 
^prj/2.— 52d JV.i. Lieut. T. H.Shuldham to be 
V. Martin proceeded to Europe on furlough. 
Capt. St. G. D. Showers, 72d N.I., to 


be aide-de-camp to Brig. Gen. W. Richards* c.b.* 
V. Lieut. J. C. Lumsdaine placed under orders of 
resident at Gwalior. 

Lieut, and Brev, Capt. J. P. Wade* 18th N.I., 
permitted to resign his situation of interp. and qu. 
mast, of that regt. 

rfpril 8.— Surg. G. Angus (on furl.) removed 
from 24th to 62(1 N.I. 

Surg. J. Ronald (new prom.) posted to 24th N*.!. 

2d L.C. Cornet E. K. Money to act as interp. 
and quarter-master. 

UthL.C. Ens. R. A. Herbert* 46th N.I.* to act 
as interp. and quarter-master. 

livf N.I. Ens C. 1. Harrison* (S5ih N.I., to act 
as interp. and quarter-master. 

nth N.I. Ens. R. G. George to be interp. and 
quarter-master. 

iiithN.I. Lieut. G. Johnston to be interp. and 
quarter-master. 

April 9.— 3ri L.C. Comet H. Lindesay to be adj. 

6th L.C. l.ieut. P. S. Hamilton to be adjutant. 

Capt. J. Gouldhawke* invalid estab., permitted 
to reside and draw his allowances at presidency. 

Fort WUliamt April 4. lH.*i6.— Assist. Surg. Chas. 
Mottley to he surgeon, from 19th of March 1836, 
v. Surg. l>. Wray dec. 

Assist. Surg. James Ronald to be surgeon* from 
21st March 18;U)* v. Surg. R. N. Biirnard dec. 

Aprinu— Lieut. A. (.'unninghain, corps of engi- 
neers. to be an aid-dc-camp on personal stall* of 
Governor-General* from 4th March. 

Comet C. G. Fagan, 8th L.C.* to be an aid-de- 
camp on ditto* from same date. 

J. Drummond, Esq., surgeon in Royal Navy* to 
be surgeon on ditto* from ^1 April. 

April 11. — Capt. T. Bolton, 47th N.I., to be 
brigade major to troops serving in Oude. 

Assist. Surg. R. H. Irvine* m.d.* app. to medi- 
cal duti<?s or civil station of Ajmere, in sue. to 
Assist. Surg. Mottley prom, to rank of surgeon. 

On the River at Mon ahpr, April 13* 1836.— Lieut. 
J. M. Higginson* 5Uth N.I.* to be private secretary 
and aid-de-camp to Lieut. Governor of Western 
Provinces. 

Assist. Surg. J. S. Login* m.o.* to be surgeon to 
Lieut. Govtrnor of ditto. 

Jlcad-Quarters, April 12. — Lieut. Cols. W. H. 
L. Frith (on furl.) removed from 7th to 6th bat. 
artillery, and R. Powney from 6th to 7th do. 

April 13.— Surg. R. M, M. Thomson removed 
from 51st N.I., and app. to European regt. at Agra. 

April 15.— Lieut. T. 11. Shuldham, 52d N.I., to 
act as interfi.aiid qu. mast, to 9rh L.C.* as a temp, 
arrangement. 

April 16 — Lieut, and Brev. Capt. Wm. Short- 
reecf to act a.s adj. to European regt., v. Lieut, and 
Brev. Capt. T. Lysaght, placed under orders of re- 
sident at Hydrahad ; date .'Mith March. 

April 18. — Lieut. W. II. Balders to act as adj. to 
Kith N.I.* as a temporary arrangement ; date 14th 
March. 

GQthN.l. Lieut. E. P. Bryant to be aiiy.* v. 
Grove proceeded to Europe on furlough. 

April 19.— Ens. H. Milne to act as adj. to left 
wing of 21st N.I. detached to Loodlanah ; date 2d 
April. 

Fort Williamt April 25. — Injiintry. Lieut. Col. 
and Brev. Col. T. Murray to be colonel* v. Col. 
T. Penson dead, with rank from 16th Nov. 1835, 
V. Col. T. D. Broughton dead.— MajOT J. Home to 
be lieut. coi.* v. Lieut. Col. and Brev. Col. T. 
Murray prom.* with rank from 7th Jan. 1836* v. 
Lieut. Col. W. Stirling retired. — Major G. W. A. 
Lloyd to be lieut. c(n.. from 10th April 1836* v. 
Lieut. Col. G. Hawes retired. 

6()r/i N.I. Capt. A. Dickson to be major, Lieut. 
G. Cox to be capt. of a comp., and Ens. J. E. 
Vemer to be lieut.* from 7th Jau. 1836* iu sue. to 
Mf^or J. Home promoted. 

71^ N.I. C.*ipt. J. Davies to be major* Lieut, 
and Brev. Capt. W. G. Ctmper to be capt. of a 
company* ana Ens. G. W. G. Bristow to be lieut.* 
R-om 10th April ibjfi, m sue. to M^jor G. W. A. 
Lloyd pxom. 
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Capt. C. T. Thomas, 15th N*!** and sub-as8is< 
tant stud department, to officiate for Major tiwac- 
kin during his aUsence. 

Surg. G. King to be garrison surgeon of Chunar, 
r. Llndesay. 

Ens. H. Kewney, 60th N.T., and officiating in 
qu. mast, general s depart., to be a deputy assist, 
qu. mast, general of 2d class, v. Lieut. Champneys 
app. A.D.C. on personal staff of Governor-general. 

Capt. R. Codrington, 49th N.I., to officiate as a 
deputy assist, qu. mast, general during alisence of 
Capt. Drummond, employed as a superintendent 
of roads. 

CaptT. Rolierts. 61st N I., at his own rciiuest, 
transterred to invalid establishmcnu 


Penang.-~10. Sir John hlitchcll, firons 

Llveri>ool.— 19. 'honacht Driscoll, from lionibay 
ami Madras.— 20. Slicplierd, from Viaa- 

gapatam.— 21. Cormir, Stephen, front Singajiure 
and Penang. — 32 hudj/ Grants Jefi'ery. from China 
and Singapore.— 23. WntcrWitch, lleiitierson. from 
China; ThuHa, DUk-n. fiom Moulmcin and Am- 
herst. — 34. Nuifnrinu, Sctilcby, from i'hina and 
.Singapore; Carr, troin China. Singa- 

pore. and MiulT£ts; Child yen, Duroeher. from 
Singapore and Penang — 37. Kt/la/te, tUiindet, from 
Havre de CSrnee. Pondii'tierry, 6te. — 39. Sjy/pA, 
Vilta., from Singapore.— .*U). Virfrinie, Willie, from 
Moulmcin. — M ay 1. 11. M.S. Chads, 

from Madias .h.iving treasure on bemd). — l.'J. 
H/euuoy LitUinuin, Greaves, and Aj/ie. Fletcher, 
both from Liverpool. 


Headf^uarters, April 20. — European Ilefft, Lieut, 
and Brev Capt \V. Shortieed to beadj.. v. Urev. 
Cant, and Adj. T. Lysaghc placed under orders of 
mklent at Uydrabatf. 

Lieut. R. McKean to act as adj. to 4 comps, of 
l^thN.I.; date .3d April. 

April 32.— 3d Local Hor^te. Ena. W. 11. Ryves, 
Gist N.I., to be adj.. v. Robinson. 

Lieut, and Adj. W. Bridg;'. (i3d N.I.. to act as 
staff to a delnchineut ; date 1st April. 

Assist. Surg. E. J. Agnew removed from Gth 
1..C. to 5tith N.I., at Dinapore. 

Unposted Cornet W’. G. Prendergnst to do duty 
with Util 1...C. at Sultanpone. Benares. 

April'Hl — Assist. Surg. Charles Maxwell. lUlh 
N.L. to officiate as civu surgeon at Benares, as a 
temp, arrangement; date 33d March. 

Surg. J. Morton to afford incdiral aid to troo|xs 
and estHblishments at Saiidoway. as a temp, ar- 
rangeniciit ; date 1st March. 

April — Tlic services of Surg. A. K. Lindesay 
ilaced at disposal of Lieut, (iovernor of \Vt>su*rn 
‘ixivlnccs, for purpose of licing ajtpoiutetl to me- 
d.ical duties of civil station of BenarLS, v. Dr. Bur- 
nurd dead. 

April 27* — Kns. L. T. Forrest removed from 41st 
to40ihN.L. and to rank next below E.is. K. 
Burton. 


J p;/,(i it u res from Cu Icuttn . 

AeniL 32. Con solution, Deinoly, for Bordeaux. 
— 25. Indus, Balais. for BoiirlKm.— 3d. Gnl, Bar- 
t!iey., for Uotirlion. — 37. Monarch, for Liverpool. 
— May 4. Dalta Merchunt, l*oUer, for Singapore. 

Sailctl from Saunor, 

Arinn 10. Corowondcl, Boyes, for I^mdon ; Mcr~ 
ntaiti. Slavers, for iMiiiia ami SingHjioie. — l.'l. C«- 
thcrinct Hose, for t!:i]»e and l.uiuloii; Hibrrnni, 
Gibes, for t’.ipe and l.oiuion; H.M.S. Juidtvr, 
Grey, for Ciylon; AndhuAU, Caiiiiing, for Pe- 
nang and Singapore ; I'liinonol C-ifd/c, Fieiniiig, for 

Mauritius l.>. imUdlu linhcitstin, Hudson, for 

China. — 1(>. ^Mtunni, Smith, for Madias. — JO. ./m- 
piVc/'t Galbie.itii, Idverpool ; (irur/iiu, Saun- 
ders, for llositMi ; H.M.S. Barrow, lo sea — 

31. Castor, Michcll, for Fiavre; \orf»/A-, Perry, 
for Padang. Sir , John lUn: Uriii, Woodiii, for 

Mauritius; Siit linpshirc, .Sco’ny, for N.S. VVale.^.— 
3i;. John JJrthi, Hoilu*, for Bombay.- -2!i. Co- 
mala, APNcii, for l.iM ipooI. — dd. llindoi .diin , 
Ucilinaii, for London; l>]ii:a(»dh, Daniil, for 
hlouluiein and liangiHiii. — Mav 7* Mona, Gill, fov 
Liverpool. 

BIUTlIii, M.\ HIM AGES, AND 
DK.VTHS. 

I'.IKTllS, 


April 2iK — The following removals and postings 
ordercxl: — Col. T. Murray, new pioin. (on fun.) 
to .Mlth N.L — Lieut. Cols. .s. Hawthorne (on fuil.) 
from fi2il to 53d N.L ; .lohii Home, new piotn. (on 
furl.), tol7tlido; G. W. A. Lloyd, new prom., to 
52d do. 

Examination* — The undcrmcr.t lonwl ofRcers 
havhig been pronounced qualified in the Persian 
and Hindoostaiiee language by a district com- 
mittee. are exempted from further exauiiiiatlon. 
except by the examiners of the college of Fort 
William, which It is exi>octed they wdl unilergo 
rvhenever they visit the Presidency: viz. Lieut. 
W. ilore. Iflth N.L ; ist Lieut. K. J. W'hitc. legt. 
of artillery. 


fi:klouchs. 

To Europe.-- April 4. Lieut. R. Napier, corps <.f 
smgineers. for health. — ^25. Lieut. O. D. Dawes. 
.54th N.L. for health.— .Assist. Burg. W. U. M* 
Cheyne. for health. 

To Penang-.— April 4. Assid. Surg. U. J. Braasey, 
for five months, mi private ailairs. 

To the Hills north of Dcyrah. — April 2. Lieut. J. 
H. Phillips, 42d N.I., for one year, for liealth. 

CaneeUed, — April 25. The leave to Europe 
granted on IGth Jan. last to Lieut. Col. J. Craigie. 
4l8tN.L 

His Majesty's Forces. 

To Enaiand,-~Col. Sir E. K. Williams, 41st F. 
(and on nis arrival to report himself at the Horse 
Guards, London.. — Lieut, ('ol. Purdon, 41st F. 
(ditto, and to report himseif at ditto).— Cnpt. J. 
Forta, .39th F., for health. — Lieut. W. Evans, 
44thJ^^for health.— Capt. H. R. Connor, 44th F., 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals in the Hiccr . 

.April 8. Al^ndrn, Vives, from Bourbon; 
hlo^t Garrett, from Madras amt (!oveloug.'-9. 

McGrath, from bingapoxe and. 


Vrb.ru -31 Snilanporcv^ude, the lady of Lieut. 
Troup, of a soi'. 

Mitych i’.. At.-augor, {hcKulyof Lieut. Georjje 
Dv.sari, 3d NM., of a sois. 

13. At Chowtiii^^iiee, the lady of W'. Linton, 
Ks({., of a son. 

30. At N usseerabad, the lady of I.icul. W'. V. 
Young, artillerv, of a daughter. 

21. At Chkisuruh, the lady of Mr. F. B. Barber, 
of a son. 

24. Mrs. Robert W'ood, of a dauahter. 

35. At Jiwtwai pole, Tirhoot, the lady of J. 
Thorn.so:i, E,s(|., of a daughter. 

3H. At Chuuar, the lady of Garrison Surg. A. K. 
Lindesay, of a ilaugliter. 

;j4). At Kidilerpore, the lady of Lieut. A. De 
Fountain, 40ih rirgU, of a son. 

April 1, At Alli}ioie, the lady of Lieut. J. 11. 
Kuweit, 3iaii regt., of a son. 

,V At Calcutta, the lady of N. Hudson, Esii., 
of a daughter. 

4. At r)acc.a, the lady of (Japt. H. Jervis White, 
5oth B.N.I., of a son, stili-honi. 

R. Mis. J. T. Plomer, of a son. 

(i. Mrs. J. B. Nicholas, of a daughter. 

7. In t.'howrinjghce, the lady of Claude Queiros, 
Esq., of a son (since dead). 

— At Benares, Mr.s. Burnard, widow of the late 
Civil Burgeon R. N. Burnard, of a daughter. 

— At Oigha, Dinapore, Mrs. Daniel Pcuhearow, 
of a .son. 

9. At Allahtabad, the lady of Lieut. Bush, 65th 
regt, N.L, of a son. 

il. At Kurnaul, the laily of Lieut. Cof. Wymer, 
of a sun. 

13. At Meerut, the lady of H. Elliott, Esq., 
C.S., of a son. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. W. Bell, of a son. 

— At Biirdwan, the lady of F. Bkipwith, Esq., 
C.S., of a son. 

15. At Meerut, the kuly of Capt. Nicholl, horse 
artillery, of a daughter. 

— At Neemucli, the Indy of Lieut. W. H. Nl- 
cholletts, 38th N .1. , of a son. 

— Mrs. J. D. M. SiiiacK, of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of G. Apear, Esq., of a 
daughter. 
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I(). At Howrah* the lady of R. E. .131aney« Esq.» 
of ti 8on, Ktill-liorn. 

' — At Aliahaliad, Mrs. Jas Etlo, of a son. 

VJ. At Duiii-Dum* the lady of Lieut. Cardew> 
artitiery. of a son. 

— The lady of F. Hcly, Esq., of a son. 

— Mrs. I*. Mnrtinelly, of a son. 

— At Ajmcrc. in llajpuotana, the wife of Mr, 
fi. n. IJoyd, of a son. 

?(►. At (’aliutta, the lady of Alex. Mackenzie, 
E><q., of K daughter. 

— Mrs. F. G. F.. Stewftrt, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. T. P.‘ Whittenlicrry, of a son. 

2.1. In (!howringhct‘, the lady of Henry R. Alex- 
ander, Esq., G.S., nfasoii. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of G. .S. Dick, Esq., of 
a daughter. 

24. At Calcutta, the lady of (-'npt. Wm. Hell, 
superiiiteiuleiil of puhlic works, of a daughter. 

2J>. At .t!alcutta, the lady of the Rov. F. J. Dar- 
r.ili, chaplain of the Miidras presidency, of u still- 
born (l.aiighter. 

:(o. Mis II. J. Frederick, of a daughter. 

Maj/ 2. Mrs. R. i*lutls, of a son. 


MAKKIAGKS. 

March 22. At Agra, Mr. G. Daniel to Miss Mar- 
garet Smith — 24. At Agra, Mr. George Archer to 
Ali'S Margaret l..eathant. 

2:». At i.'awiiporo, the lion. Wni. Powyss, Kith 

I. anreis, to Miss Kennedy. 

Ai>rilA. At C.ilciiUa. Mr. Williaiu (Jleghorn to 
Miss Mary Aim Murphy. 

,^i. At Calcutta, Mr. Jeremiah Lhide Jones. purser 
of If. M. .ship JupUcr, to Mi»s Eleanor Ctiarlottu 
< iniie. 

q. At Calcutta, TIuiiiias Palmer, Estp, to Mary 
Elixabi'lli, (iauglilcrof the late Joseph Hodges, Esq. 

12. At Ci'.liaitia, Mr. 1). M. D’.Silva, of Seeli- 
poie, to Louisa Tluacsa, thinl daughter of L. F. 
Pereira, Esq., of the general post-o/hec. 

14. At Ciiicutt.i, Mr. J. G. Uickutls to Aliss Ca- 
lodne Murray. 

hi. At Lucknow, Lieut. Wyndhani, .'b'lth regt. 
AM., to Hiirrlet Am:, tlauglUer of J. G. ilnice, 
ofCiilptu 

Id. .At Calcutia, Mr. *Tlumins Roger to Miss 
Mary Ann D’Coi-.la. 

Id. .\t (Vdcutta, Mr. Daniel B. Kcnderdinc to 
Mi.irt Klizilu lh .Strange. 

20. At laickiiow, Andrew Syin, Esq., Gorruck- 
pore, to Agnes Jane, youngest daughter of James 
Land), Esep, llillluiid, near (ilasgow. 

21. At Calcutta. J. S. Mende.s. Esq., of th.efirm 
of Messrs. Pereira and Co. of Macao an<l C'antoii, 
to ('atherinc Maria, daughter of the late L. Uar- 
retto. Esq., of Manilla. 

2:1. AtCalciitIa, Mr. N. P.Thoinas, ship-builder, 
to ilariet Caroline, eldest daughter of the late Mr. 

II. Main. 

— At ('alciitta, Mr. Francis .‘'’pinnia to Mis.«i 
Anil (Jilbert.— Mr. John Francis to Muss Ann Jo- 
seplia Dea.*!. 

2il. At Gy.a, (J. Dasbwood Wilkins, Esq., civil 
servii-e, to Mary Fr;mcc.s, eldest daughter of the 
late Rev. Piers thimble, of .‘^t. Micbaiis, Dublin. 

At Calcutta, Mr. P. S. iloin to Miss l.sabcl]a 
Black. 


DEATHS. 

March 1 . 1 . At Calcult.a, Mr. Win. ILirper, ongi- 
iu*er, ILC. mint, agetl 

14. At C.ilcutt.a, of the spasmodic cholera, Mrs* 
Frances .Su.sannah Bayis, widow, age»l 311. 

21. At the J eft warporo Factory, Tirlioot, James 
Fleriiitig, Es<|., indigo planter, aged 40. 

27* Near Ootlebpove, on the coniines of Shekha- 
watce, Llent Ram.say, 22d N.I. 

2«. At Kurnaul, Mary, wifeof Capt. H. O. Bar- 
nard, A/lh N.L, agcxl 42. 

29. At Serampore, Mr, Wm. .Stopford, aged 70. 

mi. At Mc'erut, Frances Gertrude; and on the 
2d April, Sarah Jane, children of the Rev. J. C. 
ITobys, chaplain: they died of the measles. 

— At Calcutta, Agatha, wife of Mr. Simon Gon- 
salves, .'wd 34. 

31 At Seram |)ore, Mr. D. Clarke, an assistant 
in Dr. Marshiuan's |>iiper iriannfactoiy. 

— Mr. Danud Cameron, aged ;W. 

.inrii I. At Neemiich, Sarah Jane, wilirof Capt, 
.1. W. Michell, 49lh regt. N.I. 

— Mr. Wm. Bailey, watch-maker, aged ;i5. 
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2 . At Calcutta, Mr. C. W. Stewart, an assistant 
at the Adjutant-general’s oifico, aged 44. 

4. Mr. J. L. D’Abrcu, aged 41. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. CMiarlnttc Hutchinson, 
widow of the late Mr. W. Hutchinson. 

(i. Mrs. (f. W. Keymer, aged 2«. 

7. Mrs. R. \V. Walters, aged 21. 

9. At Calcutta, Mary, wife of Capt. John llul- 
lock, of the barque F/.g-tnia, aged 34. 

— Miss 11. (!. Purchase, aged 31. 

10. At Calcutta, Arthur 11. Ulecliyndcn, Esq., 
late superintendent of the Calcutta Rmds, ugeil 4»>. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Irvine, wife of Mr. I\ Ir- 
vine, military liepartinrnt, aged 22. 

12. Mr. James Fisher, aged 30. 

13. At Calcutia, Mr. CoUn Lamont, of the brig 
Monarch t aged 29. 

— At Peeprah factory, Tirhoot, Moonshee Jow- 
sahai Sing. He fell a victim to the cause of hu- 
manity, in a successful attempt to extricate a fel- 
low-creature from a burning house: he was so 
severely injured that he ex]»ired in a few hours. 
'J'hc boy, to sai c whom his life was sacrificed, also 
died the same day. 

t'i. Mrs. Helen Lewis, aged 37. 

1(k At Calcutta, Margaret, wife of James Gre- 
gory, E.sq., aged 2.'i. 

17. At Calcutta, Mr. Jolm Thompson. 

In. Mr. 'rhoma^i Christian, aged .‘19. 

— Mr. William ('olliiis. 

— At .Sefbpoor, Mis. Mari De Silva, relict of 
the late Manuel I)e Silva, Esq. 

20. At Gurrawarra, the wife of Capt. W, T. .Sa- 
vary, 4<»lli regt. N.L, aged 29. 

At Calcutta* Mr. John Mills, aged 20. 

— Mrs Rebecca till >son. 

21. At Cliiiisurali, Lieut. John S'pring, of II. M. 
9tli regt. of Foot, aged 20. 

22. At Futteliguih, Brev. Col. C, W. Brooke, of 
the 14th regt. N.L 

-- At Ca-culta, Helen Marin, daughter of the 
l.'ite ('apt. James Miller, .aged 2!>, 

20. At Peer Piihar House near Monghyr, of a 
fever, J<dm Francis I)‘Oy!y, Esq. 

2.1. .Mrs. Mary 'l'hoiiisf):i,’ aged hit- 

29. Mr, Jaiias Milcbi l!, jim., aged 24. 

— AtCa'.cutr.i, Me. V. Kimmins, late* an ossis- 
l.ant to 1). Aiuirt w. Esq., V.uliiaut, aged 27. 

Atar/:i. At CaUulta, C.ipt. Jubii Collie, deputy 
iiiasler-atleiitlcnt, ag-d This gentleman wtw 
one of the oldest i'Iinope,m residents tit India, 
having coinvoni to tliis country alamt sixty years 
ago, when a boy of thirteen or fourteen. 

lAitdif. At Benares, 11. N. Burnaril, Esq., civil 
surgeon. 


Mabrati. 

GOVERNMENT ORDER. 

ntlMMl-MASTElts. 

Fort Sf. G.anff;. Aftril 1’^, IS’Jfi. — Tho 
Ciovcriior in (.'oiiHril is pleased to direct, 
that the ufipDiiitiiu'nt.s of imtive riding- 
masters tif cavalry, smd ridiiig-niuster 
Serjeant ol iiorseanillery, he diseoiitimicd 
from the 1st June nc.xt. 'I'lie ridiat^- 
iiiHster scijeant of horse artillery, heirig 
ill excess t3f the establislimciit of serjeaiits, 
will be borne upon the strength os super- 
numerary , until absorbed. 


COURT-MARTIAL. 

I.JEtJT. J), B HU.MVHREYS. 

Head Quarterfi, Madras, March 24/A 
1830, — At a general court-martial hdd at 
Triehi nopoly, on the 27th Feb. 1836, ami 
continued by adiouriimont, Lieut. David 
ISogue Himiidireys, of the 23d regt. or 
Walhijahliad L. 1 , was arraigned on the 
following cliarges, preferred hy Lieut. T. 
C. Ilawkes, of the same regiment. 



1 ii Regfiier, 

First With scandalous in- 

ikmous' conduct, unbecoming tlie charac- 
ter of fm officer and a gentleman, in the 
following instances : 

1st Instance.-—** In having at Trichino- 
poly, on the 14th of Feb. 1836, made use 
of insultliig expressions to me, in the pre- 
sence of liieut. E W. Kenworthy, of the 
23d regt. L. I. 

2d Instance. — ** In liaving, at the same 
place, on the same day. repeated the 
same insulting expressions to me, in the 
presence of Lieut. T. W. Cooke, of the 
same regiment, and £ns. Robert Wliite 
of the 35th regt. N. 1. 

. Second Charge , — “ For conduet to the 
prejudice of good order and military disci- 
pline, in having at the same time and 
place endeavoured to provoke me to fight 
a duel. 

(Signed) T. C. Hawkks, 

“ Lieut. 23d regt. L. I.** 
** Trichinopoly, Feb. 19th 1836.” 

Upon which charges the Court came 
to the following decision : 

Finding , — That the prisoner is guilty 
of the first instance of the first charge, 
with tlie exception of the word ** infa^ 
mous.'* 

That the prisoner is guilty of the second 
charge. 

Sentence . — Tlie court having found the 
prisoner guilty to the extent above stated, 
cloth sentence him, the said Lieut. D. B. 
Humphreys, of the 2:3d regt. or Wulla- 
jalibad I^. 1., to be discharged the service. 

Recommendation. — The court having 
performed its duty in awarding a punish- 
ment adequate to the ofiTence of which the 
prisoner has been convicted, begs leave 
(in consideration of Lieut. Cooke having 
previously to the prisoner being placed in 
arrest, gratuitously informed him on hear- 
say, that Lieut. Hawkes liad called him 
a blackguard, and thereby having proba- 
bly prevented his making an atonement, 
which would have prevented the charges 
being preferred against him), most res- 
pectfully to recommend the prisoner to the 
consideration of His Exc. the Commander- 
in-chief. 

(Signed) John Wallace, Major, 
45tli N. I., and President. 

Confirmed.— It is aiwa/s with much 
regret that I decline acceding to the re- 
commendation of a court-martial ; but I 
cannot see any sufficient grounds for mer- 
cy with regard cither to the present pro- 
ceedings or to the previous character of 
the prisoner, who has twice before been 
brought to trial, and on a recent occasion 
censured in General Orders (G. O. 18th 
Jan. 1836). 

(Signed) R. W. O* Callaghan, 
Lieut.-gen. and Com.-in-c]iief. 

Mr. D. B. Humphreys is to be struck 
off the strength of the army from the date 
of the publication of this order at Trichi- 
nopoly. 
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CIVIL appointments, Yfec. 

Arthur Brooke, Esq., to be superintendent of 
Government lotteries. 

H. T. Bushby , Esq., to continue to officlste as 
Judge and criminal judge of Bellary, until further 
orders. 

H. Montgomerie, Esq., to act as Udrd judge of 
provincial court of appeal and circuit for northern 
division, during absence of Mr. Thomas, or until 
further orders. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, Ac. 

Fort St, lieorfce, April 5, 1836. — Col. P. Camo 
Ton, 1st L.C., tf> be a brigadier, and to command 
Bangalore, v. Briggs proceeded to Europe. 

Lieut. Col. T. King, 7th N.I., to be command 
Ing officer on Neilghcrry Hills, v. Crewe dec. 

Infantry, Major James Noble, from 29th N.I., 
to be lieiit. col., v. Crewe dec. ; date of com. 31st 
March ItiSil. 

SW/i X.l. Capt. E. T. Hibgame to be major, 
Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) Richard Ilurlock to be capt., 
and Ens. P. G. (laxalet to be licut., in sue. to Nu_ 
ble'^prom. ; date of corns. 31st March 1836. 

April 8 — HtfA JV. J. Ens. W. G. P. Jenkins to be 
lieiit., V. Kenny dec. ; date of coni. 27th March 
1836. 

Gth N.I. Ens. II. T. Gustard to be qn. mast, and 
interp., v. McClean resigned. 

Major E. T. Ilibgarnc, 29th N.I., at his own re- 
quest transferred to invalid estab., from 1st April. 

AjaHl 12 — 2d S. I. Lieut. R. N. Faunce to bo 
captain, and Ens. G. Carr to be licut., v. Lyons 
dec. ; date of ooms. .id April latU. 

23d X.I. Ens. J. II. Tapp to be lieut., v 
Humphreys discharged; date of com. 1st Apri 

urn. 

SDth y,I. Capt. J. S. Wyllie to be major, Lieut. 
C. A. Roberts to Ire capt., and Ens. H. Metcalfe to 
be licut., V. Klbgains invalided ; date of corns. 1st 
April lu:i6. 

April N.I. Ens. T. L. Place to Ire licut., 

V. Gumpertr. dec. ; date of com. 7th April 1836. 

April 22 . — Infantry. Major Francis llalcnian, 
from l.'rth N.I., to be lieut. col., v. Muriel dec.; 
date of cum. loth April 18.36. 

l.Wi N.I. Capt. W. II. .Smith to be irnjorl 
Licut. H. L. Harris to be capt., and Ens. W. Bisse- 
to be lieut., in sue. to Haleman prom. ; date of 
coins, loth April la'Ui. 

22d N.I. Ens. J. B. Layard to be lieut., v. Gl, 
raud dec.; date of com. 16th April 1836. 


FUALOUGHS. 

To Kurope.—XvxW 12. Surg. J. Brown, for 
health. — 22. Assist. Surg. Philip Poole, for health. 

To 5m.— April 8 Capt. T. M. Cameron, Dth 
N.I., for two years, for health (or to Australia). 

Cancelled. — April 22. The leave to Europe 
granted on 5ih Feb. last to Lieut. W. H. 'Welcn, 
26th N.I. 


SHirriNG. 

Arrivals. 

March 30. lAoyds, Garrett, from Covelongt 
ElentioTt Timms, fom Moiilmcin. — 31. Victory, Ili- 
den, from China, Singapore, and Malacca. — April 
2. ll.M.S. Andtmnnche, Chads, from Kedgeree.— 
10. iMwich, HriscoU, from Bombay and Canna- 
nore.— 11. Camille, Baudowen, from Bordeaux 
and Pondicherry.— May 11. Maladm, Eyies, from 
London.— 19. Claudlne, Kemp, from London.— 
Previous to May 25. Kellie Castle, PatulJo, from 
London. 

I^yairtures. 

Arnih 1. lAoyds, Garrett, for Calcutta. — 0 
Protector, Buttanshaw, for l.ondon; Elisabethi 
Kelso, for London; H.M.S. liattlesnake, Hobson, 
on a cruise : H.M.S. Andromache, Cliods, for Pon- 
dicherry.— 12. Ismach, Driscoll, for Calcutta.— 
10. Mangles, Carr, for Calcutta. — 20. Euialie, 
Colndct, for Ckicuita. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Jan. 16. At Moulmein, the lady of Capt. Short! 
Hele« H.M. 62d regt„ of a son. 

27. At Moulmein, the lady of Lieut. Col. Thoa. 
Reid, II. M. 62d regt., of a daughter. 

Afarch 24. Mrs. M. Jans, of a daughter. 

26. Mrs. George Orton, of a son. 

— At Madras, the lady of W. Hamilton Hart, 
Esq., of a son. 

29. At Trichinopoly, the lady of Capt. John 
llyng, Gth 1..C., of a daughter. 

— Mrs. Frederick Gray, of a daughter. 

;)9. At Masullpatam, the lady of Capt. Foord, 
coirimissary of ordnance, of a son. 

Aprils. At Calicut, the lady of Robert Nelson, 
Esq., C..S., of a daughter. 

5. At Trichinopoly, tlielady of Edward Collins, 
Esq., 6ih L.C., of a son. 

(i. At Secunderabad, the lady of Capt. J. Shep- 
herd, 24th N.I., of a daughter. 

7. At Arnec, the lady of Lieut. Nott, H.M. 41st 
<or Welch regt.), of a son. 

10 At Secunderabad, the lady of Lieut. Oakley, 
H.M. 4.5ih regt., of a son. 

— Mrs. G. Cf. White, of a daughter. 

12. At Bcrhamporc, the lady <jf Capt. E. Ro- 
berts, 49th N.I., of a daughter. 

— At Secunderabad, the lady of Assist. Siirg. J. 
Lawrence, .34th L.I., of a son. 

1.3. At Madras, the lady of C'apt. W. P. Mac- 
donald. 41st N.L. of a son. 

28. At Hingolie, the wife of N. A. Woods, Esq., 
surgeon Madras establishment, attached to H.H. 
the Nizam's army, of a son. 

MAKKIAGES. 

March 22. At Bangalore, Capt. Shelley, 20th 
regt. N.I., to Miss Hardy. 

23. At Madras, Mr. 13. D, Tisbury to Miss J. E« 
Martin. 

April 6. At Secunderabad, Lieut. Wm. Ward, 
horse artillery, to Mary Adelaide, youngest daugh- 
ter of tlie late Humphry Mitchell, Es(i., Gemaig, 
Queen's County, Car low. 

9. At Tiichinopoly, W. H. Dayley, Esq., C. S., 
to Henrietta, third surviving daughter of W. Y. 
Ottley, Esq., of Devonshire Street, London. 


OEATIfS. 

March 14. At Cochin, Sophia, wife of John Cal- 
decott, Esq., of Alleppy, aged 19. 

16. J. .S. Hall, Esq., late of the firm of Hall 
and Bainbridgc. 

27 . In camp, near Rutnapore, Lieut, and Brev. 
Capt. II. E. Kenny. ItUli regt. N.I. 

28. At Gullery, Ens. C. H. Worsley, of the 3d 
regt. Lt. infantry. 

31. At Ootacamund, Ncilgherries, Lieut. Col. 
U. Crewe, .3d regt. Lt. Infantry. 

Aprils. At Mangalore, Capt. E. Lyons, of the 
2d regt. N.I. 

7 . At Goomsiir, Lieut, and Brevet Capt. W. 
Oompertz, 4th regt. Native Infantry. 

10. In ramp, at Goomsoor, Lieut. Col. G. Mu- 
riel. 14lh regl. Native Infantry. 

1.6. At Ellore, Lieut. B. T. Giraud, of the 22d 
r^t. Native Infantry. 

.30. Drowned, whilst bathing In the River Adycr, 
in his 2]Bt year, James Blanshard, of the EoW of 
Balcarraf, last surviving son of the late John 
Blanshard, Esq., of the lion. East. India Com- 
pany's naval service* 

Map A. At Bangalore. Lieut. Col. 11. H. Rus- 
sell, of the 8lh legt. Lt. ('avalry. 

Lately. Lieut. Col. W. T. Sneyd, just before ar- 
riving at Madras, on hia way from Hyderabad. 


ISontbai). 

COUBTS-MARTIA1-. 

CAPT. C. HUNTCR. 

Head Quarters, JBombay, April dth, 
1836 — At a general gourt-martial assem- 
bletl at Bombay, on the 26th, and re-as* 
sembled the aist March 1836, and of 


•Bondfa^. Ill 

which Lieut. -col. W. Fendall of H.M. 
d-th L. Drags., is president, Capt. C. 
Hunter, of the 16th regt, N. I., was tried 
on the following charge t 

“ I charge Lieut, now Capt. C. Hun- 
ter, of the 16th Bombay, N.I. with highly 
disgraceful conduct, unbecoming the cha- 
racter of an officer or gentleman in the 
following instances ; 

1st Instance. — “ For the most scanda- 
lous conduct, in purloining or causing to 
be purloined from within my premises, 
situated in the camp of Poona, on or about 
the 19th of June 1835, an unopened and 
wafered letter of mine, and producing the 
same (witli the wafer broken) in an open 
state, at an European general court-mar- 
tial, assembled at Poona on the 28th day 
of Dec. 18;i5. 

2d Instance.—** For falsely, malicious- 
ly, and knowingly, stating in an official 
letter lie forwarded to the address of the 
principal collector of Poona, dated the 
20th day of June 1835, that 1 had refused 
to give the information he sought, res- 
pecting a supposed claim mtide against 
me by Subedar Moo tee Ram, of the Poo- 
na police corps, or words to that effect, 
when he was well aware that I had fur- 
nished him with all the information 1 pos- 
sessed on this head, in an official commu- 
nication 1 wrote him on the subject on or 
about the 15th day of June 183.3. 

3<1 Instance. — ** For, in a most ungentle- 
manlike manner, breaking the promise he 
made to me, shortly after my making over 
charge of the Poona police corps, then in 
my house in Poona, in June 1835, in not 
distributing a sum of money amounting to 
24-7 rupees or tliereabouts, according to 
the condition he promised me he would 
adhere to, on receiving that sum of money, 
amongst the men of the police corps. 
Early in the month of June 1835 I found 
it wtis still in his, Lieut., now Capt., Hun- 
ter's possession on my return to Poona in 
the month of November 1835. 

(Signed) *' Wm. Lostg, 

Lieut. 8th N. I.** 

Finding and Sentence . — Tlie court hav- 
ing maturely considered all that has been 
brought forward on the prosecution, and 
the prisoner having declined to make any 
defence, is of opinion, that the prisoner 
Capt. C. Hunter of the 16th N. I. is 

Not guilty of the first instance. 

Not guilty of the second instance. 

Not guilty of the third instance of tlic 
charge preferred against’ him. 

The Court does, therefore, most fully 
and honourably acquit him, Capt. C. 
Hunter, of all and every part of the said 
charge ; and the court is further of opinion, 
that the several instances of the charge are 
groundless and malicious. 

Approved and Confirmed. 

(Signed) John Keane, 

Lieut, Gen. Com. -in-chief. 
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Capt. Hunter Jias been released from 
arrest and ordered to return to his duty. 

LIEUT. AKD AOJ. F. CRISTALL. 

Head Quarters, Homibay, April 5th, 
1836. — At a general court-martial assem- 
bled at Bombay on the 2(5th March 1836, 
and of which Lieut. -col. \V. Fcntlall, of 
H. M*8 j 4th L. Dnigs. is president, Lieut, 
and Adj. F. Cristall. of the 8th regt. N. 1. 
was tried on the following charge ; — 

“ I charge IJeiit. and Adj. F. Cristall, 
of the 8th Bombay N. I., with liighly dis. 
graceful conduct, unbecoming the clnTae- 
ter of an officer or gentleman, in the fol- 
lowing instances 

1st InstJince. — “ For having, whilst 
upon oath at an European general c«mrt- 
martial assembled in tJie camp of Poona, 
on the 20th Dec. T835, withheld the 
whole truth when giving his evidence on 
the part of the prosecution, in thus depo- 
.sing to a question, put to him by the 
prosecutor : * I do not think it w.'is re- 
ceived till the 1.3th or 14th of July, Imt it 
bore the date of tlic 8th,* thereby implying 
that I had been 5 or 6 days in furnishing 
the explanation I was culled upon for, 
relative to Lieut. C. Hunter’s serious com- 
plaint by the commandant of the garrison, 
on the 7th of July 1835; when he, Lieut, 
and Adj. F. Cri.stall, must have been well 
aware that the explanation called for was 
afforded by me on the 8th of July, and 
returned to me by him, with an official 
letter conveying the commandant’s request 
that 1 would omit the word * duplicity*, on 
the 10th July 1^35. 

2d Instance. — “ For having on the same 
day, at the above-mentioned European 
general court-martial, falsely stated, whilst 
upon oath, that the letter he had authen- 
ticated as being received on the 13th or 
14th of July 1835, was the original one I 
forwarded to him, bearing date the 8th, he 
being M'ell aware tfiat it was not sueli, and 
that my original letter of tin; 8th i?istant, 
bad been returned to me for alteration. 

3d Instance. — “ For having also, on 
the same day, at the same European gene- 
ral court* martial, falsely stated upon oath, 
that the altered letter, bearing date 8th 
July 1835, was, to the best of his belief, ‘ in 
my handwTiting when he, from the fre- 
quent correspondence I have had from 
time to time with him on various objects 
(in my own hand- writing}, must liave been 
aware to the contrary. 

(Signed) Wm. Long, 

Lieut. 8th N. I. 

JRemsed Finding and Sentence, — 'i'he 
court having maturely considered the ob- 
servations contained in the letter from his 
Exc. the Commander-in-chief's military 
secretary, together with the prosecutor's 
rep]y» comes to the following opinion, 
viz : 

That tii0;^ri8oner Lient. F. Cristall, of 
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the 8cb regt. N.I , is not guilty of the 1st 
instance. 

Not guilty of the 2d instance. 

Not guilty of the 3d in.stance of the 
clinrge preferred against him. ^ 

The Court does, therefore, most fully 
and honourably acquit him, Lieut. F. 
CriKtall, of all and every part of the said 
charge, and is further of opinion, that tlu* 
first and scirond instances of the charge; 
are groundless and vexatious, and the tliird 
instance groundless and vindictive. 

Approved and Confirmed. 

(Signed) ,1. Keank, 
Lieut. Gen. Com. -in -Chief. 

Lieut, and Adj. F. Cristall has been 
released from arrest, .and ordered to return 
to bis duty. 

ENS. D. D. ClfAnWICK. 

Head Quarters, Homhay^ April lOM, 
18.36. — At a general coiirt-marti.al assem- 
bled at Bomlmy, on the2()th Mureli 18.36, 
and continued by adjournment and rc-as- 
semblcd on the 4th April 18?16, and of 
which Lieiit -Col. W. Feiidall.of II. M. 
4th I/ight Drags., is president, Ens. D. 
D. Chadwick, 8th regt. N. I. (placed in 
arrest by order of Maj. W. D. llohcrtsoii, 
commanding the same regiment) was 
tried on the following charges : — 

First Charge . — For conduct unbecom- 
ing tlie character of an officer and a gen- 
tleman, subversive of good order and 
discipline, as well as in direct dlsobcdienco 
of a general order by the Coinninnder-in- 
chief, in India, dated 22d June 1822, and 
re-publisiied at this Presideiicy, in general 
orders by the Corninander-in -chief, dated 
26tli Oct. 1825, ill writing, or causing to 
be WTiitcn and published, a letter addres- 
sed to the Editor of the Bombay Cazette^ 
under the assumed signature of Eijiiite,” 
dated Chowpatty, 24th Aiig. 18.35, wJiieh 
was published in No. 2513 of the said 
newspaper, on the 26th day of Aiig. 1 8.3.), 
ill which said letter he, Ens. 1). 1). (’liad- 
wick, commented on and held up to pub- 
lic reprobation and contempt the i;ondiicl 
of a certain field officer in charge of a 
regiment, with reference to the degrad<'i- 
tiun of a havildar, he, Ens. Chadwick, 
meaning by such field officer, Major Ro- 
bertson of the 8th regt. N. I., Jiis imme- 
diate commanding c^cer, and referring 
to a transaction in wdiieh he. Major Ro- 
bertson, was concerned, about eleven 
months before, although under circum- 
stances which bore a very different com- 
plexion from tliat given to it in the said 
letter. 

Second Charge . — For conduct unbe- 
coming the character of an officer and a 
gentleman, injurious to the character of 
his said commanding officer, tending to 
produce discontent in, and to subvert the 
discipline of the 8th ref^. of N. I., in fidsely 
stating in the letter above mentioned. 
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that the officer in chaise of the regiment 
he alluded to, meaning the naid Major 
llobertson, bis commanding officer, had 
exacted from the havildar said to have 
been degraded, a service highly deroga- 
tory and obnoxious to him as a soldier, 
detrimental to the service at large, and 
in direct disobedience of orders. 

Third Charge , — For conduct unbecom- 
ing the cluiracter of an officer and a gen- 
tleman, in falsely stating and insinuating, 
at various times between the said ^Ith 
day of Aug. 1835 and the 24fth of Feb. 

to Ens. Charles Grey, I.ieut. Alfred 
Thomas, and other officers of tlie 8th regt. 
at Bombay, that he, Ens. Chadwick, was 
not the author of the letter signed 
“ Equitc*’ alluded to in the foregoing 
charges, and also attempting, by the date 
of the letter and otherwise, to fix the 
authorship of the said letter on other 
officers. 

Upon which charges the court came to 
the following decision : 

Rinding j and Sentence. — The Court 
having maturely weighed and considered 
the evidence before it, is of opinion tliat 
the prisoner, Ens. D. D. Chadwick is, 

Guilty of the first charge, with the ex- 
ception of the words “and a gentleman 

Guilty of the second charge, with the 
exception of the words “ and a gcntle- 
inair' 

Not guilty of the third charge. 

'Phe Court having found the prisoner 
guilty as above specified, in breach of the 
articles of war, in such case made and 
provided, does therefore sentence him, 
Ens. David Dempster Chadwick, of the 
8th regt. N. I., to be suspended from rank, 
I)ay, and allowaiures for a period of six 
<'a1eiidar months ; and further to be se- 
verely reprimanded in such manner us his 
Exc. the Commander-in-chief may direct. 

(Signed) W. Fknoat.i., 

Lieut. -col. and Fresident. 

The Court having maturely re-coiisi- 
dered their finding on the second charge, 
together with the remarks of his Exc. 
the Commander-in-chief thereon, as con- 
veyed in the letter to the president, dated 
IGth inst., come to the following opinion : 

Revised finding on the 2d Charge. — 
That the prisoner, Ens. Chadwick, is 
guilty of the 2d charge, with the excep- 
lioii of the words and a gentleman," as 
they acquit him of intentional falsehood 
in making the statement referred to therein. 

The Court adhere to their former sen- 
tence. 

(Signed) W. Fekdall, 
President. 

Approved and confirmed, — and Ens. 
D. D. Chadwick, of the 8th regt. N. L, 
is^^bereby severely reprimanded accor- 
dingly. 

(Signed) John Keane, Lieut. Gen. 

and Com -in- Chief. 

^siad,Jburn, N.S. Vol. 2 1 . No. 82. 
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The suspension awarded Kns, Chad* 
wick by tlie foregoing sentence is to com- 
mence from this date. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, Ac. 

Judicial Department. 

March 30. Mr. W. Birdwood to act for Mr. 
Richardson as assistant judge and session judge of 
Surat for detached station of Broach. 

Mr. A. Hornby to act for Mr. Birdwood as ditto 
ditto of Ahmednuggur for detached station of 
Dhoolia. 

Mr. A. Remington to act for Mr. Hornby as 
ditto ditto of Tannah. 

A^l 13. Lieut. J. H. G. Crawford, of engineers, 
to be assistant magistrate In sillah of Ahmed- 
nuggur, and Lieut. J. Estridge, also of same corps, 
to be assistant magistrate in zillah of the Cemkan, 
under provisions of Act No. XIV. of 1835. 

16. Lieut. R. Shortreed, 14th N.I., to' be as- 
sistant magistrate in Deccan, under provisions 
of Act No. XIV. of 1835. 

Mayli. Capt. R. Foster, of engineers, to he 
assistant magistrate in zillahs of Ahmednuggur, 
Poona, and the Conkan, under provisions of ditto. 

4. Lieut. J. R. Lumlcy, 9th Bengal N.I., to lie 
an ajssi.stant in Thuggee ilepartment, with powers 
of assistant magistrate in districts of Ahmetinug- 
gur, Poona, Conkan, and Dharwar, under provi- 
sions of ditto. 

17. Mr. George Rousseau to act as examiner on 
equity side of supreme court, until further orders t 
date 9th May. 

General Department. 

Awil 20. Mr. Henry Brown to act as deputy 
civil auditor, and deputy mint ma.stor, during al^ 
seiu'c of Mr. Gregor Grant, on mod. cert., from 
date of Mr. Dnveton’s resuming his duties as civil 
auditor and mini master. 

MnyX J. P. Willoughby, Esq., secretary to 
government in secret, political, and judicial de- 
ar tments, to be secretary in attendance on Right 

Ion. the Governor. 

W. H. Wathen, Esq., and R. H. Townsend, 
E.sq., to conduct Mr. Willoughby’s duties in se- 
cret, politiciii, and judicial departments. 

Political Department. 

April 13. Capt. .1. Outram, 23d N.I., to be ih>] 1- 
tical agent in the Mahoe Caunta. 

Lieut. W. Lang, 21st N.l , to be tlrst assistant 
to political agent in Katteewar. 

Ens. T. M. Dickinson, 14th N.I., to be second 
assistant to ditto ditto. 

Territorial Department — Revenue. 

May 2. Mr. J. Gordon to be first assistant to col- 
lector of Kaira. 

11. Mr. J. S. Law to be second assistant to col- 
lector of IBelgaiim. 

Lieut. Col. H. Pottinger, resident in Cutch, re- 
sumed charge of the residency on the 28th Feb. 

Capt. S. Hemicll, assistant to the resident in the 
Persian Guif, assumed charge of his duties on the 
3d April 1&35. 

Mr. A. A. C. Forbes was examined in theprinted 
regulations of government on the 4th April, by a 
committee assembled for that purpose, and was 
found well qualified to enter in the transaction of 
public business. 

FurloughSt S[e . — March 9. Mr. P. Bacon, to Eu- 
rope, for health.— 30. M^. Morrison, resident in 
Persian Gulf, to Neelgherries and the sea, for one 
year, for health.— Mr. j. S. Law, to presidency and 
Mahabuleshwur Hills, for one month, for h^th. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, See. 

Bombay Caetle, March 9, 183b\— Assist. Snrg. S. 
Fraser to perfonn duties of civil surgeon at nresi- 
dency, in consequence of Surg. McLennan being 
unable to attend to them, from ill health. . 

March 23.— Capt. C. Hunter, 18th N.I., com- 

P 
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iMndiBg PooM p6UaeflDrp«, pteeed al ditpoial of 

COIii.-ln-chM; wntU fiitthercMNlaB. 

IforeA 84.-Mi^ T. M. Bailie, 94th N.I.. to 
anume oommana of itation of Baxoda from lit 
Maxdi, aa a temponuy arrangement. 

2(Mh Jr I. Lieut, and Brev. Cant. H. H. Hobson 
to beadj.. v. Lang proceeded to Europe} date 31st 
Jan. 183o. 

TOth I/,1. Lieut. W. S. Adams to be capt., and 
Ens. T. R. Prendergast to be lleut., in sue. to Pel- 
ham transf. to invalid estab. 

Lieut. C. Lodge, S6th, to act as qu. mast, and 
Intorp. in Hindoostaneeand Mahratta languages to 
M N.I., until further orders. 

Assist. Surg. Robert Brown, m.d., to act as de- 
puty medical storekeeper at Ahmedabad, during 
absence of Assist. Surg. J. J. Cunningham on leave 
to Cape of Good Hope. 

Mdrefk 99i— Col. J. Morse, 10th N. I., tern- 
Itorarily to command Sholmoor Brigade, during 
absence of Brigadier Litchfield on sick cert, at 
Nciigherrics, or until further orders. 

The following temporary arrangements con- 
firmed : — Lieut. F. Jackson, 24th N.I., to act as 
adJ. to that regt., during absence of Lieut. Ramsay, 
on sick cert, to Neilgnerries.— Capt. C. Denton, 
S4th N.I., to act as intern, in Hindoostanee to that 
Fggt., during absence of Dieut. Shepheard. 

j/mil 4. — Lieut. Col. T. Stevenson, and Lieut. 
W. T. Whitlie, horse artillery, to proceed to Cal- 
cutta on duty, as members of a committee to be 
assembled there on 1st May next. 

jipHl IL— The following temporary arrange- 
ments confirmed Brev. Capt. J. S. Ramsay, 4th 
N.I., to act as qu.-mast. and paym. to that regt., 
during absence of Lieut. Lucas on court-martial 
duty.— 2d Lieut. T. Gaisford, of artill., to act as 
iuterp, in Mahratta language to Golundauzc Bat., 
from 29th March, until further orders.— Lieut. II. 
Warden, 5th N.I., to act as (tu.-inast. to that regt., 
during absence of Lieut. Brown on duty at pre- 
sident. — Ens. E. C. Cotgrave and Lieut. R. W. 
Horne, 8th N.I., former to act as adj., and latter 
as qu.-ma8t. and interp. to that regt., consequent 
on trial of Lieut, and Adj. F. Cristall. 

jipril 13.— 21«t ir.I. Capt.W. Cavaye to be major, 
Lieut. A. Bumes to be capt., and Ens. C. F. Chris- 
tie to be lleut., in sue. to Mason retired ; date Hth 
April 1836. 

Mai. J. Keith (having returned from furlough 
on 7th April) to resume nis duties as dci)uty adj. 
general of army. 

April 18. — The following temporary arrange- 
ments confirmed Lieut. W. B. Salmon, Ibth 
N.I., to act as interp. in Hindoostanee language to 
5th do., during absence of Lieut. Brown on duty at 
presidency. — Lieut. P. K. Skinner, 9th N.I., act- 
um sub-assist, coin. gen. at Deesa, to act as major 
or brigade at that station, until arrival of ('apt. 
Wilson, or until further orders. — Lieut. W. B. 
Salmon, 19th N.I., to act as interp. to regt. of 
Europ. Inf., during absence of Ideut. Stiles on 
leave at presidency.— Lieut. H. S. Watkin, 15th 
N.I., to pCTform duties of adj. to detachment of 
tliat regt. at Taiina, during absence of Lieut. 
Cotgrave on sick cert, to presidency. 

7th N.L Lieut. G. B. Lloyd to be adj., v. Fal- 
lon resigned the situation ; date Ist April 1836. 

Surg. D. C. Bell to have charge of Native Gene- 
ral Hospital, and Assist. Surg. S. Fraser to con- 
tinue to peiform duties of civil surgeon at presi- 
dency, during absence of Surg. J. McLennan per- 
mittm to proceed to MahaUeshwur Hills on sick 
certificate. 

April 19.— Sure. C. Kane to act as medical store* 
kbeper at presidency, during absence of Surg. 
Walker, m.d., on furl, to Cape of Good Hope. 

.^i/25.— *Lieut. J. Vincent to be acting engineer 
ftt Bdgsunn, until further orders, v. Peat. 

Lieut. T. Studdert to he an assistant to superin- 
tendent of roads, tanks, 4ec., v. Vincent. 

Lieut. G. B. Munbee to be an assistant to in- 
specting engineer of N.D. A., v. Studdert. 

Lieut. W« S. Stuart to be assistant to superin- 
tending engineer at presidency. 

The Ibllowing teimiorary arrangements con- 
flnneds— Ens. H. W. DIggle, 13th N.I., to act as 
interp. to 3d L.C., from date of Lieut. Bradford's 
wrignatkm of tlie ittiiatioii*<*>Siis. G. H. Rbbert- 


son, SSUi Kr.L, io adt itt aiQ. to Nat. Vet Bat.« 
finciagabamce of Ens. Hogg, on leave, to presi- 
dency .—Brev. Col. J. Morse, 10th N.I., to assume 
command of starim of Belgaum, from 17th Jan. 
laat, during absence of Brig. Gen. Gilbert on tour 
of ^pecUon.— Ens. J. Taft, 6th N.L, to act as 
furl adj. and commissariat agent at Surat, durina 
absence of Brev. Capt Hughes on leave to presi- 
dency. — Surg. R. Wight, 3a L.C., to act as tur- 

S on to division and statical staff at Deesa, from 
th March. 

Rew. of Artillery. 2d-Lleut. E. Pottinger to be 
Ist-Lleut, V. Lechmere prom. ; date 2(tth Aug. 

13rA N.J. Lieut. A. Bradford to be capt, v. 
Oakes retired ; date 20th Aug. 1835.— Ens. 11. La- 
vJe to be lieut., v. Cooke dec. ; date 9th Nov. 1835. 

Lieut C. D. B. Prescott, 5th N.I. Ca cadet of 
se isou 1820), to have brevet rank of captain from 
27th March 1836. 

Capt. A. C. Peat, executive engineer at Bel- 
gaum, placed at dis{K)£al of Com.-in-chlef, to be 
ap)H)inted to command of engineer corps at Se- 
roor. 

Lieut. A. M. llaslcwood, 3d N.I., who was ap- 
pointed to act as adi. to that regt.. under date Ist 
Feb. lost, roufirined in that situation, v. Edmonds 
resigned the appointment 

2B.— Ens. H. J. Barr, 8th N.I., to be qu- 
mast.aiui interp. in 11 indoostanc^ language to Ma- 
rine Battalion, v. Dickinson. 

April X). — Lieut. D. C. Graham, 19th N.I.. to 
command Bhcel rnriis in Candcish. and Lieut. F. 
H. Brown, 2.^ do., to be second in command of 
same corps ; date 26th April. 

Lieut. T. Bdmunds, .Id N.I., to he aid-de-camp 
to Right Hou. the (.overnor, from Ist April 1836, 
V. Davidson xasigned. 

Lieut. T. B. Hamilton, 1st L.C., to be extra 
aid-de-camp to Right Hon. the Governor. 

Afay 4. — Lieut. II. J. Woodward, Europ. Regt., 
to act as adj. to that regt., from 13th April, as a 
temp, arrangement. 

Ens. 11. 1). Stuart, 14th N.I., to Lake charge of 
bazaar, and to act as staff oflPicer at Ahmedabad, 
conseiiuent am deiiarturc of the deputy assist, ail^. 
general to Dgesa on tluty. 

Ens. li. T. Vincent, 7th N.I., to act as adj. to 
Guzerat Prov. Bat., during absence of Ens. Gor- 
don on duty at Presidency. 

Afrtv 7.— Lieut. T. I>. Fallon, 7th N.I., to take 
charge of pay depaitinent nortliern div. of army, 
during absence of ('apt. Ord at presidency. 

Lieut. T. Eyre, .3d L.C., to act os adj. and qu. 
mast, to that regt., during absence of Lieuts. Ma- 
Ict and Reeves. 

Ens. A. B. Ilathbone, 24th N.I., to act as adj. to 
that regt. during alMeiicc of Lieut. Ramsay on sick 
cert, to Ncclgiicrrics. 

Ens. .1. C. Wright, 9th N.L, to act as a^. to 
detachment sUtiuiied at Broach, consisting of 300 
rank and file. 

Lieut. R. Farquhar, fith N.L, to act as interp. 
to engineer corps, until further orders. 

Permitted to Retire from Service . — April 1.3. Major 
E. Mason, 2l8t N.L, on pension of his rank, from 
8th April. 

Returned to duty, from Ewro/ie.— April 7* Lieut. 
T. R. Stewart, 8th N.I — Ens. C. W. Prother, 
4th N.L— 25. Lieut. A. Welstead, 2l8t N.I.— Ens. 
J. G. J. Johnstone, 10th N.I. 

Major F. Schuler received charge of the grand 
arsenal on the 9th March. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe . — March 24. Capt. T. Gidley, 11th 
N.I., for health.— April 11. Lieut. G. Hippon, 81st 
N.L, for health. — Ens. C. Grey, 8th N.L, for 
bealUu — April 13. Lieut. S. C. Baldwin, SOthJN.I., 
for health.— 14. Assist. Surg. David Clark, for 
health.— 21. Capt. £. Walter, 3il L.C^, on private 
affiiirs.— May 12. Capt. G. More, 94th N.L* Her 
health. 

To Afa/ia6if/orAtottr.— March 3* Brig. Gen. Bal- 
ter, for health (also to the Deccan). 

To Sto.-MirGh 4. Lieut. O. K. Mann, (ff drtil- 
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.lqr|^fQrelg|)teeii months, for holth (to the aouth- 

Ih Mardifl4. Cornet Wnu Loch, 

td L.C., from 10th April to 10th Oct. next, on 
private aflUn. 

Guio^M^April it. The fhrlough to Europe 
granted to Lieut. W. Chambers, 13tn N.I., under 
3^ 19th Dec. last. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT. 

PROMOTIONS, Ac. 

^prU 26.— The following promotions are made in 
supercession of those announced in G.O.’s dated 
14th July 1035 and 19th Jaii. last.— Commanders 
E. W. Harris to be capt., v. Mincbin retired, date 
of com. 1st April 1035*. J. Sawyer to be capt., v. 
Elwoiidec.: date 18th June 10:{5.—Lieuta. J. U. 
Rowband to be coinmandi'r. v. Harrison retired, 
date 7th Feb. 1835; Wells to be commander, v. 
Harris prom., date 1st April 10:i5: W. Igglei^don 
to be commander, v. Sawyer prom., date 18th 
June 1035.— Midshipmen F. whitelock to be lieut., 

V. Hodges dec., date Aug. 1834 ; J. Bowring to be 
lieut, V. Wybard dec., date 2d Jan. 10:i5 ; J. F. 
Prentice to be lieut, v. Harrison dec., date3Uth 
Jan. 1835; G. ^uanbrough to be lieut., v. Ruw> 
band prom., date 7th F^. 1835 ; J. W. Young to 
be lieut., v. Quanbrough invalided, date Kith 
Feb. 1035; J. Buckle to be liciit., v. Wells prom., 
date 1st April 11135: C. F. Warden to be lieut , v. 
Peters dec., date 22d May 1835; A. H. Gordon to 
be lieut., V. Igglesdon prom., date 18tli June 1835; 

W. Jardine to be lieut., v. Rose dec., date 2Uth 
Nov. 1835. 

Furlougfut, Sfc — March 23. Commander W. 
Denton, to Deccan, for six months, for health. — 
Mr. Midship. G. Quanbrough, to remain on Ma- 
labiir Coast, till 1st Nov., on private affairs. — 
Lieut. H. Ornisby, to Europe. — April 13. Mr. 
Midship. Bird, to Europe, for health. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrimlft, 

March 26. Goleonda, Bell, from China.— Am il 

1. Eucleitt .Smith, from Liverpool. — 2. Jo/tn 
atanipt Young, from Liverpool. — .'!. Clairmont, 
Stewart, from lied Sea, 5ec. ; H. C. cutter Ner- 
budduf Corlcss, from Sea.— 5. H. M.S. ibiMpUt 
Quin, from Trincomallee. — 6. Mermaid, Chapman, 
from London and Ceylon. — 0. Charles Forints, W iJ- 
lis, from China and Singapore- — 13. Sj/ed Khan, 
Mackinnon, from China. — 15. Marquis of Has- 
tings (i'ortugucse), Dc .Senna, from Macao and 
Penang. — I7. Caledonia, Stroyan, from Liver- 
pool.— 19. Gleneig, Langley, frtiin China, Madras, 
«c.— 20. Virginia, llullocK, from Calcutta — 24. 
Aurelia, De Barrow, from Macao. — May 1. 
11 . M.S. Winchester, Sparshott, from Mangalore. — 

2. Governor, McKic, from LiverpcKil ; Childe Ha- 
rold, Willis, from London and Cape; Gentw, 
Black, from Greenock. — (j. ll.C. brig of Wcir 
Euphrates, Rogers, from Muscat. — 7* H. C. 
schooner Shannon, Warry, from Mfx;ha (with 
London Mail of ist Jan.).— 9. Celina, Chambers, 
from Bordeaux. — 11. William Turner, Leirch, 
Dorn London. — 13. Jggleboruugh, Rickett, from 
Liverpool.— 14. Hanger, Guy, from Liverpool. — 
15. Upton Castle, Duggan, from Loudon and Cape; 
Nestor, Cluncs, from Liverpool; Hindustan, Pat- 
tison, from ditto ; Muuntstuart Klphinstone, Small, 
from Glasgow; John Barry, Robson, from Syd- 
ney.— 17. Cleveiand, Morley, from London.— 20. 
lAntin, Gillman, ftom Liverpool.— 22. Minerva, 
M'Pherson, from ditto. — 23. Mary White, Gar- 
rington, from Sunderland. — XilcnAetm, Brown, 
from Llanelly. 

Departures, 

March 28. Namrin, Guerin, for Cochin.— 
Aphii. 2. Grenada, Sullivan, fer Llveriiool.— 3. 
Good Success, Durant, for China ; Swallow, Adams, 
for Ceylon.— 8. iJssMan, Kellock, for Liver- 
pool.— 4. Richard Walker, ('idler, for Liverpool. 
—14. H.M.S. Victor, Crosier, for Colombo.— 18. 
JWmira, Loader, for Colombo and London.— 24. 
Adelaide, Steel, for China.— 3U. Ruparell, Ba(the- 
lemy, for Madras and Calcutta.— May 3. H.M. 
•loop Raleigh, Quin, to sea; CSanton, Gibson, for 
Liverpool.— 4. Buelee, Smith, for Liverpool.— 7. 
^ted Khan, McKinnon, for Chinas CUUmumt, 
Stewart, for Calcutta. —8. Hannah, McGregor, 


and Fart William, Fraser, both for China.- 10. 
rirglttie,^Hullttck, for Calcutta.— 19. Caieikmia, 
Stroyan, for Liverpool.— 13. John Stamn, Young, 
for Liverpool.— 15. H. C. eloop-of-war mpMnatone, 
Lowe, for Persian Gulf. — 17. Paeeoa, Mor/^, for 
China. — 19. Mermaid, Chapman, for Londem.— 
23. Gonemim, Mackey, for LiverpooL— 25. Wil^ 
Ham Turner, Leitch, for LiverpooL 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

March 13. At Kotagherry, Ncilgherries, the 
lady of Commander Houghton, l.NT, of a son. 

22. At Colaba, the lady of Lieut. F. Ayrton, . 
artillery, of a son (since dead). 

Apt^l 1. At Belgaum, Mrs. llcynon, of a son. 

2. At Belgaum, Mrs. Taylor, of a son. 

— At Seroor, the lady 01 Capt. Stack, 3d L. C., 
of a son. 

3. At Bombay, the lady of M. Brown, £sq.» 
C.S., of a son. 

— At Poonah, the lady of Capt. Lloyd, 2d or 
Queen's Royals, of a son. 

0. At Poona, the lady of Major George Jervis, 
Engineers, of a daughter. 

10. At Da|)oolie, the lady of Alex. Duncan, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

10. At Belgaum, the lady of Ensign Johnston, 
of a son. 

17. At Riitnagherry, the lady of C. H. Harri- 
son. Esq.. C.S., of a son. 

21. AtCulabah, Mrs. T. T. Von Geyer, of a 
daughter. 

29. At Bombay, the lady of James Wright, Esq., 
of a son (since dead). 

30. At l*oona, the lady of W. Carstairs, Esq., 
surgeon 19th N.I., of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

April 20. At Bhooj, John Bourchier, m.d., to 
Sophia, second daughter of Edward Phillips, m.d., 
of Winchester, Hants. 

.'10. At Poona, Lieut. W. Scott Adams, deputy 
assistant qii. mast, general, to Helen, youngest 
daughter of the late Capt Methven, R.N. 

May 17. At'Byculla, William Morgan, Esq., to 
ILarrictt, eldest daughter of Lieut. Weekes, R.N. 

Lately. At Bombay, Edward El won. Esq., to 
Jane, eldest daughter of the late Mr. John Wil- 
liams, of the engineer department. 

DEATHS. 

March 31. Eliza, wife of Edward (7rant, Esq., 
judge and session judge of Abmedabad. 

April 9. Near Bancote, in his 23d year, Lieut. 
John Skirruw, of the engineers, second son of W. 
Mkirrow, Esn., of Lincoln’s Inn, one of his Ma- 
jesfy’s council. 

27. At Bombay, Robert Kirkham, Esq., aged 33. 
May 8. At Boinliay, Mr. B. J. Beatty. 

14. After .1 few d.*iys’ illness, on the Mahablcsh- 
wur-hllls. Major Willifam Miller, of the Bombay 
regt. of artillery, and judge advocate general of 
Uiearmy. 

19. In the Fort, Mr. W. V. Reel, civil architect. 
iMtdy. At Kavel, Mrs. Monica Barretto, widow 
of the late Mr. Jose Barretto, aged 62. 


iffrslon. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &C. 

Feb. 26. G. H. Cripps, Esq., to be district judge 
of district court of Galle. 

J. W. Huskisson, Esq., to be government agent, 
collector of customs, and fiscal for eastern pro- 
vince. 

C. Webster, Es^., to be district judge of court of 
Mannar, and assistant to government agent for 
northern province, and assistant to collector of 
customs. 

R. Atherton, Esq., to be assistant to goveni- 
mrat agent gt Jaflha. 

T. Lavaliiere, Esq., to be assistant to collector 
of customs at Jaflha. 

C. P. Walker, Esq., to be district Judge of dls- 
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triet court of Use Uandt, and aMistant to collec- 
tor of customs at Rayts. 

Mar^ 1. Lieut W. Morris to be actiuff district 
judmof district court of Hambantotte, and assis- 
tant to govemmeut agent for southern province. 

SB. Griffith Jones, Esq., staif-surgeon, to be su- 
perintendent-general of vaccination and principal 
aVril medical officer in this island. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrival at Colombo.— April 23. Swallow, firom 
Bombay.— 26. H.M.S. Victor, from ditto. — 30. 
Commodore, from Liverpool and Cape.— May 1. 
IMmira, from Bombay ; and Andromache, from 
Portsmouth.— 2. Symmetty, firom London. — 21. 
Sir Chartea Malcolm, from Plymouth and Sey- 
chelles.— 30. H.M.S. Jupiter, from Calcutta. 

D^rturea from ditto. — ^Aprll 7. Valleufield, for 
London. — 28. Swallmv, for Madras. — May 4. 
Ptdmira, for Ltmdon.— 6. Andromachie, for Bom- 
bay. — 15. Symmetry, for Trincomallee.— 24. Com- 
modore, for London.^une 5. H.M.S. Jupiter, for 
England. 

Arrivata at Galle.— April 27. Janet, from Co- 
lombo. — May 3. Atherton, from London and Cape. 

Departureafrom ditto.— May 3. Janet, for Lon- 
don i and Ayrton, for Madras and Calcutta. 

Arrival at Trincomallee. — May IG. Thomas 
Dougall, from Mauritius, bound to Liverpool. 

BIRTH. 

Aprils. At Colombo, the lady of Lieut. Henry, 
H.M; 97th regt, of a son. 


Hero, from CakuUa and Singapore,— JBlICii, from 
Batavia.— AoMs/ee, from Manilla. 

■ Bsnarfurss.— April 1. Amo, for Boston: Hero, 
for Manilla.— 8. Roman, for New York— 11. Pan- 
aittart, for Loudon ; Bombay Caatle, for Bombay ; 
Sir Herbert Common, for Singapore and Bombay ; 
and Thetia, for Calcutta.— 20. Thomas tuwry, for 
London. 


HKATHS. 

March 6. At Llntin, on board the Lady Grant, 
Mr. Plaxton, chief officer of that vessel. This 
gentleman was killed by a ball from a musket (not 
known to be loaded), which went off accidentally 
whilst in the hands of Mr. Page, chief officer of 
the IVah/cTnar. 

iMtely. Tolsin, one of the Great Council of the 
Nation. 


JArU) South 

LAW APPOINTMENTS. 

April 19. Ilis Honour Mr. Justice Dowling to act 
as chief justice during absence of his Honour Fran- 
cis Forbes, Esii., who has obtained leave of ab- 
sence to proceed to England for a time, in conse- 
quence of ill-health. 

John Kinchela, Esq., LL.D., attorney-general, 
to act as an assistant judge of Supreme C'ourt. 
during employment of his Honour James Dow- 
ling, Esq., as chief justice. 

John Hubert Plunkett, Esq., solicitor-general, 
to act as attorney-general, during employment of 
his Honour Jolm Kinchela, Esq., as an assistant 
judge of Supreiue Court. 


Slutrh Ilnhta. 

SHIPPING. 

Arriveda at Batavia — April 7. Malcolm, from 
LiverpooL— 11. Venua, from Gottenburgh.— 15. 
Abeona, from Liverpool.— 20. Minerva, from Am- 
aterdam.— 20. Altyttn, from Rio de Janeiro.— 25. 
Adetaar, from Canton. — May 4. Favorite, from 
Singapore: CMha, from the Clyde.— JVn7i/) the 
l«r, from Liverpool. — 12. Jtardaster, nnd Kllen, 
both from Sydney. — 21. Clyde, from Sydney. 

Departures from ditto.— April 23. Malcolm, for 
Singapore.— May 9. Philip the Ut, for China.— 20. 
Clutha, for Singapore. 

Departurea from Samarang.— .\pTil ]G. Royal 
Sovereign, for China. — 18. Layton, for China. 

ArrioaU at Sourabaya.— May. James Pattiaon, 
and Suaan, both from Sydney. 

DEATH. 

April 21. On the passage from Greenock to Ba- 
tavia, Capt. James Thomson, of the brig clutha, 
of Greenock. 


I^ingapore. 

SHIPPING. 

March 28. Cherub, from Clyde and 
Batavia. — ^April 9. Favorite, from London and Pe- 
nang.— 13. Dawaon, from Manilla.— 17. William 
Nieoi, from Bombay. — 18. Amelia, from Batavia. 

Departurea.— April 14. Cherub, for London.— 
Favourite, for Sourabaya. 

Freight to London (April 21). — Dead weight, 
£h Ids. to £2. ; measurement goods, ^*4. to £^5. 


China. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrij^.-^Orwett, from Manilla. — il/exander, 
from Singapore. — Sir Herbert Com^o^ from Bom- 
tey.— GaSimMois, from Manilla— from 
Swrabiwa.— from Singapore. — Earl of 
GEora, from Calcutta.— Gommor Findlay, from 
Bofkfebqy.— Gihrofcar, from Batavia and Manilla.— 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivata at Sydney.— April 20. Harlequin, from 
New Zealand.— 21. Dart, from Newcastle.— 22. 
Abel Gower, freen London. 

Departurea fisim ditto.— March G. John Barry. 
for Bombay (with first division of H.M. 17th regt.*) . 
—15. Lord WiMam Bcntinck, for Bombay (with 
second division of ditto).— April U. Recovery, for 
Bombay. — 15, Vlyraea and Asia, bolli for Soura- 
haya. — 20. Margaret Graham, for Singapore ; 
Nimrod, for South Seas.— 21. ^(ice, for New- 
castle. 


BIRTHS. 

March 10. At Sydney, the lady of James Mit- 
chell, Es(i., of a son. 

12. The wife of Mr. John Innes, bookseller and 
stationer, of a daughter. 

— At Witigeilo, Argylcshire, Mrs. R. M. Camp- 
bell, of a son. 

14. The lady of Capt. Burny, Royal Engineers, 
of a daughter. 

20. At Newcastle, Mrs. Wm. Brooks, of son. 

— Mrs. Wm. Wilson, of a daughter. 

24. At Okchainpton Park, the kdy of Robert 
Lethbridge, Esq., of a daughter. 

April 4. At Sydney, the lady of R. Campbell, 
Esq., of a son. 

13. At Sydney, the lady of George Galbraith, 
Esq., of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

April 2. At Windsor, Frederick Anslcr, second 
son of Mr. Charles Tompson, of Clydesdale, to 
Elia Esther, second daughter of Mr. John Pear- 
son, Sydney, formerly of Portsmouth. 

4. At W'indsor, G. T. Wyatt, Esq., of the .'HMh 
rqgt., to Grace Amy, second daughter of Samuel 
North, Esq., police magistrate. 

7. George Muckle, Emi., of Liverpool, to Miss 
Kightlcy, of tiydney. 

9. At Cutlereagh, J. B. Favell, Esq., surgeon, 
to Eliabeth, second daughter of Mr. Daniel Jack- 
son. of Penrith. 

12. Mr. Richard Power Cummins to Miss Sopliia 
R. Searle, of Sydney. 

DEATHS. 

Feb. 37» On board the Marian Wataon, off SL 
Paul's Island, Capt. Thos. A. Elley, nephm of C. 
Ellcy, Esq., of the Court of Chancery. 

March 13. At Liverpool, Mr. F. W. Johnson^ 
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poMenger by theshlp Ardent, son of the late Fran- 
cis Johnson, Esq., of Belfast, Ireland. 

April 2. At Windsor, Mr. James Doyle. The 
deceased made several charitable bequests by his 
last will : among which were jBBOO to the Roman 
Catholic Chapel at Sydney, and ^100 towards the 
erection of a chapel at Windsor. 

7. Lieut. Otway, H.M. S6th regt., who shot 
himself whilst in charge of the stockade at llla- 
warra. lie was found with a prayer-book in one 
hand, and the pistol with which he had committed 
the fatal act in the other : temporary insanity is 
supposed to be the cause of this melancholy event, 
the deceased liaving received severe injury on the 
head, some time ago, from a fall from a horse in 
Ireland. 


Van JQtrmen’s ILanli. 

SHIPPING. 

ArrivaU at Hobart Town.— March IG. Kntw^ 
prize, from Port Philip.— April 8. ElUm, from 
London. — ^20. Camilla, from i^ondon. — 23. Eliza- 
heth, from Swan River.— 2.'i. Arab, from London ; 
Criterion, from Boston. 

Departures from ditto. — March 1.5. Duadicea, for 
Calcutta. — April 12. Thtmias iMwrie, for Sydney. 
—25. Egyptian, fur Sydney. — 2G. Siren, for Sydney. 

Arrivals at Launceston. — March 28. Adelaide, 
from Port Philip. — 29. Caledonia, from ditto; 
Mary Ann, from South Australia. — April 12. 
Henry, from London. — 18. Marian Watson, from 
Sydney. — 1!). Vansittart, from Hobart Town. — 25, 
William, from Sydney. 

Departure from ditto — April 2/. Henry, for 
Port Philip. 

BIUTllS. 

April 0. At Tolosa, Mrs. Hull, of a son. 

17. At Hobart Town, the lady of Capt. Alex. 
Gordon, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGC. 

April 2C. Mr. Jalicz Parker, of High Plains, to 
Miss Morris, of Hobart Town. 


DKATHS. 

March 28. Dr. Smith, drowncxl in the Ctial 
River, Hobart Town. The unfortunate gentle- 
man was carried down the stream in attempting to 
cross the river in its swoln state. 

April 8. At Hobart 'J'<jwn, Mr. Geo. F. Arm- 
strong, late catechist at the Boys* Establishment 
at Port Arthur. 

21. At Hobart Town, Lieut. Charles Macdonald, 
late of his Majesty’s^ervice, aged 40. 


27. At Hobart Town, the Rev. Robert Drought* 
chaplain general of the colony. 

Lately, • Mr. Meredith, Jun., son of George Me- 
redith, Esq., of Oyster Bay. He wm murdered by 
the savages on the north coast of New Holland* 
while on a fishing expedition. 


IMauritius. 

SHIPPING. 

^rritMi/s.— April 30. Ino, from the Downi.-.- 
May G. Robuste, from Nantes.—^. Sovereign, from 
London. — 10. Doncaster, from the Downs. — 11. 
Pero, from Portsmouth ; Sc. George, from Liver- 
pool. — 12. Adolphe, ft-om Bordeaux; Horizon, 
from Marseilles.— 14. Kerswell, from Cape. 

Departures, — April 19. Micmac, for Hohart 
Town.— 20. Ar/n, for Batavia.— 30i Vicissitude, 
for Calcutta.— May 4. Gilbert Munro, fbr Madras. 
— 14. Africa, for Ceylon. 


<irapr of ®ooli l^opr. 

.SHIPPING. 

"" Arrivals, — June 13. Marffaret Wilkie, from 
Tjondon. — 1.7. London, from Torbay ; Ganc^, 
from C'owes.— 26. Patriot, from Cowes.— July 3. 
Senator, and Lord William Uentinck, lx)th from 
Londmi.— 4. Visitor, and Tyger, both from Liver- 
pool. — 7. Pair Barbadian, from I^ivcriKml. — 8. 
Emma, from London. 

Departures.— June 5, Ann, for Mauritius and 
Bombay. — 9. Strath Eden, for Madras and Cal- 
cutta. — IG. Olivia, for Mauritius ; Hortensia, fat 
B.itavia. — 18. Gunga, for Calcutta; True Love, 
fat Hvran River.— July 6. Lord William Uentinck, 
for Calcutta. 


BIRTH. 

June 12. In Cape Town, the lady of Capt. Wm. 
Stirling, Bombay army, of a .son (since dead). 


DEATHS. 

May 12. Mrs. Tsalxlla McCartney, aged 62. 

22. Mr. Thomas Coucher, aged 48. 

24. Jan lloets, Estp, aged 85. 

June 10. Suddenly, nt Urootc Fontein, Lieut. 
George Ilakcwill. h.p. lI.M.GOth regt. 

— Mr. Edward I*uckcy, aged .52. 

11, At Simon’s Town, Frederick William, in- 
fant son of Rear-Admiral Sir Patrick Campbell, 
K.C.B., naval commaiider-iu-chief. 


SUPPLEMENT 

ifllatiras. 

GOVERNMENT ORDER. 

MOVEMENTS OP CORPS. 

The D Troop of Horse Artille'ry, 7th 
Kegt. L. C. and i)9th Regt. N. 1.* to 
proceed from Secunderabad to Jaulnah, to 
he there stationed. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

March 25. The Hon. G. E. Russell, Esq., to be 
chief Judge of Court of Sudder and Foujdorcc 
Adawfut. 

The Hon. J. .Sullivan, Esq., to be president of 
Revenue, Marine, and College Boards. 

JE. R. MacDonell, Esq., to be first member of 
Board of Revenue, v. Mr. Sullivan. 

H. Vlveash, Esq., to be second member of Board 
of Revenue, v. Mr. MacDonell. 

D. Elliott, Esq., to be third member of Board of 
Revenue* v. Mr* Vlveash. 


TO REGISTER. 

C. R. Cotton, Esq., to be temporary member of 
Board of Revenue, v. Mr. Elliott. 

M. Lewin, Esq., to be principal collector and 
magistrate of Canara, v. Mr. Cotton. 

P. Grant, Esq., to be collector and magistrate of 
Rajahmundry, v. Mr. Lewin. 

A. F. Bruce, Esq., to be collector and magistrate 
of Guntoor, v. Mr. Grant. 

T. E. J. Boileau, Esq., to act as second judge of 
I’rovincial Court of Appeal and Circuit for the 
Northern Division, during absence of Mr. Haig. 

J. F. Thomas, Esq., to act as third judge of ditto 
ditto, during employment of Mr. Boileau as acting 
second judge. 

II. V. Conolly, Esq., to act as additional govern- 
ment commissioner for Small Claims withdrawn 
from Carnatic Fund during employment of Mr. 
Thomas on other duty. 

Arthur Brooke, Esq., (whoso apimlntment of 
deputy warehouse-keeiwr is ordered to be abo- 
lished), to act as cashier to Government Bank, and 
assistant to the sub-treasurer, during employment 
of Mr. Conolly on other duty. 

G. S. Hooper, Esq., to act as third judge of Pro- 
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tlnfebl CoMt 0f Jta » «d and Clfcak liar Southern 
pivtaloii, InsM or kr. NelKMk 
' 1^. Thonotpiion. Ksq., to tct m Judge and 

QjMnal Judge.of Madura* during em^oymeut of 
MI. Hooper on other duty. 

H. Frere, Esq.> to be head assistant to principal 
collector magistrate of Coimbatore* v. Mr. 
Hodp^ proceedeifto Europe. 

98u H. T. Bu^hby* Esq.* to act as Judge and 
criminal judge, of Salem* during employment of 
Mr. Harington on other duty. 

H. Montgomerie* Esq.* to act as judge and 
criminal judge of RaJahmuntixy. 

J. Goldinghara* Esq.* to act as collector and 
magistrate of Masulapidiun* during absence of Mr. 
Wroughton. 

^prU 5. E. Dannerman* Esq., to act as judge 
and criminal Judge of Cuddapah* during absence 
of Mr. Strombom. 


W. DowdeswcU* Esq.* tn bo register to sillah 
court of Madura* v. Mr. Willianisou proceeded tf> 
Europeb 

D. R. Llmond* Esq., to act as register to zlllah 
court of Madura, during absence of Mr. Duwdes- 
welL 

E. Story* Esq.* to act as register to zillah court 
of Chicacole, during aasence of Mr. Newberry 
employed on other duty. 

G. A. Harris* Esq., to act as register to zillah 
Court of Bellary. during absence -ef Mr. F. B. 
Elton employed on other duty. 


Leave of Abeence, ifc * — March 2J). T. Pycroft, 
Esq., to Neilgherries* for six months* for health. 
—-April 5. The recent permission granted to A. E- 
Angelo, Esq., to proceed to England* cancelled at 
his request.— Sir If. C. Montgomery, Bart * to 
Neilgherries* for six months, for heaith. — T. A. 
Anstruther* Esq.* to Neilgherries* for six weeks* 
on private affairs. 


MILITABT APP(>INTM£Nm^ 

PROMOTIONS* &ic. . 

Forf fir. Georgs* March 24, iaaS*<^The fidtaSae 
officers to have charge of invalids, Ikp. of H. If* 
service* proceeding to England on ship PrbMeit^* 
flits.— Capt. Forbea, H.Mw asth Foots Lieut. Croly* 
fi3d Foot! LieuL l^oche. 4$th Foot. ^ , 

March 2a— Lieut. (Hrev. Cant.) L. McLean* 6ih 
N.I., permitted to resign appointment of qur..i(kiat 
and interp. to that corps. 


Head-Qaartete, March 25, 1890.— ‘The Ibllowin. 
medical officers to proceed forthwitli by sea* tg 
northern division of army* and place themseiveo 
under orders of officer commanding ithat division a 
—Assist. Sure. J. Shaw, from 2d L.C. ; Assist* 
Surg. R. Carlyle* m.o. ; Assist. Surg. J. Cadeu* 
head. 


March 20.— The following removals of Lieut 
CTols. ordered:—!'. Marrett from h5th to 0th N.I. ; 
R. Fenwick from (ith to 9th do. ; W. T. Sneyd 
(since iluad) from .39th to S.'ith do. ; W. Strahan 
ftom 9ih to ;)9th do. 


March 30. — Assist. Surg. D. Trail* Bth L.C.* and 
Assist. Surg. J. Supple* to proceed to Masulipatam 
and do duty under Ciarrison Surgeon. 

Assist. Surg. R. Hicks removed from doing duty 
with H.M. Aothto H.M. C*}!!! Foot* and directed 
to join. 


l-rRI.OUCHS. 

To Europe.— Aprils. Lieut. A. J. Bcgbic* artil- 
lery, for hcviith vio proceed from Singapore). 

To jSeilfrherries — March 25. ('.ipt. C. Taylor* 
until .31st Dec. ItKHi* for health. 

Cancelled. — ^March 29. The leave to return to 
Europe granted ou 1st March to Lieut. S. W. J. 
Molony* 0kh L.(^ 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

INDIA BONDS. 

On tlie 20th September a Court of 
directors was held at the East- India 
House, when it was resolved to raise the 
rate of interest payable on East- India 
Bonds from 21. 10s. per cent, per 
annum to 31. 10s. per cent, per annum. 
The increa.se will take effect from the 
date of that resolution. 

company’s solicitor in BENGAL. 

At a Court of Directors lately held at 
the East-India Hou.se, Tliomas Bruce 
Swinhoe* Esq. was appointed solicitor to 
the Honourable Company on their Ben> 
mil establishment* v. H. Paulin* Esq.* 
deceased. 

DUTIES IN JAVA. 

7%e Hague, Sept. 10.— -We leani that 
the negociations still continue which 
have been commenced between the Eng- 
lish and Dutch governments, respecting 
the differences that have arisen on the 
allegation, that for a considerable time 
past too high import duties have been 
taken on English goods in the island of 
Java; ,ifi consequence a demand is made 
that the excess of duties so paid shall be 


returned to the English merchants. It is 
affirmed, that tlie English ambassador 
residing here has lately presented to our 
government a note, conceived in a very 
arrogant tone, in which the ambassador is 
reported to have declared, in the name of 
his court, that he cannot accede to the 
offer stated to have been made on our 
jiart, to indemnify the English mercliaiits 
by the payment of some millions (they 
say six), but tliat the English government 
must insist on an arrangement which it 
conceives to be more equitable : lastly* 
that government is said to have expressed 
its hope, chat by the accession of the 
Dutch government to its propo.sal, this 
difference may be settled before the open- 
ing of Parliament, and the difficulties 
which this affair has already caused be 
removed. We look forward with im- 
patience for the sequel of this important 
event. ^Handenlsblad, Sept. 13. 

CHURCH PASTORAL- AID SOCIETY. 

Although not strictly within the scope 
of this journal, we cannot help noticing 
an institution, recently formed, under the 
name of the Church litoral- Aid Society, 
which is calculated essentially tostrengtli- 
eiiand siqiport the established church, and 
the interests of Protestantism. The objeqt 
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of ttiMidibl^y is to iWise a fu^d by private 
subscriptidtifi, to remedy the religious 
d^tOaoh of laige masses of the people 
the inadequacy of the means 
placed at the disposal of the cle^; and 
tp pi^yide as far as practicable, religious in- 
sinictiph for every member of the com- 
munity. At a time when a variety of 
otherwise discordant parties are skil- 
fully united into one focus of attack 
upon the Church of England, and through 
it (though this is not perceived by some 
of the assailants) the best interests of 
Christianity, a plan which proposes to re- 
move one of the great stalking-liorses of 
attack, deserves tlie support of every sin- 
cere friend to religion and moraU. 


DAVlOfl* TURKISH GRAMMAR. 

Mrs. Davids (the mother of the late 
Mr. Arthur Lumlcy Davids), who has 
translated her accomplished soii*s excel- 
lent Turkish Grammar into French, had 
the honour of presenting a copy of it to 
the King of the French, who received it 
in a very flattering manner. Mrs. Davids 
Avaited upon the Queen by appointment. 
1 1 er iMajesty received her graciously, con- 
doled witli her on the loss of her gifted 
son, and carried the book with her own 
hands to the King’s room. 


Ills MAJESTY’S FORCES IN 
THE EAST. 

PROMOTIONS AND CHANGES. 

Ath L, Drtfffs. (at Bombay). Cornet 1*. Komp to 
lie licut. by |mrch., v. Knox anp. to 15th L. Dra;;!;. ; 
J. U. J. (!oles to be comet by purch., v. Kemp 
(l)oth 2 Sept. m). 

I6rA L. Draffs, (in Bengal). Ens. George Rosser, 
from (iilth regt., to lie regimental qu.-mast., v. D. 
Pratt, who retires on h. p. (23 Sept. :mJ). 

9tTi Foot (in Bengal). Eiis. Alex. Cooke to be 
licut., V. Spring dec. (22 April 36) : Ens. V. V. 
Ballard to lie licut. by purch., v. Cooke, whose 
prom, by purch. has not taken place (16 Sept.); 
Cadet F. I). Lister to be ens., v. Ballard (16 do.). 

Alst Font (at Madras). Ens. A. R. Whittall to be 
licut., V. Burlton dec. (28 Aug. .36). — Serj. Maj. 
Alex. Paterson, frorngfithF., to be ens., ▼. Whit- 
tcll prom. (23 Sept.). 

44rA Foot (in Bengal). Lieut. Thos. Swayne to 
be capt., V. O’Callaghan dec. ; Ens. Arthur Hogg 
to be licut., V. Swayne (both 30 J.an. .'MD.^Capt. 
Edw. L’Estrange, fhim h. p. 37th F., to be rapt., 
V. Jacob app. to UOth F. (23 Sept.) ; Ens. T). T. 
Grant to be lieuL, v. Wetherall app. to 17th F. 
(1 April); Ens. J. C. L. Carter to be lieut. by 
purch.. V. Grant whose prom, by purch. has been 
cancell^ (23 Sept.); Cadet W. G. Uaboii to be 
ens., V. Carter prom. (23 do). 

fiOfA Foot (in N. S. Wales). Ens. the Hon. E. G. 
Moncktonto be licut, v. Otway dec. (20 April 36) ; 
Caitet Henry Needham to be ens., v. Moncklon 
(16 Sept. 36). 

63d Foot (at Madras). Ens. T. M. Haultain, from 
Uttth F., to be ens., v. Sawrey, who exch. (16 Sept.) 

75tA Foot (at Cape of Good Hope). Ens. and 
A^. Wm. Brookes to have rank of lieut. (16 Sept.) 
78tA Foot (in Ceylon). Lieut. M. G. Taylor, from 
to 1*6 paym., V. Chisholm dec. <26 

^ . SUtA Foot (at Mauritius, ordered to Ceylan>* 2d 
l^it. T. H. Burgh, from Ceylon to be ens., 

yTHsidlltoln, who exch. (2 Sept 36). 

Rljftf Rurf. fins. G. L. Hamilton, firom 
** w lliut., s. Burgh, who exch. (2 


-Sir Henry Fane hM repubUahed, in Indie. Loid 
Hill’s order of the .81st August 11135,. probibltli^ 
the Introduction of Orange Lodges into the army | 
and forbidding all officers and eoklien to coun- 
tenance or attend any Orange Lodge, dr any other 
meeting or society whatsoever, for party purposes* 

Major Maclean, 78d regt., who was put In arrest 
at the Cape of Good Hope last spring, by Lieut. 
Col. Smith, deputy-quarter-master-general, for 
neglect or disobedience of orders, was brought 
before a military tribunal at King Willlam’s-town. 
and admonished. 

We understand that Maj. Oen. Sir Willoughby 
Cotton, K.C.H., has been placed upon the stair 
of the army serving in the East-Indies Instead of 
Maj. Gen. Sir William M«Bean, K.C.B., who haa 
declined the appointment. — Timet. 


INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

Aim. 3T. Dauntless, Finder, from Bengal lOth 
March ; Protestor, Bragg, from V. D. Land 2l)th 
April ; .ind Auffustus Casar, Wiseman, fuim N. S, 
W'alcs 5th April ; all at Deal. — S kpt. 1. Perman, 
Hoptnn, from N. S. Wales 3d April, and Fcraam- 
bitco lUth July; at Gravesend.— Lowtwr, M*Cut- 
cheon, from Mauritius 1st May; off Torbay.— 
JouHiia, Denistoun, from Bengal 18th March; off 
Falmouth.— Uascoifftie, Kirby, from China 
22d Jan., Mauritius 1st May, and Ca|>c5th June; 
at Liverpool —2. Maraftoo, Stephens, from Ceylon 
20th March; oft* Furtlanil. — 3. Thomas hmorjf, 
llullcy, from China 2Uth April ; at Deal. — Pene- 
lope, Hutchinson, from China (jth Feb., Singapore 
17th do., and Cape 28th May; oft* Dover. — 5. Crf«- 
mder, Mac Donald, from V. D Land 20th April ; 
in the River; Frances Charlotte, Richards, from 
V. D. Land 30th April; oft* Dover.— H. M.S. Ju- 
piter, Grey, from Bengal 13th April, Ceylon 5th 
Juno, and Ascension : and Elizabeth, Kelso, from 
Madras I3th April, Mauritius 20th May, and Cape 
24th June; both oft* Fortsinouth.— Nutting, 
from N. S. Wales ,'kl April; Columbine, Brown, 
from Cape 3d June; both at Deal. — Ceetrian, 
Kellock, from Bombay 0th April ; Mona, Gill, 
from Bengal 7 th May ; both olT Liverpool.— 6. 
Arethusa, Wakefield, from N. S. Wales 2()th 
April; at Deal. — Caledonia, Stroyan, from Bom- 
bay 12th May; off Liverpool. — fVatkim, White- 
side, from Manilla 22d Jan., Mauritius 11th May, 
and Cape 17th June; off Plymouth. — Olpmpus, 
t!owl, from Batavia 11th April, and Cape 18th 
June; at Cowes. — 8. Ciaudine, Keen, from Mau- 
ritius 10th May, and Cape 17th June; in the 
Clyde. — Matchless, Ross, from V. D. Land 3d May; 
at Liverpool. — 9. Coromandel, Boyes, from Beof^ 
10th April; at Deal. — 10. Kucles, Smith, from 
Bombay 4th M.ay ; at Liver;>tM)l. — Emilp, Kilby, 
from Bengal 28tn Feb., and Cape 18th June; off 
Hastings.- Lk Matilda, Comin, from Caiie 26th 
June; at Deal.— 20. Comala, M’Neil, fh>m Bengal 
2Kth April, and Cape 13th July : off Cork. — 23. 
Perthshire, Jameson, from Manilla 30th March t 
at Cork. — 24. Ino, Wheelan, from Mauritius 
24th May; off Portland.— 26. Vansittart, Marquis, 
from c'hina 11th April ; in Margate Ro^s. — Marjf 
Dugdfilc, Worthington, from Bengal 24th March; 
at Livenwol. — William Turner, Leltch, from 
B(>ml>ay 25th May ; Jupiter, Galbreath, firam Ben- 
gal 19111 April ; both oft* Holyhead. — Palmira, 
Loader, from Bombay 18th April, Colombo 4th 
May, and 51aurltius Hth June; off Falmouth.— 
Surrey, Veale. from New Zealand. 1st Miw; off 
Plymouth. — 27 . Valley field, Swiuton, from Ceylon 
7lh April, and Cape 11th July; ot Deal,— Hin- 
dustan, Redman, from Bengal 30th April; off 
Brightim. — Ricftard Walker, Fidler, from Bombay 
9th April ; Governor, Mackey, from Bombay 23d 
May; both at Liverpool.— -ciinfon, Gibson, ftom 
Bombay 3d May ; off Liverpool. — Grenada, Sulli- 
van, Rom Bombay 2d April; off Holyliead.— 28. 
Protector, Buttansfuiw, fW>m Madras 10th April, 
and Cape 21st July ; off Portsmouth — Tapley, 
Tapley, from Bengal; off Swanage.— CntAerine, 
Rose, Rom Bengal 13th April, and Cape 20tii 
. July. — Mountstuart Elphinstone, Small, firom 
Bombay 28th May ; in the Clyde. 

Departures. 

Auo. 23. Antonio Pereira, Young, for Bengalj 
from Cowes — 25. Duke of Buccteugh, Martin, for 
Bcnealt from Portsmouth.— 27* John DemUfm, 
Ma^ic, for Cape and Bombay; William Huti, 



ISO 
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FUnqiiiff . for South AuittidUi t Frr«mmM 0 «, Cork- 
hil]> for N. S. Wolest all from l>eaL— 89. FaMie, 
A^» for Cape, V. D. Land, and N. S. Water 
(fmh amlorants); fleom Portsmouth.— .Vidor, WiK 
son, for Mfuirittus) ftom Deal.— laotel/o, Lowden, 
for Batevla and Singapore i from Liverpool.— 31. 
Aten, MolUson, for v. D. Land (with convicts) t 
firom Portsmouth.— SnPT. 1. JIdyy Tarbutt, 
for Madras; from Portsmouth —3. Tigris, Ste- 
vens, for Ceylon; NareUnut Curry, for Alcoa 
Bay and Trinoomallee ; both ftom Deal.— IsaAend, 
Hart, for Launceston; from Porrsmouth.— Ori- 
etUal, Scales, for Bengal ; Mary Sharps Brown, 
for Singapore: both from Liv^pooL — i. Brooke, 
Brtee, for Bmnbays Derwent, Nash, for Batavia 
and Singapore; both flrom Liverpool. — 3. ,f>m, 


Pybus, for Bengal; ftrom Plymouth. — Fortitude, 
Wilson, for Mauritius ; from Marseilles.— 7 . Bot- 
ton, Conmton, for Bengal (with troops) ; Alfred, 
Tapley, for Madras; both flrom Portsmouth — 
Awriffo, Chalmers, for V. D. Land; Coiwnbia, 
Thornton, for V. D. Land and N. S. Wales ; both 
from Deid.— 8. Dryad, Godby, for St. Helena; 
Findlater, Read, for Mauritius; both from Ports- 
mouth.— 9. Sealeby Castle, Robertson, for Bom- 
bay : laabdla. Brown, for Cape and Bengal ; Coro- 
maniMa Chesser, for South Australia (with emi- 
grants); Mantroee, Wall, for Mauritius: Rhoda, 
Hurst, for Launceston; aJl from Deal.— F/omtd//c, 
Mitchell, for Cape; from Liverpool. — If). Orontes, 
Currie, for Cape and Madras; Louisa Camj^l, 
Price, for Ceylon; Singapore, Locke, for Singa- 
eapore; Forfutie, Lester, for N. S. Wales; all 
from DeaL— 10. Pekoe, Gillies, for Bengal; John 
Campbell, Paton, for Bombay ; both from Gree- 
nock — 12. sama, Luckic, for Bengal ; from Li- 
verpool.— 13. Cambridge, Douglas, for Cape, Ma- 
labar Coast, Ceylon, and liomljay (with troops) ; 
from Portsmoutn.— £mma Eugenia, Buchan, for 
China; Grace, Gull, for Algoa Bay and Cape; 
Egbert, Paulin, for Mauritius; all from Deal. — 
Northumberland, Orland, for V. U. Land and 
N. S. Wales; from Liverpool.— 14. Uttyal lVit~ 
Ham, Irving, for Bengal ; London, IlOfKlIess, for 
Bengal; both fixnn Livcrp<x)l. — Amelia, Muller, 
for Bombay; from Plymouth.— I'V/ar, Small, for 
Mauritius: from Bristol. — 15. Aliyuis, MacFic, 
for Bombay *, from Liverpool.— If >. Rapid, ('assie, 
for Mauritius; Morayshire, l^amotte, for Bor- 
deaux, Valparaiso, and China ; both frutn Deal. — 
Patriot King, Clark, for Batavia ; from Liverpool. 
—17. Zenobia, Owen, for Cape and Bengal; from 
Portsmouth.— 2 : 00 . Holmes, for Maurittus ; ftom 
Liverpool. — 18. fViaiam, Clark, for Cape and 
Bombay; Moiaon, Puslcy, fljr Cape; IHtsrottie, 
Ojjilvy, for Mauritius; all from Deal, — 18. Lm- 
don. Major, for Batavia; from Helvocl. — 20. 
Psyche, Kennedy, for Bengal and China; from 
Portsmouth. — Madras, Dickson, for Bombay ; 
from Liverpool.— 21. Hobaru, Elder, for Madras 
and Bengal; Duke of Argyll, Bristow, for Caiie 
and Bengal: both from Portsmouth. — Kinnear , 
I^lard, for N. S. Wales ; from Deal. 


PASSENGERS VHOU THK EAST. 


Majors. Mason, Mst N. L, retinds Lteut Moori 
Lieut. Forkington, 4th L. Drags. ; Lteut 'Rtupan» 
21st N.I. I Assist. Surg. D. Curk; Mr. J. Bixd,. 
midshipman, I. N. ; Master Lattian^Fmm Co^ 
lombo: Mrs. Stewart: Miss Fren^Ml} CbhCltf- 
ford, C. B., 58th regt. ; M^)or Stewait. ^Cevloii 
Rifles; Lieut. PhilUra, 81st regbt Master 
—From Mauritius : Dr. Walsh, TOth fogt. ' 
per Hindostan, flrom Bengal: Mrs. M^FSfteiie 1 
Major Honeywoodt Lieut. Bvant, H. M. 44th . 
legt. t Lieut. Dawes, 54th N.l. ; Assist. Surg* 
W. O. H. M'Cheyne: Himh Matheson, Esq. ; 
James Clarke, Esq. ; J. M*Far1ane, Esq. ; Master 
Gillespie.— From St. Helena : Lieut. G. Derinsa. 

Per Protector, from Madras: Col. Sir E. K. WU« 
Hams, K.C.B. ; Capt. Croley ; Capt. Thombury 1 
Lieut. Taynton, 8 tn N.L; Lieut. Roche; Lieut. 
Hadfleld; Lieut. Griffiths. H. M. service: Dr. 
Macdo^all and three children; invalids, dec.— 
(Capt. Forbes died at sea.) 

Per Caf/ieriM 0 , flrom Bengal : Mrs. Daniell ; 
Misses Daniell and Pearson; Col. Daniell, H.M. 
49th regt.; Colin Mackensie. Esq.; J. Hutchinson, 
Esq., secretary to the medical board ; Lieut. Na- 
pier, enfi^eers; Mr. Ravenscroft: Master Ra- 
venscrou. — For the Cape t Mrs. King ; A. Gum- 
ming, Esq., C.S. ; Col. W.G. M*Kenzlu, and two 
children ; Col. C. P. King, 10th L. C.— (Mrs. Col. 
M'Keuzie died at sea.) 

Per Richard Walker, from Bombay: Mrs Col. 
Hough; Cant. Muunsell. fith N.L ; Lieut. Fisher, 
12 th N.L; Lieut. Baldwin, 20th N..1 ; Ens. Grey, 
0th N.l. 

Expected. 

Per Hibernia, from Bengal: Mrs. Anderson ; 
Mrs. Chapman; Mrs. Baker; Mrs. Boulton; two 
Misses Boulton; Miss Pry; Lieut. Andersim, 
H. M. nth L. Draqs. : Dr. Chapman. 16th Lan- 
cers; Lieut. T. Bacon, artillery; J. N. Rind, 
Esq. surgeon, H C. service; Dr. Baker; Rev. Mr. 
Lowric ; Mr. Agnew ; Mr. II. I.oveweIl; Mr. 
Prim e.— (T. C. Plowden, Esq., C.S., died at sea.) 
Per Conunodare, from (Ceylon : W. Cuo|)er, Esq. 
Per Consfthaton, from Bengal (for Bordeaux) : 

— Gordon, Esq. ; Mr. Bettali. 

Per Mermaid, from Homlxiy ; Mrs. IJrydon and 
child ; tluree Misses Hume; two Misses C'lenther. 

Per John Stamp, from Boml)ay . Mrs. Long and 
two children; Capt. T. Gidley, 11th N.L; Lieut. 
W. l.ong, 0th N.l. ; Dr. H. Hunter, 2 d or gueen’s 
Royals. 


FASSENGKllS TO INDIA. 

Per Robert Small, for Bengal (corrected list) : 
Mrs. Dainpicr; Mrs. W. Fitzgerald; Mrs. Bariics; 
Misses Barnes, Martin, Trower, Haig, and Creigh- 
ton ; Mr. Barnes ; Mr. W. Broadfoot ; Mr. T. 
Uroadfoot ; Or. ('arruthers; Dr. Mitclielson ; Dr. 
Maxwell : ('apt. Ripley; Capt. Wilson (in com- 
mand of Company’s troops) : Lieut. Macau ; Mr. 
Mendez; Mr. .Sherriif ; Mr. Shoiey. 


Per Maria, from Algoa Bay ; Major Burney ; 
Miss Burney; Capt. llifles; Lieut, ilore, 11. M. 
75th regt.: Mrs. Hore; Mr. and Mrs. Cock, and 
six chiluren. 

JPbc Irt, from China, dec. : Capt. Plnder. 

Jter H.M.S. Jupiter, from Ceylon : Col. Hamil- 
ton, C.B., and part of the 97th regt. 

Per Cruea/ler, from Van Diemen's Land: J. D. 
Toosey, Esq. ; Mr. Vince. 

Per John, from New South Wales : J. W. Gos- 
ling, Esq.; Mrs. Gosling and family: Mrs. Heath 
ana chlla:.Mr. Solomon : Mr. Gaffney : Mr.Suttor. 

Per Watkins, from Manilla and Mauritius: C. 
Myllus, Esq. s Mrs. Myliua; four children; J. 
Fnmklyn, Esq. ; two servants. 

Per Eueles, flrom Bombay : Mr. Stockdale. 
Coromandel, from Be^l (additional) : H. B. 
Paulin, Esq. 

Psr EHeabeth, from Bladras: Lieut. J. S. Du 
Vemet; Mr. Hardwick. 

Ostrlan, from Bombay: Mrs. Strong ; Capt. 
H. R. Connor, H. M. 40th regt. 

Per Vansiitart, from China: Robert Wilkinson, 
Esq. I Andnw Johnstone, Esq. ; two Misses Haro. 

Per Palmira, from Bombay : Mrs. Latham ; 
Jffin. Boedtt; M. Heteolm, fisq., Bengal C. S.; 


Per Carnntir, for Cai>c and Bombay (sailed 9th 
Aug.) ; M*>>. Harrington ; Mr. and Mrs. Lough- 
nan ; Miss Johnson ; the Misses Babington ; Capt. 
Burnell : Capt. Cole ; Capt. Langford ; Lieut. 
Sim|>8on; Mr. Geddes; Mr. Stone; Mr. North. 

Per Scotia, for Bengal (sailed 13th Aug ) : Mrs. 
Warlow ; Mrs. Anderson ; Mrs. Lennox ; Mrs. 
Brown ; Mrs. Gray and two children : two Misses 
Greig ; Cai)t. Webster ; Capt. Peach Brown s 
Capt Lennox : Capt. Gray ; Lieut. Lyell ; Dr. 
Anifnis; Geo. Ramsay Campbell, Esq.; Rev. John 
Anderson. 

Per Scalehy Castle, for Bombay : M Iss Howarth : 
Lieut. Westley ; Comet Humbley t Eiu. Russell, 
40th Foot; Ens. Cole, 6 th Hegt. ; Mr. Harrison; 
Mr. F. Bruce; Mr. Ewart; Mr. Seton Karr ; Mr. 
Paul: Mr. Wliitelaw, engineer. 

Per Cambridge, for Ceylon and Bengal : Mrs. 
Burnside: two Misses Muter; Cmu Davis ; Capt. 
Burnside; Capt. Eason ; Capt. Goldsworth ; Mr. 
Saunders; Mr. Dobson; Mr. Hayman; four offi- 
cers of H. M. 58th and Blat rpgts. 

Per Fairlio, for V. D. Land : Sir John Franklin, 
lieut. governor, and emigrants. 

Per Isabella, for Bengal : Mrs. Sandya and 
family : Mrs. Brown ; Mr. and Mrs. Kwbank.; Mr. 
and His. Deanes Rtohord Wot, Bsci. t Comet 
Atklasoo; Mr. 1^1. 
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Ann, for Bfadraa : Col. and Mrs. 
Inf Llwt. Col. Evans, Madras army i Cant. 
^ aa?V Turnbull ; 


in. Rice I Mr. and Mrs. Packman ; 
bodward. 9Ch N.I. ; Lieut. Daly ; Comet 
Donovant Ens. Stevens ; Hev. S. Thompsons Mr. 
01<^ i Mr. Batten. 


Psr Emma Eugenia, for Canton : Mr. White 
and lady s Mr. ^Ikinshaw ; Mr. Oswald. 


Psr Ann, for Bengal : Mr. Tidmarsh. 

Psr Robarts, tor Madras and Bengal : Col. Welsh 
and family ; Major Mercer ; CapU Mackinnon s 
Rev. J. Bradbury s Mr. Blake ; Mr. Kiug ; Mr. 
Hay ; Mr. Somerville s three engineers ; three 
•servants. 


Per Duke o/Arg^, for Cape and Bengal : Mrs. 

a jiUie: Capt. and Mrs. Musgrove ; Capt. and 
rs. Rochfort ; Capt. Turner : Cant. Macintyre : 
Capt. Humffreys ; Lieut, and Mrs. Worster ; 
Lieut, and Mrs. Du Pasquler ; Ilev. Mr. and Mrs. 
Trevor ; Mr. Forbes ; Mr. R. Colthurst. 

Per Zenobia, for Bengal : Mrs. Cobbe and 
family ; Mrs. Hickey; Mrs. Pringle; J. Reid, Esq., 
civil service ; Mr. H. M. Reid, writer ; Mr. G. F. 
Cockbum, ditto; Mr. J. P. Allen ; Mr. W. E. 
Rees : Sy^ Ahmed Resa Khan, son of the Na- 
w.iub Zunur Zung ; Mr. G. W. Wall, &c. &c. 

Per Alfied, for Madras : Capt. and Mrs. Wahab ; 
Capt. and Mrs. Weir; Capt. and Mrs. Kerr; Mrs. 
Hughes; Miss Jacobs; i.icut. Maynor; Mr. 
Rsyes, assist, surgeon ; Lieut. Gibson ; Lieut. 
Lamb ; Ens. Fulton ; Ens. M*Kay. 


BIIITHS, MARllFAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 


Sept. 1. At Christow, Devon^ire, Thomas Lane. 
Earn, eldest son of the Rev. Richard Lane, of 
Coffleet, and Bradley-house, in the county of 
Devon, to the Hon. Julia Pellew, only daughter 
of the late, and aiater of the present. Viscount 
Exmouth. 


& At Calverly Church. Wm. Wemyss Ker. Esci., 
of Singapore, to Sarah, eldest daughter of Henry 
Simons. Esq., of Tyersall House, in the county 
of Fork. 


13. At Grange Hall, Forres. Major Peter Grant, 
of Invereroe. to Mary Anne, only surviving child 
of the late James Peterkin. Esq., of Grange. 

15. At Edinburgh. Wm. Stuart Walker. Esq., 
of BowJand. to Ehaa. daughter of the late William 
Loch. Esq., of the Bengal civil set vice. 

— At St. Pancras Church. N. P. Rees. Est}., 
late of the Island of Java, to Katherine, youngest 
daughter of Mr. George Robson, of Kentisn Town. 

19. At Stoke Damerelt Church, near Devim- 
port, H. V. Brooke, Esq., captain in the 32d R^t.» 
of Burgmoy. county of Donegal, to Augusta Mary 
Cotton, only daughter of MaJ. Gen. Sir Willough- 
by and Mary Augusta Cotton. 

— At Air, Lieut. Robert Shaw, Hon. E. I. Com- 
pany’s service, to Faniw A. Elllgood, only daughter 
of the late Samuel J. Elllgood, Esq., Glosgow. 

21. At Sl Andrew’s,. Jamea Sanderson, Esq., of 
the Madras medical service, to Eliaa MacRUchle, 
widow of John MacRitchle,. Esq., of Bancoorah, 
Bengal. 

22. At St. Giles’s Church, Oxford, George Glen, 
Esq., of Brompton, Middlesex, to Harr&tt Ers- 
kine, widow of the late Wm. Lennux Clehind. 
Esq., barrister-at-law, Calcutta. 

Lately, At Tor, Devon, James Tetley, Esq., of 
Torquay, to Helen, daughter of T. Hart Davies, 
Esq., late president of the Medical Board, Madras. 


Aug. 29. At Cheltenham, the lady of Richard 
S. M. Sprye, Esep, of the Madras army, of a son. 

Sept, 7. At Lamphey, the lady of John Walker, 
Esq., Madras civil service, of a daughter. 

— At Edinburgh, the lady of Capt. Basil Hall, 
R.N., of a son. 

9. At St. Servan, France, the lady of Major T. 
K. Cluldey, Madras army, of a son. 

13. At Ramsgate, the lady of Lieut. Col. Cum- 
mer, Madras army, of a son. 

20. In the Strand, the lady of Richard Twining, 
jun.. Esq., of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


Aug. 16. At Trinity Church, Marylebone, 
Robert Ewlim Curwen, Esq,, to Mary Anne, eldest 
daughter of James Ewing, Estp, of Park Crmcent, 
Portland-place. 


20. At Paris, Wm. M. Thackeray,. Esq., only 
son of the lace Richmond Thackeray, Esq., of 
the Bengal civil service, to Isabella Oethin, eldest 
daughter of the late Col. MaUhew Shawe, of the 
flOth regiment. 

29. AC St. Pancras Church, J. D. V. Packman, 
Esq., East-India Company's service, to Susan 
ElUa, eldest daughter of Richard Y. Vance, m.d., 
auxgecm to the forces. Upper Gower-street. 

— At Dover, Lieut. Col. Bowyer, c.b., to 
CaioUnus, daughter of Capt Hopklnson, R.N. 

30. At Willsboume, Capt E. L. Durant^ of the 
3d Madras L. Inf„ to EUaabeth,. second surviving 
daughter of the late. Rev, Richard Buckeridger 
lIhB., Vicar of Stone, Sudfordahlre, and Rector 
of B^hton, Norfolk. 


DEATHS. 


May 27. At sea, on board the Catherine, on the 
passage from Bengal to the Cape, Mrs. Col. 
McKenzie. 


June 16. At sea, on board the Protet:tar, on the 
passage from Madras, Capt. Furbes, of H.M. 39th 
Kegt. of Foot 

JulyG. At sea, on board the Wbemia, Trevor 
J. C. Plowden, Esq., of the Bengal civil service, 
aged 52. 

Aug. 21. In Bulstrode-street, in his 40th year, 
Edward Turner Bennett, Esq., secretary 

to the Zoological Society of London. 

22. At Feltham-hill, Middlesex, the Infant sou 
of William ShefUeld, Esq., late of the Madras 
civil service. 


29. At St. Albans, Lieut C. Burlton, 41st Foot, 
in his 36th year. The same day his widow was 
delivered of a daughter. 

Sept. 4. In Bemers-street, Robert Scott, Esq., 
formerly of Penang. 

5. At Weymouth, Elisabeth Miller, wife of John 
Savage, Esq., of Madras, Mastec in Ekiuity. 

19. At his residence New-road, Rochester, Capt 
John Pudnor, aged ’Ji, paymaster of the Hon. 
E. I. Company’s Chatham. 

Lately. At Rothbury, Northumberland, in his 
76th year, Capt. Lancelot Read, formerly of the 
Bombay army. 

— At Bath, John Atkinson, Esq., formerly of 
the Hon. E. I. Company’s service, agpA 78. 


— At sea, on the passage from India, Mr. Peter 
Guillard, purser of the snip Catherine. 
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PRICES OF EUROPEAN GOODS IN THE EAST. 


N.O. Ttte tettera P,C, denote prime cost, or manvjftetitrers* prices i A. advance (per cent,) on the same f 
D. discount (per cent.) on the same t N.n. no demand. — The bazar maund is equal to 82 Yb. S oz, 2 
dra.t and llKlbaaar maunds equal to llu factory maunds. Goods sold by Sa.Ilupces B. mde. produce 
5 ton per cent, more than when sold by Ct. Rupees F. nids. — The Madras Candy is equal to 50()ro«. The 
Surat Candy ta equal to 746^ lb. llie Pecul is equal to 133^ lb. The Corge is 2U pieces. 


CALCUTTA, April 28, 1836. 


R3.A. Rs. A. 

Anchors Sa.Rs.cwt. 13 0^1!) 0 

Bottles KK) 8 8 — 90 

Coals B. md. u 8 — 0 8 

Copper Sheathings 16-82 ..F.md .34 2 — 34 8 

•— Brasiers’, do. 34 0 — 34 8 

— Thick sheets .do. — 

Old Gross do. 32 2 — 33 6 

Bolt do. 33 8 — 33 12 

Tile do. 31 6 — 32 2 

— Nails, assort do. 31 0 — 36 8 

Peru Slab Ct.Rs. do. 29 12 — 31 6 

Russia Sa.Rs. do. 

Copperas do. 2 4 — 2 6 

Cottons, chintz pee. — 

— Muslins, assort do. 1 1 — 13 0 

Yarn 16 to 170 mor. 0 5i — 0 8 

Cutlery, fine.. ]Oto20A. & P.C. 

Glass 12 A. — 27A. 

Hardware 25 D. — 50D. 

Hosiery, cotton 10 to40A.&P.C. 

Ditto, silk 10 to 30 D.<bP.C 


; Iron, Swedish, sq.. .Sa.Rs. F.md. 

• — — — flat do. 

i English, sq do. 

’ Bolt do. 

I — Sheet do. 

I — Nails cwt. 

; Hoops F.md. 

I Kentledge cwt. 

Lead, Pig F.md. 

‘ unstamped do. 

I Millinery 

Shot, patent bag 

: Spelter Ct.Rs. F. mci. 

Stationery 


' Steel, English Ct.lls. F. md. 

■ Swedish do. 

Tin Plates Sa.Rs. box 

' Woollens, Broad cloth, flne ..yd. 

coarse and middling. . . . 

Flannel fine 


Rs.A. ] 
4 12 @ 

4 10 — 

2 6 
2 5 — 

2 8 — 

4 12 — 
11 8—1 

5 0 — 

1 14 — 

6 2 — 

5 15 — 
5to25D.j 

2 5 — 

6 15 — 

5 tu25 D.^ 

6 t) — 

7 0 — 
14 4 — ; 

5 0 — 

1 0 — 

1 0 — 


MADRAS, April 6 , 1836. 


Bottles 100 12 

Copper, Sheathing candy 265 

— Bolt do. 218 - 

Old do. 230 — 

— Nails, assort do. 350 — 

Cottons, Chintz piece 4 — 

Ginghams do. 2 — 

— Longcloth, fine da 9 — 

Cutlery, coarse 15 A. 

Glass and Earthenware lOA. 

Hardware lOA. 

Hosiery 25A. — 

Iron. Swedish, candy 40 — 

— English bar ...do. 16 — 

— Flat and bolt do. 16 — 


; Iron Hoops candy 16 @ 17 

I Nails do. 110 — 115 

; Lead. Pig do. 42 — 45 

; Sheet do. Xt — 4<» 

; Millinery 2oA. — 25 A. 

; Shot, patent bag 3 — 3i 

Spelter.... candy 4o — 4:i 

Stationery 15A. — 20 A . 

> Steel, English candy 50 — 55 

, Swedish ilo. 70 — 75 

Tin Plates box 17 — I« 

. Woollens, Broadcloth, fine lOA. — 1.5A. 

, — — coarse Wanted 

; Flannel, tine 12tol4Ans.pT.yd. 

; Ditto, coarse 8tolOAns. do. 


BOMBAY, May 21, 1836. 


Anchors cwt. 12 

Bottles doz. 1.4 


14 < Iron, Swedish St. candy 51 

— ; English da 


Copper, Sheathing, 16-32 . 

..cwt. 

58 

Nails 


14'' — 15 

— Thick sheets 

..do. 

56.8 

! Sheet ......... 


7 

— - Plate bottoms 

...do. 

55 

; — Rod for liolts . .. 

...St. candy 

32 

Tile 

...do. 

46 — 

46.8 i — do. for nails . . 


35 


Cottons, Chintz, &c., &c — — 

— Lonecloths — — — 

Muslins 

other goods — — 

Yam, Nos. 20 to 100 ....lb. 0.11 — 1.12 

Cutlery, table P.C. 

Glass and Earthenware 20 D. — 4UD. 

Hardware P. C. 

Hosiery, half hose P. C. — 


Lead, Pig cwt. 9.15 

! Sheet do. 9.8 

i Millinery 30 D- 

I Shot, patent ....cwt. 12 

' Spelter do. 7.1 

I Stationery P. C. 

I Steel, Swedish tub 9.4 

;Tln Plates box 15 

Woollens, Broadcloth, fine ..yd. 4 — 

|— — coarse 1.12 — 

!— Flannel, fine 1.8 — 


CANTON, April 12, 1836- 


Drs. _Dii. 

Cottons, Chintz, 28 yds piece 3 ^ 41 Smalts 


Longcloths da 3 — 10 Steel, Swedish tub 

— MusLfais, 20 yds.* da — — Woollens, Broad cloth yd. 

.—i- Cambrics, 48 yds ^da 5—9 —do. ex super yd. 

— Bandannoes .da 1.25—1.45 — Camlets at Lintin pee. 

— Yarn, Nos. 16to50 pecul 44 — 46 — Do. Dutch da 

Iron, Bar da 2 —2.25 — Long Ells da 

-s— Rod da 3.50 — Tin, Stralb.... p^l 

Ii«id« da 5 — TInPiatei... -ijoK 


Drs. Drs. 
30@ 60 
3.75 — 

1 -»1.3l> 
2.5f> — 2.75 
28—30 
36 —38 

1 " = 
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Prices of European Goods in the East. 


SINGAPORE, March 19, 1836. 


Anchors pecul 

Bottles 100 

Copper Nails and Shcathinff pecul 

c:ottons»MadnpollamH, 24yd. hy .%In. pcs. 

linit. Irisn 24 .34-.30 do. 

Lonacloihs 38 to 40 • • • • 34-38 do. 

— dc. do. • • • * :i6finedo. 

— . .. do. do. • • • • 40-44 do. 

- - ■ ■ ■ . do. do. • • • • 44-54 do. 

54 do. 

Prints, 7-8. single colours do. 

do. 

Cambric, 12yds. by 45 to 50 in.* -do. 

Jaconet, 20 4(» • * 44 do. 

Lappets, 10 40 •• 44 do. 

Chinta, fancy colours do. 


Drs. Drs. 1 Drs. Dra. 

6 74 Cotton Hkfs. Imit. Battlck, dble.* 'doz. 24 @ 4 

— ^ — : do. do Pullicat doz. 13-2 

3(j — 37 ' Twist, 30 to 40 pecul 55 — 57 

2 — 24 lllardware, anti coarse Cutlery scarce&wanted 

2 — 21 Iron, Swedish pecul .34 — 3,1 

4i — 6 . English do. 2| — 24 

5 __ 5j Nall, rod do. 3 — .‘U 

5 — 9 j Sheet do. 5^ - .54 

— — ;!shot, patent bag — — 

2 — 21 Spelter pecul 53—04 

2j — 24 'Steel, Swedish do. 44 — 43 

1| _ 24 English do. — — 

2 — 24 .Wofdlens, Long Ells pcs. 0 — 10 

1 — 1^ Camblets do. 2.5 — .10 

3 — 5t L adies' cloth .....yd. 1 — 2 

ll 


R E M il 

Calcutta, April 28, laiG.— Although the amount 
of business in Piece Gtxjds transacted during the 
week has not been large, buyers have been busy in 
their emiuiries ; the sales eftected are chiefly from 
the iiigher descriptions of White Goods, but we 
have to notice an improved demand at higher 
luicos for single coloured, and particularly Tur- 
band (Miintzes, the rates tiblained for the latter 
lieing rather higher than could have been realized 
for some months past. — We have had rather a fair 
businesi; in f!otton Yarn since our last, and at fuller 
prices. — Woollens, some of the finer and medium 
sorts have been enquired after. — We do not find 
that any material change has occurred in the Metal 
market.— PWee Cur, 

MuAraa, ApriHi, 18.18.— In Europe Articles there 
is very little <ioing; the advances quotetl are almost 
nominal, and may lie realized upon real invoice 
price and choice articles.— Wines and Spirits are 
quite out of enquiry. Fresh Heer, in good renuest, 
with a select invoice of Miilinery, CoarseWoollcns, 
Cottons, Hosiery, &c.— Ibfr/. 

Bomba!/, Mu}/ 21 , 1 8.1fi The high price of Metals 

ofall kinds in Great Britain is now operating more 
lierceiitibly here than we have belore observed, 
and the price under curtailed supplies must natu> 


R K S. 

rally go upwards — The following sales of Piece 
Goc^s have been announced: viz. Cambrics, 1,1. 5ii 
pieces, at Rs. 3-1-25 to Rs. 9 per piece ; Jaconets, 
1,880 pieces, at 4-1-50 to 4-3-0 per do. ; Prints, 200 
pieces, at 12-0-0 per do. ; Grey Madapollams, fKNi 
pieces, at .1-1-0 per do. — Ibid, 

Otnton, April 5, 1838. — There is a moderate 
demand for Cotton Yam, of the Nos. 20 to 28, but 
a dull sale for any of the higher qualities, for which 
the Chinese cannot assign any satisfactory reason. 
CJottfin Piece Goods preserve a steady demand ; 
but no improvement in price. Long-Ells have 
been in request, even at our low quotations : but 
better offers were made yesterday, than for some 
days past. Camlets in demand, both at Lintin and 
Whampoa; but there is much difficulty in moving 
from the former place. Woollens, the accounts 
receiveil from the interior arc very unfavourable 
for their sale. Iron and I.ead have declined in 
price. — April 12. Long- Ells have experienced a 
slight improvement in demand and price, with the 
cxcei>tion of the Scarlets, of which there is too 
great a proportion in the market.— Our trade ge- 
nerally is dull, and we have no further alteration 
to notice. — ibid. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES, 


Calcutta, April 2,1^, 1836. 
Government Securities. 

Buy.] Rs. As. Rs. As. [Sell. 

Preih. 1(» 0 Firsts percent 9 8 Prem. 

Prem. 1 4 Second 5 per cent 4 0 

3 12 Third 5 per cent 3 4 Prem. 

Disc. 0 12 Four per cent. Loan* • 1 0 Disc. 

Dank Shares. 

Bank of Bengal Sa.Rs. 15,900 a 18,000 

Union Bank . . (2.500) 800 to 860 prem. 

Bank of Bengal Rates. 

Discount on private bills 7 0 per cent. 

Di tto on government and salary bills 4 0 do. 
Interest on loans on govt, paper .... 5 0 do. 
Rate of Exchange. 

On London and Liverpool, six months* sight, to 
buy, 2s. 2d. : to sell, 28. 24d. to 28. 23d. per Sa. 
Rupee. 

Madras, AjnU 6, 1836. 
Government Securities. 

Remlttable Loan, six per cent— 14 per ct prem. 
Ditto ditto of 18th Aug. 1825. five per cent— 3 
prem.— 2 disc. 

Ditto ditto last five per cent.— 3 prem. 

Ditto ditto Old four per cent— 3 disc. 

Ditto ditto New four per cent.— 3 disc. 

Exchange. 

On London, at 6 months, — to buy, 28, per 
Madras Rupee. 


Bombay, May 21, 1836* 

Exchanges. 

Bills on London, at 6 mo. sight, 2s. Id. to 28. lid. 
per Kupee. 

On Calcutta, at 30 days* sight, 107 to 107*8 Bombay 
Rs. per 100 Sicca Rupees. 

On Madras, at 30 days' sight, 101.12 to 102.8 Bom. 
Us. per lUO Madras Rs. 

Government Securities. 

Rcmittable Loan (nominal) 124.4 to 124.8 Born. Rs. 
per 100 Sa.!Rs. 

5 per cent. Loan of 1822-23, 107.8 to 107.12 per do. 
Ditto of 1825-26, 106.4 to 111.4 p^ditta 
Ditto of 1829-30, 110.8 to 111 per ditto. 

4 per cent. Loan of 1832-33, 106.4 to 106*8 per ditto. 

Singapore, March 19, 1836. 

Exchanges. 

On London, 3 to 6 mo. sight, 4s. -54 d. to 4s. 6d. per 
dollar. 

On Bengal, gov. bills 206 Sa. Rs. per 100 dollars. 

Canton, April 5, 1836. 
Exchanges, &c. 

On London, 6 mo. sight, 4s. 9d to4s. lOdpcr Sp.D. 
E. I. Co*B Agents for advances on consignments. 
4s. 8d. 

On Bengal. — Private Bills, 206 6a. Rs. per 100 
Sp. Dols.— Company’s ditto, 30 days. 20ffSa.Rs. 
On TOmbay, ditto Bom. R8.220to ^ per ditto. 
Syoee Silver at Lintin, 34 Co 4 percent, prem. 
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SKETCHES OF THE LATER HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA. 

No. VIII Th* Nbfaul Wa». 

During the progress of events in Kamaon, Major-General Ochter- 
lony was prosecuting a career of success at once substantial and brilliant. 
His operations against Ummer Sing sustained^ indeed, a momentary inter- 
ruption in the result of a sally made by the enemy upon a party of irregu- 
lars, occupying a stockaded post. This party, being taken off its guard, 
suffered severely, but no permanent advantage was secured, or apparently- 
sought, by the enemy, as, after destroying the stockade, they returned to 
their position. The wary progress of General Ochterlony had enabled him, 
by the middle of April, to obtain an accurate knowledge of the ground 
occupied by the enemy, and to ascertain the points at which their positions 
could be more easily penetrated. Of this information he availed himself, 
by forming and carrying into effect a plan of combined attack, distinguished 
not less by its masterly contrivance than by its fortunate results. The 
movements of the British force commenced on the night of the 14th. A 
detachment, destined to occupy a post between Dooab and the first 
Deouthal, gained it without opposition. Columns, under Lieut. -Col, 
Thomson and Major Lawrie, attained the heights of the second Deouthal 
almost at the same moment, and were proceeding along the ridge, to 
possess themselves of an advanced post, when the head of the column, 
consisting of light infantry, received a check by a charge from the 
enemy sword in hand, which compelled them to fall back on the main body’, 
by this time posted in the second Dco\ithal. Here they were greatly an- 
noyed by their opponents, from the cover afforded by the jungle and the rocks. 
In the course of the night, they were further harassed by false alarms ; and 
at the first dawn of day, a daring attack was made by nearly 2,000 of the 
enemy, who almost surrounded the post. A desperate conflict ensued, and 
continued for above two hours. TheNcpaulese foughtwith a courage at once 
steady and impetuous ; but they were encountered with at least equal courage 
and with better fortune. They were finally repulsed and totally defeated 
with very severe loss, Bughtee Thappa, who led the attack, being left 
among the dead. This action was distinguished by some splendid instances 
of individual exertion and bravery, as well as by the intrepidity displayed 
generally by the troops engaged. The result was, that the enemy’s con- 
tinuous chain of posts was broken, and the Nepaulese commander was com- 
pelled to withdraw, concentrating his force in Malown and its immediate 
outworks. The spirits of the enemy fell with their fortunes, the want of 
provisions became seriously felt, and desertions were numerous. 

Cautious, but not timid, enterprizing but not rash, General Ochterlony 
pushed his success vigorously now that he saw that it could be puf^iued with 
effect. A series of positions were taken up for the purpose of completely 
investing the enemy, and a battery was erected against one of his redoubts. 
The distress for want of provisions became extreme. Desertions, both of 
individuals and of small parties, were of daily occurrence^ and these were 

Aiii/.Jowr.N.S.VoL.21.No.83. Z 
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facilitated by the fondness, which seems to have prevailed throughout the 
Indian army, for advancing the operations of war by the refinements of 
diplomatic intrigue. It is no pleasing task to relate the adoption of 
such a mode of warfare by British officers, but the first duty of an histo- 
rical writer is to speak the truth, regardless of consequences. Lieutenant 
Ross (of course with the concurrence of his superiors) made proposals to 
three sirdars, commanding in and near the battered redoubt. Other com- 
munications followed, and when Lieut. Ross determined to ascend the 
heights, it was in the conviction that he should meet with no resistance. 
The event justified his confidence, lie attained the summitwithoutopposition, 
the enemy retiring and remaining on a spot to the rearward. The redoubt 
being occupied, Lieut. Ross invited the enemy's troops to pass into his rear, 
intimating that they would be unmolested. After a little hesitation, the 
movement recommended by the English commander was performed — other 
parties of the enemy followed this example, and the second redoubt was 
gained with as little difiiculiy as the first. It appears that the sirdars in a 
body had waited upon the Goorkha commander, insisting that he should either 
give them and their men food from the fort, or adopt some decisive line of 
conduct. It is said that he refused either, but urged them to endure a short 
time longer, and wait the progress of events. Such advice was calculated 
to have little effect upon men not influenced by aay rigid principles of duty, 
or any refined sense of honour, and who, prcsseil by famine on the one 
hand and allured by promises on the other, were ah'eady more than wavering 
in their fidelity. The result was, that the whole of the outworks were 
abandoned to the British troops, and the Goorkhas came over almost univer- 
sally to General Ochtcrlony's camp, leaving Ummer Sing shut up in the 
body of the fort, with a garrison reduced to about 200 men. Escape and 
the receipt of succour were alike impossible, and on the Sth of May, the 
Goorkha commander wrote to General Ochterlony, desiring to be informed 
of his wishes. The general’s reply was, that, agreeably to usage, pro- 
posals must come from the other side. Up to the fOth, no farther com- 
munication was made. The interval w'as employed by the British com- 
mander in forming batteries, and making other preparations for attack. 
These being completed, firing was commenced, and continued during the 
greater part of the 10th. On the morning of the 11th, Ram Dos, son of 
the Goorkha general, came out, and intimated his father’s desire to nego- 
tiate. The firing was consequently discontinued, but the blockade was rigidly 
ke|>t up. From the 1 1th to the 1.5th w'as occupied in negotiations, which 
were protracted in consequence of their being extended to other objects, as 
well as to the surrender of Malown. A convention w^as finally signed, by 
which it was agreed, that all the forts between the Jumna and the Sutleje 
should be delivered up to the British; that all the troops, except those 
granted to the personal honour of Ummer Sing and Runjore Sing, should be 
at liberty to enter the British service, and that those not employed should be 
maintamed by the British Government, on a specific allowance, till the con- 
clusion of peace; that Gurhw'all should be forthwith evacuated, the gorrison 
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having permission to return to Nepaul by the Kamaon route, carrying with 
them all public and private property, including warlike stores; Ummer 
Sing was to be permitted to retire across the Kali, with the remaining gar- 
rison of Malown, retafning their arms, accoutrements, baggage, and wag- 
gons, and Runjore Sing, the commander of Jyetuck, in the same manner, 
with 200 men of that garrison, 300 unarmed followers, and one gun. All 
private property was to be respected, and eight) -three persons in the various 
garrisons, who were related by blood or marriage to Ummer Sing, were to 
retain their arms and accoutrements. 

Of these arrangements, neither party had much reason to feel proud. 
The Goorkhas made great sacrifices, and they received great indulgence. 
General Ochterlony spoke of the terms granted with the modesty which 
always marked his official communications — regarding the arrangement not 
as positively good, but as the best that could be made under the circum- 
stances existing. The rainy season was approaching, and the campaign 
could not have been protracted much longer. During the period of inac- 
tion, it would have been necessary to maintain expensive establishments, 
a burden which was averted by the convention, and this circumstance, com- 
bined with the possession of the strong-holds of the enemy, sufficed to attest 
its expediency. In concluding it, as well as in all his military operations, 
General Ochterlony displayed the most consummate judgment. 

It will now be necessary to return to the division under General Martin- 
dell. After the unfoii:unatc termination of the double attack upon Jyetuck, 
that officer determined to attempt notliing farther until the arrival of rein- 
forcements. These were not granted in the most gracious manner, and the 
communications addressed at this period to (jcneral Martindcll, from the 
department of the ('ommander-in-C’hicf, were couched in the language of 
blame and reproach. On General Martindcll instituting a comparison 
between his force and that of the enemy, he was told that hitherto it had 
not been the habit of the Company’s officers to calculate whether they had a 
numerical superiority to the enemy,'’ and the introduction of such a principle 
was pronounced to be novel, and infallibly destructive to our empire.*' 
'riiis lofty language is, no doubt, very imposing, but the number of an 
enemy’s Orce is, after all, an element that cannot be excluded from the 
calculations of a prudent general, and the war with the Nepaulese certainly 
did not form an exception to the general rule. It may be admitted, that the 
strength of the Goorkha force had been somewhat exaggerated, and it is 
undeniable that we had been accustomed to gain easy victories over vastly 
superior numbers of the feeble troops to which wc had heretofore been 
opposed. But in the Goorkhas we had an enemy surpassing in energy, as 
well as in military skill, any with which we had previously contended in 
India, and a corresponding degree of caution was called for. The want of 
it had been severely felt in more instances than one. The irregular troops, 
to whom so much importance was attached, proved very generally ivorthless. 
It has been seen how Captain Hearsey's irregulars behaved in Kamaon, 
and those attached to General Martindcll’s division appear to have been 
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little better. Intelligence having been received that a reinforcement was 
on its way to join the garrison of Jyetuck, Lieut. Young marched with 
]|400 irregulars to intercept them. He was joined by several hundreds 
more, forming altogether a very considerable force : it is stated in one 
report to have amounted to nearly 3^000 men, and it certainly very conside- 
rably exceeded 2,000. A party of these being attacked and put to flight 
by the enemy, the whole body fell under the operation of panic, and were 
completely routed by a force which did not exceed 500 fighting men. Such 
was the value of the irregular troops, though commanded by an excellent 
oflicer, whose personal exertions were strenuously but vainly used to induce 
them to keep their ground, against an enemy greatly inferior in numbers. 
The defeat materially abated the taste of the irregulars for a military life. 
Many deserted ; many applied for their discharge ; and the strength of the 
corps was reduced from several thousands to about 1200, exclusive of those 
on detached duty. This defection increased the difficulties of General 
Martindell. He had to contend, also, with weather of extreme inclemency, 
which his troops were very little calculated to support. He complained 
heavily of the want of correct intelligence, and, oppressed by all these diffi- 
culties, he signified a wish to be relieved from a command, which he could 
no longer exercise with pleasure to himself or satisfaction to his superiors. 
This need excite little surprise — General Marley had been unable to contend 
witii the difficulties of his situation, and General Ochterlony had expressed 
a diffidence of the adequacy of his own powers to meet the exigencies of 
the mountain warfare. But the Commander-in-Chief was impressed with a 
belief that Jyctuck might be reduced, and with the force under General 
Martindelfs command. After a long continued and somewhat angr}^ com- 
munication of opinion. General Ochterlony was ordered, immediately on 
the fall of Malown, to take the command of the division before Jyetuck. 
This arrangement was rendered unnecessary by the convention concluded 
with Ummer Sing, Jyetuck being one of the fortresses which were by that 
instrument surrendered to the British. 

On the reduction of Almorah, the Goorkha commander. Bum Sah, ex- 
pressed a wish to become an agent for the restoration of peace, and proposed 
to address letters to Ummer Sing Thappa and Runjore Sing, recommending 
them to withdraw their troops across the Kali, preparatory to the commence- 
ment of negotiations. The proposal was assented to by Colonel Nicolls 
and Mr. Gardner ; the letters were written and forwarded. The success 
of General Ochterlony had, however, precluded their necessity. That ad- 
dressed to Ummer Sing Thappa was received by him as he was on the 
point of executing the capitulation ; and though too late to have any effect 
on bis decision, it was in time to afford him an apology for the course which 
he bad previously determined to pursue. With true oriental Jinesse, he 
availed himself of its arrival to insert an article, stating that he had sur- 
sendered at the instance of Bum Sah and the other chiefs of Kamaon : thus 
throwing on them the odium and the danger which he apprehended to 
himself. . 
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Bum Sab and Ummer Sing belonged to opposite factions, and tlie latter 
bad no sooner transmitted his recommendation of retreat, than he became 
alarmed at the probable consequences of what be had done. Though 
nearly related to the Rajah, 'who was also much attached to him, the influence 
of his enemies, the Kusseas or Tbappas, preponderated at court. The 
situation of Bum Sah was, therefore, extremely critical — his character was 
timid and vacillating, and being apprehensive that his head would pay the 
forfeit of the discretion which he had exercised, he solicited from Colonel 
Oardner, who had accompanied him on his march homeward, permission 
to remain in Kamaon till the arrival of the communication from Nepaul. 
This, of course, could not be permitted ; but Bum Sah, throwing himself 
upon the confidence of the British officer, declaring that his sole dependence 
was upon the government to which that gentleman belonged, and imploring 
at his hands counsel and instruction. Colonel Gardner, after apprising him 
that, as a servant of the British Government, his authority extended no 
further than to seeing the terms of the convention fulfilled, suggested, as a 
private individual, that he should forthwith take possession of the province 
of Dootee, garrison the forts and places of strength with troops upon whom 
he could rely, dismissing all the rest, and having established himself there 
in independence, assume a high tone, and insist upon the adoption of the 
measures which he thought necessary for the good of his country. After 
some deliberation, Bum Sah acquiesced, and an astrologer having been 
consulted, a fortunate day was chosen for crossing the river. It was clearly 
for the interest of Bum Sah to procure, if possible, the power of negocia- 
ing with the British Government, and it was equally to be desired by the 
latter. The general views of Bum Sah and his party were far more favour- 
able to the maintenance of peace and good understanding than those of 
their opponents — ^their hopes of escaping the probable consequences of their 
recent conduct, depended upon their obtaining an ascendancy in the state— 
that ascendancy, again, being dependent upon their pursuing a course of 
policy diflerent from that of the party by whom they were opposed. The 
Governor- General, therefore, was particularly desirous that the conduct of 
the negotiation should be placed in the hands of Bum Sah ; but as an indis- 
creet publication of such a wish would have frustrated its fulfilment, and 
probably have involved Bum Sah and his partisans in serious difficulties, the 
expression of it was confided to him alone, accompanied by an intimation, 
that he might use it in any manner likely to promote the object sought in 
common by himself and the British Government. With regard to the 
seizure of Dootee, Bum Sah was assured of the support of the British 
Government, if, on mature consideration, he should be satisfied that such 
a proceeding would tend to the promotion of his interest. The Earl of 
Moira, in his narrative of the negotiations, seems to have argued the ques- 
tions of the justiceand policy of this arrangement somewhat unnecessarily. 
There can be no doubt as to either, with relation to the existing state of 
circumstances. As the course of the negotiations took another turn, the 
perseverance of Bum Sah in the project of occupying Dootee might, however. 
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have occasioned some inconvenience, which Lord Moira very property avowed 
himself ready to incur rather than commit a breach of faith. The difficulty, 
however, was removed by Bum Sah subsequently declining the occupation 
of Dootee, from apprehension for the safety of his family in Nepaul. 

Whilst these matters were in progress, an attempt was made to open a 
negociation through the Gooroo, Gujraj Misser. This person had already 
been concerned in the negociations with Major-General Fitzpatrick, and 
in those with Colonel Knox. He had resided some time at Benares, 
and was believed to be friendly to the British interests ; he was also under- 
stood to entertain a strong personal attachment to the Rajah of Nepaul, and 
to be anxious to save him from the evils which might be apprehended from 
the protraction of the war. Having solicited permission to go to the fron- 
tier, he placed himself in communication with the Rajah ; and the result 
was, an earnest invitation to proceed to Katmandoo. On the point of his 
departure, the overtures of Bum Sah became known to the Governor- 
General; but it not being deemed advisable on that account to discourage this 
mission of Gujraj Misser, he was permitted to proceed without interruption. 
He returned, with a paper under the Rajalf s red seal, empowering him to 
bring to an adjustment all matters in difference between the two states, and 
declaring that whatever he engaged for should be confirmed. He brought 
also letters from the Rajah to the Governor- General and to Colonel Brad- 
shaw. The powers with which Gujraj Misser was invested appeared suffi- 
oiently ample ; but his language, as well as that of the letters, was vague 
and indefinite. He declared that he had no ifistructions to propose any- 
thing ; but that the Rajah relied on the generosity of the British Govern- 
ment. The wisdom of negociating with a person whose commission 
appeared thus unsatisfactory, may, perhaps, be doubted ; but the Governor- 
Oeneral determined upon the attempt, and instructions were forwarded to 
Colonel Bradshaw for his guidance. On receiving them, Colonel Brad- 
shaw proceeded to open the subject of compensation for the expenses of 
the war ; and having intimated, in general terms, the extent of the demand 
■on this ground, he was informed by Gujraj Misser, tliat he had no autho- 
rity to make such sacrifices, and that they were not contemplated by any 
party at Katmandoo, The attempt to treat was consequently suspended ; 
•but Gujraj Misser remained in Colonel Bradshaw’s camp. 

Negociations were now renewed with Bum Sah and his brother, Roodber 
BeerSah,butwith the same success which had attended the proceedings with 
■Gujraj Misser. The result of these endeavours was little calculated to 
invite a perseverance in them. In every instance the conduct of the 
^nemy was marked by that evasion and duplicity which so eminently dis- 
tinguish Nepaulese diplomacy. The Governor-General, however, was 
•weary of the war, and not without cause ; another effort to restore the 
relations of peace was, therefore, resolved on. Availing himself of the 
opportunity horded of communicating with the Rajah, by addressing a 
lifter in answer to that transmitted from him to the Governor-General by 
Gujraj Misser, the Earl of Moira determined to honour it with an answer. 
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This communication differed little in substance from others made to the 
Rajah at an earlier period. Its transmission to Katmandoo was entrusted 
to Gujraj Misser^ who was apprized of its contents, and upon whose mind 
Colonel Bradshaw was instructed to impress the fearful consequences which 
must ensue to the Goorkha state, if the communication were disregarded. 
The result was, an enlargement of the Gooroo's powers, and a renewal of 
the negociaiiori with him ; which, after several fruitless conferences, ended, 
like the former, in an avowal on the part of the Goorkha agent, that he 
had no authority to make such sacrifices of territory as the British minister 
required. TJie Govcrnor-Gcncrars disappointment at the miscarriage of 
this appears to have been extreme, and to have rendered him insensible to 
every other feeling. He ascribed the failure^ in a great degree, to a defi- 
ciency of address on the ‘part of the British agent, and an inattention to the 
spirit and principles of his instructions. There seems, however, little 
ground for such an imputation. The universal character of Goorkha diplo- 
macy is quite sufficient to account for the miscarriage of the ncgociation, 
and may supersede the necessity of seeking for any other cause ; nor is the 
failure of Colonel Bradshaw more remarkable than that of others, who also 
failed under similar circumstances. It was objected to Colonel Bradshaw, 
that his conduct towards the Goorkha negociation was deficient in frankness. 
Frankness is rarely the virtue of diplomatists, and the want of it is, per- 
haps, not attended with much inconvenience : at all events, in treating 
with Goorkha agents, frankness would be altogether out of place, and the 
attempt to fix upon Colonel Bradshaw the blame of having frustrated 
the success of the ncgociation by the ^vant of such a quality, appears rather 
the angry emanation of disappointment than the dictate of a sound and 
statesmanlike judgment. The Earl of Moira had repeatedly dwelt, in his 
communications to the authorities at home, on the insincere and deceitful 
character of the proceedings of the Nepaulcsc. How, then, could he 
reasonably condemn a political agent for being in some degree on his guard 
against a people thus invariably deceitful, or how could he consider frank- 
ness an indispensable ingredient for a successful negociation with them ? 
Lord Moira’s course of policy, moreover, was not always characterized by 
a profusion of that quality which now stood so high in his esteem ; nor 
can much of frank and straightforward bearing be discovered in his nume- 
rous schemes to vanquish his opponents by means of the treachery of their 
servants, llis lordship was, in truth, at this time, suffering great mortifi- 
cation. On arriving in India, he appears to have pictured to himself a 
career of extraordinary brilliancy. Its commencement was shadowed by 
clouds, which he had not anticipated. Disappointed, in a great degree, in 
the result of the Nepaulcse campaign, fresh disappointment awaited him in 
the failure of the negociations ; and this seems to have given rise to ebulli- 
tions of ill -temper not warranted by anything that had occurred. Lord 
Moira, however, having convinced himself that a want of frankness was 
the great impediment to peace, determined to remove it by a distinct and 
explicit communication of the terms to which he was ready to agree. A 
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projeot of a treaty was prepared, and transmitted to Colonel Bradshaw; 
together with ibe &aft of a note, to be signed by the British agent, and 
delivered with the former document to Gujraj Misscr. To aid the effect of 
these proceedings, Lord Moira, who appears to have thought extremely 
well of his own powers of persuasion and conciliation, addressed another 
letter to the Rajah of Nepaul. The tone of the letter was somewhat sub- 
dued from that of former ones, and the conditions of the proposed treaty 
somewhat relaxed in favour of the Nepaulese. Altogether, the confidenpe 
of the Governor- General seems to have been greatly shaken ; and the expe- 
rience of one campaign had disposed him to make some sacrifices to avoid 
another. 

The proceedings which have just been related were widely different from 
those which might have been expected, and indicate? a remarkable change of 
purpose in the course of a few weeks. On the 5th August, the Governor- 
General, in a despatch home, declared his intention not to make any 
attempt to renew negociations, and his determination that any fresh over- 
tures for that purpose should come from the enemy. On the 23d of Septem- 
ber, we find him instructing his agent to re-open a negociation, which was 
suspended, though not absolutely terminated ; for Gujraj Misser had pro- 
posed to refer the question of territorial cession to Katmandoo, and 
promised an answer in twenty- one days ; but so impatient had the Governor- 
General become for a conclusion of hostilities, that he could not prevail 
upon himself to wait the result of the reference to Katmandoo, but volun- 
tarily made an offer of concessions, wliich his previous tone had given the 
enemy no reason to expect. The answer did not arrive within the stipulated 
time, and when the new project was communicated to the Goorkha negocia- 
tors, they declared, as they had previously done, that to assent to such 
terms was beyond their power. The frankness of the Governor- General 
succeeded no better than the reserve of Colonel Bradshaw. The Goorkha 
agents again made their favourite offer of a reference to their court, pro* 
mising, on this occasion, an answer in fifteen days, and apologizing for the 
delay in answering the former reference. Before the expiration of the 
fifteen days, an answer to the first reference arrived, couched in the most 
vague and indefinite language (the unvarying style of Nepaulese state 
papers), and referring to more detailed advices to follow. The period 
fixed for an answer to the second reference expired, and none was received. 
At the solicitation of Gujraj Misser, Colonel Bradshaw consented to wait 
a few days longer. An answer at length arrived, but it was neither favour- 
able nor explicit : the Goorkha negociators were not empowered to sign a 
trelity on the terms proposed. A further delay requested by them was 
refused by the British agent, and the Goorkha diplomatists then departed, ex- 
pressing a belief that they should return in a few days authorised to execute 
the treaty. 

The anxiety for peace felt by the Governor- General amounted almost to 
weakness, and permission was conveyed to Colonel Bradshaw to make still 
further relmiations in his terms, if the Goorkha negociators should return*. 
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But the permission was unnecessary ; at the expiration of a months Oujraj 
Misser re-appeared, alleging that he had been detained at Katmandoo by 
illness. This might be true ; but a far more probable cause for his deten- 
tion may be found in the struggles of contending parties at the Goorkha 
court. The negociation was forthwith resumed, and, after some delay, a 
treaty was signed, corresponding entirely with the project delivered on the 
part of the British Government. By this treaty, it was stipulated, that 
the Rajah of !Nepaul should renounce all claim to the lands which had been 
the subject of dispute, and should further cede the whole of the low-lands 
between the rivers Kali and Rapti ; those between the Rapti and the Gun- 
duck, with the exception of Bootwul Khass ; those between the Gunduck 
and the Koosi, in which the authority of the British Government had been 
introduced, or was in the course of introduction ; and those between the 
Mitchie and the Teistah ; together with all the territories within the hills 
eastward of the Mitchie, including the fort and lands at Naggree, the pass 
of Naggarcote, leading from Morung into the hills, and the territory lying 
between that pass and Naggree. The chieftains whose interests would 
suffer by these cessions, were to be remunerated by pensions, to the aggre- 
gate amount of two lacs of rupees ; the chiefs to be named, and the pro- 
portions fixed by the Nepaulcse Government. By other articles, the Rajah 
of Nepaul was bound not to interfere with the countries west of the Kali ; 
not to disturb the Rajah of Siccim in his possessions ; but, in the event of 
any differences arising with that prince, to submit them to the arbitration of 
the British Government, and abide by its award ; and not to take into his 
service any subject of any European or American state, without the con- 
sent of the British Government. To secure and improve the relations of 
amity, accredited ministers from each state were to reside at the court of 
the other. 

The treaty was ratified as soon as received at Fort William, and this 
event was distinguished by some very remarkable circumstances. At the 
very moment of ratification, the British authorities prepared to make the 
concessions which they had previously contemplated, but which the unlocked 
for facility of the Nepaulese minister had rendered apparently unnecessary. 
So extraordinary a circumstance as that of a government deliberating how 
much of territory shall be surrendered to a hostile state which asks nothing, 
is, perhaps, without parallel. These concessions were, it was alleged, 
intended to mark the liberal spirit of the British Government. Liberality 
may be an admirable quality in individuals, but it would be difficult to shew 
that a nation is ever likely to be benefited by acting upon the prineij^es 
avowed by the British Government of India at this period. At all 
events, they were without any extensive experience to justify such a policy, 
for from tfie creation of the world until the time of the Nepaulese nego-, 
ciations, it was probably never exercised by any state in even a single 
instance. A treaty had been signed by the agents of the two powers— the 
ratification of one had been affixed to the instrument, and that of the other 
was expected ; in the meantime, the power which had been goaded into 
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hostile measures by a long series of insult and injury— 4he power which, 
after a harassing and expensive war, stood upon the vantage-ground, having 
driven the enemy from some of his own provinces, and taken military occu- 
pation of them— the power which had dictated its own terms of peace and 
found its terms accepted — the power which finally had affixed its solemn 
ratification to a treaty constructed upon those terms, suddenly, and seemingly 
without cause, turned round upon its own measures, and proposed to cancel 
some of the conditions of the treaty ! Why ? Because they were not suffi- 
ciently favourable to itself?— Not so; this would have been dishonourable— 
but it would have been intelligible ; but the reason for this capricious course 
was, that the treaty ivas not sufficiently favourable to the enemy ! If the fact 
of any concession being meditated under such circumstances, be calculated 
to excite surprise, then an explanation of tlie nature of the concession which 
the British Government resolved upon making, must raise that feeling almost 
to bewilderment. The most romantic imagination could not have conceived 
that, among the points to be conceded, was the possession of those very 
portions of territory which had given rise to the war. Yet so it was; the 
British Government expressed itself willing to yield a part, or even the 
whole, of the lands of Bootwul and Shiroj, which before the war had been 
usurped by the Nepaulese. In reference to this decision, it is impossible 
to avoid asking, why was the war undertaken ? It was said, in extenua- 
tion of this sacrifice, that those territories were unhealthy, and of small 
value in point of revenue. But these circumstances were as well known 
before as after the war; and if it were desirable to rid the British Govern- 
ment of the care of them, that object might certainly have been effected in 
a less costly manner. The vast expenditure of blood and treasure which 
had been incurred, the peril in which the honour of the British nation, and 
the safety of its Eastern dominions, had been placed by a war, commenced 
without adequate preparation — all might have been spared. Some accession 
of territory had indeed been gained, but this was not the purpose for which 
the war was avowedly undertaken. We drew the sword ostensibly for our 
own protection, not to commit aggressions upon our neighbours ; we were 
ju.stified, indeed, in availing ourselves of the advantages we had gained, 
and the portions of territory annexed to our former possessions were neces- 
sary to the security of our frontier; but the attainment of incidental advan- 
tages could not afford a valid reason for relinquishing the main object of 
the war. At the close of his own narrative, the Earl of Moira distinctly 
lays down, what it was one main object of the paper to shew, that the war 
with the Goorkhas was unavoidable. The soundness of that opinion may 
be readily admitted, but the conduct of the Earl of Moira, at the close of 
the negotiations, was altogether inconsistent with a sincere belief in it. 
If the possession of the disputed lands, so far from being valuable, was 
actually inconvenient, the war was not unavoidable. Our claims might 
have been withdrawn, or they might have been suffered to slumber, as they 
had been for so many years; or, if it had been deemed dangerous to 
acquiesce in usurpation, some decent means might have been devised for 
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tr^tnsferring the lands in question, without making war to wrest them from 
the usurping power for the sole purpose of giving them back again. If the 
intention of restoring them had not been recorded in the official despatches 
of the Government, it could not have been believed that it had been enter- 
tained. States are often obliged to surrender that which they would fain 
possess ; but here, a voluntary tender of the thing in dispute was proposed 
to be made by the victorious party to the defeated one. If the disputed 
lands were so valueless as, at the end of the campaign, they were repre- 
sented to be, but one opinion can exist as to the expediency of commencing 
it— that the Governor-General, being anxious to display his military talents, 
stood in need of a pretext for war, and that the disputed districts afforded 
that which he wanted. 

The extraordinary spectacle of a state, after engaging in an expensive 
war for the defence of certain possessions, voluntarily relinquishing those 
possessions to the enemy, was lost to the world by a fresh instance of the 
obstinacy and bad faith of the Court of Katmandoo, in refusing to ratify 
the treaty which its agent had been empowered to conclude. The usual 
exhibition of delay and chicanery took place ; restitutions were required, 
which could not be granted, and, finally, negociations gave place to a 
renewal of hostilities. 

The new campaign commenced by the advance of a portion of the force 
under Sir David Ochterlony, whose eminent services had been rewarded by 
his sovereign with the grand cross of the order of the Bath. Colonel Brad- 
shaw, who appears to have been little in favour with his superiors, was 
divested of his diplomatic functions, which were transferred to Sir David 
Ochterlony, and that officer thus united with his military command the entire 
political authority. In the exercise of the latter function, he held some 
communication with Gujraj Misser, but it led to no satisfactory result. 
The campaign was opened on the 9th of February ]8Jo, by the advance of 
Sir David Ochterlony through the great Saul forest, towards the passes 
leading into the valley of Muckwanpore. The road was a mere pathway 
through an excessively thick jungle ; but, though the enemy possessed ample 
means of annoying the British force and disputing its progress, it was per- 
mitted to advance unmolested. On the 14th, the general was informed that 
there was a pass over the Cheereah Gautie range of mountains, unguarded 
and practicable ; and on the 17th, after a harassing march and very severe 
labour, the passage was effected. Sir David Ochterlony continued to 
advance, and encamped near Muckwanpore. The enemy occupied two 
positions, on a ridge near that place, one of which they abandoned on the 
approach of the British force, who immediately took possession of it. They 
shortly, however, returned in great numbers, and a severe conflict ensued. 
The positions of the British force were repeatedly assaulted, but they were 
gallantly defended, and the enemy finally retired in confusion, abandoning 
a gun and a large quantity of ammunition. A few days afterwards. 
Colonel Kelly dispossessed the enemy of a position on the Shurryhurpore 
hills. IVo days after the latter event, negooiation was renewed, in con- 
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sequence of a letter addressed to Sir David Oohterlony by a Goorkha 
vakeel, named Burtawar Sing, stating that he was in possession of the 
ratification of the treaty formerly concluded, and intended to depute a 
person, whom he named, to convey it to the British Government. This 
individual accordingly repaired to the British camp, with the treaty duly 
ratified, and after some discussion, Sir David Ochterlony agreed to accept 
it, on the execution, by the vakeel, of a declaration that the Rajah of 
Nepaul relinquished all expectation of that relaxation of the conditions of 
the treaty which Colonel Bradshaw had been instructed to hold out to him. 
This stipulation was readily agreed to ; the required declaration was given 
by the vakeel, and afterwards explicitly confirmed by the Rajah himself. 
After so prosperous a commencement of the second campaign, better terms 
might, perhaps, have been insisted on ; but the sickly season was approach- 
ing — ^the British commissariat was in an impaired state, and the difficulty 
of getting supplies would have been considerable. These considerations 
suggested the inexpediency of perseverance in hostilities, and if the claims 
of justice were satisfied by the treaty, as originally ratified by the British 
authorities, it would have been neither right nor reputable to have demanded 
more. It may be concluded, therefore, that Sir David Ochterlony exer- 
cised a sound discretion in determining in favour of peace upon the original 
basis. 

In looking back to the origin and operations of the war with Nepaul, it 
is impossible to avoid being struck by the very remarkable features which it 
discloses. The aggressive spirit of the Nepaulesc, the jealousy entertained 
by the Goorkhas of British ascendancy, and their aversion to the establish- 
ment of any relations of amity with the British Government, though mani- 
fested through a long series of years, seem to have failed of exciting that 
vigilance which the exhibition of such feelings by a powerful neighbour 
ought to have called forth. It has been said, that the attention of the 
rulers of India was so entirely occupied by other and more pressing matters, 
that no portion of it could be spared to our relations with the Nepaulesc. 
This is a very insufficient apology ; if the rulers of a state have not time to 
secure their frontier, there must be some great defect either in the constitu- 
tion or the admini.stration of the Government. It is creditable to the Earl 
of Moira that he not only found time to assert the rights of the .state which 
he represented, but that he had the spirit to maintain them in the only way 
likely to be effectual with such a neighbour as the Goorkha. It has been 
seen that the frontier was, for a long period, the theatre of a course of en- 
croachment on the one hand, and of almost passive submission on the other. 
Had this been suffered to continue, it is impossible to say how large a 
portion of the British territory might have become absorbed in the Goorkha 
dominions. The war then was necessary, unless we are to abandon our 
Indian posse.ssion8 to any encroaching neighbour who may choose to demand 
them ; and Lord Moira consulted his country’s honour and his own, in deter- 
mining on an appeal to arms. Personal ambition might mix in the deter- 
mination, but it has entered too largely into all the great transactions of 
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states and empires, to make it a reproach to Lord Moira, that he was in- 
fluenced by a passion from which an active mind is rarely free. If public 
measures are wise and beneficial, we must not too nicely scrutinize the 
motives of the actors in them, or we shall be in danger of divesting even 
the brightest deeds of the greater part of their splendour. The conduct of 
Lord Moira was variously judged at the time, but it must now be apparent 
to every impartial mind, that a perseverance in the supine policy of his 
predecessors must have gradually frittered away our Indian empire until 
we had been reduced to the condition in which we first appeared in that 
country — that of humble traders, enjoying by the permission of the native 
princes a few obscure factories, if, indeed, we should have been so fortunate 
as to retain even this privilege. 

In speaking of the manner in which Lord Moira conducted the war, the 
praise must be far more qualified than that which is awarded to his policy in 
commencing it. The plan of the campaign, though it might present a very 
imposing appearance in the office of the adjutant-general, was evidently 
formed in almost entire ignorance of the nature of the country and the 
character of the enemy. The force was, in every instance, inadequate to 
the duties assigned to it ; and the arrangements altogether were such as 
might have been supposed to emanate from the rashness of impetuous youth, 
rather than from the well-matured experience of a veteran soldier. His 
lordship’s sanguine temperament led him into expectations which could not 
be sanctioned by a cool view of the difficulties with which he had to con- 
tend ; and on one occasion he hazarded an opinion, in which, perhaps, no 
other military man could be found to agiee; he affirmed, that a mountainous 
country is more readily attacked than defended. If this were his serious 
opinion, it is impossible to acquit him of want of judgment. The reverses, 
however, which he experienced in the contest with the Goorkhas, must, at 
a very early period, have convinced him of this error, as well as of some 
others into which his sanguine mind had been led. The fatal mistakes which 
characterized the commencement of the war, and the very imperfect prepa- 
ration which had been made for carrying it on successfully, were fertile in 
embarrassment and mortification ; and it must be admitted even by his friends, 
that Lord Moira bore his disappointments with little cither of equanimity or 
of dignity. The blame of failure, a large portion of which was due to his 
own arrangements, was cast altogether upon the officers who commanded 
the unfortunate divisions of the army ; and the expression of his feelings 
was marked by much both of pettiness and ill-temper. The commanders 
who incurred his censure, might not always have displayed as much activity 
and decision as was desirable ; but they were embarrassed by the vast dis- 
proportion between their means and the expectations of the Governor- 
General, and consequently, as often occurs where men know not how to do 
any thing .effectually, they attempted little or nothing. General Gillespie 
had taken a more daring course, and he perished, with no inconsiderable 
portion of his troops ; thus furnishing a warning, rather than an example for 
imitation. In Sir David Ochterlony, indeed, the Governor-General found 
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a maiii whose profound mililary talents almost enabled hiiii to effect his 
objects without regard to the amount of his means ; but such men are, and 
ever must be, rare. To expect to find in any army, however large, four 
siioh men, would be absurd ; yet, four such men were necessary to carry 
out Lord Moira’s plans ; and even had they been found, success could not 
have been calculated upon in each of the four courses of operation, since 
accident may defeat the best and wisest arrangements ; and where the force 
employed is greatly inadequate to its purpose, a general and his army are 
more especially at the mercy of accident. The brilliant success of Sir 
David Ochterlony saved the credit of Lord Moira’s plans, and relieved him 
from the censure which he would undoubtedly have incurred had the cam- 
paign ended in total failure ; but that success was altogether extraordinary, 
and even Sir David Ochterlony himself did not venture to anticipate it. 

In the conduct of the negociations, the same deficiency of sound judg- 
ment seems to have been displayed. The eager confidence in \vhich liord 
Moira commenced the war, was succeeded by a nervous anxiety for the 
conclusion of peace. His previous lofty bearing gave way to a demeanour 
scarcely consistent with the character of the representative of Great Britain ; 
and if the Goorkha prince could have prevailed upon himself to make so 
precious a sacrifice as that of his duplicity to his interest, he might, to all 
appearance, have obtained even more favourable terms. Lord Moira was 
not a man to contend with difiiculties ; and when they arose, he neither met 
them firmly, nor yielded to them gracefully. The failure of some of his 
diplomatic agents in bringing the Goorkha negociators to terms as easily as 
he wished, produced explosions of irritated feeling, similar to those which 
had been called forth by the ill success of some of his military commanders. 
His numerous attempts to corrupt the servants of his opponent indicate a 
deficiency in his moral constitution ; and another failing is too prominent to 
be passed over. Without wishing to deal severely with a character gifted 
with many estimable qualities, it cannot fail to be observed, that Lord 
Moira wooed reputation somewhat more fervently than was consistent with 
its lasting adherence to him. He was not a man who reposed in proud tran- 
quillity upon his own consciousness of desert, and suffered fame to follow 
him or not, according to the pleasure of the multitude, He was anxious to 
leave behind him in India a high military reputation. He was as anxious to 
shew that, with the sterner qualities of the warrior, he united the more 
graceful attribute of clemency. Hence his proposal voluntarily to give up 
the districts which had given rise to the war, and to recover which so much 
expense had been incurred, and so much European and native blood poured 
out. Vanity, in private life, may be a comparatively harmless quality, but 
in a statesman, it can scarcely fail of being at once injurious to his country 
and discreditable to him.self. It was the original source of all the errors of 
Lord Moira, in connection with the Nepaul war ; for it caused him to rush 
heedlessly into it, without considering the cost ; and it most characteristi- 
cally re-appeared at the close of the campaign, in his notable project of 
giving the disputed lands back to the Nepaulese ; by which, though it set 
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at nought all the principles of common sense, and converted the war into an 
idle but dismal farce, he hoped to secure the reputation of being magna- 
nimous and liberal. 

Amiable and good-natured as Lord Moira undoubtedly was in private 
life, his public career was marked by much of a contrary character. His 
overweening confidence in his own plans, and over-sanguine anticipations of 
their success, led him not only to endanger the safety of that which he had 
at heart, but also frequently to act unjustly towards those entrusted with 
military and diplomatic duties. It is always painful to advert to the errors 
of an eminent man ; but, in the present instance, it would be unfair to others 
to pass them over in silence. 

The errors of Lord Moira must not, however, render us insensible to the 
propriety of the great principle of his policy with regard to Nepaul. The 
war was undertaken without sufficient preparation, but it w^as not only justi- 
fiable, but positively necessary. Its progress was clouded by reverses, but 
its termination did not dishonour the British name, while it conferred secu- 
rity on the British frontier. Nor were the effects of its satisfactory termi- 
nation thus limited. We should take a very imperfect view of the subject, 
were we to overlook the political state of India generally at that period. 
The early successes of the Nepaulesc aroused in various quarters the slum- 
bering spirit of hostility to the British Government. That spirit pervaded 
the Mahratta states, then ostensibly our allies ,• and the Burmese Sovereign 
acquired confidence to insult us. Hence may be traced the subsequent 
wars with those powers, which happily terminated in establishing the com- 
plete supremacy of the British dominion in India. Much of the forbearance 
which was displayed by the British may probably be referred to considera- 
tions of policy, originating in the circumstances of the times. 

E. 


ORIENTAL ANECDOTES. 

A person, who had contracted an intimacy with a miser, said to him one 
day : “ I am about to make a journey ; give me your ring ; I will preserve it 
carefully, and when I look at it, 1 shall think of you.” The miser replied : 

If you wish to think of me, you had better look at your finger, and then 
you will remember having asked me for the ring, and I refused to give it you.” 

A person having received marks of honour from the king, one of his inti- 
mate friends, hearing of his good fortune, came to congratulate him. The 
other, puffed up with pride, affected not to know his visitor, and inquired who 
he was, and why he came there. ** Then you do not recognize me ?*’ said 
the man, mortified ; ** 1 am your old friend ; I heard you had become blind, 
and I came to ascertain if it was true; I see it is so, and I am sorry for it.”* 

* Jouru, for March. 
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THE TEA OF THE SINGPHO COUNTRY. 

In an account of the mountiun tribes on the extreme north-east frontier 
ofBiSiipilt compiled by Mr. McCosh, cm! assistant-surgeon, Goalp&ra, from 
original MSS. by Capt. Jenkins, agent to the Governor-general on that fron- 
tier, are the following particulars respecting the tea-plant of the Singphos^ the 
roost numerous and formidable of those tribes. The paper was read before the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, and is printed in their Journal for April 

** The tea-tree grows wild all over the Singpho country, as also upon all the 
hills in that part of the country, and is in general use by the natives as a 
wholesome beverage. The tea-tree, according to Mr. Bruce, was known to be 
indigenous to these climates about ten years ago ; and during the Burmese 
war, large quantities of it were sent into Saddia by the Busa Gaum. How 
long the subject might have lain dormant is doubtful, had not the affair been 
again brought to the serious notice of Government, at a time the most favour- 
able for doing so, by the scientific investigations of Capt. Jenkins and Lieut. 
Churlton, of the Assaminfantry, to whom we must acknowledge ourselves 
indebted for a revival of its existence, and for the boon it must necessarily 
' confer upon our country.^ 

** Mr. Bruce has lately been on a tour to the Singphos, and mixed in social 
intercourse with them. He saw many thousands of the trees growing in their 
native soils, and brought away some plants and specimens of the leaves and 
seeds. The trees were of a very considerable size, so as to merit a higher rate 
of classification than a plant or a shrub : he measured one of the largest, and 
found it twenty-nine cubits long, and about four spans in circumference at the 
base. Mr. Bruce mentions the following as the native process of making tea, 
though he does not seem to have witnessed it. First, the leaves are collected 
from the tree, and put into large boilers containing water. As soon as the 
water boils, the decoction is drawn off, and thrown away, and the leaves, 
being taken out of the boiler, are put into a pit dug into the ground, and lined 
with some sort of leaves, to prevent the tea coming in contact with the earth. 
When the pit is filled with tea-leaves, it is then spread well over with a thick 
layer of the other Idhvcs, and, after all, covered over with earth, so to 
exclude all air. In this state it is allowed to remain for two or three months, 
when the pit is opened, and the tea sold on the spot to traders, who pack it 
closely up in the joints of bambus, earthen pots, &c., and transport it to other 
parts of the country, on mules, for sale. He also mentions, that many thou- 
sand maunds of tea are manufactured at a place called Polong, and exported 
to China. Where Polong is situated, 1 have not been able to determine. 

In addition to the tea-tree, the Singpho country has lately been discovered 
to abound in many valuable gums well adapted for varnishes.” 

* This paper was written before the appointment of the scientific deputation to the tea districts, 
wtaoss report may he now shortly expected.— iSd. 
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THE NUWAUB'S DAUGHTER. 

Before the British conquests had extended over the whole of the vast, ter- 
ritory which now quietly submits to the government of the East-India Com- 
pany, alliances with native ladies of rank were more frequent with European 
officers than th^ can be at a period of profound peace. The vicissitudes and 
changes produced by the varying fortune of the war, and the caprices of those 
despots, who, in the treatment of their ministers and viceroys, had not learned 
to dread the interference of a superior power, led to many circumstances which 
were favourable to a greater degree of intimacy between people of different 
countries and creeds, than exists at the present time. Military men, of the 
day of which we speak, became tlie heroes of many a true tale of love and 
enterprise ; and though a witty writer has, in one of the Bengal annuals, ridi- 
culed these oriental adventures by a description of the costume of a European 
officer, in white shorts and silks, a red-coat and brass buttons, with a pair of 
tasty fringe epaulettes hanging well in front, a narrow white tight neckcloth, 
hair elaborately curled and powdered, a gold-laced three-cornered hat, and a 
pig-tail,” — it is questionable whether the race which has succeeded them will 
e. er have it in their power to make a superior figure in the annals of their 
time. 

It is not easy to say with what particular feelings Frank Ellerby commenced 
his military career as a cadet in the Honourable Company’s service. The 
East-Indies was to him a terra incognita — a confused picture of bright rivers 
and dense jungles ; the one filled with alligators, the other with tigers ; gold 
pagodas rising in the distance : and, therefore, when he joined a regiment sta^ 
tioned in Bombay, he felt somewhat surprised, and, it must be said, a little 
disappointed, that all the wonders he had pourtrayed to himself did not burst 
upon him at once. At first, as it is usual, his thoughts continually recurred 
to his home, and he longed impatiently for the means of making a fortune 
which should enable him to return to the friends of his youth. But these 
hopes and expectations gradually subsided under the stern realities of his 
situation : year after year stole away, and finding himself placed in employ- 
ments of great trust, and involved in responsibilities of the heaviest nature, 
England faded away from his mind in a great measure, Shd he became almost 
wholly absorbed in the duties of his profession. Intelligence came of deaths, 
which, one by one, severed the links that bound him to his native soil, and 
when at length he was appointed to fulfil a diplomatic mission in a district 
belonging to a neighbouring potentate, he had learned to look upon India as 
the country of his adoption, and the only theatre on which he felt any desire 
to display his talents. 

The vacillating conduct pursued by the native prince Who swayed a large 
portion of the Deccan, rendered it but too probable that he would, at the first 
favourable opportunity, join the ranks of those who, in conjunction with the 
French, were assuming a very menaciog attitude ; it was, therefore» necessary 
to obtain as much information as possible from the natives of this district, 
concerning the state of affairs at the capital. Captain Ellerby, well acquainted 
with Hindoostanee modes and manners, soon established hihiself in 
friendly degree of intimacy with the subadah, or officer, who had been 
ed to the government of this district He was a Mussulman of high rank, and 
lived in that princely style of profusion in which the followers of the Prophet 
are apt to indulge, and which of course indicated the possession of very con- 
aiderfihle wealth. At the feasts and festivals given during all the Mohammedan 
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holidaySi hy this personage, Frank Elierby assisted with all the complaisance 
that could be desired, sitting smoking his hookah in the most praise-worthy 
and persevering manner possible, during the nearly interminable entertain- 
ments provided for the occasion. These festivals usually took place in a large 
quadrangle of the palace-like edifice in which Ismael Mohammed Khan Buha- 
door resided. In the centre, a stage was erected for the accommodation of 
the musicians, bayaderes, wrestlers, and other performers who were assem- 
bled ; the remaining portion of the court-yard being filled with multitudes of 
spectators. The Nuwaub himself occupied a verandah, or gallery, which com- 
manded the best view of this stage, and a place of dignity, close at his side, 
was always reserved for Captain Elierby. The native nobleman sate, accord- 
ii^ to the fashion of his country, with his knees on a level with his eyes, upon 
a cushion; the British officer upon a chair of crimson and gold, made express- 
ly for the occasion ; and both were attended by a cloud of servants, some 
beating away the flies, others scattering perfumes, a third set employed in 
fanning them on cither hand, and a fourth in attending to the cliilluins. At 
the back of the verandah there was a lattice, and the sparkling of eyes, and 
the glistening of jewels, through its network, assured Elierby that the ladies 
of the family had been admitted to a participation of the amusements. Not so 
completely taken up with the dancing, tumbling, wrestling, pretended com- 
bats, and other pantomimical diversions a.s the majority of tlie spectators, El- 
lerby, while apparently giving all his attention to the sf)orts, often cast a glance 
with the tail of his eye, as the Scots have it, to a point which oflered more 
attractions to him than the united talent of the drammtis persons on the stage- 
Whethcr by accident or design, a part of the trellis, within a very easy view, 
had been in the course of the performance broken away, and the aperture re- 
vealed a young and most beautiful face, at first appurently only eager to obtain 
a fuller sight of the performances, but afterwards, as if conscious of the stran- 
ger’s admiration, confused and embarrassed, scarcely knowing whether to with- 
draw, or remain exposed to the gaze of the European. The veil, which had 
fallen back, was hastily drawn across the face, but, in another minute or two, 
its silvery folds were permitted again to drop upon the shoulder; the fragment 
of the lattice was then restored to its proper place, but still a pair of the most 
lustrous and languishing eyes in the world peeped through them, and Elierby, 
completely fascinated, shewed, as much as his situation would permit, the 
effect which these dangerous eyes had produced upon his heart. The tanuuha 
possessed too much attraction for the occupants of the verandah, and its 
adjoining apartments, to have any leisure to observe what was passing in their 
more immediate vicinity. Elierby had acquired somewhat of the cautious im- 
perturbability which the fashion of the East requires from, those who put fortii 
a claim to high breeding : his admiration was consequently of the subdued 
character which suited the time and place. Nevertheless, he took care to 
reader it sufficiently obvious to the object of it, and she as plainly shewed 
that it was any thing but disagreeable. At length, there was an end to the per- 
fo^ances, and Elierby, who, if it had not been for the little episodical 
sceaes. in which he hs^ acted the hero, would have been wearied out of all 
l^tieiice, withdrew with something like regret. He had little difficulty in 
^aesing who the young houri was, who had so pleasingly disturbed the current 
of his thoughts; be bad frequently heard of the beauty of one of the Nuwaub’s 
daughters, the fair Goolaabee, whose cluirms had been sung by all the minstrels 
of the place; for, notwithstanding the seclusion in which they are immured, 
repoits of tbe charms of the ladies of the zenana always get abroad, and those. 
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which pass the ordinary standard, become celebrated from one end of India to 
the other. Goolaabee*8 destiny was supposed to be a high one, for she was 
'betrothed to one of the sons of the most powerful prince in that part of the 
peninsula, who, it is said, sought the alliance in order to bind Ismael Moham- 
med more closely to the service of a master, whose interest was not always 
consulted by those placed in authority under him. The affianced pair had 
never met, and the heart of Goolaabee was, therefore, in all probability 
vacant. 

While seated, on a subsequent evening, in the verandah of his residence, 
pondering over the late adventure, and considering whether it would be pos- 
sible to obtain an interview with the beautiful creature who had so strongly 
attracted his regards, Ellerby perceived a young native boy, handsomely 
dressed, strolling up the avenue which stretched before him. The boy, ap- 
proaching, made his salaam, and then taking a pigeon from his breast, oilered 
it to Captain Ellerby, with an injunction to detain it cautiously. The pigeon 
was one of remarkable beauty, even in a place celebrated for the number, 
variety, and brilliant appearance of its breeds. It was quite tame, apparently 
one of those kept for the purpose of affording recreation to the inmates of the 
zenana ; the flights and evolutions of these birds, trained for the purpose of 
display, yielding the greatest delight to those who keep large flocks merely for 
the pleasure of witnessing their exploits in the fields of air. The one now 
presented to Captain Ellerby had a silver ribbon tied round its neck: after 
admiring it for a while, the boy directed him to let it go ; it immediately flew 
up to a considerable height, the silver ribbon streaming behind it — remained 
stationary for about a minute — and then wheeled off in circles, returning nearly 
to the spot which it had left, so that there could be no difficulty in following 
its course. The boy made a significant gesture, and Ellerby, unmindful of the 
suwarree which would assemble shortly at his gate, for the purpose of escorting 
him in the evening exercise, started up, and took the direction which the 
pigeon pursued. It flew low, and as the sun had not yet entirely descended, 
it was easy to trace its course, especially by the silver ribbon which fluttered 
behind it. 

Both the palace of the Nuwaub and the residence of Ellerby were situated 
in the out skirts of the city, being divided from each other by some unfre- 
quented gardens at the back. Frank, therefore, did not meet any one as he 
passed along, the pigeon having betaken itself to a haunt which, from its 
proximity to the ladies’ apartments, was considered sacred ground, and rarely 
visited by profane footsteps. The pigeon alighted at the foot of a tree, and 
then raising itself again upon the wing, flew over a high battiemented wail. 
Ellerby, at first, did not perceive any inode of egress ; but, upon a more nar- 
row inspection, he saw a window shadowed entirely by the spreading boughs 
of one of those quick-growing trees, which spring up every where in so luxu- 
riant a soil, and which, with the carelessness we scarcely expect to find 
amongst such a jealous community, had been permitted to expand in a very 
dangerous direction. Ellerby climbed the tree in an instant, and in the next 
found himself upon a narrow hedge, close to a lattice, which yielded to his 
hand. It opened into a small room, which appeared, however, to he unte- 
nanted at present; a glimmering of light opposite indicated a door, and otir 
adventurer, going down a narrow stone stair, entered a very circumscribed 
court or quadrangle, containing, besides a few parterres of flowers, one large 
tree and a fountain. The tree enveloped the whole place in gloom ; but 
Ellerby’s eyes, now accustomed to the failing li^ht, discerned a female figure 
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Reside the (buntain. He approadied iu«a start, real or afiected, riiewed that 
hie prearace was not unnoticed; and being well versed in the language of 
Eastern compliment, he immediately broke silence, with one of those speeches 
to which women usually lend a gratified ear. Goolaabee, though wholly 
unused to flattery from the lips of the opposite sex, listened as if she had been 
acdistomed to masculine homage all her life; nor was she at any loss for a 
reply«^ ^ With the intuitive address of an accomplished coquette, she pretended 
to be totally ignorant of the manner in which her admirer had effected an en» 
trance, endeavouring to make him believe that the pigeon, which she now 
hdd in her arms, had accidentally made its escape, and, in fact, that she had 
neither art nor part in the adventure. Ellerby was quite willing to allow her 
to suppose that he gave her credit for all she chose to say, but he would 
not depart without an assurance that she would meet him again on the follow* 
ing night. Returning by the way he came, he got back to his own home un- 
observed, and mounting the elephant in waiting, went out as usual. Though 
unable to deny himself the gratification of an adventure, which promised to 
relieve, in the most agreeable manner, the monotony of bis present existence, 
he was by no means desirous that it should be attended with any unnecessary 
iclaU The Nuwaub had made himself popular in his government, and it was 
of great importance that he should continue to be attached to the British 
interests. A breach with him might precipitate hostilities, which it was desir- 
able to postpone, if they could not be altogether avoided ; and Ellerby, in his 
most secret cogitations, questioned whether he was not in some degree betray- 
ing the trust reposed in him by engaging in an affair, which, if discovered, 
might possibly compromise the government by whkh he was employed. Men, 
however, under the influence of passion (it is a trite remark), seldom attend 
to the dictates of prudence. Ellerby, who had left England too young to have 
formed any attachment, hud not, since his arrival in India, seen any beauty to 
compare to that which characterized the native women, and Goolaabee formed 
8 rare specimen even in the midst of loveliness. Her complexion was not 
darker than that of many Italians, and though her cheeks were destitute of 
colour, the hue of the rose glowed upon the delicately carved lips, while no 
pearls could exceed her teeth in purity and brightness ; her nose, finely chiselled, 
emulated that of a statue, and this channing countenance was lighted by a pair 
of eyes, the sweetest, the softest, the most lustrous and languishing of all 
the dark orbs which are the boasted gift of the daughters of the land; lai^e 
and luminous as those of the gazelle, but far exceeding them in the witchery 
of their expression. Her figure was perfect, and its exquisite proportions, 
revealed by the tight silver tissue boddice, which gleamed through a vest of the 
finest gauze, shewed how lavish nature had been in its gifts : the small and 
finely-moulded band and arm, the beauty of the fairy foot and ancle, and the 
surpassing softness of the skin, presented a combination of charms which none 
but a stoic could resist. Ellerby, after a faint attempt to withdraw his 
thoughts from a pursuit, which his acquaintance with the prejudices of the 
country assured him would be somewhat perilous, resigned himself to the 
indulgence of hopes and expectations of the liveliest nature. 

At the appointed hour, on the following night, having stolen out of his cham- 
ber without attracting the notice of any of his numerous retinue, he proceeded 
to the friendly tree, by a tortuous path, and, wrapped up in one of the dark 
blankets worn by the lower classes of natives, he soon reached the small 
room befm'e mentioned, which he now found lighted by a silver chiraug^ and 
furnished, according to the Hindoostanee fashion^ with a carpet and m Jbw 
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cushions. On one of these Goolaabee was seated* and on another an addition 
to the party whom the visitor neither expected nor desired* a middle-i^ed 
woman* who* it might be easily conjectured* was the mother of the urchin 
who had been entrusted with the pigeon. Goolaabee* with her long black hair 
braided over her brows* and hanging in rich plaits fastened with precious 
stones* her whole person bedecked in the richest stufis and jewels* had left 
nothing unstudied which could assist in the captivation of her new admirer. 
Her companion* though in all probability not above the condition of a slave* 
was handsomely and becomingly dressed ; she had preserved her good looks to 
a later period than is usual amongst her countrywomen* and she shewed a 
knowledge of the world, and an acqumntance with its ways* which convinced 
Ellerby that she had been engaged in many adventures similar to the present* 
and had rendered the window useful in perchance more than one previous 
instance. The ladies had provided a collation for their guest* consisting of 
some very rare confections* choice pilau* and two or three kinds of sherbet. 
Goolaabee* though apparently well-pleased with the soft speeches and passion- 
ate admiration of her lover* frequently interrupted them with eager questions 
concerning his country* and the customs of its inhabitants: she asked if 
England was a large place* and whether it had many gates* forming her idea of 
it from the only portion of earth with which she was acquainted. She then 
enquired if it was really true that the Feringee ladies walked about openly in 
the street unveiled* frequenting the mosques in the company of men* and more 
especially, whether the latter were restricted by the law to one wife.Eiierby 
returned very veracious answers to these questions : but the account he gave of 
Christendom appeared to be so improbable to his inexperienced auditor* that 
she could not avoid the expression of a doubt. Ameena* her companion* bet- 
ter informed, laughed heartily* both at her questions and her incredulity* 
corroborating the testimony of the European guest in a manner which proved 
that the most adverse circumstances will not always prevent an intelligent 
woman from acquiring information. Although* to persons who are not in love* 
and who are accustomed to intellectual society* such conversation would appear 
very vapid and uninteresting, it was by no means destitute of charms to a man 
who had not been taught to form a very high opinion of the sex. Beauty* sim- 
plicity of manners* and that kind of Mattering deference which is an acknow- 
ledgment of inferiority, are frequently far more effective than all the informa- 
tion and accomplishments which render women {jajyparenUy) more suitable 
companions for men of science* and there is no necessity to go to Hindoostan 
for instances to prove* that ignorance will captivate where intellect would only 
create disagreeable sensations. Ellerby* at least* was quite satisfied with the 
amount of mental acquirements which the beautiful Goolaabee displayed; her 
puerilities amused him* and her loveliness* the great charm in his eyes* atoned 
for the want of education. Had he seen death and disgrace in his path* he 
would still have pursued it ; and the presence of Ameena, throwing an obstacle 
in the way of the immediate gratification of his wishes* rendered him still more 
determined to possess himself of the lovely creature who had first awakened 
his soul to a new and blissful emotion. Another appointment was made* and 
kept; the genius of the duenna materially assisted in smoothing the difficulties 
of the path ; indeed* it seemed clear that* without her assistance* the lovers 
would never have met at all. 

Nothing would have been more easy than to have carried off the fair GooU 
aabeeand her confidante; but it became necessary to guard against the con« 
sequences of such a step* and to prevent any suspicion from attaching to the 
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real party concerned, since, upon a formal complaint, the British Govemnienl;’ 
might be compelled to take the matter up, while Ellerby felt himself bound to 
use every precaution to prevent the service from suffering from the indulgence 
of ja rash, and, as it might be considered, a criminal passion. Many were the 
expedients which his anxious mind suggested, to cover the escape of his fair’ 
enslaver from the zenana. He puzzled himself to find a way to make it appear 
that she had met some fatal catastrophe; but his imagination could suggest 
nothing that promised to pass current. If a supposition could be raised that 
she had drowned herself, the tanks and wells would be searched, and the 
erroneousness of the idea made apparent. In short, nothing of the kind could 
be rendered plausible, without more assistance than could be commanded, or 
it would be prudent to seek. 

The imagination of Goolaabee had been so strongly excited by the descrip^ 
lions which she received from her European lover, of the manner in which 
women were treated by his countrymen, that she imbibed a strong distaste to a 
zenana life, and anxiously desired to enjoy some of the blessings of liberty. 
She felt particularly pleased by the assurance that she, and she alone, would 
be the object of affection, and would rather have died than have submitted to 
the fate for which she had been destined. 

Meanwhile, the hours passed happily away in planning schemes for the 
future ; Ellerby, much against his inclinations, being compelled to retard the 
elopement until some favourable circumstance should occur to render it less 
hazardous. He feared that it would be necessary to await the period of his 
own recal to the presidency, and heartily wished that u war would break out, 
which would tend to justify an act of hostility, that, under the present circum- 
stances, could scarcely be perpetrated without the loss of honour. Much to 
his mortification, affairs began to assume a more tranquil aspect than they had 
exhibited for a great length of time ; it is true that, amid the cabals, intrigues, 
andjarring interests of a native court, there would be little difficulty in inter- 
rupting the harmony about to be established ; but Ellerby felt that, so long as 
his own government desired to remsun upon amicable terms with the neigh- 
bouring powers, he was bound to refrain fVom the performance of any action 
which threatened, even in the remotest manner, to disturb the good under- 
standing which it seemed to be the policy of all parties to maintain. Gool- 
aabee, nevertheless, could not be relinquished, and as the time was approach- 
ing which had been fixed upon for the celebration of her nuptials with Prince 
Khosroo Khan, something must speedily be done. 

Ellerby, in his visits to the palace, perceived an unwonted gloom clouding 
the brow of the Nuwaub, who, notwithstanding his efforts to preserve his 
usual placidity of demeanour, suffered expressions to escape him, which shewed 
that his mind was ill at ease. Under any other circumstance, Ellerby would 
have inquired into the cause of this depression : but, as ** conscience makes 
cowards of us ail,” he was afraid to open a discussion, which might have led 
to a subject he earnestly desired to avoid. The Nuwaub seemed to be always , 
under some powerful restraint, and there appeared to the agitated mind of the 
lover to be great reason to fear that, in order to avoid the disgrace which a 
public exposure of Goolaabee’s clandestine correspondence with a Cbristidn 
would incur, she might be secretly made away with, and that her father fnight ' 
even now be pondering upon ^the cruel project. Haunted by this notion. He 
determined to bring matters to a crisis, and would, in all probability; hilire ' ' 
carried off the girl, thus endangered by her attachment to him, at a/iy itVd ' 
every risk, had not the councils of Amcena restrained him. 
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the notion of danger, declaring, what was probably the truth, that the Nuwaub 
was about as much the master of his own house, as a hen-pecked husband 
would be in England ; and that no harm could possibly be intended to the fair 
Goolaabee without her having timely notice of it, all the people in the palace 
being more or less under her control. However startling this assurance might 
appear from a slave, it was nevertheless the truth, and Ellerby knew enough 
respecting the interior of native establishments to feel persuaded that it might 
be the case. The first or principal wife of Ismael Mohammed happened to 
be a good-humoured childish personage, gifted with just enough of sense to 
convince her that it would be better to delegate her power to the hands of 
Ameena, than to allow any of the three other ladies, who had gone through 
the ceremony of espousal with the Nuwaub, to gain the ascendancy. Ameena 
would, for her own sake, secure the interests of her patroness, while she could 
form no such expectation from rivals, who would be anxious to establish their 
own authority. Ameena possessed the art of rendering herself generally 
useful, without compromising her own character; so long us outward decorum 
prevailed, she did not pry into all the secrets of all the inmates of the zenana, 
managing any little affair of her own with such profound skill and address, that 
no suspicion could ever attach to her conduct ; consequently, she bore a very 
high character, of which she availed herself upon every important occasion. 
Goolaabee could not have stirred a single step in the afiiiir with Ellerby, with- 
out her assistance ; and she was the less scrupulous in affording her sanction 
to the intercourse, as both parties being unmarried, she intended that the 
affair should end in a wedding, which, though by no means common, was not 
without a precedent in the annals of the country. In fact, Ameena had long 
perceived that a storm was gathering over the house of the Nuwaub; she had 
seen the impending ruin long before Ismael had entertained any apprehensions 
from the quarter whence the storm threatened, and she felt desirous to secure 
a friend and an asylum, before she should be either cast upon the wide world, 
or reduced to a state of the lowest degradation in the zenana of a stranger. 
She did not communicate all her information or all her plans to Ellerby, but 
succeeded in calming his fears with respect to any immediate danger to the life 
or happiness of Goolaabee, and so far persuaded him to rely upon her manage- 
ment as to prevent him from proceeding to any extremity. 

Ismael Mohammed Khan had, during a very long period of foreign and inter- 
nal troubles, governed the territory consigned to his cure with great wisdom 
and moderation. His rule became very popular with all ranks of the com- 
munity, and he had, during the course of his administration, amassed large 
sums without proceeding to injustice or any act of rapacity. A report circu- 
lated that he had become enormously rich, the worst reputation in the world 
for a subject of an oriental despot to possess. Now that the establishment of 
peace with the British would render the continuance of his secvices unneces-.. 
sary, the prince, his master, determined to transfer the treasures thus accumu- 
lated to his own coffers, and the measures usually pursued upon such occa- 
sion, involved the life as well as the property of the weaker party. Those 
who entertain a hope of escaping the most serious penalty, endeavour to 
pacify the thirst of their tyrant for gold by the free gift of a large portion of 
th^ riches; but this kind of liberality often has the effect of precipitating 
their doom* If they can spare sums of such considerable magnitude, it is 
suppo^d that they must possess inexhaustible resources, and even though fear 
of' the consequences may ipducc them to relinquish every iota, the surrender 
of. the whole of their wealth proves of no avail. They arc suspected of keep- 
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ing bade the larger part, and unpriaonment, torture, and death, are the results 
of the exaggerated accounts which go abroad respecting their possessions. 
Ismael Mohammed’s long and prosperous career had given the monarch and his 
satellites reason to suppose that he had become worth plucking. He was not 
in a situation to render himself independent, according to the policy of per- 
sons placed at a greater distance from the seat of supreme government, and, 
therefore, nothing remained to be done but to recall him from his post, and 
to extract, in the most business-like and leisurely manner, all that he had 
acquired in the service of his most gracious master. The fulfilment of a con- 
tract, the marriage of Prince Khosroo with the fair Goolaabee, formed under 
different circumstances, was no longer thought about. At the time of its 
negotiation, an alliance with Ismael Mohammed had been deemed necessary to 
strengthen the interests of the sovereigns; but the posture of affairs had 
changed, and his disgrace had become the grand object. The first step to be 
taken for the accomplishment of this end, was his recall from the seat of 
government ; and, accordingly, the Nuwaub received orders to repair tP the 
capital. Had not any rumour preceded this mandate, Ismael would have been 
assured that it boded him no good; but he had received intimation from his 
friends of the schemes which had been formed against him. They had not, 
however, suggested any preventive, and the poor man saw nothing but ruin 
approaching with rapid strides, from which there could be no escape. 

Distracted by his fears, and unable to devise any plan to ward off the ap- 
proaching danger, the Nuwaub sent for Captain Elierby, and communicated to 
him the desperate condition to which he was reduced. For a moment, the lover 
saw nothing but an opportunity of carrying off Goolaabee, without incurring 
any personal risk ; but this selfish feeling soon gave place to more enlarged 
and liberal sentiments. He proposed at once that his friend should place 
himself under the protection of the British government, offering to represent 
bis case to the council at the Presidency, and assuring him that his fidelity 
and attachment to his allies would render them anxious to display their gra- 
titude in return. The Nuwaub, deeply touched with the friendly zeal which 
surprised, as much as it consoled him, readily accepted the offer, and Ellerby 
immediately described, in the most forcible terms, the hazardous situation in 
which the poor man was placed, and recommended the authorities to take his 
case under their especial consideration. His letter produced the desired efiect. 
The president and council at the seat of government indited a very handsome 
epistle to the Nawaub, inviting him to come and reside within the boundaries 
of their jurisdiction, and promising perfect security to his property and 
safety to his person. Ismael had been too often concerned in transactions with 
the British, to doubt the sincerity of their assurances. Overwhelmed by the 
sudden conviction of his safety, he forgot for a moment the placid dignity with 
which all intelligence, whether of good or evil, should be received, and in a 
tumult of grateful emotion, flung himself upon Ellerby’s breast. INTor did he 
rest oontent with this manifestation of his feelings, but shewed the strongest 
anxiel^ to evince the sincerity of his gratitude by every possible mark of 
esteem, confidence, and affection. He assured his young friend that, notwith- 
standing the difference in their religious opinions, he should always consider 
him as a member of the fiimily of which, under God, the father of mankind 
(that was his expression), he had been the saviour.* Then, in order to 
prove that these were not mere words, he invited Ellerby to enter the zenana. 
It bdi^ his earnest desire to present his benefactor to his wives and fistiiily. 

• Tbcie wotds wwe actusUy uied by the governor of a province to an pfllser tn the Coiiipi|iy*i^ 
service, whohad procuTcd for him en Sfylum IntheBiitlthdqBdnlonfc 
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Ellerby, though lecretly overjoyed at this proposition, yet pretended some 
reluctance, observing that the grant of so extraordinary a favour would milU 
tate against the laws and customs of the Mohammedan religion. The Nuwaub 
replied, that there could be no necessity to blazon the matter to the world, 
and that, so long as public scandal should be avoided, he must consider the 
trespass to be of a very venial nature. There can be no doubt that many, even 
of the most orthodox of the faithful, entertain a similar opinion, since it is 
not always safe to leave wine in the way of Mohammedan servants, notwith- 
standing their pretended scrupulosity ; while it is said that they will devour 
dainties, even such things as cold roast pork and ham, when they can get at 
them slily in the pantry. Ellerby, of course, took care to consult with Ameena 
and Goolaabee on the subject of the intended interview, and prepared to go 
through his part with the utmost decorum and propriety. He was ushered by the 
Nuwaub, attended by a numerous train of servants, into a vestibule, and thence 
up a spacious and elegant staircase, to a gallery leading to the apartments of 
the ladies. Here the male domestics remained, while the two gentlemen, being 
met by several females in the service of the zenana, were conducted into a 
large saloon or hall. On a rich carpet in the centre, seated upon crimson 
velvet cushions, beautifully fringed and embroidered, were the four wives of 
the Nuwaub, and about twelve other females in different capacities, amid whom 
were Ameena and Goolaabee. All, more especially the wives, were splendidly 
dressed, and although-^ 

Amid her handmaids of the hall, 

Slie shone superior to them all 

Ellerby, in his admiration of Goolaabee, could not deny that a more lovely 
and graceful groupc could scarcely have suggested itself to the imagination of 
man. They all rose at his approach, and though the greater number had 
never seen, and certainly never had conversed before with, a European stran- 
ger, and one, too, of a sex which they had been taught to shrink from, they 
were not in the slightest degree embarrassed in their deportment, conducting 
themselves with great courtesy to each other, and to the gentlemen thus pre- 
sented to them, whom they received and welcomed as an honoured guest. A 
collation being provided, Ellerby seated himself upon one of the cushions, 
partaking from time to time of the various delicacies which were handed about 
upon trays by young female slaves. Many of the same questions were pro- 
pounded which Goolaabee had put before, but she herself did not speak. Her 
silence and reserve, which might be imputed to maidenly modesty, did not pro- 
voke any remark, and Ameena shewed how deeply she was versed in the arts 
of her sex by her unconstrained demeanour ; for, while affecting equal curiosity 
and surprise with those less well-informed, she did not over-act her part, or put 
herself too forward among her superiors. The novelty of Ellerby’s situation, 
and his eagerness to observe every thing relating to a mode of life, with which 
he never 6ad any opportunity of making himself acquainted before, in some 
degree withdrew his attention from Goolaabee. He acquitted himselr to the 
satisfaction of the whole party, and withdrew at length with his friend, having 
appi^ently afforded as much gratification as he had received. 

Soon afterwards, Ismael Mohammed commenced the preparations for bis 
departure ; vast numbers of elephants were employed for the conveyance of 
his baggage and of his wealth, which consisted of hard specie and jewels, 
bulky and difficult to secure from the rapacious hand of power, which usually 
in the East, should the lawful owner escape, contrives to get possession of his 
N.S.V'ol.21.No.83. 2 C 
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The Nuwaub^ turoing his steps in a contrarj dire(!tion from that 
ivhich he had been commanded to pursue, surveyed with the most complacent 
feelings the whole cort^e, as it moved slowly along under the protection of 
EUerby, who, his farther services in the province being deemed unnecessary, had 
IjeoeWed orders to return to the seat of government. Upon the road, accord- 
ing to the advice of Amecna, he was taken dangerously ill, and the whole 
eaoip was instantly seized with consternation. Ismael rent his clothes and 
tore his hair, for be was a grateful person, and entertained the most lively 
emotions of aflection towards the man who had preserved him from a misera- 
ble end. Prayers were put up to the Prophet for the recovery of the Frank, 
but all in vain ; the poor gentleman grew worse, and was pronounced by the 
most skilful in such matters to be at the point of death. Bismillah P* cried 
one, ** must we eat ashes ?” Inshallah I Mashallah P* cried another ; ** the 
Prophet is great I there is no avoiding destiny.” Meanwhile, the Nuwaub was 
seated by the side of the charpoy on which Ellerby reclined, wrapped up in 
shawls, and looking as yellow as turmeric could make him. His servants were 
weeping round the couch, relating the woful circumstance of his having eaten 
nothing for the last five days, they having been carefully excluded from the tent 
at the period of Hussain’s visits, the son of Amecna, who frequently came with 
messages of condolence, accompanied by savoury kabaubs, cooked to perfec- 
tion by his mother. Not to eat, is considered by a native to be certain death ; 
the moment that the appetite fails they fancy that all is over, and Ellerby’s 
abstinence during so long a period could betoken nothing but immediate disso- 
lution. The Nuwaub entertained the same opinion, for he wept plentifully 
when he learned these doleful tidings. Having produced the proper effect, the 
lover dismissed his servants, and then in low and faltering accents communicated 
to his friend the cause of the terrible condition to which be had been reduced. 
He said that the sight of Goolaabee, of whose charms he had heard much 
previous to his fatal visit to the zenana, had produced so strong an effect upon 
his mind, that, aware that the national and religious scruples of her family 
would prevent an union, he had at once resigned himself to his fate, and should 
die happy, it being the sacrifice of the most peerless beauty the world had ever 
seen. 

Ismael Mohammed listened aghast f in the first burst of his emotion, he was 
ready to promise every thing ; but Ellerby reminded him that there were others 
to consult, and that, moreover, such a departure from customary usages 
would be quite impossible ; in short, be seemed fully determined to die ; and 
the Nuwaub, who, after a moment’s reUcction, felt convinced that he could do 
nothing without the concurrence of the ladies, who took care to keep him 
under due subordination, hastened back to the zenana, and communicated the 
astonishing intelligence. Amazing was the uproar that ensued. A kafir 1 a 
man who defiled himself with pork I who laughed at the beard of the Prophet, 
and who drank wine ! Ismael beat his breast; it was all over with his friend ; 
he musi die, and there was no help for it. But when the confusion of tongues 
had ceased, Ameena began to inquire what they intended to do with Goolaabee. 
Under a contract to Prince Khosroo, which never could be fulfilled, she must 
either remain in her father’s house unmarried, and a disgrace to her family, 
or be quietly put out of the way — an expedient which had already been sug- 
gested by one of the greatest sticklers for the observance of oriental etiquette, 
^is view of the case produced an extraordinary change in the feelings of the 
party. The awkward position in which Goolaabee had been placed had escaped 
the.meniory of the ladies, and it was now agreed that> considering all the cir- 
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cumstance?, it would not only be possible but politic to permit a marriage, 
which would be a fbr better method of disposing of an Incumbrance, than 
either of the two other alternatives; There were, of course, one or two dis- 
sentient voices, proceeding from narrow-minded fanatical personages, who 
thought that a dose of opium would be well expended in the prescrvatioti of 
family honour; but consideration ofEllerby's services had much weight with 
the more amicably disposed, and, the marriage being finally agreed upon* 
various precedents reconciled the Nuwaub’s family to so unusual an alliance. 
It was stipulated that Ellcrby should never quit India during the period of his 
wife’s existence, and that she should be permitted to seclude herself, if she 
pleased, from the society of his companions. The bridegroom, who recovered 
in the most miraculous manner the moment the good news was imparted, made 
not the slightest objection to these proposals, and having signed a contract 
placed before him, received Goolaabcc with the most rapturous delight. 

Report says, that they lived long and happily together, and that her daugh- 
ters, who were sent to England for their education, became, after her death, 
the belles of St. James’s. 


GHUZZUL. 

For me, thou sayest, cacti bliss is o*cr, 

Unless my soul becomes its price : 

Why liavc 1 not a thousand more 
To give, in welcome sacrifice ! 

Tiic fire her eyes’ condensing beam 
Bears to my heart, let Earth survey ; 

The torches thus, with fiery gleam, 

Enhance the crystal’s glancing ray. 

My breast is now a Christian shrine ; 

A fane, where Beauty joys to dwell ; 

And siglis, that wake its calm supine, 

Ring wide as spreads the sounding bell. 

Unfeeling ! wilt tliou ceaseless throw 
Those looks that pierce tlie old and young ? 

The shafits from Toos’s fatal bow. 

Less feared of old their fury flung. 

Stand forth — display that matchless form ; 
O’erpow’r our souls with dazzling grace ; 

Now motionless our bosoms warm, 

Now thrill with thine advancing pace. 

The peacock's pride is turned to shame ; 

His feet retire when thou art nigh ; 

He struts no more with pompous aim. 

Nor spreads his plumage to thine eye. 

Thy locks are chains, that kings surprise, 

And bind their souls in beauty’s sway : 

The very dust thou tread’st, outvies 
The gems in Kaou’s crown that play. 

E’en to thy Khacan's threshold now 
The lords of earth In homage crowd ; 

Since to thy suppliant lover’s vow. 

Thy smile bestows distinction proud. 
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ON ORIENTAL TRANSLATION. 

No. II. 

We might naturally expect to find some traces df translation among the 
Romans. The immense empire of that wonderful people comprehended a 
vast variety of tongues. Independent of the provincial dialects of Latin, 
which probably existed in Italy itself, there were the Greeks, the Syrians, 
the Jews, the Copts, in Egypt; the descendants of the Carthaginians in 
Africa and Spain ; the Celts in Gaul and Britain ; to these may be added 
the Germans and the Persians (who, though not subjects, became, in the 
latter ages of the empire, very interesting neighbours), and probably many 
varieties of their different tongues, with which we are at present unac- 
quainted. It docs not appear that the Romans, notwithstanding their efforts 
for the purpose, ever succeeded in actually extirpating any of these lan- 
guages. Greek and Hebrew, M'e know, continued to subsist unchanged ; 
and so, it is likely, did Coptic and Punic. There was no language which 
the Romans were more anxious to abolish than tlie Celtic ; yet, though the 
whole force of their power was directed to effect this, both in Gaul and 
Britain, the utmost they could accomplish, was to teach Latin to a certain 
number of youths of the upper classes : the great mass of the people obsti- 
nately continued to use their indigenous tongues. The inscription on our 
Saviour's cross shows it to have been customary to promulgate decrees in 
more languages than one, and no doubt there were persons employed as 
interpreters of official documents. Still, with exception of (treek, to 
whose superiority Latin was compelled to bow, there is no mention of any 
thing in Rome like establishments for teaching foreign languages, nor does 
it ever seem to have been thought an object w^orthy of attention. 

Cicero, indeed, who, of all the ancient philosophers, appears (to use a 
favourite modern phrase) to have been most in advance of his age, seems to 
have had some idea of the importance of translation, and, in his early years, 
translated into Latin an oration of Demosthenes, and one of il^schines ; and 
in poetry, the Pheenomena of Aratus : but from the way in which he speaks 
of these, particularly the orations, they seem to have been more of the 
nature of a school-exercise, than serious works, and chiefly intended to 
give his unlearned countrymen an idea of pure Attic style. Of translation 
from any other language than Greek, he seems to have had no conception. 

To the supercilious contempt of foreign languages and literature, shewn 
by the Greeks and Romans, it is pleasing to think that there is one great 
and illustrious exception, which has contributed more to exalt the name of 
the prince under whose patronage it is said to have been made, than all the 
other circumstances of his reign : the reader will readily apprehend that wc 
allude to the invaluable Septuagint version of the Old Testament, made by 
order of Ptolemy Philadelphus. Of the importance of this document, in a 
theological point of view, we may judge from the following passage of 
Warburton. After speaking of the possibility of determining the age of an 
ancient Qiieek or Roman writer by his style, he goes on to say : “ Now 
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pedantry, which is the ape of criticism, would mimic the same talent of 
discernment in the narrowest and most barren of all languages ; little sub- 
ject to change, both from the common genius of the East and from the 
peculiar situation of a sequestered people. Of this language, long since 
become a dead one, the only remains are in one small volume, the contents 
of which, had not Providence been mercifully pleased to secure, while the 
tongue was yet living, by a translation into Greek, the Hebrew Verity, trans- 
mitted to us in the manner it was found in the most ancient MSS., where 
no vowel- points are used, nor space left to distinguish one word from 
another, and where a great number of terms occur only once, would at this 
day be a mere arbitrary cipher, which every rabbinical or cabalistic juggler 
might make the key of his unrcvealcd mysteries. * The same,’ says Abra- 
ham Ekell, ^ was the case with the Mohammadans, before the invention of 
vowel-points by Ali Abnaditaleb (Alee Ibn oot Taulib) ; for there was so 
much difference among the readers, that unless the reading by the points, 
which Ali had invented, had been established by the authority of Othman, 
the Alcoran must have perished.* And if this had been the case of the 
Arabic of the Alcoran^ a copious and a living language, what had become 
of the Hebrew of the Bible, a very narrow and a dead one? of which an 
ancient Jewish grammarian gives this character : * The Arabic language is 
elegant, and amply exhibited in writings. He wdio speaks it, is in no want 
of phraseology. But the holy language is, in comparison, scanty, as there 
are no remains of it except the Scriptures, nor docs it supply all the w'ords 
necessary for discourse.’ ”* 

We have given this long quotation, not merely to point out the value of 
the Septuagint, but also for the purpose of making some remarks on the 
opinion which Warburton here delivers respecting the Hebrew language, 
and in w'hich we certainly cannot concur. At all times, the insufficiency 
and obscurity of Hebrew has been a favourite topic with Roman Catholics 
and Deists. We must here declare, that we mean nothing whatever invi- 
dious in bringing together these two denominations of persons. AW we mean 
is, to express a peculiar and notorious circumstance in the conduct of both; 
which is easily accounted for, by considering that their object, with respect 
to the Scriptures (and which neither party would wish to deny), is, in a con- 
siderable degree, the same ; and that is, to prevent their general study. By 
insisting on the obscurity and uncertainty of the language in which they are 
written. Catholics are enabled to draw, as a plausible inference, the neces- 
sity of submitting to the interpretations furnished by the infallible Church ; 
and by going a little farther. Deists come to the conclusion, that all attempts 
to get at the meaning of the Hebrew are hopeless. And thus the original 
document, which God himself furnished to mankind, and preserved for their 
use amidst the most extensive destruction of nations and languages, is con- 
signed by both parties to neglect and oblivion. To enter into a formal refu- 
tation of this opinion, would require a long dissertation, and be a wide 
deviation from the present object; it is also unnecessary, as the task has 

* Divine Legation of Moacs, Book vil. Appendix, concerning the Book of Job. 
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been admirably aceomplisfaed by Dr. Campbell, in bis preliminary drsserta^ 
tions to bis Translation of the Gospels, to which we refer such of our readeas 
as may wish to have more satisfaction. We shall, therefore, confine our^ 
selves te a few short remarks on the words of Warburton, lamentinij^, attbe 
mme time, that so eminent a scholar should have said any thing that may 
appear like a support to the cavils of infidelity. But, though a man of un* 
doubted learning, Warburton is well known to have been extremely capri- 
cious in his opinions, and exceedingly fond of paradox and singularity. His 
fanciful interpretation of the sixth book of the JRneidy now universally 
exploded, and his whimsical interpretations of Shakespeare, prove at once 
the extent of his acquirements and the perversity of his judgment. It is 
doubtful, however, to what degree he had studied Hebrew; and the pre- 
sent passage respecting that language is one of the most exceptionable in 
the whole course of his great but very unequal work. As he confesses that 
all the remains of Hebrew arc in one small volume, he might have hesitated 
before condemning it as the narrotvest and most barren of all languages.” 
A little consideration might have led him to admit, as the Jewish gramma- 
rian whom he quotes evidently does, the possibility of this apparent narrow- 
ness and barrenness arising, not from any deficiency in the language itself> 
but from the want of monuments of it ; and that, did we possess as many 
books of the ancient Israelites as we do of the Greeks and Romans, we 
might find the language of the one to be nowise inferior in extent and ferti- 
lity to that of the others. Nay, we may say, that this is almost certainly 
the case, since Arabic, which is in all respects the twin sister of Hebrew, 
possessing the same radicals, and governed by the same grammatical rules, 
so far from being narrow or barren, is perhaps die richest and most copious 
language ever employed by mankind. Yet we should have a very inade- 
quate idea of its excellence, were there no Arabic book in existence but the 
Koraun ; and even w'ith respect to Greek, had nothing remained but the 
poems of Homer, we might perhaps infer from them, that it was a language 
well suited to poetry, but of its powers for the expression of philosophy or 
science we could be no judges at all. Sanscrit is said to be deficient in 
some classes of common words, such, for example, as the instruments of 
domestic economy ; yet this deficiency is ascribed, and no doubt justly so, 
not to any original want of words, but to the rarity of their occurrence in 
books, and their consequent loss when Sanscrit ceased to be a spoken 
tongue. 

' But, after the admission of all this, the question still remains, whether 
Warburton’s assertion be consonant to fact. Is Hebrew really so narrow 
and barren as he represents ? It is undoubtedly very unsafe to judge of 
the proceedings of Providence by the rules of human policy ; yet, if we may, 
on any occasion, cautiously and reverently do so, it is hardly possible to 
•avoid a reflection on the inconsistency of supposing the ** narrowest and 
most barren of all languages ” to have been chosen as the vehicle of the 
communication of God’s will to mankind ; and this appears the more striking^ 
when it is considered, that the other great Revelation was made in Greek> 
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thie most ologant aid poifect But we believe tbaty upon examination^ the 
very reverse will be found the case. That Hebrew was more refined and 
cultivated than any of its ootemporary tongues, seems extremely probable, 
from two facts ; first, that no intelligible monuments of any of the languages 
of that age are in existence, except itself ; and next, that there is no cer- 
tainty that any one but Hebrew possessed an alphabet. There are no books 
extant of Israelitish philosophy, and few scientific terms occur in the Bible 
(the rectification of the circle, mentioned in 1 Kings ^ vii. 23, is, perhaps, 
the only specimen of their geometry; and, considering the age in which it was 
made, not a very unfavourable one) ; we have, therefore, no means of 
judging how far Hebrew was applicable to either ; but we know certainly, 
that its twin-sister, Arabic, is admirably fitted for both, and that the Arabs 
found no dilficulty in expressing in their tongue, the abstruse metaphysics of 
Aristotle, the complicated physiology of Galen, and the refined geometry of 
Apollonius. By every rule of probability, then, Hebrew must be supposed 
to have been possessed of equal powers. On the other hand, if we consider 
the affairs of common life, we believe it will be found, that there is scarcely 
a sentiment of passion or of business which can enter the human mind, that 
will not be found expressed in some part of the Old Testament, and scarcely 
a phrase in any language, to which either of these can give birth, that has 
not its equivalent there : this immense variety of phraseology forming, in- 
deed, one of the main difficulties of translating the Bible ; but rendering it, 
at the same time, when once translated, a sort of system of tlie language 
into which it is transferred. When it is considered that this vast store of 
expression is all contained in ** one small volume,’’ so far from concluding 
Hebrew to have been narrow and barren, we shall be rather disposed to 
infer that, in its golden age, it must have been extremely extended and 
abundant : a supposition amply justified by the acknowledged richness of its 
poetry, and its strength and variety of metaphor. 

Warburton’s objections, as to the want of vowel-points and of distinc- 
tions between words, are trifling. The greatest part of Arabic manuscripts 
are destitute, not only of vowel, but in many cases of diacritical points ; in 
all Sanscrit, and (as Warburton must have known) in most Greek manu- 
scripts, there is no distinction whatever between words; while Hebrew 
possesses the advantage of distinguishing most of them by the difference of 
form of several of the letters, according as they are medial or final. Y ct 
Arabic, Sanscrit, and Greek manuscripts are all read and understood. 

But, though the Septuagint can by no means be admitted as a substitute 
for the Hebrew text, still it is undoubtedly one of the greatest literary trea- 
sures ever presented to mankind, and affords a wonderful proof how much 
the course of events is overruled by Providence, and how much the conse- 
quences of human actions are beyond human foresight. While a Pagan 
king had no object in view but the completion of his library, he was pro- 
viding a powerful means for the propagation and preservation of a religion, 
which had then no existence, but which was afterwards to be announced as 
the religion of truth. 
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There is another work of the same kind, which, though not so well 
known, nor productive of such extensive benefit, has yet equal, if not 
greater merit, as being executed in a less fortunate age, and under far more 
unfavourable circumstances, — the translation of the Gospels into the Gothic 
language by Ulpbilas. In contemplating this performance, it is impossible 
to avoid being struck with the remarkable fact, how cfiicacious Christianity 
must have been in the abatement of national prejudices ; how soon after its 
appearance the languages of the barbarians became objects of interest and 
study, and how sedulously the early Christians must have applied themselves 
to those studies which the Pagan philosophers despised and neglected, and 
of the importance of which even such writers as Caesar and Tacitus, in their 
laboured accounts of the manners of the nations with which they came in 
contact, seem to have been utterly insensible. Considered in a philological 
view, with all the difficulties which must have attended it, this translation 
was a wonderful undertaking, and shews that, however correct taste may 
have declined in the latter ages of the Roman empire, real liberality of sen- 
timent had made a prodigious advance, even amidst the horrors of barbarian 
invasion. 

But the works wc have mentioned were professedly religious ; it does not 
appear that any thing of a general nature was attempted, nor do we hear 
of any versions of science or literature ; and the merit of discovering the 
full benefits of the art of translation must, in all justice, be ascribed to ]^he 
Arabs. That enterprizing people, during the Rories of their caliphate, 
were undoubtedly the first who had the modesty to allow that their neigh- 
bours possessed more knowledge than themselves, and the discernment to 
perceive, that the only eScctual means for obtaining this knowledge, was by 
translating the books in which it was contained. This they accordingly 
undertook, and in this their characteristical ardour enabled them to succeed 
to a degree that the utmost industry of modern times has not, perhaps, 
much surpassed. It has been observed, indeed, as a diminution of their 
merit, that their translations were confined to science, and that they made 
no efforts to obtain either Grecian history or Grecian poetry. A variety of 
causes have been assigned for this seeming neglect; such as the want of cor- 
rect taste among the Arabs, the disposition of their government, the barba- 
rity of their manners, the peculiarity of the climate, and so on ; of all 
which we may safely affirm, that they arc by much too recondite, and that 
they who have assigned them, have been searching the bottom for what lies 
on the surface. The Arabs naturally translated those parts of knowledge 
of which they felt themselves to be in want. They wanted the science, but 
not the history or poetry of their neiglibours. A knowledge of the more 
refined and elegant parts of foreign literature is doubtless a valuable acqui- 
sition to those who are already well supplied with what is more essential ; 
but it must have possessed comparatively little importance in the eyes of 
those who felt themselves ignorant of geometry, astronomy, medicine, or 
even of what was then considered the art of right reasoning, the Aristote- 
lian system of logic. It is no wonder, then, that the Arabs should have 
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])referred that knowledg^e of which they stood in nced^ to that which they 
must at best have considered unnecessary. To this may be added, that 
science is far more easily translated than poetry ;> the ideas of science are 
comparatively few and simple; they may be rendered common to all man- 
kind, and intelligible in all countries and at all times. Poetry, on the con- 
trary, comprehends the whole range of nature and of imagination ; much of 
it depends upon local associations and manners; and much. that is adapted to 
the ideas of one people, will be found repugnant to those of another. To 
transfer poetry, therefore, from one language to another, is the utmost 
refinement and perfection of translation, and it was natural for the Arabs, 
in the outset of their literary career, to confine their efforts to the easier 
parts of what may be called their newly-discovered art. Still, it is not to 
be denied, that the genius of Islamism in this, as in other departments of 
knowledge, exerted its baneful influence upon its votaries. Like their favou- 
rite but unnatural stimulus, after urging them to the most violent exertions, 
it left them in that state of mental stupefaction, in which they have continued 
ever since, and totally prevented that permanent progress in improvement, 
which appears to distinguish those nations only that are blessed with the 
light of Christianity. Had it not been for this unfavourable influence, the 
Arabs might have gone through the whole circle of literature, and the Popes 
and Dr} dens of Bagdad might have celebrated the anger of Achilles and the 
piety of .^meas in all the varieties of versification that can be measured by 
the augmented forms of Faal. 

Another charge exists against these translators. It seems certain that 
none of their versions were actually made by the persons whose names they 
bear. They were executed, under their direction merely, by their Greek 
slaves ; and it is doubtful whether there be an instance of an Arabian philo- 
sopher having himself learned Greek, or of such a compilation as a Greek 
grammar or dictionary, or the version of an Arabic book into Greek. It 
is not easy to defend tlie Arabs from these charges of ignorance or bigotry, 
nor can they be well accounted for, except by referring to what was for- 
merly hinted at, the contempt with which all nations, before the introduc- 
tion of Christianity, seem to have regarded each other, and the little pains 
they took to cultivate a better acquaintance. It is, however, but justice, 
both to the ancients and Arabians, to state, that one further excuse may be 
suggested for their apparent negligence, which, though it may not fully 
justify, will in some degree palliate and account for it. We, in modecn 
times, abundantly supplied with paper, and assisted by all the arts of typo- 
graphy, can scarcely form an idea of the difficulty which, without these, 
must have attended the compilation, and still more the transcription, of the 
grammar and dictionary of a foreign tongue. They arc, perhaps, of all 
literary works, those whose compilation would require the greatest research 
into books, and the greatest attention to oral instruction, and of which, 
when compiled, it W'ould be most difficult and expensive to procure correct 
copies. Every transcriber must have been a man of learning, and master 
of two languages at least* The great length, also, of such works must 
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have been a serious obstacle. To make a list of all the vocables of u 
foreign tongue^ multiplied by the varieties of inflection and construction^ 
would, to the first undertaker, appear like making a catalogue of the stars 
of heaven ; and the first attempts to disentangle and systematize the intrica-^ 
oies of foreign idioms, could not but be attended with very imperfect suc- 
oess. Yet, to learn a foreign language without grammars and dictionaries, 
is so remote from our ideas, that it is difiicult to conceive how it could have 
been done at all. At any rate, it must have been such excessive and irk> 
some labour, as it is no wonder both the ancient and Arabian philosophers, 
like many of the moderns, were glad to decline. The only difierence is, in 
the reason they assign for aversion to such studies. The ancients satisfied 
themselves with the coarse and clumsy declaration, that the task of learning 
foreign languages was too low and degrading for people of condition, and 
fit only for slaves ; the moderns, with more refinement, have discovered tliat 
it is useless in itself, narrowing to the intellect, and destructive of liberality 
of sentiment. 

But, after this long deduction, it must be learned, that the true origin of 
just notions respecting translation, like that of all the other great efforts of 
the human mind in modern days, is to be looked for at the time of the 
Reformation ; that astonishing era, in which the nations of Christendom 
were so wonderfully inspired with that impulse which has ever since carried 
them forward in a continual career of improvement. The sudden demand 
for information, on all subjects, which then took place, rendered this art of 
paramount importance, and scholars found themselves compelled to cultivate 
it, at the same moment, in almost all its departments. There was, first of 
all, required translations of tlic Greek classics into Latin ; then of botli 
Greek and Latin into the modern tongues ; then of the modern tongues into 
each other. To the whole was added, the necessity of translating the 
Hebrew and Greek Scriptures, with religious accuracy, into every variety 
of the now polished languages of Europe ; and, lastly> an increasing de- 
mand for elegant literature gave birth to the greatest refinement, the poetical 
translation of poetry. 

The importance of all this may be estimated by considering what would 
have been the state of Europe without it. What, for example, would have 
been the present amount of knowledge in the British dominions, had we 
possessed no translations of the Bible, none of the classics, and none of the 
languages of our continental neighbours, and had we been confined entirely 
to the literary produce of our own country in our own tongue. It is plain 
that, in such a state of things, the progress of knowledge would have been 
slow beyond what we can almo.st conceive. The lower orders of society, 
destitute of means for acquiring languages, would have remained in the 
grossest ignorance of every place and of every time but their own ; and 
even among the higher classes, the immense store of knowledge connected 
with the state of foreign nations, could scarcely have existed at all, or, if 
it did, it must have been confined to the hearsay stories of occa.sional travel* 
lers. It is needless to add, that religious knowledge would, by this time, 
have probably been quite extinguished. 
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SincA, tlion, the benefits which Europe h^ derived from this art have 
heen so extensive, and since the intellectual wants of the Eastern nations 
arc so great, it is natural to suppose, that the same means, which have been 
so efficacious in the one case, would be equally so in the other; and that 
translations of European books into their languages, would be a most 
powerful means of improvement. It must be confessed, however, that, 
upon this subject, little at present can be said ; the trials hitherto made have 
been few, and very imperfect, and, in many cases, ill-directed. All this 
was to be expected in the commencement of an undertaking requiring the 
utmost judgment and skill. Experience thus affording but little information 
as to what would be the result of a better system, we are reduced to reason 
from analogy, and judging by that, it is impossible to doubt that the most 
beneficial effects would result from a body of science judiciously selected 
and correctly translated. It becomes, therefore, a matter of great impor- 
tance, to determine how this can be done ; to inquire into the means by 
whicli European sentiments can be expressed in the languages of the East, 
or, in other words, into tiic principles of Anglo-oriental translation. It is 
upon this subject that we propose submitting a few thoughts to the public, 
in hopes of drawing attention to what is interesting in itself, at any rate, 
and more particularly so now, when the education and improvement of the 
natives of India has become a matter of serious consideration. 

Wc shall conclude, in the mean time, by an observation which even 
this short and very imperfect sketch of the history of translation cannot fail 
to suggest ; that is, the wonderful and intimate connection between liberal 
learning and Christianity, and how regularly the advance of the one has 
accompanied the spread of the other. We have seen, that the Pagan philo- 
sophers, during the whole of their ages of intellectual superiority, never 
condescended to cast a glance of inquiry on the languages of their neigh- 
bours, and have not left a single document respecting them, equivalent in 
value to the commonest school accidence or grammar; but the moment 
Christianity appeared, this was changed. It then became, and has ever 
since continued to be, an object to learn what the Pagan philosophers 
neglected. The speech of the barbarians suddenly appeared as matter of 
interest and study, and the importance of translation, both into and from 
their languages, began to be understood. All this was the natural result of 
the doctrines of the Gospel. To learn a foreign language is a task of such 
irksome drudgery to the generality of mankind, as to require the strongest 
motives to induce them to undertake it. The most powerful of all motives 
are tliose derived from worldly interest or from religion. The latter of these 
could have no place among Pagans, whose religion was destitute of any 
precept for the love of mankind ; with whom a foreigner and an enemy 
were synonymous, and whose principles of patriotism taught them to view 
all nations but their own with hatred and contempt. Hence, their efforts to 
acquire foreign languages must have been the dictates of mere self-interest ; 
and it is plain that this would carry them but a short way in so extensive a 
field. As soon fls they had acquired sufficient knowledge to act as inter- 
preters in the common affairs of life, they would be satisiied; and nothing 
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Jike a philosophical investigation of principles would ever enter their imagi- 
nations. But the Gospel, by its command to consider all natiohs, however 
separated by appearance, colour, language, or manners, as one family; and 
by imposing on tdl who had received its religion, the obligation of communi- 
cating it to others, has placed philology on a new footing, and renders it not 
a matter of mere speculative learning, wliich may be taken up or neglected 
at pleasure, but almost an imperative duty to every one whose talents and 
opportunities enable him to cultivate it, and who is not engaged in other 
pursuits of equal or greater utility. The languages^ then, of all nations, 
whether barbarous or civilized, are objects of tiie highest interest to all 
who are desirous of promoting the welfare of mankind ; in endeavouring to 
acquire them, we feel that we are taking one of the most eifectual means 
for the diffusion of truth ; and they, who thoughtlessly neglect or oppose 
such pursuits, by whatever sophistry they may seek to blind their own 
minds, are in fact gratifying their indolence at the expense of the interests 
of humanity. 

In this, as in all other respects, Christianity may be advantageously con- 
trasted with Mohaminadanism. The followers of both have been anxious 
to diffuse their Scriptures among converted nations ; but, in so doing, they 
have employed very different means. Christianity, sympathizing with the 
whole human race, has impelled its followers to study the languages of their 
fellow-men, and to translate the Bible into all their varieties. Even in the 
darkest times of Popery, this task seems never to have been entirely 
neglected. Every now and then, some translations made their appearance 
among the sects that secretly, but incessantly, struggled against the tyranny 
of the Ruler of the Seven Hills, nor could all tiie efforts of Lord Peter s 
ministers keep his strong box so securely locked, but that some of its inesti- 
mable treasures occasionally escaped ; and, in defiance of Papal thunders, 
some Christian Prometheus, at intervals, illuminated the world with flashes 
of heavenly fire. Versions, or fragments of versions, of tlie Old and New 
Testaments, seem to have existed, from the earliest times of Christianity, in 
almost every Christian tongue. The result has been equally beneficial to 
converters and converted ; it has tended to increase the knowledge and en- 
large the sentiments of both, and to diffuse a principle of community and 
fellow-feeling throughout Christendom, which will be vainly sought for in 
the rest of the world. The Mohammadans, on the contrary, filled with 
contempt for all but. themselves, and despising foreign manners and foreign 
literature, have universally kept their Koraun locked up in its original 
Arabic ; and, by this exclusive system, have plunged both themselves and 
those subjugated nations, on whom they have succeeded in imposing their 
religion, into that state of barbarism, in which there is every reason to be- 
lieve they will continue, till Providence, in its good time, shall be pleased to 
bless them with the light of Christianity. 

We shall conclude with a quotation to this purpose from the Preface to so 
old a book as Maracci’s translation of the Koraun ; and though we do not 
undertake to advocate all the reverend father’s sentiments, we think this 
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passage will be found to contain so much truth, as at least to justify its 
insertion. Maracci begins by a quotation from a decree of Clement V., in 
1311, which exhibits a liberality of sentiment, and a desire for the advance- 
ment of learning, truly surprising in a Pope, at the beginning of the four- 
teenth century. “We are anxious,” says Clement, " that the Holy Church 
should abound in Catholic persons having a knowledge of the languages 
employed by the infidels, and who may be able to instruct these infidels in 
the holy institutes, and unite them, by baptism, in the Christian faith.” He 
then goes on to state the means he had taken for this purpose, in Paris, 
Oxford, Bonne, and Salamanca; appointing in each two persons skilled in 
each of the languages of Hebrew, Arabic, and Chaldaic, to translate 
books and instruct scholars, that those persons, with God's help, may pro- 
duce the hoped-for fruit, in spreading faith among the infidels. ** Thus 
far,” says Maracci, the Pope and his council ; and I heartily wish that 
foreign nations, particularly the Mohammadans, would imitate this example, 
and be as desirous of learning Latin as wc are of learning their languages; 
but the Devil so cunningly contrives it, that they particularly abhor these 
studies, lest they should thereby get a knowledge of their own errors and of 
Christian truth. And it is wonderful that, as far as I know, no nations in 
the world except the Christian, particularly the orthodox, pay any attention 
to foreign languages, so that, in tlie sacred College de Propaganda Fide, 
they have types for about fifteen different characters. In fact, this appears 
to be a mark of the true religion, which desires to diffuse the true worship 
of God among all nations, by a communication of languages, according to 
the promise of Christ, that his disciples should speak with new tongues, as 
St. Luke testifies they really did. But as God is not pleased to employ 
miracles now, as he did then, he has so ordained, that what was at first 
done by miracle, should now be accomplished by the study and labours of 
the faithful, in which, if the heretics assist the orthodox, we are to rejoice, 
not to grieve; for St. Paul says: ^Notwithstanding, everyway, whether 
in pretence or in truth, Christ is preached ; and I therein do rejoice, yea, 
and will rejoice for God uses even bad instruments for the good of His 
servants, that His name may be glorified, and His religion be preached 
cvery-where.” 

In this quotation, though the Popish aversion to heretics is allowed to 
break out, the leading sentiments are so true, as to furnish a remarkable 
fact in the history of the human mind, and are highly interesting to those 
who are fond of tracing the influence of opinions upon national character. 
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FLOWERS FOR POETS' GRAVES. 


nut hall, ye mighty Masters of the lay ! 

Nature's true sons, the friends of man and truth ! 

Whose song, sublimely sweet, serenely gay. 

Amused my childhood, and Inform'd my youth. 

O ! let your spirit still iny bosom soothe. 

Inspire my dreams and my wild wanderings guide; 

Your voice each rugged path of life can smooth. 

For well I know, wherever ye reside. 

There harmony, and p<»ce, and innocence abide. 

Ukattir. 


BArcHVI.ll>£.S. 

Poet of Peace ! thy name recalls* 

The twilight depth of Sylvan halls; 

Hark to the reaper's chaunt, and look ! 

Winding along, the village brook 
Among the verdant meadows strays ; 

The cottage smoke goes dancing oer 
The elder by the door ; 

The child on its own shadow plays ;f 
And glimmering througli the sunny lane, 

Rolls on with lumbering sound the wain. 

Nodding beneath the weight of slituves : 

Stretch’d on the top, the singing .swain 
Brushes the lime-tree’s rustling le«ve.s, 

Or the bright straw Avith thoughtless finger weaves. 


TYRTiEUS* 

Nor ever unremembered Tliou, 

Dear to the kneeling Patriot’s vow. 

The deathless amaranth on thy brow ! 

Bard of tlie Lyre and Sword I tlie thunder 
Of thy fierce trumpet rent asunder 
The captive’s dungeon and his chain ; 

And Terror left a bloody track ; 

The crimson Storm of War fled back 
Before thy flashing sword of mighty 
With clang of shields and shrieks of wild ulTriglit. 

* See his beautiful verses on Peace. 

t A very beautiful collection of rural circumstances Is contained in the following stanza of Beattie; 
the two lines in Italics are particularly admirable : 

The cottage curs at early pilgrim bark ; 

Crown'd with her pail, the tripping milk-maid sings: 

The whistllDg ploughman stalks afield, and hark ! 

Down the rough slope the ponderous waggon rings ; 

Through rustling com the hare astonbh'd springs ; 

Slow tolls the village clock the drowsy hour; 

The partridge bursts away on whirring wings / 

Deep mourns the turtle In sequestered bower ; 

The dirlU lark carols clear from her aerial tower. 

% In some of the early Spanish poets, we find very vivid pictures of battle scenes, dashed off with 
Homeric truth : such is the thought of die sword of a warrior lighting the field 
Martin AntoUnes mano metio al espada 
Reluma todel eampot taoto es limpia 6 clara- 

I have made a poetical use of the story handed down by tradition, that the Spartans, being worsted in 
the Messeniao war, were directed by the Delphic oracle to apply to the Athenians for a general. They 
sent them TyrUeus, who so animated the soldiers by his poetry, that they vanquished the enemy. Like 
many other beautiful Ulm of poets and their works, this legend, 1 fear, rests upon no foundation. 
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Plowers for Poeis Graves. 

Still at the summonB of thy blast, 

Tiie recking Tyrant shrinks aghast, 

And calls to his thousand spears in vain, 

Struck by the Lightning of thy strain ! 

Sappho. 

Thy memory, like a cloud of gold, 

Upon my path of sorrow floats, 

Flushing the ground with sunshine night 
Fudeth before thy aureate light. 

Lulled by that honey shower of notes 
Thy huger raineth from the flowery strings. 

Upon thy radiant verse appear. 

As in a crystal stream, the grace. 

The bloom, the beauty of thy face. 

And Sappho's living soul is here ! 

A YouNci Poet. 

Peace be with thee, early lost 
Upon the dark and troubled sea! 

Thy little bark was scarcely tost 
Upon the wave, when heavily 
The whirlwind on the waters broke. 

The tempest blacken'd all the sky : 

A milder, softer, sunshine woke. 

Young Mariner, upon thine eye. 

When up the ciystal River gliding. 

Thy bosom glow'd with ecstiicy. 

Safe in the lutnd water riding. 

The Haven where thy rest should be f 

A Brother upon his Sister. 

To Her, of sisters, dearest, best. 

The truest, tenderest, sweetest friend ; 

AVliosc eye of pity knew not rest; 

Loving with healing light to bend 
O’er the sick bed, in chamber dim. 

Till Pain the freshening rose did borrow. 

To Her, this stone is rear’d by him 
Whom she has left alone with sorrow ! 

The Muse of Beauty. 

O ! come forth from tliy painted bower. 

Sweet Muse of Beauty ! who dost bide 
With Pleasaunce through the summer hour 
Upon thy delicate bed of flower, 

Fann'd by the plumage, rainbow-dyed. 

Of Cupid's ministering; while young Desire, 

On the empurpled ground, with glittering choir. 

Leads on the joyous dance, and Gladness dips 
For tlice her bright cup in the crystal well ; 

And Peace breathes faintly from the silver lips 

Of the enchanted lute a sweeter strain 

Than erst, at sunset, from the Doric shell 

The shepherds’ eyelids charm'd beneath the whispering plane ! 
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Flowers for Poets' Graves^ 


A Young Poetess. 

The summer rose not yet hath faded. 

The sylvan brook not yet decay’d ; 

The purple sky is still unshaded, 

And from the glimmering ivy-shade 
Floateth the night-bird’s serenade : 
Flower, and stream, and song remain. 
Not one of 'Nature’s charms hath fled f 
But she who breathed a softer strain, 
Herself a fairer flower, is dead ! 


Pindar. 

l,ord of the Cittern ! Theban Singer ! 

Mightiest of the glorious throng : 

Oil the majestic liiver of thy Song 
The lyric muses walk’d ; River that flow’d, 

By no fierce wind or blackening tempest driven. 

But shining calmly to the purple heaven, 

With beauteous fonns, and boughs of verdurous trees 
Sleeping upon its bosom ; as the woodman sees 
The leaves reflected on the sunny lawn, 

Ere the soft pinion of the morning breeze 
Startles the de^vy slumber of tlie fewn. 

A vision often on thy fancy blazed. 

Of warrior glittering in bis golden ear. 

His lifted shield unto the sun afar 
Burning refulgent, — then the arrows leapt, 

Lord of the Cittern ! from thy sounding Bow, 

And, like a mighty ocean in its flow, 

The torrent of thy deep Imagination swept 
With voice of stateliest music, till the Bird 
Sank with dim eye upon the sceptred hand 
Of the Olympian !* 


Apollonius Rhodius. 

How often hath thy golden lay 
From morn to eve, a summer day, 

O Grecian Spenser ! wafted me 
To thy sweet home of phantasy ! 

Through thy transparent verse we sec 
The lustrous arms of Semele, 

• Elton has finely translated that noble passage in the first Pythian, to which this line refera 

The monarch eagle, that hangs down 
On cither side his flagging wing. 

And on Jove^s sceptre rocks with slumbering head— 

Hovering vapours darkly spread 

O’er hb arch'd beak, and veil his filmy eye. 

Thou pour'st a sweet mist from thy string ; 

And as thy music's thrilling arrows fly. 

He feels soft sleep eflUse 

From every pore its balmy stealing dews. 

And heaves his ruffled plumes in sluiiilicr's ccstacy. 

Stern Mars hath dropped hisshai'p and liarbed sjiear. 

And starts and smiles to hear 

The warbled diaunt, while joy flows in upon his mind. 
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Bright’ning the water with their shine, 

A Sea- Nymph at her emerald shrine.* 

While, like a foiling star, above 
Shooteth the golden dart of Love. 

But, not alone amidst the dews 
Of fancy’s bowers, or sparkling hues 
Of sweet Romance, thy pencil dwelt, 

Teaching the gazer's heart to melt. 

Blackness upon thy spirit came. 

And like a mighty rushing flame, 

Thy startled fancy leapt along 

The flashing clouds, when in the night, 

Dauntless before the ghastly sight. 

The voice of Jason summon’d thee, 

O pale sepulchral Hecate. t 


Virgil. 

Methinks I see thee wandering in June, 

Through the green windings of a ’I'uscan glen. 

Far from the city’s roar, “ the hum of men 
What time the white feet of the radiant Noon 
Waken the purple eyelids of the flowers 
Among the glistening grass, and through the bowers. 

The Bird of Beauty breathes her melting tune. 

Thou art not dead, triumphant Bard ! e’en now 
The Graces’ Garland blooms upon thy brow ; 

Thy Anger lives along the Latin lyre. 

Thy lip still gloweth with the Muse’s fire,— • 

And still we hang upon thy voice divine. 

Still drink ambrosial sweetness from thy line ! 

* ** A delicious paper might be written on Grecian T^ive- Poetry — not to speak of the Homeric remains, 
the works of Apollonius Rhodius, Theocritus, and, above all, the Anthology, would furnish exquisite 
specimens. The sixth Idyll of Theocritus contains some touches of tenderness equal to any in the 
Faithful Shepherdess. The lover showing his mistress where the sweetest hyacinths were to be gathered, 
and the invitation to his cavern, are of this number. tYhcnce conics it that Apollonius is so little read, 
even by scholars i He seems to me the only poet of ancient tiines who studied the picturesque, or who 
(supposing an adequate acquaintance with the language and manners), would have admired the Fafiry 
Queen. I have said nothing of Anacreon, for he is known and admired by all. His joyousness of heart, 
his festivity of fancy, his grace and ricliiiess of expression, glow with an Oriental fervour. His garments 
breathe of myrrh, as if he had been made glad in ivory palaces. He has no unmeaning expletives, to 
swell out a halting line. Every word, like the flowers composing a Turkish love-letter, is a symbol of 
some beautiful sentiment.” — Coleridge, 
t See this fine picture in the poem. 
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MAJOR SKINNER'S JOURNEY OVERLAND TO INDIA.* 

Major Skixngr is so lively and agreeable a writer, that it is rather to 
bje regretted, on the score of his fame, that he did not write when over- 
land journies to India were greater rarities, and the countries he traversed 
were less known than they are at present. The influx of European visitors 
into Egypt and Palestine has, however, added a new object of interest to 
readers of such narratives as his, namely, that of marking the progressive 
encroachment of Frank notions and fashions, and the gradual overthrow of 
those of the East. Our system of civilization appears to be making its 
way in a very orderly manner in Egypt ; the people are beginning to copy 
the worst parts of our manners first, expecting, no doubt, like Hudibras 
with his horse, that the others will not lag behind. One of the first scenes 
Major Skinner witne.ssed in Alexandria, was a party of the Pasha's naval 
officers, after dinner, at an hotel, staggering drunk, and dancing, each with 
a bottle in one hand and a sword in the other. How great appears to 
be the advantage," our traveller observes, which the liberal Pasha of 
Egypt will draw in return for the protection he affords the Franks ! ‘ Sono 
quasi Franchi,’ — they are almost Franks, — said the Piedmontese instructor 
to me, talking of the officers of the army. I hope they may pause before 
they proceed farther in their imitation. When, by the spread of civilization 
through the Mahomedan dominions, the grave and solemn Turk exchanges 
his capacious robes for the more scanty clothing of the Europeans, 1 fear, 
from the examples they have now before them, they will also adopt manners 
as strange to their characters, and as unbecoming, as the dress." 

Amongst the better classes, indeed, European fashions and manners arc 
adopted in a more seemly and decorous spirit. There appears, as yet, a 
struggle between eastern and western manners, which .should gain the 
ascendancy." At a ball, at which the Major was present, he witnessed 
an amusing ceremony : — 

Most of the dancers, who seemed mere girls, were young mothers, who 
could not for any time be separated from their babes ; instead, however, of 
remaining at home, they determined to combine their pleasure and their duty, 
and a procession of nurses, after a little while, filed through the dancing-room 
to an adjoining chamber. 1 did not quite understand the meaning of this in- 
teresting group at first ; but a gentle whine from one of the infants caught the 
ears of an old lady, who clumped upon her patterns up to the seeming girl, 
with whom I was dancing, and in very plain terms scolded her for suffering her 
child to starve. ** I know its voice,” said the old lady, “ from a thousand.” 
** It is not mine, mamma, I am sure,” said my partner, and I thought a sharp 
argument would arise between them upon the subject ; when suddenly the note 
was taken up by all the infants, and the old ladies, jumping off their seats, 
bustled about to drive in the young ones, who, to do them justice, showed no 
unwillingness, and in an instant the dance was abandoned, until, the office 
being performed, the mothers returned, and, apologising prettily for what could 
not be neglected, gave their hands once more to their partners, and resumed 
the dance until the lambs should again call them away by their bleating. 

« Adventurei during s Journey overland to India, by way of Egypt, Syria, and the Holy Land. By 
MAJoa Skikmir, 31tt Rcgt. In Two Voli. 1836. Bentley. 
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The weather^ during Major Skinner’s visit to Palestine, was most inau- 
spicious ; he had to endure the varied sufferings of storms, rain, and inunda- 
tion out of doors, and of insects, especially nocturnal ones, within. The 
town of Caifa was nearly swept away. His pilgrimage to the Holy 
Places, therefore, was a painful one. They will never, however, cease 1o 
possess interest, from their associations ; I do not think,” says Major 
Skinner, there can be in the world a more interesting road than that from 
Jaffa to Jerusalem ; not for its positive beauties, for it has not many, but 
for the remembrances that belong to it. What different scenes crowd upon 
the memory, and what variety of pictures that magic glass — the imagina- 
tion — reflects, as wc traverse this renowned soil !” Jerusalem itself dis- 
appointed his expectation ; “ Tired and lonely as I then felt, I could have 
sat down and wept with disappointment ! I was standing, I conceive, on 
the spot whence the pilgrims commence their barefooted approach to the 
sepulchre. In my eyes, all appeared to be dressed in mourning. The grey 
walls, surrounding a few minarets and graceless domes ; the ruins of the 
Mussulman burial-ground, with crumbling tombs on every hand ; the bleak 
aspect of the country around ; a sprinkling of olive-trees over the mount ; 
and the wild hills in the distance beyond Jordan, at the foot of which lies 
the Dead Sea, — made in the hues of sunset the most sombre picture that 
can be fancied.” 

It w’ould be superfluous to accompany the traveller through his visits to 
the holy spots, and the mummeries of which they are the scene, which have 
been described over and over again. It is melancholy to find that the local 
Christians, who visit these places, arc to be recognized by the never-failing 
accompaniment of the aqua-viljr bottle. 

It is a curious fact, that, whilst in British India, Mahomedan ceremo- 
nies are perpetrated under the sanction and salutes of the British Govern- 
ment, the tour of the Holy 8epulehre, by the Christians, is performed 
under an escort of Mahomeduns. 

Major Skinner left Jerusalem with a fellow- traveller. Captain Fitzmau- 
ricc, and a party, for Damascus ; and at a khan, on their w^ay, they fell 
into a serious quarrel w-ith a party of Arabs, which had w-ell-nigh proved a 
fatal one. He w^as again left to make his solitary journey to India at 
Tiberias. The Major mentions a fine scheme projected by Ibrahim Pasha. 
** Should he secure the possession of Syria, Sour, the ancient Tyre, is to 
be the port, and a grand road from every part of the East is to be made to 
it.” He has effected almost as surprising a work, in subduing the bigotry 
of the Damascenes, and making the Christian garb, in Damascus, where 
it was the signal for outrage, ‘‘respected, if not admired.” 

When Major Skinner w-as there, which was four years ago, the people, 
though reconciled to the Christian name, were not familiar with the cos- 
tume, and he was honoured with particular marks of their attention. 

It is only six months since an European has been able with safety to appear 
in his own costume, and very few have yet been here to display it. I am to 
many, therefore, a most singular exhibition. I appear so mean a figure, in 
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comparison with those of the flowing robes about me, that I am miserably out 
of conceit of my wardrobe, and have no occasion to be flattered with the notice 
I have attracted. The Turkish women mutter God is merciful ” as 1 pass 
them, and seem to call for protection from my ill omened aspect; the Chris- 
tian women laugh aloud, and chatter with their sweet voices comments far 
from favourable to my appearance. As I walked in front of a group of these 
nverry dames, I drew my handkerchief from my coat pocket, and, naturally 
enough, applied it to wipe the dust from my eyes. 1 was assailed by such a 
shout of laughter, that I thought I had committed some frightful indiscretion^ 
I stood in great perplexity, with my handkerchief in my hand, evidently an 
object of intense interest, for many women came shuffling from a distance to 
see the show. This was at length ended by my returning the cause of all the 
amusement to its place; when, forgetting their propriety, they clapped their 
hands, and laughed with double enjoyment. It is not a difliciilt matter to become 
the wonder of a city, and as yet unconscious of the way in which 1 had merited 
to be one, I followed the crowd, as the evening approached, towards the 
convent. When we had entered the gate, a little boy, struck by the singular 
shape of a round hat which I wore, clapped his hands and called out, Abu- 
tanjier 1” “ Abu-tanjier !’* “ the father of a cooking-pot ! look at the father 
of a cooking- pot !” This was echoed from every side; for the resemblance a 
hat bears to the common cooking-vessel with a rim to it, is too strong to 
escape, and I was pursued by the shouts of the people till 1 was nearly out of 
sight. A woman, who had heard the uproar, came to her door, and, as I had 
out- walked the crowd, she could not resist the chance of gratifying her curio- 
sit 3 % and begged me to show her my hat. I took it off with great gravity, and 
put it in her hands ; I believe she was disappointed to find that it was not a 
cooking-pot in reality : I rescued it from her in tknoc to save it, or it might 
have been lodged in one of the colleges, as a perpetual puzzle to the learned 
of the city. 

An English merchant, named Tod, had settled in the city, and had 
gained a high reputation for probity. Intolerance has now been transferred 
from the Arabs to the Christian monks ; who excommunicate tiiosc of their 
flock who receive an iVrabic Bible. 

The description which Major Skinner gives of Damascus, shows that 
it is still a delightful place of residence. Pleasure, or rather luxurious 
repose, seems the object of the men ; the women are the most beautiful in 
the East. Amongst the instances of the incongruity of their manners with 
ours, the mode of transacting mercantile matters is the most striking : — 

The utter apathy of all is striking in a commercial mart. I have visited it 
at all hours, and never observed the least appearance of activity : the manner 
of dealing is the most tiresome that can be conceived ; a conversation must 
occupy at least a third of the day before a bargain is struck. The intended 
purchaser, after wishing peace, jumps up and seats himself by the side of the 
merchant, who, perhaps, immediately offers him his pipe. The goods are 
then displayed, andj a price named, that seems, without reference to the value 
of the articles, to be merely thrown out as a challenge to argument. The 
debate soon grows loud ; the greatest anger appears to exist between the par- 
ties, and an instant rupture to be about to take place ; when ** Come nearer ” 
one cries to the other, and they draw as close as possible, and continue some 
minutes whispering in the most mysterious manner. Suddenly, the Mueszin’s 
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call to prayer breaks upon their ears : up they rise, and, shuffling away to the 
bason, squat on its brink to perform the necessary ablutions ; then, returning 
to their carpets, pass half an hour in prayer. A stranger to an Eastern city 
would indeed be confounded, on entering the great exchange, to find all the 
merchants on their knees, their heads bowed in adoration towards the same 
point. The ceremony over, they return to their bargains, with clear con- 
sciences at any rate on one score. The gravity of the scene is sometimes dis- 
turbed by the cries of itinerant bakers, who carry the most excellent bread in 
trays upon their heads, and dealers in sherbet, who attract notice by clinking 
their brass cups like cymbals. 

The journey across the Desert to Bagdad was attended by no remarkable 
adventure ; there were the ordinary tumbles from camels, hare-hunts, prepa- 
rations for attack, and optical illusions, which have been experienced by 
travellers for, perhaps, thirty or forty centuries. Its flowery aspect did not 
realize the idea of a desert. 

Hit, on the Euphrates, the Is of Herodotus, whence the Babylonians 
obtained their bitumen, is a wretched, dilapidated place, and was then 
depopulated by the plague. From hence to Bagdad, the Desert was a real 
one, hot and arid. This celebrated city is tluis depicted : — 

Although the city lies now in ruins nearly, its general appearance, its size, 
^hc arrangement of its streets and bazaars, the manner of its houses, its 
mosques, are precisely what they were in its best and proudest days. There 
is still the Tigris, however, to gratify the most fastidious traveller. As I 
crossed it by a bridge of boats, it presented a most animated and beautiful 
scene. It is here 600 feet wide ; I counted 270 paces over the bridge. Long 
and thick groves of date trees border it below the city, and balconies hang over 
it on each side. The latticed windows that all have, make them more like 
prisons than places of enjoyment, and the lower part of the houses are mere 
walls of brick, witii, in some of them, a small wooden door that leads into 
the “ ler-dab,” or cellar, in which the people sit during the heat of the day in 
summer. The only open terraces or balconies towards the stream are those 
of the coffee-houses, where on high benches lounge the men, with pipes at 
their lips : the window-seats, in most, hang completely over the water, which 
during a flood riin.s through them. There arc, in one or two places, steps for 
landing, where all the women of the neighbourhood arc generally collected 
tegether to fill their pitchers. 

In the heart of the town, the narrow streets, that terminate at the river’s 
bank, arc choked up with tnnlcs and their drivers passid^; backward and for- 
ward for water ; for, convenient as the river is for the purpose, there is no 
place for furnishing water to any part of the town, and, unlike Damascus, it 
seems quite destitute of fountains. Many large vessels laden with skins from 
below, and rafts upon inflated skins from above, just arrived, or broken up for 
the purpose of selling the wood, lie close to the shore. There are logs of 
floating timber, or heaps of it on the land ; boats undergoing repair, or being 
built ; pits full of bitumen, only detected by the smell, boiling along the quay, 
without the least defence about them ; and all this in so narrow a space, that 
there is much difficulty in threading the way. 

By the time I reached Mr. Grove’s house, I was satisfied that the Bagdad 
of the Arabian Nights,” and the city on the banks of the Tigris, were two 
very different places. Great splendour and miserable poverty have always 
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been close neighbours in the East. To warn a monarch of the instability of 
greatness, it was not necessary to point beyond the next abode to his palace, 
perhaps some wretched hovel ; for in such manner, in the most flourishing 
towns of modern days, are houses mixed as 1 have no doubt they were in 
earlier and in richer times. Despotism is the great whirlpool that absorbs all~ 
no wonder the shallower parts should at length become dry. 

Major Skinner, of course, paid a visit to the Mujellihi and Tower of 
Nimrod, at Babylon, in his journey to which he ran the gauntlet through 
a population of thieves. He incurred some risk of “ falling on the plains 
of Babylon,*' in an encounter with some Arabs, when surveying the 
Tower, and at the Mujellihi^ his fate was nearly as bad. In both cases, 
he escaped plunder by the simple expedient of having little or nothing to 
lose, and perhaps actual violence by not carrying arms. He sensibly 
observes, that there has always appeared to me something ridiculous in 
the manner Englishmen arm themselves when travelling in the East ; more 
weapons than hands must be an absurdity at all limes, but particularly when 
numbers are against you. Among the instances of fatal attacks that J have 
heard of in this country, the murders have generally been caused by tlie 
imprudence of the parties attacked." 

The calamities which afflicted Bagdad, a short time before Major 
Skinner's visit, have been told in the correspondence of Mr. ilieh and 
by others. 

A siege, an inundation, and a pestilence, were too likely to afford a plentiful 
harvest to the profligate, who are ever in the way to take advantage of the 
calamities of mankind. A most systematic style of robbery was carried on 
throughout that frightful period ; many who were before known to be poor, 
with sufficient effronter^^ suddenly appeared, when the disease was at an end, 
the richest men in the city. A band was organized under a leader, who has 
been pointed out to me— a very fine-looking man, and certain quarters of the 
town were allotted to their separate depredations. It is the custom in every 
city of the East to inquire who knocks, before the door is opened, — a sad 
proof of the uncertainty and suspicion that destroy each social relation in a 
despotic government As the plunderers were answered from within, so they 
arranged the time for attack. If a strong voice replied to the knock, they 
moved on, imagining the plague had not yet entered the house ; a more feeble 
inquiry, and the door was marked for a visit on the following night. If no 
answer were returned, they entered at once, and took possession of all they 
found ; and impatient of further delay, if the faint accents denoted that death 
was not very far ofl^ they despatched the sufferer at once, and added murder 
to their robbery. 

The remainder of the journey to Bombay is but a matter-of-fact narra- 
tive ; and here we take leave of Major Skinner, and of his amusing adven- 
tures, generally more noisy and ludicrous than perilous, and which have 
often charmed us from our official gravity. 
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COLONEL VANS KENNEDVS ** RESEARCHES." 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir : In the last Quarterly Review, No. cxiii. p. 82, the following passage 
occurs, which attracted my attention, as containing a very questionable dictum, 
levelled, so far as the critic’s may be deemed good authority, against opinions 
founded on great and extensive research, fairly deduced, upon principles of 
sound philology : — Colonel Vans Kennedy, in his elaborate Researches into 
the Origin and Affinity of the principal Languages of Asia and Europe, goes so 
far as to affirm, that the British cr Celtic language has no connexion with the 
languages of the East, either in words or phrases, or the construction of sen- 
tences, or the pronunciation of letters. This positive declaration, from a 
man of undoubted information and research, might seem decisive of the ques- 
tion ; but when we find that he denies, in equally positive terms, the affinity 
between Sanscrit and Persian, which Sir William Jones and Professor Bopp 
have made as clear as the noon-day sun, we may be permitted to suspect that 
he has, in both cases, pronounced his verdict rather hastily.” 

It is not my intention to examine the proofs and arguments by which Ken- 
nedy arrives at his conclusion regarding Celtic ; it is to the Reviewer’s asser- 
tion, that the affinity between Sanscrit and Persian has been made as clear as 
the noon-day sun, I would call attention ; for, to the elucidation of this ques- 
tion, Kennedy has applied a fund of labour and research, most ably directed, 
by which he fully establishes the other position, that Persian, in Asia, is a 
distinct language, without affinities. 

It may seem that I owe some apology to the learned and indefatigable au- 
thor of the Researches, in thus volunteering the defence of a position, which, 
if he were in England, he might not perhaps think worth the trouble ; but the 
question is a public one — in nothing personal — it relates solely to an interest- 
ing inquiry in the history and science of language ; and, happily, I shall not 
presume — as there will be no occasion— to introduce an}' notions of my own 
in considering the subject ; my design being, to point out a complete and satis- 
factory refutation of the Reviewer’s opinion, in Colonel Kennedy’s work itself. 
With this object, I know not that 1 can find a channel more fit for the purpose, 
than the pages of your miscellany ; and should this notice induce any of your 
readers to look into the book, and judge for themselves, I think they will not 
be disappointed in finding clear results, on every philological point, carefully 
deduced from well-examined premises, with a due disregard of theories or 
fancy-pictures of any kind. 

I bad, at first, intended. — as the book is probably not so well known as it 
deserves to be, — to give, in an abridged form, those parts of the eleventh 
chapter of the Researches, wherein Kennedy dissents from, and, as it appears to 
me, entirely overturns, the opinions of Sir William Jones and others, who 
have found affinities between Sanscrit and Persian ; but a little reflection led 
me to abandon such an idea, from the conviction that, to do justice to the 
argument, it should be read at length — not to mention the risk of its truth 
and force losing their effect from the unskilful hand attempting the compres- 
sion. 1 refer, therefore, to the whole chapter, for a luminous exhibition of the 
author’s reasoning and conclusions, sustained by most elaborate research. 

But Kennedy, as if in anticipation of some such display of dogmatical criti- 
cism as is now before us, has (at p. 266) taken a condensed view of his pre- 
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vious argument. This summary is short, which induces me to add it entire ; 
and thus putting in the judgment itself, I appeal to it, as evidence the most 
complete and satisfactory, that he has not pronounced, so far as regards Per- 
sian, an inconsiderate and hasty verdict. 

“ But in Persian, there is not the slightest appearance that its grammatical 
system was ever different from that which has prevailed during the last thou- 
sand years ; and I have fully shown, in the tenth (eleventh) chapter, that, 
previous to the first Persian author now extant, no external influence had ever 
eflfbcted any essential alteration in the language which had been used in Persia 
from time immemorial. Its peculiar structure, therefore, deserves the atten- 
tive consideration of the philologist, because it differs entirely from all other 
languages. The characteristics, b}' which it is principally distinguished, consist 
in the nouns having no genders, in the substantives having only one case, in 
the adjectives being indeclinable, in the verbs being all conjugated according to 
one paradigm, and in four of their tenses being formed by particles ; and parti- 
cularly in the words of a most copious language being nearly all primitive, as 
it scarcely admits of the primitive being modified by means of increments, or 
of its being compounded with particles. 

•* There exists not, therefore, the remotest similarity between the Persian 
and Sanscrit grammatical systems ; for the Persian noun has but one case, and 
the verb, taking the second person singular of the imperative as the root, only 
three inflections, including the infinitive ; and the personal terminations of the 
two tenses are precisely the same. Nor is there any farther resemblance be- 
tween the Sanscrit and Persian substantive verbs, than in the third person 
singular of the present tense. The Persian also differs from the Sanscrit by 
forming several tenses, and a complete passive voice, by means of auxiliary 
verbs. There is, in fact, not the least identity between these two languages, 
except in the words which have passed from the one into the other ; but these 
fully prove that, though the Persian is not derived from Sanscrit, still the Per- 
sians must have had, at some remote period, a most intimate intercourse with a 
people who spoke that tongue. Unfortunately, however, as a negative cannot 
be proved, it is impossible to demonstrate this truth to a person unacquainted 
with these languages ; or to fully satisfy him that the number of Sanscrit words 
found in Persian ought not to lead to a conclusion, as in the case of Greek and 
Latin, that the latter was derived from the former ; but as the dissimilarity of 
their grammatical structure will not be denied by any person competently 
acquainted with them, it is merely requisite to consider whether any instance 
has ever existed of a derived language diflering totally, in grammatical struc- 
ture, from the parent tongue; for, if not, it must necessarily follow, that, 
notwithstanding the numerous Sanscrit words it contains, Persian was not 
derived from Sanscrit.” 


Rastiyau. 
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LETTERS OF THE LATE MB. MOORCROFT. 

Leti'er IV. 

My Dear Tr atll : — I beg your acceptance of a waistcoat made in Kashmeer. 
Notwithstanding our great delays, the cause of commerce will, I trust, be 
greatly benefited by arrangements already made, and by those that are in pro^ 
pect. I have not been idle whilst here, and when my despatches shall reach 
Calcutta, the Government will, I hope, not be dissatisfied with what has 
taken place. I send you many seeds. Perhaps the most valuable to the 
mountains, and what indeed is beyond all estimable value in Europe, is a plant 
1 found in Ladakh, which is a specific for the rot in sheep, and fattens these 
animals and goats quicker than any other forage known, when made into hay; 
but whilst green, no quadruped will cat any other part save the flower, and this 
for the sake of a honey-like secretion with which it is covered. Bears are very 
greedy of it ; cows eat it sparingly, and it blinds horses for n time. This plant, 
called pran^ns^ is nearl}' allied to the cievtUy or hemlock family, but is, I con- 
ceive, a nondescript. 1 have been the first to point it out to the inhabitants of 
Kashineer, a.s indigenous to these mountains. My determination is formed, 
and not to be changed except through orders from home. I hope the Govern- 
ment will allow me to build a cottage near Joshee for a residence, where I 
think I may benefit the cause of commerce as well as of agriculture, especially 
of sliecp-farming, for which 1 have collected materials, and such a flock as I 
have now in Ludukh, under the care of a Cho, who is a friend, is perhaps, for 
beauty of fleece, scarcely to be surpassed by the best flocks of Spain or 
Saxony. Thi.s flock will remain at keeping until I return, but if I die, it will 
be delivered up to any agent deputed from the Government to receive it. The 
sheep is of a very small kind, and none of the wool is exported. During the 
last year, my expenses have greatly exceeded my salary, and, perhaps, 1 may 
never retrieve the expenditure, except through consciou.sncss of having endea- 
voured to be useful. In my last, 1 requested you, I believe, to oblige me by 
taking some measures to ascertain if Dhun Singh and his family would sell to 
me the homestead of Lacoor, and lease the rest for sevent}"' or ninety years, 
or sell the whole in perpetuity to my child, horn in this country ; in fact, to 
do what can be done legally. Capt. Evans, at Ganjain, and the society at 
Saugor, form a precedent to the Government to grant me a long lease of 
iintenanted, uncultivated ground, from Joshee up to the border. I can obtain 
settlers of a desirable kind, and can introduce modes of outturn heretofore 
not thought of. An influence has been exerted that will, 1 trust, in procesa 
of time, convert our unproductive mountains into the abodes of plenty and 
happiness : you may think me enthusiastic, but what has happened may pos- 
sibly also induce some confidence. The manufacturing coalition on the con- 
tinent, according to accounts I have seen, is great against Britain ; but we 
have resources of uncommon magnitude, and I trust you will have your share 
in aiding me to develope some as yet not tried. But, according to the scale in 
which I hope to operate, a large range will be required, and when improved, 
the country will revert to the Government with a large population,— if this be 
desirable, — a new capital and new sources of industry : 130,000 people are 
here employed on the shawl-manufacture, and their labour only just saves 
them from starving, whilst the country could raise raw materials of great value 
for exportation, or for working up at home. I have never had a true idea of 
what oppression in a government was, till I witnessed its effects here. You 
t/owrw. N.S.Vol.21.No.83. 2 F 
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would be highly gratified could I duly lay before you the rank in which our 
national character is held by Asiatics Hi the cotintries I have visited; and the 
just administration of the mountain territory is one of the grounds of apipre- 
bension to the governors of Chouthan, that their subjects would desert them.; 
If 1 be established in the mountains, the knowledge I now possess of the cha-. 
racter, means, habits and politics of the authorities connected with Chinese 
rule, will enable me, 1 trust, gradually to establish a correspondence useful to 
all concerned; and 1 can carry the points aimed at in my journey to the north, 
when the principal difficulty to a most valuable intercourse will have been over-* 
come. Things on our frontier have not a very agreeable aspect ; but 1 am 
willing to hope that we shall be able to make our way through the troubled 
country of Kabool. 1 have raised the military strength of my party to thirty 
men, lyhom George has put into a tolerable state of discipline. lie is a very 
fine fellow, and exerts himself to the utmost in his endeavours to forward my 
views. 

, There are a few trifies at Almora, of which, should I fall, I must beg your 
acceptance ; but should I live, I may, perhaps, ask you for them in person. 
George desires his best remembrance. 

Ever sincerely yours, 

Wii.LrAM Moohcroft. 


KathmeeTf 1823. 
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What the fountain of life gave to Khizzar* of yore. 

Thy lip hath a hundred-fold borne to my own ; 

Wliilst nature, outshone by its rubies, forbore, 

And lild her vain gems in the breast of the stone. 

By thy glance of enchantment, our souls are betrayed ; 

In thy cheek’s smiling dimple, imprisoned they lie; 

And burns all my bosom with flame undccayed, 

Where passion's fond flow'rets but blossom and die. 

My heart is bound up in those ringlets :~it siglis, 

But alas l^my control of its pulses is o*er. 

Ah cruel !— can pity disdain such a prize? 

Can’st thou seek with that glance but to pierce it the more ? 

How to paint thy soft graces :—>hovv picture thy charms ! 

Oh 1 seek not lost Kliacan ;t for long ere this hour. 

When the flow of thy ringlets his reason disarms, 

A world haa been lost by their magical power I 

v Khlisar, the inrophet Elias, filio drank of the fountain of immortalfty. 
t JChaeofi* tbeamimed poetical natne of the late shah in all his works. 
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BUNDELKHUND. 

'To those who have even a slight acquaintance with India, it may appear to 
be supererogatory to state, that amazing diflTerences exist between its sevcrat 
pi'dvinces, both as regards the soil and the scenery, and the manners, customs^ 
and exterior appearance of the inhabitants. Many there are, however, who', 
thbiigli well-educated, and well-informed to a certain extent, are so ignordnt 
cbhcerning every thing relating to India, that they entertain only a single idea 
respecting that vast continent, confounding the whole population with the 
timid Bengallees, and imagining that we owe our empire over it entirely to the 
cowardice and slavish disposition of the ** mild Gentoo,” an appellation not 
yet obsolete in England. This latter notion, in some instances, has extended 
even to the Europeans long resident in the country, for there are many who 
see without perceiving, and although they cannot help observing that the 
whole of the surfiice of India is not a dead flat, consider ail ** black fellows 
alike, and fancy that they may treat every individual of the race with equal 
contempt. By choosing their dependants from the lowest and most servile 
classes, they arc confirmed in their opinion, and perhaps it is only the intelli- 
gent portion of the officers, civil and military, belonging to the Company, who 
have the opportunity, and can profit by it, of making themselves really ac- 
quainted with the actual state of India. It is scarcely possible to perform an 
act of justice to the multitudes w'ho claim a right to an accurate description, 
from those who have dwelled among them, without blaming the wilfulness or 
the carelessness of vast numbers, who, cither blinded by prejudice, or too idle 
to trouble themselves witli inquiry, have left the country with the most erro- 
neous of)inions, whicli opinions they have disseminated throughout the sphere 
of their society, and have thus created an idea which it is very difficult to era- 
dicate. 

The civil and military servants of the Company, thrown into immediate 
contact with the natives, and compelled, in a manner, to make themselves 
acquainted with their various characters and capabilities, can scarcely avoid 
attaining a certain degree of knowledge ; nevertheless, there are some very 
ludicrous examples upon record of the possibility of escaping from any enligh- 
tenment of the kind. There arc persons who remain griffins all their lives, to 
whom nature has denied the power of taking advantage of the opportunities 
they may possess. On the other hand, intelligent persons are often so pecu- 
liarly situated, that it is almost impossible that they should acquire the neces- 
sary information concerjiiug the numerous inhabitants of India, of different 
races, and different grades, amongst whom they may be thrown. Officers of 
King’s regiments, particularly, live in a community of their own, perfectly 
distinct from the surrounding natives, and rarely coming in contact with those 
belonging to the better classes. In the course of many page.s of the Asiatic 
Journal^ we have laboured to shew, that the bad opinion which experience 
obliges ninny Europeans to entertain of the natives of India, arises solely from 
the circumstance of their having chosen their domestics unadvisedly, and 
without sufficient attention to existing customs and prejudices. If it be diffi- 
cult for an isolated European to provide himself with a suitable establishment, 
in consequence of hts refusal to defer to the opinions which appear to him to 
be strange and unreasonable, it must be, much more so to large bodies, like 
those which compose King’s regiments, all uniting in thinking highly of their 
own judgment, and in despising the people whom they engage as their domes- 
tics. A respectable native entertains the greatest horror of a King’s corps ; 
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he will not submit to the treatment, indiscriminately administered to erery 
individual of his complexion^ nor associate with the pariahs^ who, accustomed 
to every kind of contumely, will bear the grossest ilUusage even when advanced 
to the dignity of upper servants. Indigo-planters, though differently circum- 
stanced, are often in the same predicament. Frequently in a state of hostility 
with the natives, and careless about the class of persons whom they employ, 
their means of acquiring information are limited to a very narrow sphere, while 
they are themselves unaware of their own ignorance, and fancy that long expe- 
rience has rendered them thoroughly acquainted with the native character. 
The people of Bengal are proverbially deficient in those noble qualities which 
command respect, and which the inhabitants of many other districts possess 
in a very high deg> ee. In the Upper Provinces, Bundclkhund labours under a 
. similar stigma ; the Boondelas being characterized as treacherous, vindictive, 
and addicted to every kind of vice. Observant travellers are struck, upon 
entering the province, with the difference, not only in the face of the country, 
but in the appearance of the inhabitants. This is particularly the case in cross- 
ing the river Jumna from the Dooab. We change at once from a wide plain 
very slightly, and partially undulated, to an almost mountainous country. 
The elevations, though not very great, never exceeding 2,000 feet above the 
level of the sea, and that only by successive ranges one over another, at con- 
siderable distances, are so abrupt as to give the greater portion of the country 
a precipitous aspect. The soil is chiefly sandy, and though the wood is not so 
dense as in many other parts of India, there are a sufficient number of trees to 
diversify the prospect, which, in all places picturesque, in many, approaches 
to the sublime. Rude crags piled one upon another, partly bare, and partly 
draperied by long creepers, which hang down to the very base, give a wild 
beauty to the most lonely and unfertile solitudes, whilst the intervening vallies, 
rich in soil, present scenes of the greatest luxuriance. There are other features, 
however, which are peculiarly striking, and, though the work of art, assimilate 
80 harmoniously with the natural characteristics, that it is impossible to pass 
through the country without feeling some degree of admiration fur the people 
who have so nobly adorned the pinnacles and passes of this romantic land. 
Fortresses, crowning the summits of the hills, in every state of dilapidation, 
are nearly innumerable ; the greater number, being formed of mud, seem almost 
to be a portion of the eminence on which they have been erected, giving a fan- 
tastic form to the outline against the sky, and notwithstanding their ruinous 
condition, adding very considerably to the interest of the scene. Other build- 
ings there are, constructed of solid masonry, which seem to introduce us at 
once to the Gothic castles and baronial residencies of feudal times; in fact, the 
petty chiefs of Bundelkhund, though at length disposed to submit quietly to the 
British rule, are with some difficulty prevented from carrying on amongst each 
other the same kind of feuds and forays, which, in every country, have been the 
characteristics of a barbarous age. In consequence of their remote situation, 
they have come very little in contact with Europeans, and have assuredly 
acquired less useful acquaintance with foreign manners and customs, than those 
who dwell in the neighbourhood of the Ganges. Besides the political agency, 
the civil and military establishments in Bundelkhund are very few. Muttra, in 
the adjacent province of Agra, which formed the quarters of a very considera- 
ble body of troops, intended to keep the turbulent nobles of a newly acquired 
district, in wholesome awe, without annoying them by too close a surveil lance, 
has lately been abandoned as a military station. But though tamed down to 
the proper d^ree of quietude, as far as regards their subjection to the British 
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Government, the opportunities they have enjoyed of associating with the 
rulers of the land, have been too scanty to admit of their effecting the same 
changes which have taken place in the modes and habits of the people of other 
provinces. The rajahs of Bundelkhund have, in a great measure, preserved 
their independence; and as these petty states could never maintain themselves 
in absolute defiance of more powerful neighbours, the greatest restraint they 
now experience, arises from the impossibility of engaging in any serious warfare. 
They arc now fain to be content with trifling aggressions, and feuds which may 
be settled by the interference of the political agent. 

Although many of the rajahs of Bundelkhund evinced a determined hostility 
to the establishment of our authority, and it cost both men and money to 
reduce some of their strong places, particularly the celebrated fort of Callinjer, 
others have proved very valuitblc allies. In particular, the rajah of Duttcah 
evinced his attachment to the British Government, in a very striking manner, 
at the hour of need. During the war with Sindiah, when Lord Hastings, at 
the head of the grand division of the army, had occasion to pass through this 
chieftain’s domains, he found a small but well-appointed quota of troops ready 
to join his ranks, and experienced a still greater advantage in the zeal and 
activity with which he assisted in making and improving the roads, and in fur- 
nishing the supplies. Lord Hastings, who never allowed any opportunity to 
escape him of making a handsome return for the services and courtesies which 
he received, gratified the amour propre of the faithful tributary, by presenting 
him with tv/o brass guns, six-pounders, which are shewn with great pride, as 
the testimonials of the estimation in which the sovereign of Diitteah was held 
by the “ great lord.” The palace of Rajghur, one of the residencies of this 
chieftain, affords a very noble specimen of the style of architecture which pre- 
vails throughout these picturesque districts. It, in common with many other 
buildings of the kind, affords a combination of palace and fortress, being 
capable of making a pretty good defence against an enem}^ who pursued the old 
system of warfare. Though the ground in the immediate vicinity is a dead flat, 
it occupies a considerable elevation, being built upon the wall of the town of 
Dutteab, and thus overlooking a wide extent of country. It is perched upon 
the extreme angle of the tall bastions which surround the town, and the solidity 
of the body of the edifice, is pleasingly relieved b}^ the airy and elegant lanthorn- 
like cupolas which rise above. Rajghur, however, is very inferior to the palace 
of Oorcha, which, at one time, was the residence of the supreme head of the 
Boondclah tribes, from whom all the others received the investiture, which, 
when withheld, they could scarcely consider themselves to be established upon 
their respective mnsnuds. In the course of long and fluctuating wars, the 
lord of Oorcha lost a considerable portion of his territory, and found it expe- 
dient to remove the seat of government to Tehree, a place at an easy distance, 
whence he derives his title, and where he usually resides. Oorcha, from being 
a city of considerable note, has now lost much of its importance, presenting 
only faint memorials of its former greatness; these, however, are quite suffi- 
cient to prove its claims to the celebrity it acquired. The greater number of 
the remains at Oorcha are the monuments of the splendour of Bheer Singh 
Deo, a powerful chieftain, who flourished in the sixteenth century, and who 
managed to raise himself to power and opulence at the expense of his less 
fortunate neighbours. His descendants contrived, during a very considerable 
period, to 'maintain the rank which he :had acquired, holding themselvesdnde- 
pendent of Sindiah, their most formidable neighbour, and never acknowledging 
him as superior by the regular payment of tribute. Eitiier fortune deserted 
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them in more modern times, or their conduct was not cqoally politico ' It would 
be somewhat difficult, at the present day, to define the extent of their terri^ 
tones, since crther lordships have sprung up in the midst of them, and Jhansf; 
Qitteeb, and Semptbir, which formerly owned one chieftain for their lord, are 
i>ow independent, though petty states, while the rajah of Teh ree, circumscribed 
within narrow but ill-defined boundaries, gathers' from these dwindled re^ 
sources a revenue of little more than five lacs yearly. 

.'The palace of Oorcha is a castellated edifice, of very considerable mag« 
nitude. It stands in the centre of a small island, of about four miles in 
extent, formed by the dividing waters of the river Betwah, one branch of ^ 
which washes the front of the building. A handsome stone bridge, leading 
directly to the palace-gnte, has been erected over this stream ; the arches are 
narrow and pointed, and the balustrade on cither side adorned with small open 
pavilions, at intervals, each crowned with a melon-shaped dome. The massy 
grandeur of the pile gives an idea of strength and security, which is borne out 
by. the defences, which have been constructed with great skill, and would seem 
to bid defiance to something more than the ineffective missiles of an older era. 
The spectator is struck, both with the complexity of the design, and the lavish 
richness of the ornaments. In fact, there are few, if any, of our baronial 
residencies in England, which will bear a comparison with a structure, which 
seems to unite all the strength of a castle with all the elaborate beauty of 
cathedral architecture. It is not possible for mere description to convey any 
tiling like an adequate idea of the multiplicity of ornament, the domes, turrets, 
niullioned windows, stone balconies, terraces, and gateways, all richly sculp- 
tured, crowding upon the eye at every step, as we tread the courts and plat- 
forms of this magnificent pile. It would have rewarded Sir Walter Scott for 
a pilgrimage from the far North ; and the bands of armed retainers scattered 
around, the offensive and defensive weapons ready for employment, complete 
the spell, shewing that the ancient reign has not yet passed away, and that, if 
weapfill only travel far enough, we may find ourselves surrounded by all the 
insignia of feudal times. A large but neglected pleasure-ground, half park, 
half garden, sfireads itself at the back of the palace, and is enclosed by a high 
stone wall, strengthened by bastions and buttresses. Here many splendid 
flowering shrubs, which luxuriate in India without tiiuch attention to their cul- 
tivation, flourish ; wild peacocks spread their gorgeous plumage to the suu, 
and innumerable doves keep up a perpetual cooing, the peculiar sound of every 
Indian solitude. A preserve of this kind offers the most favourable and 
delightful opportunities to those who take pleasure in the contemplation of 
animals in a state of perfect peace and enjoyment. Although the Hindoos, 
notwithstanding their abstinence from flesh, and their aversion to sheil blood, 
make many exceptions, their gardens are always sacred, and nothing can 
exceed the confidence and security of the numerous animals congregating 
within their labyrinths, and never molested, despite of the most outrageous 
depredations. A Hindoo gardener will complain, with a long face, of the rob- 
beries committed by the squirrels on the pease. You issue an order for the 
destruction of these marauders, but in vain ; the man declares that it is against 
his religion to take life, and, if bent upon extermination, you must employ a 
Idahommedan to perform . the work. The gambols of these pretty creatures, 
however, fially compensate for a defalcation in the harvest of pease, e;speciaUy 
in jungle stations, where observation of the habits of the animals around forms 
one qf the Uiost interesting methods of beguiling time. The number of squir- 
rels: disporting Uiomselves in India, when there is anything for tlicm to subsist 
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iipon^ seems l>eyond> alj calculation. They are us plentiful as the 6parrd#ik;> 
and appear to be equally attached to the dwellings of man, frequently living' 
peaceably together under the same eaves. Sparrows are usually a quarrelsome' 
race, fighting and squabbling in a most outrageous manner, and rolling each 
other over and over upon the ground in the course of their battles. On one 
occasion, however, the writer witnessed a very interesting scene. A squirrel, 
either incited by revenge or an unnatural thirst for blood, had seized a spar* 
row by the wing, and was preparing to tear it to pieces ; the screams of the 
bird brought numbers of its comrades to the spot, and these little creatures^ 
by beating the squirrel stoutly with their wings, obliged him to yield his victim, 
who escaped with the loss of a few feathers. Accustomed to the sight of man, 
the birds and quadrupeds of an Indian garden evince little or nothing of that 
shyness which is the result of fear, either excited by the strangeness of the 
object, or from sad experience of its hostility. At Oorclia, the multitude 
of birds alighting in search of food, or merely to rest the wing, form a varie- 
gated carpet of the most vivid and beautiful nature, while whole flocks of 
peacocks give their shining breasts to the sun, in clouds of purple and green, 
as they fly along, or fling down their long trains from the branches of the 
trees. 

But, although the gardens are sacred, many of the rajahs of Bundclkhund 
have rumnahst or cliaccs, like the paradises of the Persian kings, for the pur- 
pose of enclosing wild animals preserved for an occasional day of sport, or 
rather of butchery, for that is the more appropriate term. These chaces are 
seldom less than two or three miles in circumference, and often encircle a still 
larger space of ground. They arc chosen in well-planted situations, and afford 
covert of a nature suited to the habits of the game, wild hoars, nylghaos* 
various kinds of deer, and smaller animals. A cleared area, at an angle of the 
wall, forms the scene of action, divided from the assailed by a perforated stone 
screen; the sportsmen, if such they may be called, stand behind this barrier, 
awaiting the approach of the quarry; multitudes of people, amounting to sevH^al 
hundreds, enter the enclosure, driving the aflrighted animals before them, with' 
shouts and yells of the most terrific description. The game, thus hunted, make 
for the place in which the enemy is posted, and in most cases are butchered 
without a chance of escape. The large and powerful nylghao will, however, 
sometimes by a tremendous eflbrt, leap the wall of the inclosure, while the 
wild boar, turning upon its pursuers, forces its way back through the line, 
sometimes inflicting dangerous wounds on those who impede its passage. The 
rush of the animals into the open space, and their successful attempts to regain' 
their freedom, are the only interesting portions of a spectacle, which savours 
strongly of the rudest barbarism. Many of the lower castes of Hindoos will 
eat animals of the chase, particularly when thus killed, and few, if any, have 
any objection to flesh, if they can partake of it in an orthodox manner ; that 
is, after the animal has been oflered as a sacrifice to the goddess Kali. It is 
then not only considered lawful food, but becomes the object of much conten- 
tion, and sometimes even of bloodshed, on the parts of the crowd, eagerly 
waiting to struggle for the prize as it is delivered from the hands of the offi- 
ciating priest. 

The country about Oorcha is ■ rocky and romantic, being well-wooded and 
watered by theBetwah, a broad and rapid stream, which pursues a devious 
course along the plain; ranges of hills bound the distance, and the now decay- 
ing temples of the almost deserted town, with its fragments of former splen- 
dour, add considerably to the beauty and interest of the scene. This fine 
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prospect is seen to great advantage fr<^ the rpoC^d U0p^r^)V;jn45^||v^|i^ j(||e 
lofty palace. In so large and splendid an edifice, tl^reareKiOrcpfirs^^^ 
roiis objects both of admiration and curipsity, and a^cr 
scuipUires of the cornices and entablatures, the fluted domes, 
of balconies or galleries, which give to part of the walls and/toa^ess 
an efTect, the stone stones in some of the niches, admirably placed, -and tbo ^ 
open cupolas supported on exquisitely proportioned pillars, wq copne tp. tipro « . 
peculiar features of Oriental architecture. One consists of the enamelled tilet^; 
which we find in numbers of the old buildings of Hindostan, and which, though , 
more appropriate to internal than external decoration, having rather a gaudy ;, 
appearance when used as the facing of a wall, are in themselves exceedingly 
beautiful. Nothing can be more vivid than the colours, and the high polish pi . 
the surface seems to defy imitation by modern hands employing the same 
materials. The art of the manufacture, if not entirely lost, has much degene- 
rated, it being impossible to procure a single specimen from the hands of a 
modern workman, at all equal to those which we see in the tombs and palaces 
of more ancient times. These tiles have been introduced with very good effect 
in oiie of the most fanciful portions of the palace of Ourclia, which, from the 
singularity of its architecture, it would be difficult to describe. One of the 
rooms which it contains is particularly elegant, though all its embellishments 
do not perfectly accord with European ideas of taste. It is situated at a 
great elevation, and is open at every side for the admission of the breezes ; the 
walls are covered with paintings in fresco, and with pieces of looking-glass, 
intended not- for the purpose to which mirrors are usually put, but merely to 
reflect the light. From this delightful apartment, a rich and varied prospect 
may be contemplated, the court*yard, towers, and buttresses around, shewing 
the perfection of art, while in the distance nature tritunphs, in river, rock, and 
forest. The perforated stone screen, so jirofusely and effectively employed in 
the buildings of India, is found in great perfection at Oorcha; the parapets to 
the balconies or galleries, which arc very deep, and consequently impart to 
that portion of the building adorned by them the richest appearance arc formed 
of this beautiful kind of trellice. The patterns are various, each compartment 
diflbring from the other, and the whole enriched by Gothic ornaments, above 
and below. The roof of the palace of Oorcha is flat, surrounded by a bat- 
tlemented balustrade, in some parts adorned with long ranges of small open cu- 
polas, and in others by dome-crowned towers and airy pavilions rising above it. 

The palace of Sheer Singh Deo, the warlike ancestor of the rajah of Dut- 
teah, already mentioned, is also a splendid structure, though it can neither 
boast the infinite vanity which characterizes Oorcha, nor the exquisite beauty of 
its details ; it is, however, superior to Rajghur, the residence of the reigning 
prince, and affords ample materials for a lengthened description. Bheer Singh 
Deo is supposed to have had the merit of founding the magnificent pile at 
Oorcha; and indeed every building of any consequence, whether temple, tank, 
or serai, occurring in this part of the country, is attributed to the taste and 
public spirit of this splendid and popular prince. The bowlieg^ or reservoirs 
of water, which still remain, as testimonials of his taste and attention to obJecU 
of public utility, are little, if anything, inferior to those which are to be found, 
in old Delhi, Bejapore, Mandoo, orAjmere; some of them are singular in ; 
thdr cbnstruction, affording a series of fountains, spouting up water in thick ; 
columns, and pffbring, even in the hottest weather, retreats in their 8hpw#l^)l> 
arcadeiii which must be very grateful to the naiad-like females of BiudoetMio) 
watery element. .. .. l. .. / 
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In the now divided territories of Bheer Singh Deo^ the rajahs, who have 
eatabliahed themselves upon the ruins of his once somewhat important domi- 
nions, can, from their own fortresses and castles, espy others alike the work of 
the one grand lord of the soil, though now tenanted by, it may be, a hostile 
chie^ From the walls of Jhansi, a fortress and town situated on the summit 
of a rocky eminence, the castles of Dutteah and of Oorcha are to be seen. 
Jhansi is the capital of one of the little states which rose out of the ruins of 
Sheer Singh’s dynasty ; it is surrounded by a high wall of solid masonry, 
strengthened by many towers and bastions, which, if not very effective against 
an assailing army, afford an idea of security to inexperienced eyes, and perhaps 
uppeiir to be more capable of defence than the less elevated batteries of modern 
citadels. The fortress, which is of considerable extent, and of an oblong 
figure, encloses a large area of ground, comprehending the citadel, a huge 
round tower on the highest elevation, various buildings of different degrees of 
importance, and the town, both the interior and exterior, being planted with 
very fine timber. There is a handsome serai, and some other edifices of im- 
portance in the suburbs, which are well wooded with magnificent tamarind 
and other trees, and which also contain long ranges of mud huts, the abodes 
of the ChumarSy one of those wretched tribes of outcasts, against whom the 
prejudice is so strong, that they are not permitted to breathe within the walls 
of a place inhabited by people of purer descent. The present rajah of Jhansi 
is a young man, or at least still in the prime of life, deriving a revenue from 
his territories uinounting to about sixteen lacs: be is active in his government, 
the town being prosf)crous and well regulated, and he affects a greater degree 
of splendour in his appearance and suwarrecy or equipage, than many of the 
neighbouring potentates, who, conscious of poverty, make little or no attempt 
to conceal it. Jhansi owes a considerable portion of its prosperity to its 
inariufaetures, which consist of carpets and iron ; the latter is chiefly wrought 
into weapons, and the former bear a strong resemblance to those of Turkey, 
both ill the pattern and quality. They arc much sought after in India, and are 
only to be found here, and at Mirzapore, a large and flourishing town, on the 
banks of the Ganges, in the same province, the whole of fiundelkhund being 
comprized within the limits of Allahabad. 

Although the Booridelas have not had the same frequent opportunities of 
associating with Europeans, as those natives who live more in their track, — a 
solitary traveller now and then passing through the district, the occasional 
visit of a commandcr-in-chief, and a state interview with the political agent, 
comprizing the chief part of their intercourse, — perhaps, in no part of the 
Company’s territories is there more attempt at imitating English customs. 
Many of the chieftains have acquired some proficiency in the language of their 
Christian rulers ; but their knowledge is superficial, and serves at present only 
to render them ridiculous in the eyes of their European visitants, who survey 
with contempt the childish tastes and frivolous pursuits of these half- Anglicised 
Indians. In many parts of llindostaii, we meet with natives who surprise us 
by the degree of information which they have obtained respecting the laws, 
institutions, politics, and literature of Europe ; and we are led to entertain the 
most sanguine hopes that these well-directed researches will lead to the im- 
provement of the social and moral condition of the people of India, an im- 
provement which every philanthropic mind must so earnestly desire. In Bun- 
delkhund, on the contrary, it is grievous to perceive how much more easily 
follies and vices are acquired, than cither knowledge or\irtue ; we find the 
native character deteriorated by its intercourse with Europeans, from whom 
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the chiefiains have only learned to drink deeply, and to indiiljre in n ruinous 
taste for a new method of ganiblinfif, — that upon the turf. Their literature 
is confined to a few trashy scrap-books, and their acquaintance with the fine 
arts, to the trumpery exported to the Indian market ; they know nothing solid, 
nothing that can be useful, either to themselves or to their dependants, and 
are objects of contempt to those who have taught them to add drunkenness to 
the list of their debaucheries, and who take advantage of their ignorance of all 
that belongs to the turf, to out-jockey them upon every occasion. In spite of 
its barbarism, there is something respectable in the patriarchal manner in 
which many of the chieftains of Bundelkhund are to be seen, sitting down in 
the midst of their dependants, in their ancient castles, and greeting their guests 
after the old Hindoostaiiee fashion : bestirring themselves to make a suitable 
appearance whenever a great man shall pass that way, mustering spears, match- 
locks, and every kind of obsolete weapon, and turning out retainers of every 
description, from the man at arms, clothed from head to foot in chain-mail, to 
the ragged servitor, w'ho, with a coarse cloth wrapped about his limbs, has 
snatched up the first bamboo that came to hand, in order to increase the crowd 
and the noise, which are considered to be so essential to Indian splendour. 

The chieftains of Bundelkhund are principally followers of Brihin, bearing 
the Hindoo title of "rajah ;** the Mahommedans, however, have acquired some 
possessions amongst them, the nuwab of Banda being the most remarkable 
person of this class. Banda is the modern capital of Bundelkhund, and has 
been raised to its present prosperous condition by the British, who have made 
it a station for a small number of troops ; it has become an emporium for the 
trade of the surrounding country, and exports considerable quantities of cot- 
ton, which is esteemed of better quality than ti^e products of other places. 
The nuwab, who possesses a house atCawnpore, which he visits occasionally, 
and Vifhere he continues to lose considerable sums of money, affects a good 
deal of the English style of dress, which, when mixed up with that of Ilin- 
dostan, presents the most barbarous, grotesque, and absurd costume imaginable : 
trowsers tucked into jockey boots, with the tunic formed ir.to an awkward imi- 
tation of a coat, ruin the effect of the most picturesque array. Zoolfikur Ali 
entertains in the English style, his visits to Cawnpore having enabled him to 
furnish his house after the European fashion. He is not so scrupulous as many 
of his Mahoinmedan bretiircn, respecting the unclean animal, bams appearing 
at his table — a compliment which the natives suppose to be almost essential to 
their Christian guests, even the king of Oude condescending to sit at a board 
polluted by the presence of pork. Though contruiy to the usual custom, he 
eats freely with his guests of the viands placed before him ; but he has the grace 
to abstain, in public, from wine, taking water with those gentlemen whom he 
Invites to drink a more generous beverage. In general, when Moosulmance 
gentlemen sit down to table with English visitors, there are one or two dishes 
particularly prepared, and they partake of no other. They will offer these 
dishes to their guests, and seem pleased if they be accepted, but will not them- 
selves taste anything else. On one occasion, the writer, being on a visit at 
the house of a civilian of rank, was invited to dine at the mansion of a nuwab, 
at a few miles distance. In order that every thing proper should be provided 
for the occasion, the head man, or khansumah, belonging to the judge, was 
requested to officiate. The dinner proved, of course, such a one as a native, 
priding himself upon his acquaintance with gastrononiical science, and havi^qg 
cairte htanche fur the expense, would put upon the table, which literahy 
groaned under the weight of the feast. It may be supposed that a very incon- 
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siclerable portion was consumed, The season happened to be one in 
provisions would keep, with care, and during the two following days, observant 
eyes blight detect the fragments Of such they might be called) served up anew 
at the table of the judge. This gentleman being a bachelor, and satisfied to 
seb a good and abundant dinner placed before him, never looking into the roi- 
nbtise, was not aware that all the roasts were re-roasted for the occasion, and 
that all the fricassees, &c. had figured before, some miles distant from the 
scene of their present deSut. There can be no doubt that the bazaar-accounts 
suffered no diminution tliat week, so that altogether the nuwab*s dinner must 
have put a considerable sum into the khansamah’s pocket The dishes being 
all excellent, the writer, who derived much amusement from encountering these 
old friends with a new face, did not make the discovery known ; and if others 
entertained any suspicion of the fact, they were equally discreet, the master 
of the house evidcntl}' never dreaming of such an appropriation. 

Natives, however remote they may be from European communities, are suffi- 
ciently aware of the mode of living pursued by casual guests of the Christian 
persuasion, to provide animal food, and fermented liquors in great abundance. 
Dinner service.s of Cliiiia have likewise found their way to the houses of nearly 
every prince or great person in authority; but when the acquaintance is limited 
to general notions upon the subject, knives and forks are not always forth- 
coming, and in many instances there have been lamentable defaleatioiis in the 
article of glasses. The natives have a dexterous method of drinking out of a 
bottle, which European ingenuity cannot reach — the liquid is chucked, as it 
were, into the mouth, without permitting the vessel to come in contact with 
the lips. This proves an impossible achievement to those who have been 
accustomed to a different mode ; and Europeans also find themselves dreadfully 
at a loss without those useful implements, a knife and fork, which a native 
handles with considerable difficulty. Latterly, however, these distressing 
dilemmas have been prevented by the servants, who attend at the chairs of their 
European masters, proceeding to the scene of action, camp-fashion, that is, 
with a wine-glass or tw'o, and a couple of knives, forks, and spoons, snugly 
tucked into their cuynmurbunds. 

A march of a very few miles is always sufficient to bring the traveller in 
Bundelkhund to some interesting building; hill-fortrcsscs abound everywhere, 
and of them the most celebrated is that of CalJinjer. One great peculiarity of 
the ground, in this di.stnct, consists in its frequently rising iii abrupt and 
i.solated masses, perfectly precipitous to the .summit, where it spreads into 
tablc'land, forming an immense platform, and capable of being very strongly 
defended. In fact, Callinjer may be said to have bidden defiance even to 
European arms; it resisted the most determined assault.s, and capitulated at 
last, in consequence of a successful negociaiion carried on between the contend- 
ing parties. The rock, on which this singular anil very striking fortress stands, 
rises boldly from the plain, being separated from the neighbouring ranges of 
hills b}' rock}* vallies, thickly wooded. The base has been scarped all round ; 
the luxuriant vegetation has clothed it with foliage until about fifty feet from 
the summit, at which point the rock becomes bare, and as smooth and preci- 
pitoiia as a wall, being scarcely distinguishable from the bastions which sur- 
round it. These battlements are said to be six miles in circumference, and 
their height 950 feet above the plain. The only approach to the gates of the 
fortress is by a winding, stair-like road, cut into easy steps, which is practica- 
ble both for elephants and horses ; carriages, however, must be conveyed upon 
tfaje heads of and as there is a drive of at least three miles upon the sum- 
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mit, young officers have frequently sent up their bug^^ in, this way, for the 
purpose of enjoying it. The table-land of Callinjer is plentifully supplied with 
water, not only from several tanks, hut also a well, which is said to beurifa* 
thbmable. There is another hill-fortress about twenty miles distant, named 
Ajeetghnr, which, though inferior both in height and circumference, the tables 
land on the summit being only a mile in length, by about 800 feet in breadth, 
resisted successfully the armies, headed by native princes, which were brought 
against it, and surrendered at last, after a desperate conflict, to British skill 
and prowess. 

In consequence of the peculiar nature of the country, and the intrepid cha- 
racter of the inhabitants,— for the Boondelas, with all their faults, are brave,— 
the district never could be thoroughly subjected, either l)y the Moghuls or the 
Mahrattas. ILul there been more unanimity amongst the chieftains, and a 
better system of discipline, it might have maintained its independence to this 
day. The history of Callinjer alone would occupy a volume, being distin- 
guished, both in ancient and modern times, for the desperate manner in which 
it has resisted the attempts made to subdue it. Treachery has, however, in 
more than one instance, occasioned its fall ; and to this circumstance alone is 
attributed the success of Shere Shah, who drove Humaioon into exile, and 
seating himself upon the throne of Delhi, nearly accomplished his intention 
of re-establishing the empire of the Patans. The bursting of a gun at Callinjer 
ended his career, and the Moghul dynasty was rc-instated. There is scarcely 
a spot throughout Bundelkhund, which has not been the scene of some despe- 
rate conflict, and in which the Hindoos, assuming the yellow, have come forth 
with a determination to perish rather than yield to their adversaries. At Ajeet- 
ghur, a tragedy of this nature, evincing the unconquerable spirit of the van- 
quished, was enacted so late as 1809. An old man, the relative of the chief- 
tain, who had been at length compelled to surrender, was deputed to conduct 
the inmates of the zenana to their new abode. The women, easily influenced 
by the indignant representations of their adviser, consented to die rather than 
submit to the will of the conqueror, and share the humiliation of their lord, 
who was a prisoner. Yielding their throats willingly to the knife, not a shriek 
or groan betrayed to the people, on the outside of the house, the fearful tra- 
gedy which was acting within; and when at length the door was forced, the 
corses of the slayer and the slain alone remained to tell the talc; for the old 
man had killed himself, after putting all the women and children to death. 

The Boondelas do not carry any marks of these heroic qualities in their 
countenances, being considered to be rather a stunted and ill-favourcd race, 
when compared to the other inhabitants of the Upper Provinces, who, with 
the exception of the Mahrattas, offer some of the finest specimens of the 
human animal, to be found in the whole peninsula, or, perhaps, any other part 
of the world. 
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.. THE WELLESLEY OFFICIAL PAPERS.* 

Thb ^administration of Lord Wellesley, during the eventful period which 
intervened between 1798 and 1805, forms, perhaps, the most conspicuous 
and important part of the history of British India. The ascendancy which 
the French had acquired in that country, towards the close of 8ir John 
♦Shore’s administration ; the strong and mischievous impulse w'hich revolu- 
tionary principles gave to tlie political intrigues of tlie French ; the alliance 
formed between them and one of the most powerful native states in the 
peninsula, whose sovereign was peculiarly exasperated against us, with the 
view of expelling the English from India, and the Mahratta war, with the 
days of Laswarcc and Assye, cannot be looked back upon, at tlie present 
moment, without a conviction iiiat British interests must have been placed in 
fearful jeopardy, and that nothing less than a master-mind could have over- 
come the dangers which threatened them, and extracted from them the 
means of cementing and consolidating our dominion. 

A part of our Indian history so important, it is essential should be well 
and thoroughly appreciated ; because the administration of Lord Wellesley 
was regulated by a systematic policy, whicli left, as it were, its impress 
upon the political arrangements and relations which arose out of it. It so 
happens, however, that no part of the recent history of British India is so 
ill-understood. The very erroneous and partial views of the career and 
policy of the Manpicss, given in a work which is read because there is no 
otl)cr history of India, have contributed to confirm misapprehensions, which 
were, in the first instance, produced by the magnitude of the successful 
results of his measures. ‘^Lord Wellesley,” says Mr. Mill, ‘‘ was regarded 
as a very expensive and ambitious ruler, and the greater part of his admin- 
istration had been a scone of war and conquest:” as if extensive hostile 
combinations, promoted and assisted by an inveleratc European rival, could 
bo defeated without war, and as if war could be carried on without expense. 
The public have since had ample opportunity of estimating the comparative 
advantages of the warlike and the pacific principles; the result, we believe, 
has been to place in a more just point of view the genius and discernment 
of Lord Wellesley. 

The peculiar mode in which our empire in the East is administered, how- 
ever anomalous, is productive of this advantage, tliat the measures of its 
rulers admit of being reviewed at a sLibse{|uent date, with all the motives 
which suggested them, owing to the necessity of discussing them so largely 
upon paper, in minutes and despatches. Hence, we are furnisiied with the 
best materials fur history, — muterials which spare tlie historian many a labo- 
rious investigation. 

The oiliciul papers of the Marcfuess Wellesley are allowed (notwithstand- 
ing tlie severe criticism they have undergone in the work to which we have 
alluded,) to be admirable compositions, — remarkable, generally speaking, at 
once for the soundness of their principles and for the intuitive sagacity with 

* TheDcspatchcif Minutes and Correspondence of the Marquess Wellebley* K.G., during his Adini- 
aiiitration in India. Edited by Mr. Montgomrry Mahtin. Vol. I. andll. Murray. Allen and Co. 
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iiirhich those principles arc applied to Indian politics. They constitute^ 
therefore, an admirable manual of instruction as to dpetrines as well as facts. 

We have already noticed slightly the two volumes of those papers n'hicb 
have appeared, with the sanction of Lord Wellesley, under the editorship 
of Mr. Montgomery Martin ; but it i$. one of those valuable works which 
deserve a more conspicuous notice, Uiough its contents do not admit of being 
detailed and analysed. 


MIRIANI. 

A CiEOKGIAN UOMANCE. 

Miriani, or the histor}' of King Miri, a Georgian talc, has been translated 
by M. Brosset, jun., and published iii the Journal Asiatiqiie of Paris^ The 
learned translator has prefixed to his translation, a literary notice of this speci- 
men of the romantic literature of Georgia, whence wc learn that the author is 
unknown, as well as the date. It is inferred to he coniparativ'cly modern, from 
the large proportion of Arabic and Persian words which the original text con- 
tains; and the talc itself, which seems formed upon the model of Ihe Thou- 
sand and One Nights, strengthens this conclusion. We shall give an epitome 
of the adventures, which are supposed to occur about 800 years after 
Solomon 

An emperor of China, named (not very appropriately) Khosrow Shah, 
suffered great affliction from being childless. Assciohling his astronomers and 
astrologers, he required them to cast his horoscopo, and see whether he was 
fated to die without a posterity, “Prince,” said these learned persons, “if 
you marry the daughter of a spirit {pkeri), she w ill n)uke you a father. This 
announcement did not mitigate his distress, for he knew not where to find a 
fairy. “ No one has succeeded in such an object,” said he, “ since the wise 
Solomon, and he had a seal from heaven, which gave him the dominion of the 
earth; but no one knows where that seal now is.” “Powerful prince,” 
replied another vizir, “here is a learned philosof)her who knows it.” The 
emperor hastened to the sage. “Tell me, O father,” he exclaimed, “>vhcrc 
the seal of Solomon is to be found.” “ To find it,” replied the philosopher, 
“ is forbidden to man ;” but if you can procure the book of prayers called 
Jgmian-%ady you will succeed in obtaining a fairy. 1 suspect that this book is 
in the treasury of Nargiz-Jadoo (a magician), who has linilt a fortress upon a 
lofty mountain, and closed it with a charm. The citadel must be taken, and 
the hand of a fairy will reward the perusal of the book which the magi- 
cian possesses.” “ How is it to be taken?” asked the emperor. “ At the 
foot of the ramparts,” replied the sage, “ is a spring, round which if we trace 
a line and invoke the name of God for nine days, the citadel will fall in ruins.” 

‘ The philosopher, who knew the formula of invocation, accompanied the 
prince and one of his vizirs to the spot. Near the citad'el was a little kiosk, 
with a marble door, which opened at the word of the philosopher, and th^ 
entered. It contained nothing but a cage, in which was a dove, which they 
liberated. They then proceeded to the spring, and enclosing themselves in a 
circle, began to recite a prayer, the efiect of which was so potent, that the 
400 dent (geniiX forming the garrison of the fortress, went in dismay to the 
enchanter Nai^z, who had recourse to magic ; but the prayers of his assailbn^ 
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enciiained his power. In vain did he assemble legions of devs, with the shapes 
ot* lions^ elephants, dragons, serpents, emitting fire from their mouths, eyeS;, 
ears Semd nostrils; in vain did he raise horrible visions to terrify his foes. 
The circle caused them to vanish* Jadoo then commanded his agents to rain 
fire; hut the circle extinguished the flames. At length, on the fourth day, one 
of the towers fell ; whereupon, the magician, changing himself into a dragon, 
set upon his enemies with open mouth, but he vanished when he approached 
the circle. Next day, another tower fell; upon which Jadoo resorted to craft. 
In the form of a blind man, tottering with a stick in his hand, he came to his 
besiegers, and besought them, for the love of God, to direct him on his way ; 
adding, with tears, that he had been bereft of his property and sight by the 
miscreant Jadoo. The emperor was touched with compassion. Quit not 
the circle,” exclaimed the philosopher, “ or we are lost.” The pretended 
mendicant fell into a river, and shrieked out, lend me your hand, or 1 
drown !” The emperor could not withstand this appeal, and, in spite of the 
warnings and intreatics of the philosopher, rushed from the charmed circle, 
and gave his hand to the blind man. Finding himself grasped by the magician, 
he culled for help. The vizir hastened to the relief of his master, and was 
seized in like manner by the enchanter. The philosopher was so overwhelmed 
with consternation, that, against his better reason, he quitted the enclosure, 
and made a third victim of Jadoo, who breathed upon them, and the emperor 
became a lion, the vizir a wolf, and the philosopher a fox. 

They found themselves in a plain ; they wept bitterly without speaking to 
each other, or knowing what they did. Reaching the foot of a mountain, they 
found a beautiful spring, iti the midst of a thick wood, where they lay down in 
the trunk of a tree, and slept for two days. 

Amongst the birds which frequented the mountain, was one of immense 
size, whose extended wings obscured the sky. This bird plucked up whole 
trees to build its nest, and amongst them, carried away that in which the three 
ill-fated companions slept, and lodged them on the summit of the mountain. 
When they awoke, and cref)t out of the tree, they were surprised to see that 
they were so exalted. In wandering about the mountain, they beheld a spring, 
which was that given by the Lord to Job, and the water of which was of sove* 
reign virtue to heal all the wounds and maladies of man. Plunging into thic 
spring, they recovered the human form. 

The dove, which Nargiz-jadoo had kept in a cage in his kiosk, was Roozam- 
phor, daughter of Pharook-phnl, king of Mashriq (the cast) and of the genii, 
who had been carried off by the enchanter, and retained in captivity for four*i 
teen years. Her father, a very potent sovereign, was still suffering the most 
poignant affliction for the loss of his child. Failing to discover her in various 
countries, he had caused a palace of mourning to be built, where he and his 
queen immured themselves. The dove, on her liberation, flew towards her 
paternal abode, and on entering the palace of woe, could not suppress her 
sighs at the sight of her mother, clothed in black. The latter, hearing the 
voice of her daughter, whom she recognized, uttered a shriek, which alarmed 
all in the palace, and the attendants hastened to communicate the event to the 
king. Pharook-phai hurried to the spot, and found bis wife and daughter 
had fainted. .When restored, he pressed his child to his hearty and, after 
directing all prisoners to be liberated, and 'large alms to be given to the poor, 
hc. .sat, jdown to hear his daughter’s story. 

The princess detailed, at great length, the circumstances of her being 
carried away; her detention in the cage, and the arrival of the three strangers. 
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who 4fberated^:her from a eaptivit}* thafc would otherwise baTOrbe^iril^eipeliia^ 
“ Know you them ?” asked the king. “ No,” replied she ; ” but 1 1hliiritliiByF 
are the same ills from which their com|>asMon 

jrow/*.6aid Pbarook*|>hal, ” if it be possible, to terminate Ibdr nrdsfcirtoeehihtf 
.reinodjrtheir ills.*^ ■ , 

> . Some genii, whom he despatched over the earth to seek them, sliw the 
strangers, indeed, but did not recognize them. ** We have seen onS5' three 
men- asleep,” said they, on returning to report the result of their comtiiiision;' 
**of whom we know nothing.” Go, my child,” said the king to hie 
daughter; *^see if they are the persons, and conduct them hither.” She 
departed, and reported them to be the same ; whereupon the genii placed them 
upon a throne, and brought them, asleep as they were, into the presonce of 
king Pharook-phal. On awaking, they were astonished to find themselves on 
a gold-embroidered carpet, in a magnificent garden. 

The king came to them, and after salutation, said, ”Fcar not; this palace 
is yours. I thus repay the service yon rendered to my child.” He then related 
to them the history of the kiosk, the cage, and the clove. The philosopher, 
making a profound salutation, said to the king, Behold the Emperor of 
China.” The king, thereupon, led him to his own throne, seated him upon 
it, and gave him his daughter in marriage. The astrologers cast their horos- 
cope, prognosticated their destiny, and the most distinguished genii were 
invited to the feast. The nuptials lasted a month, at the end of which, the 
married pair were transported by the genii through the air, and safely lodged 
in Chin. 

When the news was heard, that Khosrow had returned, with the daughter 
of the king of the genii, the grandees flocked to congralidate him, bearing rich 
presents. The nuptials were again splendidly celebrated. The philosopher 
was retained at court. Every month, Roozani-phor paid a visit to her family, 
and returned to Chinn. 

In due time, she had a son, so marvellously beautiful, that he wa.s a sort of 
prodigy: his name was Miri (the sun). The astrologers pronounced his des- 
tiny a happy one, unless, when eighteen, he saw an image or painted figure; 
but if he escaped the misfortune which this sight would entail upon him, he 
would live 120 years. 

The greatest care was taken in his education ; and when he approached the 
fatal period, all figures and images were scrupulously kept from his eyes : he 
passed six months together in field sports, without entering a city, lest he 
might behold the dreaded object. 

One day, while pursuing a wild goat, he outstripped his escort, and, reachiiig ' 
the kea-shore, beheld a young man in tears. The prince interrogated h'hii. ’ 
"I come from Maghrib (the west),” he replied; “my name is Moosfathar 
(Jdpiter); I am a merchant. The ten vessels which contained my entire for« 
time have been lost in a gale of wind ; that in which I was, fell to pieces, and, 
after being tossed about, for seven days and nights, by the waves, I have beCii ' 
ci^t on this shore.” Have you saved nothing?” said the prince; ” I yrill 
tell yoii my history,” said Mooshthar. ** In the countries of Maghrib' Is 'a' 
sd^britigfl named Ilayl, ^ho tilled ove^ a hundred cities, and has ah 
rhble army. His dau^tef, justly named Nomi-Awthab (^sbn df 4)eBitty^*%'^!s 
of such ravishing charms, that kings give thousands df 
fdr her portrait; Those who have aspired to her hand, have beeh^re)iHibd? ' 
she abhors laarriage, and has made a vow to die a virgin. The khtg^b^iSbiirf^'^ 
promised me a treasure if 1 could procure him the image' of 
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my fortune^ wMcb I preserved la 

esyri^i^.? .^ .. : 

i This dasciriptioQ pf Ndiiii»Afvthah faaviog.fired the heart of Mhri, ** Show me 

s«d; “what others will give you for its 
possession^ I offer for a single look.*’ Scarcely had Mooshthar displayed the 
picture, when the prince fell down in a fit. Mooshthar, in great alarm, revived 
tum by throwing water in his bosom ; and Miri, holding the portrait, and bedewing 
it;.with bis tears, exclaimed, “l*he prediction of the astrologers is fulfilled ; 
gtvp me the portrait, and I will repair all yoiir losses ; tell me only how far it 
ig tp the capital of Maghrib.” The merchant replied; “By sea, with a fair 
wind, you may reach it in the fourth year ; by land, heaven knows when.” 

• Miri was soon rejoined by his escort, and proceeded to hb father’s court, 
taking Mooshthar with him, who regaled him with frequent descriptions of 
Nomi-Awthab. The prince became so entirely absorbed by his passion, that 
it was observed by Nikakhtar, son of one of the vizirs, who was hb early 
friend, and who interrogated the prince as to the cause of his grief and abstrac- 
tion. Miri disclosed to him the adventure of the portrait, and besought his 
aid. They agreed to disguise themselves as merchants, and to embark for 
Maghrib. The prince obtained his father’s leave, by representing that he was 
tired of land amusements, and wished to learn the art of navigation. The 
emperor appointed forty sailors to prepare a ship, and to teach Miri how to fish 
and manage a vessel. They directed their voyage, in the first instance, to the 
island of Haer, where they landed. It was a real paradise, where the wretched 
soon forgot their sorrows, amidst charming groves, perfumed with the scent of 
the richest flowers, and enlivened by the song of many-coloured birds. Miri’s 
thoughts, however, were fixed upon Nomi-Awthab, and he said to his crew, 
“ Let us go to Serendib (Ceylon), to see the tomb of Adam. How far is it ?” 
“ Six months, with a favourable wind,” they replied. 

Re-embarking, they ploughed the sea again, till the wind freshened, and at 
length blew a hurricane. They were driven from their course, they knew not 
whither, till they came to an island, where they landed. It was a lovely place, 
and they were exhilarated at the sight. At the foot of a mountain pierced 
with caves, was a tower of crystal, in the midst of a garden, in which were 
many tombs ; at the door of a dwelling near them sat an old man, reading a 
book. Miri approached him, salaamed, and kissed his hand. “ Who art 
thou ?” said the sage ; “ who brought thee into this isle, where never man has 
yet come ?” “ We are traders, on our way to Serendib,” said the prince, 

“ driven hither against our will by an adverse wind.” “ This country,” re- 
joined the old man, “ belongs to the divs, and the mountain you behold b 
inhabited by one of those supernatural beings, named Amoan, who has a wife 
and a daughter, and who rules over a numerous people. . During the day, they 
confine tliemselves in the mountain, quitting their retreat only during the night, 
thus turning night into day and day into night. My residence here b owing to 
thb cause: in the time of. Solomon the Wise, these sea-birds complained to 
him of the div Amoan, and the prince, loving these birds, because they over* 
shadowed hb temple with their wings, ordered, in his anger, that the div 
should be put to death, and hb people banbhed to thb mountain. My name 
is Aramia. My father being vizir to the king, 1 prostrated myself at the foot . 
of the .throne, and implored the pardon of Amoan, and obtained it; but on^ 
conditipn^tliat neither he nor bis were ever seen. Hence, the people and the 
Bef|-l^ti^;yvovd4 never come into conflict. Amoan considered me as hb pre« 
sqrver^ ,and was always desirous of being near me. On the death of Solomon 
v4jt^a/.>0Mr».N.S.VoL.21.No.83. 2 H 
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fu(4.(^ iiijr «bQDtry-betn^ di8fiTgania44<’Aii0w; 

106 to to J6nistt1efri; as I wished, f>rouglit ine t^ this Maad^ wherelhotetU 
lOe'this dwelling. ' I am 800 years old; these tombs eover the ramaina of 
family, and this book I bold in my hand is the Psalter of David;*’ : < 

Aramia led Miri and his companions into the garden, and when the even- 
ing <»me, said to him, ** If you wish It, I will introduce yon to Amoan^div 
indeed, he roust know who you are, and will expect a visits or he may do yon 
h^rm. You have a little sulphur with you, of course ; that is what with the 
divM is the most in request ; take some to Amoan.** Miri filled a large salver 
with sulphur, and Aramia having conducted his guests to the crystal tower, 
they beheld a vast open space, surrounded with benches of polished stone, 
each spread with a dog’s skin. In front of a throne, which was in the middle, 
were enormous basins. Aramia, Miri, and the rest, seated themselves. When 
it grew dark, thousands of divs, quitting their caves, each holding a torch, 
assembled silently in the tower. A large torch darted from the circle, and 
Aramia said to Miri, Observe well the shape and features of this div.” On 
the head of a lion, borne on a camel’s neck, rose the horns of a stag, with 
little bells. The eyes of the div sparkled like live eoals. Wrapped in the 
skin of a dog, he ascended the throne; the most distinguished divs sat around 
him ; the others .stood. Aramia led Miri to Amoan, who descended from his 
throne to meet him, and asked ** who are these people?*’ ** My friends/* re- 
plied Aramia ; ** they offer you a plate of sulphur.** At these words, the div*s 
countenance brightened, and he treated Miri with great kindness. Wine was 
brought in large bags of buffalo hide, with which the basins in front of the 
throne w.ere filled, and all began to dip their cups ieto the stream. Amoan 
offered some to Miri, but Aramia interposed, observing, that it was contrary 
to the religion of the strangers, as well as his own, to taste wine. After the 
banquet, actors were introduced, who provoked tlie prince’s laughter. When 
this was over, the divs departed, and Miri retired to brood, during a sleepless 
night, over the image of Nomi-Awtbab. 

The daughter of the div, having come forth with her attendant, to taste the 
night air, perceiving rays of light issue from the house of Aramia, approached, 
and beheld Miri, whose beauty instantly captivated her soul. Her parents, on 
her return, noticed her embarrassment, and inquired the cause. ** Seeing a 
light in Aramia’s house,** she replied, went thither, and lo, a roan was 
seated within ; whilst 1 was thinking that he ought to be put to death, his 
appearance threw me into a state of trepidation which I never felt 
before, and 1 ran hastily back to you.** They told her that he was one of the 
friends of Aramia, of the sons of the prophets, and that heaven did not allow 
them to be harmed ; and they gently reprehended her for going out. The 
young div, however, passed as sleepless a day as Miri did a night. 

Next night, Miri did not appear at the meeting of the divsh Amoan 
inquired the reason, and Aramia made some excuse. The daughter of th'e^div 
determined to go to the feast, in order to see Miri. Not finding him there, 
she sought him in Aramia’s house; and approaching the window^ saw a por- 
trait in his hapds, which he-was bathing in tears. She entered. Mhrl raised 
bis eyes, and beheld something resembling the head of a black fbx^ with a^ipi^s 
snoutii glMIng into the yooi^ kerchief was an old mat, and her nild a 
/ ; her chedts em*tby; her eyes and eydids^ tiiqpsd with wsMil- 

iidn, appeared, to swim in blood; flame issued from her mouthy and 'bihek 
smo^ steamed from her nostrils. The monster, fixing a frightfiit glanowiipon 
tbeprincet ekclaimed, Who art thou, my beloved? Thine aspect hasherefe 
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me of quiet Kingiirof 4le ibr lo^e of m^ and thou alone bast 

ikiflfdred rae with love.** The piioce^ dremling the consequences of repelU^ 
tier, feigned a joy he did not feel; and she retired on the approach of Aramia, 
impressed with the idea that her charms bad vanquished him. 

: That nighty Miri had a dream, in which he saw Nomi-Awthab descend into 
the garden where he was, and ask what he had done to the daughter of Amoan- 
div. He uttered a shriek, and his companions ran into his chamber, when he 
related his dream, and also his adventure with the daughter of Amoan. The 
following night, he resolved to absent himself again from the meeting of the 
divs; he remained in-doors, waiting the visit of his female persecutor, of whoih 
he rid himself in the following manner. 

He prepared a quantity of naphtha, and when she appeared, he told her that 
it was an unguent, which, when rubbed on the body, and fired, was sure to 
excite a sympathetic affection in the heart of an object beloved. The damsel 
eagerly followed the prescription, and was consumed to ashes. 

The fatal event was soon known by Amoan-div, and when Aramia, Nikak* 
thar, and Mooshthar went to the place of meeting, they beheld not a single 
div : they heard sighs and groans. 

Miri now resolved to quit this island, and asked permission of Aramia to 
take bis leave. The patriarch, in tears at the prospect of losing him, desired 
him to wait till the dev re-appeared, after his mourning for his daughter. 

At the end of forty days, Amoan was accessible, and Aramia having repre- 
sented the request of the strangers, to which the div offered no obstacle, the 
whole party embarked once more for Serendib, and Aramia accompanied them. 
On their voyage, they landed at another delicious island, where Miri beheld 
strange figures of men, with their faces behind them, and ears like shields. 
These were the Phil-goosh elephant-eared *), who, seeing Miri, were about to 
kill him ; but bis people attacked the islanders, some of whom were killed, and 
the rest plunged into the sea. Miri hastened from the island, and, in another 
month, they reached another, where they landed, and rested by the side of a 
spring, beneath a large tree, covered with white and red roses, and tenanted by 
a bird with a long beak, and variegated plumage. During the night, the sleepless 
eyes of the prince beheld a young man of so charming an aspect, that he would 
have seemed an inhabitant of paradise, but that his tearful eyes and pallid coun- 
tenance betrayed his wretchedness. Miri inquired who was. I am Andalib,” 
said he, ** the son of a fay of the sea, dependant on the King of the East. My 
uncle, the sovereign of the fays of the sea of Serendib, had a daughter named 
Goolazar (* rose-shaped ’), whose hand my father asked for me. Five years ago, 
she disoppeared, I know not whither. I have traversed the world, yet neither 
earth, nor seat reveal to me a trace of her. But I know she lives, 

because in my father’s archives is a book containing the names of all our family, 
each of which disappears when the bearer of it dies. Near this spring I saw 
her lor the last time, when we exchanged vows of constancy. In the course 
of my journeys, I brought this tree from the Country of Roses, and planted it 
to the memory of Goolazar. Each rosebud, as it blossoms upon its branches, 
•xdtes a pleasing, painful sentiment in my breast. The sweet voice of the 
bird Asmenooz, which, inhabits it, cannot relieve the pangs of absence.** 
Uiri confided to the. youth bis own sprrows, and they condoled with each 
ether/' On the departure of Miri, Audalib presented him with five feathers: 
*f‘>W!lmever,you may be in want of we,** suiii he, ** turn one of these, and I will 
ceaM to yoinr succour with all my suite.** 

» {To he,G0mihim$d.) ' 
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SfE : — The article in your last number, upon communication with liidih, '1^y 
joeantof stMiri, aid the Red Sea, displays great ingemiity, and ia eriddntly 
from the peki of a person who has both read and thought much upob* tbe^^b- 
: ject« In this instance, however, he has been, with ^at laborir, windiiig 
- through a long and tortuous road, to reach a certain point, at Whi(^ he ndight 
have arrived in half the time by a more straight-forward course; for, aa it 
appears to my judgment; the object of the writer has been to induce the East- 
rdndla Company to take under their own control and management this great 
^and important measure, by endeavouring to shew they are the best, ihdeed, 
the only fit and proper instruments by which the undertaking can be success- 
fully worked. I shall, therefore, first confine my remarks to this point, and 
then take a brief view of the mode which the writer has chosen to effect the 
object he had then in view. 

The interests of England and India are happily reciprocal, and they are of 
great magnitude and importance. The facilitating of intercourse between the 
two countries, is an object now universally admitted to be one which would 
** open vast and incalculable benefits to our own country and to mankind 
that, in withholding a measure of such promise, — so earnestly sought for by 
our brethren in the East, and by our merchants at home,— difficulties of great 
magnitude must have presented themselves to the aothorities, whose peculiar 
province it has been to deliberate and resolve upon this question, involving, 
as it does, consequences, political, commercial, moral, and financial ; it would, 
therefore, be worse than illiberal — it would be even absurd and childish— to 
suppose the East-India Company have been prevented from carrying this 
undertaking into efiect upon light or trivial grounds ; we must look further, 
not only for the cause of delay, but for reasons why they should not under- 
take it at all. 

It is generally admitted that Mr. Peacock has excellent means of arriving 
at sound conclusions on this question, so far as regards the East-India Com- 
pany. That gentleman’s opinions are seen in his Evidence before the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, in 1834; the following conveys his senti- 
ments upon this point. 

** It cannot be advisable for the East-India Company to undertake the 
steam-navigation of the Red Sea, without being prepared to incur a net charge 
of jC 100,000 per annum, for despatches every two months, and, of course, 
more in proportion for despatches at shorter intervals.” — Appendix, No. 2. 

I suspect, at the present day, this opinion might be strengthened by the cost 
of two steamers that were to have sailed within the last few months, and for 
^the consumption of which, coals were sent from this country, in April last, to 
the several appointed stations or depots. The steamers are, however, still 
here, and will be for months to come : proving the East-India Company have 
not the readiest and most economical method of controlling or managing their 
steam-operations. 

The mercantile interests are those principally to be affected by a rapid and 
regular international correspondence; the Company’s commercial cbahleter 
haa eeas^. Desirable as this object is^ to give it fair and due advaatage;»'it 
ii ltoofdtely necessary that it be putvhesed at as little cost to the public ^ef 
lj||pdfh as possible, cbnsistent wlth Us efficient workiirg ;' for^i^der 

fiitatedir'iHispice^ it laay cbme into opemtion, one thing is clear, tbeaxjliaAseB 
attending it must wholly fall upon that portion of the commuilitjl^4igm!deifid 
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in the intercounM^ 'betwysi|kliefxi nnd it folldWi; that thbee most interested 
are the best and fittest inmumenta to work out the project at the least poa* 
pible •charge. 

I The comparisons which your correspondent has: drawn, to support hisargu- 
.ment, are not borne out by focts ; biit^ under a specious garb, they are calcu- 
lated to mislead the public mind. J must, therefore, occupy a small space, 
i:Wh.ile 1 disrobe them, and invest them in the more appropriate garb of plain 
truth. 

. “ Further,” he says, ” the London Association, besides their j 665,000 per 
annum, claim, as an additional source of remuneration, the pogtage of hiiert^ 
which the Calcutta plan left in the hands of Government.” Did it so? Lord 
William Bentinck’s despatch, of March 1834, states the fact thus: 

** Coinciding with the Committee of Merchants, that it will be more bene- 
ficial to the contractors, and more conducive to despatch, that the contractors 
should embrace the whole line from England, the following terms are pro- 
posed, as likely to make a fair return for risk and expenses. 

** 1st. A bonus of three lacs per annum for five years. 

** ^d. All profits upon passengers, parcels, and pogtagez of letters^ between 
England and India, except the Government despatches, which are to be car- 
ried free of all expenses, as well by sea as through Egypt. 

“ 3d. The poitage upon private letters to be two rupees for single, one rupee 
payable in England, one rupee in India.” He then adds : — Considering, in 
every respect, the very superior advantages held out to the whole of India^ I 
cannot but second the plan of the committee with my decided recommenda- 
tion, and of expre.ssing at the same time a hope, if individuals may be found 
willing to accept the terms, that this great measure, so important to the great 
interests of the empire, and to the comfort and happiness of so many thou- 
sands of oiir countrymen in this distant clime, may be carried into immediate 
execution.” 

The London Association have oifered the additional service of conveying a 
messenger and despatches monthly ^ for two lacs and a-half. Again ; your Cor- 
respondent states : 

The Calcutta merchants also restricted the period, during which they were 
to receive assistance from the state, to five years ; their English brethren have 
fixed no limit to their demand upon the public purse.” Read the fact iu their 
letter to the Lords of the Treasury, July 15 : — 

** At the same time, as the object of the committee, in urging forward this 
measure, is more directed to the public good than with any view of private 
emolument, it would be a subject of sincere gratification to the committee, if, 
in the prosecution of the undertaking, they were enabled, by a favourable 
result, to diminish the degree of support at present solicited of his Majesty’s 
Government.” Let it here be borne also in mind, that the j£40,000 asked of 
his Majesty’s Government, is for services to be performed that were never 
contemplated by the merchants of Calcutta ; viz. that of conveying the mails 
to and from Cadiz, Gibraltar, Malta, and Alexandria. 

, The aforegoing, I trust, is quite sufficient to shew the weight and force that 
ought to be attributed to your correspondent’s argument. 1 shall, therefore, 
.merely ulate» for the information of a portion of the public that might others 
wise; bo/deceived, that despatdies and private letters are^ at this very time^ 
c0i)stBRtly iptrusted-to private coaveyanbe^.not to India and China alone, but 
te parts ^ of the globes even despatches froin-the lung and mail-bags frm 
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. Tbif j«iportii^tfidvatitp^ 
E«MP^ ,ta>IiuBV^,iapow supfiorted by ih^ moi^ 
i|^«rflian!t3 pf this country, and is progressing in a manner to rptfUzo to. tb^, fu)|^ 
the mticipations of the projectors. When we see how little capital is needed 
to sat this machinery at work—* when we reflect that there is scarcely a family in 
Bhgland not interested in its success, it cannot be doubted but the time has 
ai^tred fot carrying it into operation, and the present plan rests on a sound 
and practical basis. Your correspondent, in endeavouring to shew the pigmy 
pretensions and gigantic demands of the projectors, should have discussed them 
in a more generous tone, and adhered strictly to facts. 

. B# 

* Lord William Bcntlnck has thus emphatically recorded his opinion :•*' The New Charter will 
i t m OfC many ohstadeis but sceam-communication much more.** 


THE PROPOSED BANK OF INDIA. 

. We have seen a pamphleif which contains an exposition of the project 
we noticed last month, of a Bank for India upon a very comprehensive 
plan, and a defence of the project against objectiona. We shall examine 
this pamphlet (which is evidently, if not avowedly, put forth by the pro- 
jectors), with the view of ascertaining how far it is calculated to remove our 
apprehensions, and reconcile us to the .scheme. 

A very large proportion of the pamplilet is occupied with demonstrations 
of some of the simplest propositions in the science of banking; and it has puz- 
zled us a good deal to understand why the very able gentleman to whom it is 
attributed, whilst he has said so little upon those parts of the scheme which 
have been objected to, and are prima facie objectionable, should have thought 
it necessary to say so much on points respecting W'hich there can be no sort 
of di.^ute. No person can require to be told that “ banks possessed of 
adequate capitals, and conducted on sound principles, perform some of the 
most important functions in the public economy that they bring vast 
quantities of capital into the market, that would be otherwise locked up f 
that banks of issue, by substituting their own notes convertible into coin on 
demand, contribute much to the capital and the convenience of the commu- 
nity ; and these truisms, and the examples which the author has introduced 
to illustrate them, are superfluous in a high degree, when they are offered in 
answer to objections founded upon the asserted departure of the projectors 
of .the Indian Banking Establishment from the sound principles'^ which 
jiapi^r mioh institutions useful. 

, The ^ reasons" for the scheme are, in a few words, the following: The 
writer assumes that every one, in the least acquainted with the state of 
Indifl, tiiu^ be aware that no great country ever existed so entirely destitute 
^ iMiinkitig establishments, or where the introduction of such an establish- 
ment as that now proposed would be likely to prove so advantageous;" toai 

the Idlest' Itoition, by far^ of the foreign banking business ef India i^as 
^Mnsaetod^ ’iiiitfl Very recently, by toe great ageiioy httuses," the rafn ’iif 
i^ributable prlmari^ to toeSr combining the ebartmters ofbfolceh^,' 

'tltoi^ fortlte BttStoihiiica^ of a New Baalt in liidk I i«lth Anewera to 
lU— Ixmdoo : LongmaD and Co. 
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ineidMiiMttjr in(ligd2p|aiitei% Attd«pdiD«^ by inttiblM- 

ihg*in Ifidib *<a hew to place its sihbili^ 

be^ohd the rehch of ea^cibn» wfaioh shoutd have branches in all tlie greait 
towhs^ &c. managed oh. sound banking principles/' the Indian community 
would have a secure place of profitable investment^ and a safe channel for 
remittance, to England ; that it would afford places of deposit for surplus 
Ond. unemployed capital, and in this way excite a spirit of industry and a 
love of accumulation throughout India, and eradicate the pernicious 
habit of hoarding amongst the natives.; that the vast additional capital, which 
the bank would thus bring into the field, would enlarge the sphere of pro- 
duction, and by the substitution of its notes for bullion received, would make 
an addition to the free disposable capital of the country, equal to the excess 
of its notes afloat over the bullion it may find it necessary to keep in its 
coffers. These are the reasons" which are supposed to demonstrate the 
expediency and necessity of the projected bank ; and it is worthy of remark, 
that, if wc were to concede every one, our chief objections would 
remain untouched. 

Instead of reiterating those objections, we prefer submitting to our readers 
an epitome of another pamphlet,* by a merchant of Glasgow, written with 
a clear practical knowledge of the subject, and with much ability, wherein 
(though it was printed at least a month before the preceding) the insuft- 
oicnoy of the reasons" assigned by the advocate of the Banking Compiany 
is very satisfactorily demonstrated. 

The assumption, which is the fundamental reason" for the projected 
bank, that India is entirely destitute of banking establishments, the writer 
disproves, by observing that, besides the banks at Calcutta, Madras and 
Agra, 

Nearly all of the European houses of agency in India are more' or less of 
a banking character, for, not only do they employ their capitid in annual 
advances to the indigo, cotton, silk, sugar, and rice planters, and to commer** 
cial constituents ; but they transact all the operations of banking, issuing notea 
payable on demand excepted. Independent of the facilities and aids, which 
these houses give to the agriculture and commerce of India, that country; 
possesses within her native community a very numerous, influential, and im- 
mensely wealthy class of bankers, called Shroffs, Banians, &c., who afford 
extensive pecuniary facilities to the native land-owners, farmers, merchants 
and tradesmen. Of these Shroffs, &c,, there are probably not fewer than, a 
hundred resident in Calcutta, and they form but a small portion indeed of the 
aggregate of this class, who follow banking as a profession, in Madras, Bombay, 
Patna, Benares, Dacca, Mirzapore, Delhi, and the other marts of commerce in 
the interior. The transactions of some of these bankers are of great magni- 
tude, and evince a spirit of enterprise and knowledge of business not inferior 
tp our own, while others bring their pecuniary facilities even within the reach, 
of the poorest class of the community.’* 

.J(t is presumed by the projectors of the New Bank, that the native^, of 
India would prefer depositing their money with them, to continuing it , in 
ue hands ..of the native bankers (the advocate of the New Bank doep 

, •OawBfalWOB tlwpn'posed •* Bank of Indisi** iu principles. and practical working. By an Indian 
Mierdiant. (PrihC^ for private circulation.. Glasgow. 
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▼6fy great injiistioe to these native bankers, when be says that ^^manp of 
them are persons of doubtful characters and desperate fortunes^'); but^ 
reasoning upon natural motives, from which the safest conclusions are drawn, 
we think the preference would be the other way. The present rulers of 
India are almost considered by ourselves as but temporary tenants a 
sudden convulsion may cause our authority to melt away like a morning 
mist. Can we suppose that the natives think our tenure more secure than 
we do ? The practice of hoarding and burying money, if carried to the 
extent to which the apologist of the Bank professes to think it is (though the 
solitary testimony of Mr. Luke Scrafton, who referred to the state of things 
near a century back, is rather suspicious than conclusive,) is referrable, not to 
any fear of spoliation, but to a doubt of the permanency of our rule, which 
would still more indispose them to trust that money in the hands of Euro- 
peans. 

The Glasgow Merchant demonstrates, upon satisfactory grounds, that 
the profits of banking in India are under the average returns of banking in 
this country ; while, on the other hand, the rate of interest is moderate ; that 
there is capital waiting more profitable investment in India, and that the 
commercial rate charged is more indicative of the risk and peculiar nature 
of the transactions, than of a want of money. He further argues, that the 
British capital, hitherto embarked in the external trade, is as great as its 
capacity will admit of, and consequently, that the funds of the new bank 
could not be forced into it without displacing an equivalent amount of that 
now employed by private individuals : he refers to the statements made by 
the creditors of the late agency houses, to shew the ruinous consequences 
which have resulted from injudicious attempts to force capital into employ- 
ment in India r 

** It is obvious, therefore, that, before the large mass of additional capital 
proposed to be advanced by the new bank is required in India, an opening must 
be made for its employment, by removing the existing obstacles to the expan- 
sion of external demand for her productions, viz, equalizing the duty in this 
country on such of her articles as are still subjected to discriminative rates, 
lowering it on others, now impoliticly taxed, improving the quality of her 
cotton, sugar, tobacco, &c., by encouraging the emigration of practical, experi- 
enced planters, and bringing them into successful competition with these articles, 
the growth of America and other countries ; also, by the removal of the ob- 
stacles to her internal advancement, viz, remedying the evils of her revenue 
and custom laws, of her judicial system and police, and extending inland com- 
munication.” 

The objection, that the capital of the bank will displace that of individuals, 
and introduce a monopoly, is treated by the apologist of the bank as an 
absurdity, — as “ without the shadow of a foundation.** He says, that to do 
so, its terms must be more advantageous to the public than those of the 
existing capitalists; and if so, it would be beneficial to the community 
J^at the latter should be superseded. This is one of tlie plausible fallacies 
^* ^.t he new school, which surmounts all difiiculties by a kind of utilitarian 
It is a mischievous incident of a large joint-stock concern, that it 



cal) a|f9rd.Jto ipi|ke jibej^lpcg^pt j^crifbes to expel coi^ for the sake 

ofjrc^izing^re ample, profits faerjeajPter. The capital, therefore, thrown into 
^iQ ;^^ii|^ would JiQ:t be additional capital, but capital substituted 
fof4luit of. private traders, whom it had paralyzed and expelled. 

^Xhe Glasgow Merchant, moreover, urges that the co-operation and con- 
ne;tipn \yith. the Home and Local Governments, which is sought by the 
proprietors, would necessarily attach a political importance to the bank 
and this would *not only enhance the mischievous cfiects of the monopoly, 
1:)itt would tlirow into tiie hands of the managers a prodigious influence, 
which would in various ways interfere unfairly with competitors. 

The most objectionable feature of the scheme, is the proposal to make the 
bank the vehicle of remitting the home disbursements, amounting to about 
three millions annually. On this part of the plan, the Glasgow Merchant 
observes : 

The East-lndia Company being now prohibited remitting in produce, the 
private merchant is of necessity obliged to undertake it ; and this is accom- 
plished by the ( -ompuny’s cashing his bills on London, in favour of their home 
treasury, drawn against the proceeds of the produce. To transfer the remit- 
tance of this money to the hank is, therefore, virtually to give that establish- 
ment the entire control over an equivalent amount of the expert trade of India, 
the ability to influence its value through the exchanges — India on China, China 
on London, and India on London, and its consignment to London and to 
directors of the bank, to the detriment of the outports and merchants who are 
not of that body. Under the local Government of India, and the Financial 
Committee of China, this money is impartially dealt out to the commercial 
community; hut the same equitable distribution could not be expected, when 
left to a bank, the directors of which were partners in London houses of 
agency. Independent of this, the arrangement would entail on that establish- 
ment the necessit}' for working various foreign exchange accounts, to do which 
with profit and security, it must eventually be driven, directly or indirectly, 
into transactions more or less of a commercial character, besides being exposed 
to the temptation of applying its powerful means in India, at the active season 
of purchase and shipment, to secure a large profit on its foreign accounts. 
Exchange operations, Calcutta on London, and vice versa, and advancing on 
shipments outwards, now forms part of the business of the private merchant, 
and the bank, by interfering therewith, is placed in a most unfair competition 
with him, and the natural relations betwixt banker and constituent, viz, mutual 
benefit and support, are consequently upset. The promoters say, that, by 
transferring the remittance of this money to the bank, the East-India Company’s 
interference in commerce, so innch complained *bf, would be got rid of — which 
is true ; but the transfer would simply be, from a Government influenced by 
various considerations connected with the prosperity of India, and by higher 
motives than that of mere pecuniary gain, to a corporate establishment, the sole 
obj^ect pf which was profit ; besides, the interference (in my opinion, unjustly 
complained of) has already, in a great measure, been obviated, by the Com- 
pany selFing in London hills on their Indian treasui’ics. It may be assumed, 
thai itie'^bveriiinent will insist upon the same rate of exchange from the bank 
as the private merchant ; 'and hence its profit must come off 

thelevtVhV-^or otherwise, an additional item of cost he laid upon Indian pro- 

It wil],"pethap8V be advanced that the merchant is 
N\iS.VoL.2l. So.Sa. *2 1 
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not compelled to take the money from the bank— nor is he ; but in that case^ 
the latter must send home the produce^ and it would then occupy precisely the 
same position in the trade of India as the East-lndia Company formerly did, 
and which there is every probability it will eventually do. The Government 
connexion will secure the annual remittances of the civil and military services 
of India to the bank ; and if the promoters succeed in obtaining the exclusive 
privilege of remitting the three millions for the home disbursements, and follow 
out their intention of employing their capital in buying bills drawn upon Cal- 
cutta, under the security of the outward merchandise consignments, they will 
thus command nearly all the funds with which the external trade of India is 
worked, and possess an absolute control over the exchanges ; in other words, 
the funds thus annually centered in India, for return to Europe in Eastern 
productions, will be dealt out at their own terms. With neighbouring States, 
an unnatural elevation of the exchange is prevented by competition, or imme- 
diately corrected, at a trifling cost, by the export of bullion ; besides, in this 
case, the bank would almost be the sole source of supply, and how is a mer- 
chant, unless he is in its secrets, to make his calculation, as to a rise or fall of 
the exchanges, with any thing approaching to certainty, and to make provision 
accordingly ?” 

Now, what is the answer to this objection ! Why, that it comes 
from persons who enjoy this lucrative business, and who expect that 
their interests will be compromised by the bank ; and the apologist con- 
siders that this very circumstance entitles the bank the more to a charter, 
** because the more advantageous must it be to the public. If the govern- 
nient of India,” he observes, or individuals, should employ the bank of 
India, in making remittances from India to England, or conversely, in 
preference to mercantile houses, it can only be, because, all things con- 
sidered, they find it affords the best and most advantageous channel.” This 
is the specious way in which the objection is met ; and undoubtedly, if the 
parties, — the bank on the one hand, and the mercantile houses on the ocher, — 
were on a footing of perfect equality, the argument would be a conclusive 
one ; but where one of the parties only is to be incorporated by royal 
charter, — ^to possess a large combined capital, — to be in connexion with the 
government, — to have the privilege of subducting its capital from the circu- 
lation, and of substituting engraved paper for money, — and to be armed 
with powers which can annihilate coinpclition when it pleases^ and thus 
enjoy a monopoly of the money market of India in all its plenitude ; — for 
a writer to pretend that the public arc likely, under such circumstances, to 
derive advantage from the bank, on the principle of competition, is (to use 
the apologist's own phraseology) “ too ludicrously absurd to deserve notice.” 

Without entering further into the question upon the present occasion, we 
content ourselves with saying, that neither the Reasons for the Establish- 
ment of a New Bank in India,” nor the Answers to the Objections 
against it,” appear to us at all satisfactory. We are still of opinion, that 
though a legitimate joint-stock bank, confined to the internal transactions 
of India, either facilitating the circulation of money previously existing, or 
issuing a limited paper currency convertible into bullion-money, may pro- 
mote the interest of the country; the proposed bank, uniting an immense 
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capital ill one body, and, with such unequal facilities, trafficking in every 
species of monetary and commercial dealing, linked with the governmeut, 
stimulating production in India beyond its due bounds, and crushing by the 
weight of its power all competition that could keep it within proper limits, 
is a project which threatens not only private enterprize with ruin, but the 
public interests with extensive mischief. 


Critical 

The Works of William Cowper, Esq. With a Life of the Author. By the Editor, 
lioBEHT Southey, Esq. LL.D. P.L.,&c. Loudon, 1836. Baldwin and Cradock. 

This work has now reached the seventh volume, and, as it proceeds, exhibits fresh 
claims to patronage. The embellishments are beautiful. The fifth, sixth, and 
seventh volumes contain Cowper's Letters, many of them new to us; at the close of 
the seventh are some curious and entertaining Notes and Illustrations,** by the 
Editor-, in the eighth, and first of the poetry, we arc promised the juvenile and early 
poems of Cowper, the Early Productions,** addressed to his cousin, Theodora 
Cowper, and the “ Anti-Tlielyphtliora,** a poem hitherto unknown, which Dr. Southey 
discovered by a remarkable accident. 

An Historical Account, of the Circumnavigation of the Glohct and of the Progress of Dis- 
covery in the Pacific Ocean, from the Voyage of Magellan to the Death of Cook^ Being 
Vol. XXI. of the Edinburgh Cabinet Library. Edinburgh, 1836. Oliver and 
Boyd. 

This is a very excellent compendium of the voluminous details concerning the cir- 
cumnavigation of the globe, and of the discoveries of Cook and others in Polynesia, 
which appear in various works, with the addition of some valuable unpublished 
information obtained from the family of Captain Cook. The work is full of interest 
as well as instruction ; the dilTercnt voyages of Cook are well described, and Uicre are 
some sensible observations on his history and character. Another volume is to follow, 
bringing down the narrative to the present day, and exhibiting a copious view of the 
recent French, Russian, and German voyages. 

The Lives of the most eminent Foreign Statesmen. By G. P. R. James, Esq. Vol. 
III., being Vol. LX XXI I. of Dr. Lardner's Cabinet Cyclopaedia. London, 1836. 
Longman and Co. Taylor. 

This volume contains the biography of that skilful politician rather than statesman, 
Cardinal de Retz;of Colbert, tlic able Minister of Louis XIV., whose powerful 
genius, in defiance of obstacles, raised him from obscurity to the highest station ; of the 
pensionary De Witt, one of the greatest statesman that have appeared even in Holland, 
a republic which has been prolific in sagacious ministers ; and of Le Tellier, the 
mischievous War Minister of Louis XIV., whose talents were neutralized by his 
weaknesses and vices, and who may be considered as one of those who prepared the way 
■for the revolution. Mr. James has shown discernment and discrimination in the 
management of these masses of political history. 

On the Natural History ami Classification of Birds, By William Swainson, Esq., 
A.C.G., &c. Vol. I., being Vol. LXXXIIl. of Dr. Lardner*s Cabinet Cycl<^uBdia, 
London, 1336. Longman and Co. Taylor. 

The novel system and style of Mr. Swainson*s works, who is accurate in his facts, 
shrewd and sagacious in his philosophical deductions, render them highly interesting to 
the general reader, as well as the student of natural history. The present work comes 
fully within that description ; the cuts arc numerous, and minutely faithful. 
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Sir Orfeoand other Poemt* London, 1836. Sotheran. 

There are indications of taste and of facility of versification in these poems, but in 
die higher requisites of the art, the author has much to learn. 

A History of British Quadrupeds, By Thomas Bell, F. R.S, F.L.S. Parts I IT. 
and IV. London, 1836. Van Voorst. 

Two more of the monthly parts of this elegant work have satisfied us that the com- 
mendation it has received is not undeserved. The literary part is what might be 
expected from Mr. Bell's talents, and the portraits and vignettes evince taste and 
accuracy. 

Syria, the Holy Land, Asia Minor, j*c.> Illustrated. With Descriptions by John 
Cahne, Esq. Parts III. to VI. Fisher. 

The plates in this splendid work seem to improve in beauty as the work proceeds. 
They are highly- finished; and, in a by.gone era of publication, each part would have 
sold for a guinea, instead of two shillings. 


ANNUALS. 

Covered as our table is with these luxurious objects, our attention is distracted, -—we 
scarcely know which to take up first. Sex and rank decide the question in favour of 
the Gems Beauty (Longman), which consists of a scries of twelve high ly.fi nished 
engravings from designs by Mr. Parris, with fanciful illustrations in verse by the 
Countess of Blessington ; a magnificent quarto, dazzling to the eye at the first glance, 
satiating it with its models of feminine beauty (the ** Diamond,’* in particular, is an 
admirable picture), and fascinating the taste w'ith the imaginative sentiment of its 
illustrations. Within an imposing cover of crimson and gold, Fisher’s Drawing room 
Scrap Book (also a quarto) claims our notice, with its multitudinous embellishments of 
architecture, landscape, portraits, initial letters— all finished with the care and per- 
fection which distinguish the works of these enterprising publishers. It is a proud 
monument of the state of the fine arts in this country. The literary illustrations are 
from the fruitful pen of Miss Landon. A rich exterior of embossed green velvet 
tempts us to another volume — it is Heath’s Picturesque Annual (Longman), the theme 
of which is ** Ireland, Picturesque and Romantic,'* by Mr. Leitch Ritchie, with a pro- 
fusion of exquisite engravings, from drawings by Messrs. McClisc and Creswick, 
representing the public buildings and objects in Dublin, and some of the delightful 
scenery of that unjustly neglected country. TJie narrative is full of varied amuse- 
ment. The Oriental Annual (Tilt) has peculiar claims on our notice. It is the 
commencement of a new series, on the Mahommedan history of India. Its subject 
this year is the lives of the Moghul Emperors, Timur and Baber, by the Rev. H. 
Gaunter. The illustrative engravings, as usual, are from drawings by Mr. Daniell ; 
the plates afford such accurate notions of Indian scenery and manners as might be 
expected from his pencil. Some views in Boutan arc from sketches of the late 
Mr. Samuel Davis, who visited Boutan in 1783. The Christian Keepsake (Fisher), 
edited by the Rev. William Ellis, in a modest dress of vellum, comprehends matter as 
varied as its objects permit and require, which arc ** the promotion of piety among its 
readers, and the diffusion of authentic information respecting the progress and effects of 
Christianity in different quarters of the world.'” Amongst its excellent graphic embel- 
lishments, is an admirable portrait of Mr. Clarkson. Friendship's Smith, 

Elder, and Co.) has its accustomed portion of pleasing sketches in prose and poetry, 
and of plates illustrative or illustrated. The editor's preface tells of coadjutors 
snatched away by death. Fisher’s Juvenile Scrap Book, by Agnes Strickland and 
Bernard Barton, aims not merely at being a toy-book, but at the higher distinction of 
obtaining a perennial existence among educational literature ;** and its claims to this 
%sUncttOB are well-founded. 
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Calcutta. 

LAW. 

Supreme Court, May 10. 

The Martin Case, — Mr. Justice Malkin 
deliyered the judgment of* the court in 
this case, which has been so long depend- 
ing: — 

The first question to be considered in 
these cases, and it is one on which the 
judges, unfortunately, are not agreed, is 
the propriety or impropriety of proceeding 
any further with the causes in their pre- 
sent condition, when they are alleged to 
have abated by the death of the executors 
of General Martin. They were originally 
parties to the suits, but were discharged by 
tlie decree of 1822, from further liability 
in these proceedings ; and though the de- 
cree of 18'12 expressed that, notwithstand- 
ing that declaration, they may be liable to 
be again called before the court, it docs 
not say that they arc so liable in these suits, 
and, in fact, the decree was made without 
them, and so made expressly on the 
ground that they were not wanted ; that 
their presence would be unnecessary and 
useless. Indeed, the court could come to 
no other conclusion consistently with the 
principle w'hicli they adopted, and on which 
they varied the decree of 18:il ; namely, 
that they were bound by the decree of 
1822 ; for that decree had discharged the 
executors. Now there is no dispute, but 
that we arc bound by these decrees ; that 
we cun not now reverse or vary tliem. If 
so, they have, as 1 read and understand 
them, found that the suit may go on with- 
out the parties in question : and, if so, it 
cannot, of course, be necessary to revive 
the suit for the purpose of introducing un- 
necessary parties. From this conclusion, 
1 believe, there is no dissent, though Mr. 
Justice Grant puts a diil'crent construction 
on the decrees, and dovs not think they 
are to be treated as amounting to such a 
declaration as 1 con.sider theiii to import. 
1 do not feel it necessary to enter into any 
minute discussion of this question ; for it 
is allowed that the natural construction of 
those decrees, is that which 1 put upon 
them ; and I confess it appears to me to 
be so strongly conveyed, that 1 cannot feel 
them to admit of any other. 

If this be the case, 1 uni bound to pro- 
ceed on the footing of those decrees, and 
to consider the parties unnecessary, unless, 
for that, or for any other reason, 1 feel 
the decree to be one which 1 ought not to 
be concerned in carrying into effect. In 
such a case, which, in iny opinion, can 
only be an extreme case, I admit that I 
am obliged to go forward ; I cannot pro- 
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cced except on the footing of the former 
decision ; but 1 may bold iny law, and 
thus force the parties to get those former 
decisions corrected in a regular way, if I 
feel that there would be real mischief in 
allowing them to continue. But I ought 
to be perfectly satisfied of this before I 
depart from the usual course of adopting 
and acting on what has been already done. 
Now, 1 believe that none of the judges 
who have, at least during any of the more 
recent history of these causes, been occu- 
pied upon them, have failed to see that 
they were involved in excessive difficul- 
ties, both with reference to the questions 
of substantial law on which they were to 
be decided, and to the mode of proceed* 
ing. With these difficulties fully before 
them, difficulties arising in some measure, 
perhaps, out of the earlier conduct of the 
causes, but probably insuperable at the 
time of any of the more recent proceed- 
ings, they adopted the course they took in 
1 822 ; so that we have either the opinion 
of the court at that time, the original de- 
claration of the decree of 1822 was cor- 
rect, or at all events that it was not so in- 
correct as to make them refuse to act upon 
it; wliichever way it is to be understood, 
it is a great accumulation of authority in 
favour of now acting on it ; an authority 
which 1 ought to see very clear ground for 
declining to follow. Now no amount of 
mere irregularity, even allowing it to exist, 
would in iny mind furnish a sufficient 
reason for iny so doing ; if 1 saw that real 
injustice would be done, it would be a 
different question ; hut that is not con. 
tended with reference to the principal re- 
sults of the case, and the points on which 
any dissatisfaction has been expressed, aro 
now said to be the subject of appeal, and 
will, therefore, be set right if they have 
been wrongly determined. It is, there- 
fore, for the interest of all parties, and so, 
indeed, they all treat it, that the case 
should go forward : and I certainly do 
not feel it to be my duty, in such a case, 
to review all the proceedings which have 
taken place, on mere technical and formal 
grounds. Without, therefore, minutely in- 
quiring into the merits of these proceed- 
ings, 1 am convinced that it is for the in- 
terest of all parties that they should be 
upheld ; and I feel myself at liberiy, un- 
der these circutustaiiees, to submit to them 
as authority in this case, without consider- 
ing whether the authority be good or not. 
The whole circumstances are too peculiar 
tb involve any danger of making a mis* 
chievuus precedent, or probably anything 
which would be treated in other cases as a 
precedent at all. 

Proceeding then with the case, and pro- 

(R) 
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ceeding on these principles, it is not ne- 
cessary to discuss many of the points with 
respect to which further directions are to 
be given, and which are in substance 
merely the carrying into effect the provi- 
sions of the former decree, or the further 
postponement of such matters as are not 
yet ripe for decision. But there is one 
open question, which involves considera- 
tions of very great importance, and ap- 
pears, perhaps, to bear on others which it 
does not really and necessarily affect; 
and on which, therefore, especially with 
reference to former discussions, it is de- 
sirable that 1 should fully express my 
opinion. It will, of course, be under- 
' stood that I refer to the question as to the 
lands in the Mofussil, on which the court 
was formerly divided in opinion. 

I entirely concur, then, in the decision 
of the whole court on the last occasion, 
that the lands held by General Martin, in 
Calcutta, escheated to the Crown. It 
would hardly be necessary for me to state 
this, as, on the principles I have explained, 
1 should be bound in this cause by that 
decision, even if I did not fully agree in 
it : but I can more clearly explain my 
views on the question now before us, by 
stating that as my opinion, than by merely 
treating the point as one decided. The 
question in Calcutta seems to me a clear 
one, resting not only on the King's sove- 
reignty, but the undoubted introduction 
of the general English laws by the diffe- 
rent charters of justice. The King's sove- 
reignty seems to me, I confess, just as 
clear and undisputed in the Mofussil, as in 
Calcutta. I am fully aware of the argu- 
ments by which this conclusion was im- 
pugned on the former occasion ; but I 
cannot, myself, feel any serious doubts 
that the view of the question, which was 
taken by Mr. Justice Ryan, was the only 
one that can be supported. Even the sta- 
tute 53 Geo. III. c. 155, sec. 95, which 
was relied on as the first promulgation of 
the sovereignty of the Crown in the Mo- 
fussil, is so far from bearing this character, 
that it declares it to be undoubted and, 
independently of this legislative declara- 
tion of a sovereignty, to which it is im- 
possible to assign any commencement q/ler 
the introduction of the British power, the 
whole course of legislation for many years 
preceding, seems to me equally conclusive 
on the subject. The King's writ runs 
over the whole of the country ; the King’s 
judges administer justice in cases arising 
every where within it, though only to par- 
ticular degrees of his subjects, and the 
same charter which empowered them to do 
it in some, could have been equally com- 
petent and empower them generally : it 
waa just as complete an exercise of sove- 
reignty as it would have been if unlimited 
in its operation. The highest local autho- 
ri^ of the country, the Governor-general 


himself, is a Parliament’s officer ; and his 
whole powers and privileges from the com- 
mencement, have been derived from Acts 
of Parliament, and those acts, it is to be 
observed, not coming immediately through 
the East-India Company, and binding 
them to assign certain functions and pres- 
cribe certain rules to their officers, but 
directly confirming the authority and de- 
termining the duties. The whole frame, 
therefore, of Indian government, at least 
from 1773, has depended on Acts of Par- 
liament directly operative on this country ; 
and this direct operation cannot be sup- 
ported in any w'uy that I know, except it be 
derived out of the sovereignty of the crown. 

To this extent, therefore, I treat the 
queslion in Calcutta and in the Mofussil 
as identical ; but in Culciittxi, there is the 
further fact of the introduction of English 
laws by the charters. In the Mofussil, on 
the other hand, it is still the great undc- 
termined question; whether this law has 
been introduced at all, except with refe- 
rence to British subjects in the legal sense 
of the term. On this question I do not wish 
unnecessarily to give an opinion ; and I 
wish to be fully understood as intimating 
no inclination of opinion, when I say, that, 
whether introduced or not, the question 
there stands on grounds quite different 
from those applying to Calcutta. The re- 
sult may be the same, but the argument 
is different. 

I do not, however, think it necessary to 
discuss this (question on the present occa- 
sion. There is no doubt of the general 
rule that, in the case of a conquered or 
ceded country, the laws of that country 
remain in force until, by proper authority, 
the conqueror has introduced others. The 
position may be liable to modifications to 
meet particular cases ; and the case of the 
British possessions in India may, or may 
not be, one where the general rule does 
not fully apply. But assuming it to apply 
fully and completely, it must, in all cases, 
be taken, I apprehend, with a reservation 
of every thing necessary to secure the so- 
vereignty of the crown. The crown, in 
taking by conquest or by cession, except 
as far as the terms of a particular capitu- 
lation or treaty may afi*ect the question, 
acquires the absolute and complete right of 
sovereignty, and every thing incidental 
thereto : it does not merely step into the 
place of the supreme authority previously 
existing, nor is it bound by the constitu- 
tional or other checks imposed on such au- 
thority. It would be idle to contend that, 
on acquiring territory from a republic by 
conquest, the king of England became in 
such territory the elective, and, probably, 
temporary chief-magistrate of a republic ; 
or that, if he found a co-ordinate legisla- 
tive authority existing, he could only in. 
troduce a new form of government, or of 
law, through their instrumentality. Of 
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none of these positions can there be any 
doubt, since the great case of the Island 
of Grenada, nor, indeed, I appreliend, be- 
fore it. That case, indeed, lias been the 
subject of much discussion, but the only 
question has been as to the mode in which 
the sovereignty was to be exercised, whe- 
ther by (he King’s proclamation, or by Act 
of Parliament, and whether the territory 
became strictly the tenitury of the crown, 
or the territory of the state ; there has 
been no doubt of the complete and abso- 
lute sovereignty of the conqueror, but only 
to whom that character w'as to be ascribed, 
or rather through what channel the sove- 
reign was to exercise his power ; for there 
is no doubt again, I conceive, that the so- 
vereignty is in the Crown of England, 
wiiether it be to bo exercised through the 
medium of Parliament or without it. 

Now one of the clearest incidents to this 
right of sovereignty seems to be, that of 
preventing aliens from holding land. The 
reason given in Blackstone’s Commenta- 
ries^ 371, is conclusive on this head: ** if 
an alien would acquire a personal property 
in lands, he must owe an allegiance, 
ecjually permanent with that property, to 
the King of England; which would, pro- 
bably, be inconsistent with that which be 
owes to his own natural liege lord, besides, 
that tliereby the nation might in time be 
subject to foreign influence, and feel many 
other inconveniences.** It is to be ob- 
served, that this reasoning is general, and 
independent of the particular law of 
England. It is independent also of any 
particular locality, tliough it refers in 
terms to the immediate realm of England ; 
but the same mischief would alike apply 
to its colonics. If, however, authority is 
requisite on a matter where the reason of 
the case seems clear, it is to be found in 
abundance, in all the cases which have 
reason on the subject *. and, without en- 
tering into any deduction of authorities, 
where all authority is one way, I will 
merely refer to the opinion of Sir Fletcher 
Norton, in 1764, 2d Clialm. 366, as con. 
veying, in the strongest terms, the general 
result of all the cases, ** that no aliens, 
except such as can claim the benefit of the 
definitive treaty, or being themselves with, 
in the sovereignty of his late majesty, are 
by law entitled to purchase lands for their 
own benefit and transmit them on others, 
either from the crown, or from private 
persons, in any of his Majesty's dominions, 
in North America or the fVest^Indies." 
The laws of these settlements were va- 
rious ; the opinion, therefore, is general, 
for all must rest on the general ground of 
sovereignty, and not on the particular law 
of each settlement. There are abundance 
of other opinions to the same effect, in all 
of which the only question has been, who 
were aliens and who were subjecto; not 
what the rights or disabilities of aliens 
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were, which have been considered too clear 
for decision. But I know none in which 
the doctrine is more clearly or explicitly 
contained, than in that which 1 have cited, 
and which I the rather quote, because 1 
think that Mr. Chalmers, in his very valua- 
ble argument which follows it, and which 
support the same views, has not done jus- 
tice to the distinctness and strength of Sir 
Fletcher Norton’s opinion, when he says 
(i6. p. 388), ** the bill which he advised, 
for quieting doubts, was never passed, per- 
haps, never proposed, as wiser men than 
Norton probably considered such advice as 
weak, the law being clear.** I confess 1 
cannot read Sir Fletcher Norton’s opinion 
and recommendation as conveying any 
doubt as to the point of question ; it Is 
clear to me, that the bill he recommended 
was a bill for the benefit of aliens, who 
did not come within the protection of the 
treaty or statute referred to, supported en- 
tirely on grounds of justice or policy, and 
quite free from any consideration of ex- 
isting doubts in law. It refers, as I un- 
derstand it, entirely to aliens who had re- 
sorted or tvere about to resort to the settle- 
ments, after their acquisition by the crown 
of England. 

Treating it then as clear, that it is in- 
consistent with the sovereignty of the 
crown, that an alien should hold land in 
its dominions, it must follow that the 
crow'n must have the means of preventing 
him from doing so. The only remaining 
questions on this part of the case, and 1 
confess it is the only one which seems to 
me to have much of difficulty, is to ascer- 
tain how this prevention is to .take place. 
The right to prevent depends on the sove- 
reignty, and is general : the mode of pre- 
venting may depend upon particular law, 
and it is accordingly different under the 
civil law of England. This, Hlackstone 
says, in the scmtence immediately follow- 
ing that already cited : wherefore *' (that 
is, by reason of inconsistency with the 
sovereignty), “ by the civil law, such 
contracts were also made void ; but the 
prince had no such advantage of forfei- 
ture thereby, as with us in England.** 

It is difficult to conceive any manner in 
which the disability of an alien to hold 
lands could be enforced, except one of 
those mentioned in the above passage ; the 
avoiding the contract for their purchase, 
or the declaring their forfeiture when pur- 
chased. Now it seems to roe impossible 
to hold, that the contract is avoided by the 
sovereignty of the crown ; to do so, would 
be to intn^uce a material alteration in the 
law of contracts between parties, which I 
,have already stated to remain unafifected 
by mere conquest, and an alteration going 
beyond the evil it seeks to remedy : for it 
acts on the sellers as well as the purchaser ; 
It forces him to retain his lands and return 
the purchase-money, instead of merely 
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preventing the alien from holding. On 
the other band, by holding the doctrine of 
forfeiture, by asserting that the alien can 
purchase only for the benefit of the crown, 
the remedy is confined to the evil. The 
conclusion might, perhaps, be sufficiently 
supported by treating the remedy as merely 
incidental to the right, by saying vrhcre 
the crown, for the protection of its sove- 
reignty, had a right to prevent the holding 
of land by an alien, it must introduce, in 
the absence of others, its own means of 
prevention, and thus that, independently 
of any general introduction of the English 
law, this particular head of it would be 
introduced. But there are other argu- 
ments on which, as it appears to me, the 
same conclusion may be satisfactorily sus- 
tained. If the contract is not to be de- 
clared void, there must be a declaration of 
forfeiture to secure the rights of the crown, 
and the only question is, to whom that 
fo feiture is to accrue ? Now, the for. 
feiture must surely accrue to the party ag- 
grieved by its cause ; and a forfeiture by 
subtraction of allegiance, ns in the case of 
alien tenure, must go to the crown, from 
whom that allegiance is substracted, just 
as a forfeiture by non-payment of the land 
revenue goes to the Company, from wfiotn 
the revenue is substracted. The two cases 
seem exactly analogous, for, according to 
the doctrine of ** Freeman v. Fairlie,** the 
Company or the Government have only a 
power of seizure for the non-payment of 
a tribute^ not a right to resume a posses- 
sion originally vested in them for the non- 
payment of a rent; and, in conformity 
with this distinction, the great question has 
always been, not whether the land belong- 
ed to the Government, who have been 
admitted to have only this tributary right, 
but whether it belonged to the zemindar 
or to the ryot. 

1 treat the question, therefore, as clear 
of any conflict between the rights of the 
King and of the Company. If any such 
conflict is ever likely to arise, it would pro- 
bably be on an escheat by failure of heirs, 
on which I intimate no opinion when 1 
say, it is intermediate between the two 
cases of alienage and non-payment. With 
respect to (he present case of alienage, 
even if, as has been often contended, the 
Company, by the acquisition of the De. 
wanny, acquired all the laws and rights of 
Government, tliey could only os British 
subjects acquire them, as far as the rights 
of sovereignty were concerned, for the be- 
nefit of the crown, and to (he crown their 
rights and powers would pass, with” all 
tlieir incidents. The Company would re- 
tain the revenue, and the means of de- 
riving it, as their own ; the crown would 
take the sovereignty, and the means of 
rendering it available. If, on the other 
band, the dewanny was a mere collecto- 
rate,* the comparative rights of the Crown 
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and Company would remain the same; 
those of the Crown, indeed, would no Ion. 
ger be derived through the Company, but 
tins would be the only distinction. There 
might, indeed, in that case be a specula, 
tivc and fanciful question between the 
rights of the King of England and of the 
Mogul sovereign ; but that is not a ques. 
tion which could ever be entertained by a 
court either under the king's charter, or the 
functionaries under a Government erected 
by the authority of Parliament. 

This question has been so fully dis- 
cussed in the former decisions upon this 
case, that I have thought it desiral>le to 
express my opinion upon it ; on the prin. 
ciplc, however, already adopted, w'ith 
respect to the land in Calcutta, the above 
will not ascertain any right of the Crown, 
in a cause where it has been avowed not 
to he fully represented ; but will merely 
declare General Martin's incompetence to 
devise land which he was incapable of 
holding. 

There remain the questions ns to the al- 
lowance of interest on the sum appro- 
priated to tlic building of Constantia 
House, and as to the application of the 
money intended for the void or impossible 
legacy in favour of prisoners at laickiiow ; 

Or, 1st. — No reason for allowing inte- 
rest, which might far exceed all that is 
necessary. 

Or, 2(1. — Leckc v. Robinson, and Skey- 
sher r. Nortbeote is conclusive to me, as 
to its falling into the residue. 

^Ir, Justice (irant spoke as follows:— 
Those who heard what fell from me when 
these causes were last before the court, 
will be prepared to expect that I should 
find great difficulty in concurring in any 
order to be made in them, in the .state and 
condition in which they at present stand, 
— and that they must necessarily have re- 
ceived uiy best attention. I cannot agree 
that the question here is one of mere regu- 
larity or irregularity, w'hich might be 
waived by the consent or acquiescence of 
parties, or that it turns upon technicalities. 
It concerns, most materially, the essential 
principles of equity and justice. It is no 
light matter to subject this unfortunate 
estate to further proceedings, at an enor. 
mous expense — it is no J ight matter, when 
I see the array of counsel at the bar before 
me, to permit these causes to proceed un. 
der circumstances, wherein no object can 
be answered but to add to the costs, to 
which it has been already subjected, when 
it is certain that no decree can be pro- 
nounced in these causes which will have 
any validity. (The learned judge then gave 
a brief abstract of the proceedings in the 
causes, from the commencement in 1816 
to the 26th January last, when they were 
set down for hearing.) When they came 
on, the Advocate-gcneral, with whom was 
Mr, Cochrane, appeared for himself, as 1 
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understood, as informant in the first cause 
(entered as third) and defendant in the 
third cause; Mr. Prinsep for Godinot, 
mayor of Lyons, plaintiff in the second 
cause: Mr. Osborne and Mr. Grant for 
Christopher Martin and others, plaintiffs 
in the third cause, and defendants in the 
fourth or cross cause, brou|;ht by the exe. 
cutors against the plaint! S', in the third 
cause. There ivas no appearance for the 
two executors, Palmer and Dcverinc, sole 
defendants in the first and second causes, 
joint-defendants with the Advocate-general 
in tlie third case, and sole plaintiffs in the 
fourth or cross cause. Mr. John Palmer 
being known to have died, and to have 
been huried in Calcutta a few days before, 
and it being stated at the bar and by the 
officers of the court, that Deveriiic was 
believed to have gone to France out of the 
jurisdiction of tlie court, which is assumed 
to have been so on ‘J3d February 1832, 
by the decretal order of that date, and that 
neither of them had appeared in these 
causes for many years, 1 confess being 
very much surprised at the course of pro- 
ceeding proposed. 1 enquired of Mr. 
Advocate.general whether he admitted 
that Palmer was dead, to which he an- 
swered that he did admit it. He neverthe- 
less was prepared, as it sceiiied, to pro- 
ceed on his information, and the learned 
counsel for such of the surviving parties 
as appeared, intimated no desire to stop 
the progress of a suit, in which the two 
only defendants were, one of them dead 
and the other out of the reach of the pro- 
cess of the court ; having no attorney, so 
far as 1 can learn, representing him on 
the record. I declared my opinion, that 
one of the two executors being out of the 
jurisdiction, and not appearing by his soli- 
citor, and the Advocate.general appearing 
not to deny this, and expressly admitting 
that the other executor, the other defend- 
ant, is now dead, Che suit could not pro- 
ceed ; that it had abated by the death of 
the sole executor within the jurisdiction, 
and could not proceed until it was revived. 
Upon which my learned brother, the Chief 
Justice, said that there was no objection 
made for w'ant of parties, and that the 
causes must proceed and my other 
learned brother, Mr. Justice Malkin, said 
that be concurred ; that sitting here he did 
not know that Palmer was dead. 

The cause accordingly proceeded, and 
the counsel were heard, the Advocate-ge- 
neral and Mr. Cochrane on the same side ; 
but for whom they did or could appear, in 
the shape in which these causes stood, it 
was very difficult to say. The Advocate- 
general, informant, expressly on behalf of 
the king, the mayor and community of 
Lyons ; Christopher Martin, an executor, 
who had proved the will in the Preroga- 
live Court of Canterbury, also a legatee, 
and other legatees under the will, all re- 


siding in France ; and the two executors, 
Palmer and Deverine, were the sole per- 
sons who were, or ever had been, parties to 
these causes. Tiie corporation of the East- 
India Company were not, and never had 
been parties : and the Advocate-general 
could not appear for them, unless they 
had been admitted to appear gratis for their 
interest, or been made parties, of which 
there is no trace in tlie proceeding. To 
my surprise, the Advocate-general did not 
claim the lands of the testator on behalf 
of the crown. 1 asked if the Advocate- 
general appeared on behalf of the Crown, 
as informant, how it happened that he 
did not appear to claim these lands on be- 
half of the Crown? and if he did not, or 
could not appear on behalf of the Crown, 
how the information could remain on the 
record ? To these questions 1 obtained 
no answer. The Advocate-general pro- 
ceeded to state that there was no Alien 
l^aw in India. 

]\Ir. jridiyiicatc.p^enernl here interrupted 
Mr. Justice Grant ; “ My Lord, I could 
not have said there is no Alien Law in 
India; 1 have always contended the Alien 
Law docs extend to India.*' 

Mr. .Justice Gran/.— Mr. Advocate-ge- 
neral. 1 may have mistaken your w'ords ; 
hut it Is so in my notes, and they arc 
usually pretty accurate. Of course, 1 
took you only to mean with reference to 
the matter in hand. Bn? the ni)tc 1 made 
was this : No Alien Law in India. If 
there is, then not the Crown, hut the East- 
India Company, ought to take advantage 
of it. Whole exercise of sovereignty is 
delegated. Escheats form a part" 1 
may possibly have mistaken your expres- 
sioiis, but it is certain that the Advocate- 
general, then being the advocate for the 
Crown, and the East. India Company no 
parties in the suit, maintained with great 
zeal and ability that the testator's lands, if 
they did escheat, escheated not to the Crown 
but to the East-lndiu Company. Whether 
the Advocate-general really appeared for 
the king, under the existing decree of the 
court, is very difficult to say. 1 do not 
mean to say whether, by law, the Advo- 
cate-general has, or has not, the right and 
duty to appear for the King in a suit of 
this nature, or whether this is a question 
of difficulty or not ; 1 think the court, by 
the decree of 23d February 1832, has de- 
creed that lie does not, t. e, 1 presume 
that be cannot^ though how it was possible 
so to decree in a cause, the basis and foun- 
dation of which is nothing else than an 
information, hied by the Advocate-gene- 
ral, for and on behalf of his Majesty King 
George the Third, at and by the relation 
of John Martin Wickens, *— which has 
been going on ever since 29th June 1816, 
in which there have been many decretal 
orders which stand on the record unre- 
scinded, and which, notwithstanding what 
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was so decreed in February 1832, was not 
stopped by the court for want of parties, 
but under that decree, in pursuance of 
orders made by it, has been going on ever 
since, and is now proceeding as if all were 
quite regular, — it is, certainly, very diffi. 
cult to understand. But it is equally diffi- 
cult to put upon the terms of this decretal 
order, any other construction. 

The decree distinguishes between the 
lands in and out of Calcutta, within the 
provinces subject to the presidency of 
Fort William. As to the first, it says, 
that the testator, being an alien, they could 
not pass by his will. As to the second, 
that there were not the proper parties, nor 
sufficient evidence to enable the court to 
determine whether they could pass by the 
will. As to evidence, it is difficult to see 
what other evidence was wanting, it being 
ascertained that, according as the court has 
decrec^d, that the testator was an alien, 
and that the lands were situated, in what 
is called the Mofiissil. As to want of 
parties, the decree explains its meaning. 
At least, I tliink it contains sufficient to 
shew what was meant in the next sentence, 
giving as a reason for what it is about to 
do, ** inasmuch as the Attorney-general of 
our Lord the King is not resident within 
the jurisdiction of this court, and there is 
no party to these suits wlio has made any 
claim to any of the said lands, &c. on the 
part and behalf of the Crown and then 
it orders that a receiver be appointed, &c. 
I do not say that this is very explicit, for 
it seems to imply that some other party to 
these suits, not being the Attorney-general, 
might have made a claim on the part of the 
Crown, which 1 tliink can only have been 
meant of the Advocate-general. But then, 
if the Advocate-general has merely neg- 
lected his duty, what has the non-residence 
of the Attorney-genera] within the juris- 
diction to do with the matter? There is 
nothing in the 53d Geo. 111. c. 155, giv- 
ing the Advocate-general such powers as 
he possesses, where the rights of the Crown 
are concerned, which makes them in any 
way dependant upon the Attorney- general. 
What the court might be bound to do in 
discharge of its constant duty to the Crown, 
upon any such case of breach of his duty 
to the Crown, committed by the Advocate, 
general, 1 give no opinion. It were very 
unbecoming in me to suppose such a case, 
and as long as the office is in the hands 
that now hold it, I am very sure, it is im- 
possible that it can intentionally happen ; 
but if tbe case were to happen, if the Ad- 
vocBte*general baa the right and duty, 
under the statute, to appear for the Crown, 
tbe objection would not be for want of 
parties $ but that tbe Crown, a party, was 
betrayed by its officer. 

Tbe decree, however, says that there 
are not the proper parties, and it seems to 
intimate, that if the Attorney-general were 


in Calcutta, the defect might be cured. 1 
must, therefore, take the decree of 1832, 
as purporting that the Advocate-general 
either does not or cannot represent the in- 
terests of the crown upon this occasion. 1 
do not say whether this finding of the court 
is right or wrong, but 1 find it, as I un- 
derstand this decree, so decreed ; and 
this is a decree upon further directions. I 
do not know how this can be reversed, if 
it be wrong, except upon a re-hearing ; 
and until this be done, 1 take it that no- 
thing which is aifainst ike Joundation rf 
that decree C’Mi be done. 1 find it decrc^ 
that the interests of tbe crown are most 
materially concerned in the causes before 
tlie court. . I am aware that this decretal 
order of February 1832 is very difficult 
to reconcile with the decretal order of 2d 
November 1816, which was pronounced 
expressly in the cause Strcttel, Advocate- 
general, for and on behalf of his Majesty 
King George the Third, at the relation of 
John Martin Wickens r. Palmer and De- 
verine/* before cither of the bills in the 
two other original causes were filed, and 
tliat of the l6th August 18 ID, which con- 
solidates tliis cause with the other two, and 
expressly recognizes the account taken in 
it between the Advocate-general, as such 
informant, on behalf of the King and the 
executors, and make the parties to the 
other suite parties to this account, they 
consenting. These decrees are express 
judicial recognitions of the right and duty 
of the Advocate-general, appointed by the 
East- India Company, to appear in this 
cause, and for and on behalf of the King. 
And whether the judgtnents be in this re- 
spect right or wrong, they stand upon tlic 
record unaltered and unreversed. Then 
comes, upon the 23d February 1832, a 
decretal order, which, notwithstanding 
this, finds that the said Advocate- general 
cannot and does not appear in this cause 
for and on behalf of the King. I cannot 
reconcile these decrees, which most cer- 
tainly, standing on the same record in the 
same cause, are utterly repugnant, and 
cannot stand together. But 1 do not know 
any way by which any of them may be 
reversed or altered, except upon a re-hear- 
ing. There is no way that 1 am acquaint- 
ed with of altering the record except re- 
cently for errors of tbe officer in engrossing 
or in miscasting, but upon re-hearing, or 
if the decree is enrolled, upon bill of re- 
view. And how am I to know when the 
court has decreed one thing, and so re- 
corded its decree in 1819 and 1819, and 
has decreed the direct reverse and so re- 
corded its decree in 1832, which is the de- 
cree that ought to be rescinded and ex- 
punged from the record, unless upon re- 
hearing the cause? And one main ground 
for a bill of review is error apparent on the 
record. Although, therefore, I think this 
decree of 1823, in this particular, could 
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not be regularly or validly pronounced, as 
being repugnant to former decrees in the 
cause standing unreversed, I do not think 
there is any way in which this can be de- 
clared upon motion or petition, or ex pro~ 
prio motu of the judges, or otherwise 
than upon re-hearing, or a bill of review 
or appeal. But therein stands a decree 
that there arc not the proper parties to the 
causes, that there is not before the court the 
proper officers to represent and protect the 
interests of the crown, and that these are 
largely concerned. What then ought to 
follow? That the causes do stand over. 
It may have been right enough, with one 
executor out of the jurisdiction and the 
other adjudged insolvent, to appoint a re- 
ceiver, and to have the monpy paid into 
court for the safety of the prbperty, there to 
wait till the proper parties should be before 
the court, and, till upon a re-hearing the 
decrees finding that they were should be re- 
versed, if they ought to be reversed. But 
I think it much to be lamented that the 
court did not stop here, but should have 
proceeded to refer it to the master to make 
enquiries, which, as I think, could not 
but be nugatory, — and to frame a report 
which, in my opinion, must be waste- 
paper, upon the very shewing of its own 
decree, and to make decrees upon sundry 
matters not referred to the master, which 
for the same reason, as it appears to me, 
could not be otherwise than utterly irre- 
gular, and without any possible legal 
benefit to any one. 

For the mayor and community of 
Lyons, I have said that Mr. Frinsep ap- 
peared. For Christopher Martin and the 
other legatees, and some of the next of 
kill of the testators, Mr. Osborne and Mr. 
Grant appeared. For the two executors, 
the most essentially necessary parties of 
any, no one at all appeared, and for the 
reason which 1 have mentioned, that one 
of them was out of the jurisdiction, and 
had not appeared in these causes for many 
years, and that the other was dead. But 
it is now admitted that Mr. Deverine, 
who had been living out of the jurisdic- 
tion, is dead also. [The llegistrar said : 
** £ believe, my lord, he died about the 
year 18:}0.'*] Administration has been 
applied for, and we have granted it to the 
nearest of kin of Mr. Palmer, tlie other 
executor. I was of opinion that the ad- 
mission at the bar, of the counsel for the 
plaintiff, of the death of a necessary de- 
fendant, was sufficient to compel the court 
to hold that the cause had abated. And I 
have never heard, or read, of any evidence 
being gone into upon the subject, after 
such admission. Nor can I conceive a 
case, in which any thing more could be 
necessary, than the information of the 
counsel or solicitors, unless some extraor- 
dinary mystery hung over an event usually 
notorious to all the surviving parties, and 
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the neighbourhood where the deceased 
parties have resided. If the suit has 
abated, the court has no longer jurisdic- 
tion in that suit, till it is revived by sup- 
plying the defect from want of parties, 
and it is parsjudicis to see that he has ju- 
risdiction. But now w'e are in a difterent 
situation ; we have it upon the records of 
our court that Palmer is dead, and admi- 
nistration granted of his effects. 

Iderethen we are in this position. The 
Advocate-general, whose predecessor filed 
the first bill in these consolidated causes in 
the year 1816, on the part of the Crown, 
as informant ; and who now desires to ap. 
pear, in virtue of his office and of the sta- 
tute, in that character; tlie King beinga 
necessary party, both as parens jMiiriee, and 
as having a patrimonial interest in right of 
his crown, has been decreed by the court 
not to represent the Crown, by virtue of 
his offica of Advocate-general, in these 
causes ; and that there is nobody here who 
does or can appear on the part of the King. 
The Advocate-general, therefore, is out of 
court. We have no informant plaintifi* in 
the first cause, and according to this, never 
had. The first cause, therefore, never had 
any legitimate existence. It has been de- 
creed to have been a suppositious birth ; 
but, however this may be, it certainly has, 
according to this decree, no legitimate ex- 
istence now. In the second cause, there 
were only two defendants, the two execu- 
tors, and they arc both dead, and the cause 
has not been revived against their repre- 
sentatives. Tliat cause, therefore, has to. 
tally abated, and no proceedings can be 
bad in that. In tlie third cause, the Advo- 
cate-general lias been decreed to have no 
persona standi injudicio, and the two exe- 
cutors are dead, so that there are no defen- 
dants in that cause. The fourth cause is a 
cross cause, brought by (he said two execu- 
tors, the only plaintiffs, who, as I have said, 
are both dead, besides which, there has 
l)een no replication ever filed in that cause; 
so that this cause has never been in a state 
in which any order could be made. 

The three first form the consolidated 
causes in which it is proposed we should 
decree, i, e. in the first without any plain- 
tiff or any defendant, and in the other two 
%vithout any defendant. This is not a 
question of regularity or irregularity, or 
of particular persons, whether by the rules 
of the court they are or are not necessary 
parties. Upon such questions, if I had 
the misfortune to differ from the majority 
of the court, I should feci myself bound 
by the decision of the court, and it would 
be niy duty, if the cause went on, to give 
my best attention and assistance to the 
decision of it. But in this case, where it 
appears to me that the court has no juris- 
diction, not because it has not some or all 
the necessary parties before it, about which 
there may sometimes be a difference of 
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opinion, but tliat in one cause there are 
no jHMrfitSt according to what has been de- 
crecMl; and in the two others there are 
plaintiffs, but no defendant ; and tliat, 
therefore, there is in truth no cause at all 
before tlie court, for there can be no cause 
nor judicial proceeding w'ithout two par. 
ties, plaintiff and defendant, and a judge, 
and where there are not two parties there 
can be no judge. Being in this case of this 
opinion, it follows, that 1 ought not to 
take any further part in this proceeding. 

I have expressed no opinion upon the 
question, whether the Advocate- general 
does or does not here, under the statute, 
represent the King to the same extent, and 
in the same manner, as the Attorney-gene, 
ral in England. It is not necessary to 
decide that in these causes, till the ques- 
tion shall be moved upon a re-hcaring, 
when the suit is revived, if the parties 
when there shall be parties to it, are so ad- 
vised ; but I think it proper that I should 
state one thing, upon which I have no 
doubt, namely, that supposing the Advo- 
catc-general of the East- India Company 
to have that representation to its fullest ex- 
tent, he cannot at tlie same time represent, 
or be counsel for, both the King and the 
Company, where they have conflicting in. 
terests. No counsel can appear for con- 
flicting parties. He must make his elec, 
tion. If his duty to the Company is pa. 
ramount to that to the King, then he must 
elect accordingly, and the cause must stand 
over till some one shall lie duly appointed 
who may appear for the King. If, on the 
contrary, he appears for the King, with 
the leave of the Company, and the Com- 
pany have an essential interest in the suit, 
it must stand over till the Company shall 
be made a party, and appoint some one 
else as their counsel, 

Whether, after appearing here upon the 
record, as informant on the part of the 
Crown, supposing the Advocate-general 
to be authorized so to do, he can with- 
draw himself from that character, in order 
to appear for the C'ompany, where their in- 
terests conflict, is another question ; but I 
am very clear, that, in this case, the es- 
cheat, if it falls at all, must fall to the 
King, unless there are peculiar circum- 
stances arising out of the grant made to 
the Company or Government of India, 
which vest it in th * Company instead of 
the Crown. He cannot appear on the part 
and behalf of the Crown to argue against 
the interests of the Crown, in favour of 
those of the Company, under this grant. 
In this case, the corporation having the 
local and delegated government, and pre- 
tending to rights limiting or supcrsiMling 
the prerogative, by virtue of a grant from 
tile King in Parliament, or otherwise, and 
by virtue of such rights, pretending to an 
inlereflt in the estate of the testator, the 
adminiscfation of which was under adju- 
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dication in thise causes before they abated, 
ought to have been a party, and to have 
appeared, by their own counsel, totally dis- 
tinct from the counsel for the Crown, tp 
contest with the Crown its claims against 
the Crown ; but it never can be contended, 
that its Advocate-general, or any other 
person on its behalf, can take upon him- 
self to decide whether he shall claim a 
right which is In dispute for the King, or 
whether he shall not rather claim it for 
the Company. But where the King and 
the Company have both interests to be 
heard in any suit, and their interests, as in 
the present case, are conflicting, they must 
both be made parties, and contest their 
rights in the King's court, as the King 
and other cA'poration would contest them 
in any other suit ; for there is nothing 
more certain, than that the corporation of 
the East-lndia Company, under its dele- 
gated poivcrs, whether of government or 
now of legislation, cannot, through any 
of its officers, or by any means whatever, 
assume to itself any part, the most mi- 
nute, of the prerogative of the Crown, be- 
yond what has l)een specially gr.'inted coit, 
or in any way limit or infringe upon that 
prerogative which resides inalienably, 
though capable of being tetriporarily com- 
municated, in the person of the King, in 
trust for the preservation of the rights and 
liberties of his people; the adjudicating 
upon whidi prerogative, in all cases, and 
the giving elTect to it, according to law, 
be bath wholly and exclusively devolved 
upon judgi’K, commissioned directly by 
himself, who are, therefore, bound to see, 
in all casew that come before them, that the 
rights of the prerogative, whether patri- 
monial or other, that may come into ques- 
tion in jiidgiiienr, are duly advocated by 
those to whom this duty has been, or may 
be, assigned by the King. And he is 
very ignorant of the laws and constitution 
of England, who thinks that the least part 
of the ancient and legal prerogative of the 
Crown can be invaded with safety to the 
liberty of the subject. 

1 think it right, also, to say, that the de- 
cretal order of 23d February 1832, is one 
in which I cannot concur ; that I think it 
a decretal order to which it was and is im- 
possible to give effect, consistently, in my 
opinion, with the best established and best 
known rules of a court of equity ; that 
there is hardly any part of it in which I 
can agree, except that which says, that the 
report of the late master is exceptionable ; 
though even with this it would be difficult, 
it having been confirmed, as I see stated, 
by consent, to deal, unless by the like 
consciit; and that if tlie objection arising 
from there being at present no panics to 
the suit, but such as are all on one side, 
there being nobody to defend the estate 
itself, or against whom a decree can be 
made, nor that will assert the rights of the 
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Crown, nor that has any right to assert the 
rights of the CoiDpany, in whose favour no 
decree could be made, in the shape the 
cause had acquired* before it abated ; that 
if th^ objecdons were removed, 1 could 
not concur in any order tending to give 
effect to this decretal order. But, in my 
opinion, before another step can be taken, 
consistently with equity, the cause being 
first rendered complete by the introduction 
of the necessary parties, must be opened 
up by general petition of rehearing, and, 
being carefully examined from the begin- 
ning, upon the established rules of courts 
of equity, freed from the errors and de- 
fects which, I am sorry to say, have in- 
fected and disgraced them, from the de. 
cretal order of 2d December f822, down- 
wards. Being of opinion, that the court 
cannot lawfully or equitably take any pro- 
ceedings in these causes in their present 
state, it is unnecessary that I sliould ob. 
serve upon the particulars of the decretal 
order of February 1832, or of the Mas- 
ter’s Report. Indeed, it would be incon- 
sistent with my opinion, — that there is no 
cause at present before me,— to do so. 

1 have only to request of the Registrar, 
if he marks my presence at the causes be- 
ing called bn, that he will note that I am 
no party to the order which is about to be 
made. 

Tt seems to me strange to cite authori- 
ties to justify my declaration of the law in 
matters which 1 consider so plain and well 
established as the following propositions: 

1st. That the executor is a necessary 
party to a suit which concerns the adminis- 
tration of his testator’s estate, and that no 
such suit can proceed without him. For 
this I refer to 1 Kq. Ca. Ab. 73, and the 
modern case of * Lowe v, Farley,* 2 Mad. 
101, and cases cited in both. 

2d. That where a suit was abated, the 
consent of parties can enable the court to 
perforin any further act, whether by pro- 
cess, order, or decree, except to pay money 
out of court, or do some merely collateral 
thing, until the suit is revived. For this 
1 refer to ‘ Wharam v. Broughton,* 1 Ves. 
senr. 181, and * Beard v. £. Fowes,’ 2 
Ves. senr. 399. 

3d. That no decretal order can be re- 
versed, except upon re-hearing, bill of re- 
view or appeal, and that nothing can be 
done which is against the foundations of 
such decree until it is reversed. For this 
I refer to 1.5 Ves. 75, 1 Ves. jun. 93, and 
the Prac. Reg. 356. I refer to the origi- 
nal book, which is a book of authority ; 
but, 

4th. That, although where a decree, 
signed and enrolled, is capable of being 
executed by the ordinary process of the 
court, whatever its iniquity may be. the 
court, till it is reversed, is bound to assist 
it with its process, that it may have its due 
effect by ordinary forms ; for in this the 
Asiat,Joum, N.S. Vol.21. No.83. 


conscience of tbe present judge is not con- 
cerned, because it is not his act, but ra- 
ther his sufferance, and it is truly a merely 
ministerial act, for which he is not respon- 
sible ; yet that, where even a decree, signed 
and enrolled, requires a further judicial 
act, as a new decree, to have the execution 
of such former decree; and much more 
must this be so where it is a decretal 
order, remaining merely interlocutory, 
which requires a further decree to carry it 
into execution. This obllgeth the court to 
examine the grounds of the first decree, 
before they make the same decree again ; 
and there this court desiretli to be excused 
in making it its own act to build upon 
such ill foundations, and charging its own 
conscience with promoting an apparent in. 
justice ; and for this I refer to ‘ Lawrence 
V, Berny,* 2 llcp. in Chy. 127. 

The prior decision of the full Court, in 
1832, went a great way towards under- 
mining the whole of the titles to real 
property held by Kiiropcans and other 
Christians within the limits of Calcutta; 
for it established the novel position, that 
the alien law of England took effect within 
Calcutta itself; consequently, that all real 
property which had ever, for two or three 
generations back, been in the hands of an 
alien-born, was tlie property of the Crown ; 
and that the present possessors could not 
only make no good title to a purchaser or 
lender, hut mi^ht be ousted of the property 
and made responsible for the past rents 
and profits, whenever the Crown should 
be minded to claim. The question, as to 
whether the same law applied to lands 
situated within the Company’s territories, 
but beyond the local limits of the several 
presidcMicies, was left to be further argued; 
Sir Charles Grey, then Chief Justice, 
intimating a strong opinion against such 
extension. That question has, by the 
present judgment of the Court, been at 
length disposed of by a decision in the 
affirmative : and the alien law of England 
is now, for the first time, we believe, 
judicially pronounced to have been in 
operation throughout the whole of the 
Company’s territories, since the charter of 
1773 at all events, if not since the grant 
of the Dewanny. It is a curious coin- 
cidence, that this prerogative right of the 
Crown, founded as it is on the old feudal 
institutions, should now, for the first time, 
be promulgated by the superior King’s 
Courts, at the very monieiit when tbe local 
legislature is declaring principles directly 
opposite, and doing its utmost to banish 
English law altogether from the'Conipany’s 
territories, as a mere usurper, that never 
had any right there whatever, even in 
respect of the natural-born subjects of 
Great Britain. If it be a true maxim, 
that a house divided against itself cannot 
stand, this unseemly conflict of opinions 

(S) 
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and principles of action betokens a speedy 
downfall, either of the King's Courts, tliat 
dare to fly in the face of the legislative, or 
of the legislative, that has declared war 
against the system of law they are bound 
to administer. And, to say the truth, if 
the issue of the contest were to depend 
upon the result of this single question, the 
legislative would not only have the wishes 
of the Christian classes of the community 
in its favour, but political expedience and 
justice towards individuals would militate 
on their side. For, if tfic'hiw l)e as now 
pronounced, no grant of lands in the 
provinces made by any of the Company's 
governments since 1773, in favour of an 
alien*born, whatever his services or preten- 
sions, can avail against the royal prero- 
gative ; even although descent or alienation 
may have occurred. And, inasmuch as 
this delegi'ited authority cannot pretend to 
any right of naturalization or denization, 
there is no means by which this paramount 
claim of the Crown can be avoided or 
abrogated. If ever there were an occa*iion 
which called for interference of the local 
legislative, or which could justify even an 
excess of its powers, this beyond all doubt 
is such an occasion. Thousands of titles 
would be quieted, contracts preserved 
inviolate, public and private faith kept 
w'ith honest and innocent purchasers and 
their heirs, by a simple ** Be it enacted," 
which should set the question at rest, by 
either declaring all real property to be of 
leasehold tenure, as suggested in the 
minute of Lord William Bentinck, or by 
confirming all titles of a certain standing, 
and prescribing some positive rule for the 
future. We call for such an exertion on 
its part, to rescue thousands from difficulty 
or ruin. There is nothing in the way but 
prerogative. Now then by this test let 
the courage of our legislative be tried. 
They have boldly trampled down, in the 
appeal-rescinding Act, express provisions 
of the British Parliament ; and that without 
any urgent or evident necessity to warrant 
them in the experiment. Let us see, 
whether they will deal with the King's 
prerogative in the same free and easy 
manner. Without pretending to the spirit 
of prophecy, we will venture to predict, 
that tlie strongest remonstrance, on the 
score of usage, of justice, and of expe- 
dience, will not induce those, who have in 
more instances than one set parliamentary 
authority at defiance, to brave the phantom 
prerogative, which this decision has con- 
jured up to fright us from our proprieties. 
—Co/* Coy§r.f May 17. 

Insolvxnt Debtors' Court, April 9. 

The Court was occupied for several 
hours in the examination of Mr. J. G. 
Gordon, with regard to the sale of ce/oiin 
Company's paperi*, under directions from 
tlie trustees for Mrs. Colonel Geddes, in 


October, 1839, and the remittances in 
which the proceeds were sent bpine. The 
examination was in many respects similar 
to that of Mr. Storm, about a year since 
in the Insolvent Court, on behalf of Mr. 
J. J. Suthc/land. 

A dividend of three per cent, was 
declared in the estate of Alexander and 
Co., and of fifty per cent, in that of W. 
F. Clarke. 

May 7. 

K&taic ^ Fcrffussoii and Co.— Sir Jl, 
Malkin made an order to-day on the Bank 
PetitiuH to be allowed to prove for the 
sum of Sa. Rs. 6,52^\56 upon the estate 
of Fergusson and Co.y granting the whole 
prayer of the petition. This claim is the 
net balance due to the Bank, afte? bringing 
to account the value obtained for the 
factories pledged to it ; end being a debt 
for which the threa firms of Fergusson 
and Co., Mackintosh and Co., and Crut- 
tenden and Co., arc jointly liable, dividends 
will bv taken on thz whole Riiiount from 
each of their estates to the extent of the 
entire sum, if in the aggregate their divi- 
dends should amount to 100 per cent. 

INFANT SCHOOLS. 

Infant schools are represented to be 
making a rapid progress amongst the na- 
tives, and file want of tutors with the re- 
quisite qualifications, is severely felt; but 
still more the want of funds. 

AEBUNCXATION OF HINDUISM. 

The following 9s the renunciation of 
Hinduism referred to in p. G1 : — 

** We, the undersigned Hindoos, make 
the following declaration of our having 
renounced Hinduism. Having received a 
liberal education at Mr. Hare's school, 
and, being freed from the prejudices and 
superstitions of our countrymen, we had 
long renounced Hinduism, and begun to 
act according to our principles. This dis- 
pleased our relations to such a degree, 
that they began to persecute us. Appre- 
hending some injuries would be committed 
on our persons, and other dangers, from 
the rage of bigotry, we have q^aped from 
our houses, and are living at present in a 
place where, we think, we are perfectly 
secure. Perceiving that our relations are 
still in pursuit of us, with the intention 
of dragging us home, we beg leave to in- 
form them, that we liave determined to 
return no more to their caste ; and, as we 
have taken food ‘ which is forbidden in 
Hinduism, and that with men who are 
called by them MIechas, we request them 
to desist from giving trouble either to 
themselves or to us. 

** Dwarkevnautu Banbrjea. 

Gofaudchunder Muter. 

“ Calcutta, Aprils, 1836.” 

A writer in the Calcutld Courier, com- 
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menting upon this renunciation, observes ; 
** But, a philosophical mind will not be 
satisfied at the bare intimation of their 
abandonment of the Hindu religion; it 
will be apt to inquire further, and to know 
more of the effects resulting from this 
change in their religious principles. There 
is, unfortunately, not a syllable in their 
declaration as to the form of religion 
which tliey must have been naturally in- 
duced to adopt in prtfer€*nce t«i that which 
they publicly declare to have forsaken, 
'llie system of education now imparted in 
the Hindu College, and other similarly 
useful institutions, to thousands of the na- 
tive children, on whose judgments the re- 
generation of benighted India is, in a great 
measure, admittecl tf> depend, is lament- 
ably defective in a spiritual point of view. 
In the course of a very few short years, 
the minds of young Ilindiis are reared 
with a thorough Englisli education, and 
stored witli all the beauties of Shakspeare 
.•^nd our drst-ratc tragic and comic writers. 
They are also endowed with a knowledge 
of Ilume'sand Smollett's History of Eng- 
land, and of the six eleiaieiitary books of 
Euclid; hut, of the pure morality taught 
ill th« works of llie Evangelists, nothing, 
— ho it said to our shame,— -nothing is im- 
parted to the all-devouring mindt» of the 
eager Hindu students. Hence the state of 
suspense, doubt, and atlieistical scepti- 
cism, in which they are imperceptibly 
placed by their misguided tienefactors and 
ill-directed instructors. They do not retnaiii 
Hindus, it is true; but they also do not 
become Christians ! Athei'^ts, IXust^-., So- 
cinians, Pyrrhonians, Stoicaiis, Epicu- 
reans, are the denominations into which 
the thousands of these Aleves arc allowed to 
be branched, and licentiously stiread their 
heterogeneous principles among their un- 
educated young brethren. Hindus they 
renounce to be ! Christians they are not ! 
They profess a strange kind of chaotic re- 
ligion, and participate in the tenets of a 
certain Eastern sect called Panj-masa- 
liesP 


STEAM- COMMUNICATION PETITION. 

No petition from India ever received 
nearly so many signatures, 3,542 ; and 
perhaps no petition ever received more 
unanimity of support from the local autho- 
rities, than the petition respecting steam - 
communication at this presidency. The 
Commander-in-chief signed it, so did 
three other members of council, all the 
three judges of the Supreme Court, four 
of the sudder judges, all the members of 
the public boards ; in short, with excep. 
tion of three or four individuals, we find 
upon the list the names of all the heads of 
departments, of all the government func- 
tionaries of any standing in Calcutta. — 
Cal. Cour. 


UTATE or MACEINTOSH AND CO. 

Abstract of Receipts and Disbursements 
appertaining to the Estate of Mackin- 
tosh and Co., for February and Marcli 
1836. 

Receipt*. 

Cash balance 31st Jan 4,52,331 

Sales of Indigo I,;i3.(i1 1 

Ditto of Landed Property 24,327 

Ditto of Steamer Vwrbcs. in part of Sa. 

Us. 1,1U,00U .'KMIOU 

Ditto of Government Notes 11,813 

Steamer Forben hire realized 

Rents of Landed Property 2,fM8 

Recoveries from Life insurance 12,7^ 

Refund of Payments in anticipation of 

Dividends 725 

Capt. Gordon’s Remittance for Madeira 

sold Jin 

Interest realized 281 

Remittances from Dr. Constituents 1,77,83^1 


Sa. Rs. . . 8,.'i.5,U48 


I)i/tburtement». 

Advances for manufacture of Indigo • > • • 

Steamer Forbes 

Assessments, Durwan’s wrgos. Ate. for 

Landed Property 

I.ife Insiiraiico Premiums 

Law Charges 

Office Establishment 

Smith. Elder, andCu.’8 Bill for a Case 

of Stationery 

Incidental Expenses 

Refund to C'reditors of sums realized 

since the failure 

Dividends paid 


20,879 

9,096 

256 

1,356 

1.504 

2,531 

872 

107 

452 

5.6n,018 


Sa. Rs. . . 6,06.071 


Cash iE hand in Union Bunh 2,48,977 


Sa, Rs. • • 8,55,048 


Afemor/tniiunt. 

Government Securities- • Sa. Rs l,7f>0 

Unre.'ilized Acceptances 7*‘»»093 

Cash Balance Sz in Union Bank, 2.48,077 


Sa.R& .. 3.25,770 


Abstract of Receipts and Disbursements 
appertaining to this Estate, for April 
1836, as filed by the Assignees. 

Receipts. 

Cash Balance 31st March 2,48.977 

Sale of a house at Burdwan 2,000 

Ditto Indigo Factory 1,914 

Ditto of the Steamer Forbes, in part of 

.Sa. Rs. 1,10,000 66,000 

Ditto of Wines and Liquors. 238 

Kents of Landed Property 2.048 

Recoveries from Life Insurance 7»900 

Remittances from Dr. Constituents 21,289 


Sa. Rs- .. 3,49,466 


Disbursements. 

Advances for manufacture of Indigo .... 12,840 

Life Insurance Premiums l.lOfI 

Steamer Forbes 85 

Office Estoblishmcnts • 865 

Incidental Expenses 71 

Durwan’s Wages, Ate. for Landed Pro- 
perty 38 

Dividends paid .53,595 

£ 68,603 

Cash in hand and in Union Bank ...... 8,80,863 

Sa. Rs. • • 3,49.466 


Memoramlum. 

Unrealized Acceptances 59,565 

Cash Balance, and in Union 
Bank 2,80,863 


Sa. Rs. • • 3,40.428 
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BSTATK OF COLVIN AND CO. 

Statement of Transactions of the Assignee 
of the Estate of Colvin and Co., A'om 
Ist to 31st March 1836. 

Receipts. 

Balance per last month’s Statement .... U,4S0 

Outstanding debts recovered 19,7S9 

Refund of Advances on Dividend 7»7(f7 

Sale of Factories 24,691 

Sale of Indigo 30,371 

Sale of Office Furniture 16 

Sale of Company’s Paper, Sa.Rs. 2,8G0 . 2,770 


Sa. Rs. . . 9!),635 


Payments. 

Advances for Indigo 

Dividends paid to Creditors 

Printing, dec. Charges 

Assessments on Houses 

Postages for January 

Surplus Iteceipts refunded 

Refund on account of Money borrowed. 
Balance 


17,693 

63,f»4 
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38 


10,(XN> 

7.fl61 


Sa. Rs. . . (19,636 


Memorandum. 


Cash in hand 6,969 

Bank of Bengal rm 


Sa. Rs. . . 7.361 


ESTATE OF CRUTTENDEN, MACKILLOF, 
AND CO. 

Abstract of Gash Account for March and 
April 1836^ filed by the Assignee. 
Payments, 

Mortgagees Ac other Obligations paid off, 1 ,91 ,329 

Indigo Advances 1,89,200 

Paid other Proprietors their Share of 

Proceeds of Indigo 17,315 

Claims against late Firm set off with 

Debtors’ Accounts as per Contra 94,373 

Paid off an Annuity secured by Mort- 
gage .5,000 

I.ife Insurance Premium 6,961 

Payment in anticipation of Dividends . . 320 

Assessment and Charges on Landed Pro- 
perty 1,183 

Charges of Parties indebted, &c. to be 

received back 319 

Payments on account Ships Carnatic 

and Fanny - 3,071 

Law Charges 6J15 

'Establishment and Charges 3,067 

Postages and Petty Charges 46 

6,1 LW*!) 

Balance • • 116 


Sa. Rs. .. 6,11,984 


R ece ijts. 

Balance of 29th Feb. 1836 2,362 

Realised from Debtors 34,073 

Ditto by set off per Contra • • • • 94,3/4 

1,28,447 

Landed Property sold 31,664 

Indigo Factory sold 63,000 

Net Proceeds of sundry Articles sold • • 1,109 

Rent Realized . . . .| 11,904 

Money received on Suspense Account, 

to be refunded 5,313 

Drawn from the Union Bank 2,66,196 


Sa. Rs. • • 5fll,g64 


Memorandum. 

Cash in hand 116 

Paid in the Union Bank 1,64,817 

Unreallaed Acceptances 4,27,610 


Sa. Rs. . . 6,92,642 


We leam from the JEnglishman, tliat a 


suit has been instituted in the Supreme 
Court, the object of which is to try the 
alleged liability of a retired partner of this 
firm, on the ground of an achnowledg* 
ment of partnership subsequent to his 
retirement. As the facts, though stated 
to be taken from an affidavit put in during 
the progress of the action in the Court, 
have been charged with inaccuracy, in the 
paper in which they appeared, we think it 
more just to all parties, as well as to the 
public, to await the disclosure of the facts 
in a more authentic shape, when the action 
shall be tried in the Supreme Court. It 
is stated, in the Couriert that the assignee 
of tlie estate has submitted the question of 
liability to Counsel, whose opinion will, 
no doubt, be made public. 


ESTATE OF AI.EXANDKR AND CO. 

Abstract of Recei])ts and Disbursements 
appertaining to this Estate, fur April 
1836, filed by the Assignees. 

Receipts. 

Balance 31 tt March 2,448 

Sale of Indigo Factories 99,392 

Refund of Indigo Advances to Moran and 
Hill, for current year, with Interest- • 76,472 

Ranneegiinge C!olliery 79,945 

Rents of Landed Property 343 

Remittances from Dr. Constituents 22,173 

From the Union Bank 6,77*497 

Deduct paid 1,7».759 

4*98,747 


Sa. Rs. .7 7*61,520 


Disbursements. 

Advances for Manufacture of Indigo- • • • 

Ranneeguage (’nllicry 

Poergunge -Saltpetre (Joncerii 

Law Charges 

Oflice Establishment 

Incidental t^harges . . .^. 

Assessment, Durwan’s Wages, &c. for 

Laiiilcd Property X 

Dividends paid 


38,021 

1,640 

:j(N) 

3,469 

3,(MKi 

60 

70 

7,09,755 


Cash in hand 


7,66,209 

6,311 


Sa. Rs. . • 7.61.520 
Memorandum. 


Cash in hand 6,311 

Ditto in Union Bank 1,64,035 

Government Notes 1,28,800 

Unrealized Acceptances 2,16,311 


Sa. Rs. .. .5,04,467 


ENGLISH EDUCATION IN BURMAH. 

Colonel Burney, the British resident at 
Ava, is a hearty f^rieiid to native improve- 
ment. On his return from Calcutta to 
Ava, he took with him a lithographic press, 
from which, in the presence of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants, he took off impressions 
of printing and writing. Their attention 
was thus excited, and in consequence. 
Col. B. was requested to procure a press 
for the late Wuiigi (a man, in most res- 
pects, very superior to his countrymen), 
and had no doubt but that he should re. 
ceivc similar orders from other noblemen. 
Col. Burney is also a friend to the intro- 
duction of the English langutige, as far 
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as practicable ; and, with this view, made 
arrangements, on his last visit to Calcutta, 
for the publication of Johnson's Dictionary 
in ^English and Burmese, originally com- 
menced by the late Rev. Dr. Price, and 
completed by the Prince of Mekra (the 
king's uncle), and Mr. Lane, an intelli- 
gent merchant at Ava. When published, 
tlie work will give great facilities to the 
higher class of Burmans to acquire our 
language, of which, from their growing 
conviction that in scientific acquirements, 
as well as in warlike prowess, tiie British 
arc superior to them, we feel persuaded 
that many will avail themselves. 

Mr. Blundell, the commissioner of the 
Tenassarim provinces, has also exhibited 
great interest in the promotion of native 
education, in the provinces under his au- 
thority. A sum of money having been 
allowed for the purposes of education by 
the Supreme Government, it has been ap- 
propriated by him to the establishment of 
schools in Mauiamyne, Tavoy, and Mar- 
gui. In the former, for both boys and 
girls, English is made a prominent branch 
of instruction. The school goes on very 
prosperously ; there are in this school up- 
wards of 100 children, of various castes 
and countries, but all speaking, and most 
of them reading and writing, the verna- 
cular language, the Burmese. Consider- 
able doubts were, at one time, entertained 
as to the feeling of the people towards al- 
lowing their children to enter the school ; 
and for some time after its establishment, 
the most absurd stories were circulatecl 
regardinK the motives and object of its 
friend, in wishing ta^obtain young chil- 
dren for education .elf Patience, however, 
and laying open the school to the public, 
and encouraging people to visit it, by 
holding frequent examinations in their 
presence, seem to have removed all jea- 
lousy ; and the young men of the place 
are flocking to the school, eager to learn a 
language which they believe to be the key 
to all knowledge and power. 

On the whole, we may congratulate our- 
selves on the very favourable prospect of 
education, in Bunnah. The authorities 
on the coast have the good work most sin- 
cerely at heart ; a satisfactory commence- 
ment has been made, and the minds of the 
inhabitants are decidedly opening to the 
advantage of giving their children a know- 
ledge of the language and the science of 
their present rulers. Several of the mis- 
sionaries, and other friends of education, 
have already expressed themselves friendly 
to the introduction of the Roman charac- 
ter; and their views will be now greatly 
facilitated by the scheme for its applica- 
tion to the Burmese language, which we 
published in our last number. Whatever 
^ifliculties may attach themselves to its ex- 
tensive application to the Burmese and 
Talaiiig languages in Burmah proper, ail 


our readers will doubtless approve its use 
in the Karen dialect, which had no alpha- 
bet, till one of the missionaries applied 
the Burman to it, and in which nothing 
of any size is as yet either printed or writ- 
ten. — cud, Christ, Obs, 

NATIVE DOCTORS. 

Sliaik Mahomed Murad and Mirza A11- 
yar Beg, native doctors, of the 50th N. I. , 
have been tried by a native court-martial 
** for scandalous and disgraceful conduct, 
in having, when several men of the regi- 
ment w'erc about to proceed on sick leave, 
fraudulently demanded and received, either 
from the men themselves, or through the 
agency of others, certain sums of money, 
on various pretences;" and ‘‘for having 
threatened that, if such sums were not 
paid, the men should not obtain medical 
certificates." The two native doctors have 
been found guilty, and sentenced to be 
dismissed from the Company’s service. 

NATIVE ADDRESS TO SIB C. METCAI.FE. 

About 2(X) native gentlemen assembled 
at the Town Hall, on the 1st April, the 
day previous to the departure of Sir C. 
Metcalfe for the western provinces, and a 
deputation,'*^ proceeded to Garden Reach, 
to deliver the following address to Sir C. 
Metcalfe. The number of signatures upon 
it was 2,400 • 

“ To the^ lion. Sir Charles Theophilus 

Metcalfe, Bart., G.C.B., &c. &c. &c. 

“ Hon. Sir: — Little more than a year 
has passed aw'ay since a large body of the 
native inhabitants of Calcutta, and its 
neighbourhood, presented their respectful 
and aflectionntc farewell on the occasion 
of your departure to assume the govern- 
ment of Agra. The sense of your great 
public services, and the happy fortune of 
Hindoosthan, have since called you for a 
few short months to the higher station, from 
which you have just descended; yet has 
that brief period been marked by acts tliat 
will carry dowm your name to our chil. 
dren's children for many generations. By 
one signal deed of necessary justice, you 
have made the whole of India to know 
and feel, that henceforth all men stand 
equal before the law ; and that wealth and 

* l.iist of the deputation : Nawab Ally Aebur 
Khan Bahiulur, Rajah Raj Naraln Roy Bahadur. 
Umdah Rajah Bahadur, Maha Raiah Bunnary Lai 
Jagut Ender Bahadur, Rajah Bejoy Govind Sing 
Bahadur, Moomtazood Dowlah Syed Mccr Khan 
Bahadur, Mooftee Arsecd Ally Khan Bahadur, 
vakeel of the Nawab Nizam of Bengal, Mahomed 
Hussen. alias Mirza Joun, Loke Kummun Opa- 
diah, vakeel of the king of Nepaul, Hadjee Merza 
Mahomed Mehdy Ispahaney, Syed Aboo Toraub 
Ispahaney, Moonshee Mahomed Ameer, Roy 
Chundcr Sheekhur Chowdeiy. Baboos: Sutt 
Chura Ghoshall, Rada Madub Bonerjea. Bhugo 
Batty Chunder Gungole, Luckhi Naraln Mooker- 
jea, Callaw Chund Bose, Sueb Chunder Bose, 
Junmajoy Milter, Gopee Mohun Mltter, Rama- 
nund Mitter, Gungapenud Ghose, Sadah Sooka 
Pundit, Modoo Sooduii Roy* 
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rank will alTord no protection to crime, 
and no immunity from its heaviest fKmalty. 
By the issue of an uniform money for all 
the presidencies, a great step has been 
made towards the improvement of our 
commercial relations, both external and 
internal. By the abolition of the chow- 
kies in Bengal, the fatal blow has been 
given to the vexatious system of inland 
duties, which has too long been allowed 
to harass the industry of the country ; 
and tliough the salt monopoly still exists, 
and may for some time longer be found 
indispensable to supply the demands of the 
public service, the jobbing of public sales, 
and the exactions of monopoly at second- 
hand, have been effectually done away, 
by tlie adoption of a fixed rate of delivery. 
But the grand measure of your administra- 
tion — that on which will rest its fame in 
after.ages — is the freedom of the press, 
which you have been the first to place on a 
sound and permanent basis, and have 
thereby opened to our desires a boundless 
field of enterpri/ti in every branch of hu- 
man knowledge. These have been the 
public acts of your brief term of rule : 
they call for gratitude from every class, 
but most from us, whose all of present 
fortune and of 'future hope, is riveted to 
the soil of Ilindosthan. We should, in- 
deed, be unworthy of such benefits, were 
w« insensible either of the wisdom that 
planned, or of the public spirit and bene- 
volence that suggested them. But when, 
moreover, we recollect, that throughout a 
long and active life, which you have passed 
amongst us, you have lived as if you 
looked to no other home ; that you have 
dealt out the emoluments of office with as 
unreserving a hand, as if they had been a 
mere trust for the gratification, and relief, 
and comfort of those around you ; that our 
customs have ever been treated by you with 
a delicacy, which could only have been 
found in one that identified himself with 
the country which he was sent to govern ; 
the fulness of our hearts can find no ade- 
quate expression of the interest we shall 
continue to feel, whatever be the course of 
your future life. If it be abandoned to 
the enjoyments of a private station, our 
prayers for your happiness will hover over 
your retreat. If again involved in the 
cares of government, the experience of the 
past will fill us with the brightest antici- 
pations. In either event, accept, honoured 
Sir, the assurance of the affectionate gra- 
titude and high admiration, with which 
you will not cease to be regarded by the 
millions, of whom we are the feeble re- 
presentatives. ** 

The Btformer has the following remarks 
upon this address, which detract very tna. 
terialJy from the value of native complin 
ments of this kind : 

This address, we regret, was got up 


in rather a private manner, by llajah Raj- 
narain Bahadoor and the signatures, 
which in numerical extent tall so well, 
were procured by sircars going about 
among the people, and inducing them to 
subscrilTC. It does not bear the names of 
many respectable native gentlemen, who 
have refused to sign it, not because they 
do not appreciate the merits of Sir Charles, 
or that they are opposed to any avov/al of 
good feeling towards that worthy indivi- 
dual, but because it was not got up in a 
public manner, and because they do not 
wish to be coIlsid^recl as the mere echoes 
of llajah lltijnarain Bahadoor, the origi- 
nator of the address. We regret this 
circumstunco exceedingly, as it detracts 
considerably from the weight of this testi. 
monial to the merits of Sir Charles. Com- 
posed as the native community is, con- 
sisting on the one hand of a limited num- 
ber who arc educated, and can understand 
the merits of the public acts of our states- 
men, and on the other, of a vast multitude 
of ignorant people, who know nothing of 
w'hat is passing around them, it is not dif. 
ficult for any influential man to get up an 
address, numerously signed, by people of 
the latter description, w ho have no opinion 
of their own on public men and measures. 
But these signatures, though numerically 
they make a great shew, are, in the eyes of 
a discerning observer, worth very little, 
lie knows well that if llajah ilajnarain, 
to-morrow, circulated a document against 
Sir Charles, these people would as reculily 
subscribe their names to it us they have 
done to the address in question, without, 
in cither case, knowing any thing about 
what they were sigd^g to.*’ 

The Calcutta Couner observes on this : 
— Wc know nothing of the manner in 
which the signatures were procured by 
llajah Ilajnarain — whether they were soli- 
cited as industriously as were the contribu- 
tions to the Metcalfe tribute, wc know not. 
The signatures to it (we give a list of the 
principal ones), may not represent the 
Hindoo college; but the rank and wealth 
and respectability, which they do represent, 
are a fair test of the respect in which Sir 
C. Metcalfe is held among the fathers of 
those neopliite politicians,— among men 
who have watched his career from the be- 
ginning, and not framed all their notions 
of political worth upon some popular act 
of the moment — tliough they may not be 
able to read Shakspeare.” 

TS A- PLANT IN ASSAM. 

Extract of a letter from Assam 

We had been liut a sliort time here, 
wlien Dr.Wallich came in, on his return 
to Calcutta. In his researches for the tea- 
plant, he has been most successful. He 
found it growing in all the vigour of a 
plant in its native locality, in^fivc different 
* A young and recently titled native. 
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forests, of at least/our completely distinct 
soils. These forests are by no means con- 
‘ fined to the eastern extremity of Assam 
about Sudiya, but spreading down about 
the middle of the province, within twenty 
or Iwenty.five milesof Jorhath, the capital 
of Upper Assam, upon the Naga hills 
(that is, the forests arc on the Naga hills, 
and not Jorliath). The plant is to be 
found wild in such abundance, that the 
manufacture of the tc£^ might be com- 
menced immediately, without waiting for 
the formation of regular plantations, — al- 
though these must, of course, eventually 
form an essential part of the permanent 
system of manufacture ; and, from the di- 
versity of soils which are seen to l>e conge- 
nial to its growth, there is every reason to 
believe that the cultivation may be success- 
fully extended over the hill-ranges on either 
side of the Assam valley, throughout its 
whole course. For some time, the finer 
kinds of tea must not be expected ; nor is 
that of much consequence, since it is the 
inferior tea which is mainly required to 
supply the demand of the mass of the 
English people, and is therefore the great 
source of the profits of the trade. Never- 
theless, the tea-plant,* says Dr. Wallich, 
* is one and indivisible, and all the varie- 
ties of tea are the products of this single 
individual shrub. When, therefore, it 
comes into extensive circulation, and a 
variety of shades of climate and situation 
come gradually within the choice of en- 
lightened cultivators, all the conditions re- 
quisite for obtaining every variety of leaf 
from it will in time be acquired. For 
producing the finest sorts of tea, it is ne- 
cessary that the planl^iould be exposed to 
a winter climate of such severity as to 
cause an actual suspension of vegetation ; 
after which, the first fine buds are to be 
gathered and prepared to gratify the taste 
of the refined few. Now, w'hen such an 
object is to be gained, I have no doubt 
that the snowy ranges within siglit will, in 
a few years, come so far under our iii- 
fiuence, either by negociatioii, or perhaps 
by unavoidable warfare in repelling the 
hostile inroads of the mountaineers upon 
our peaceable subjects in the plains, that 
the tea cultivators will have every variety 
of climate to choose from. If, however, 
that cannot be gained in the vicinity of 
this province, it may doubtless be had in 
some other portions of the Himalayan 
range. At present, the great desideratum 
is an importation of Chinese manufactu- 
rers. Only three have yet arrived, who 
came round by sea. Some time ago, it 
was expected that several thousands were 
coming directly across from the Chinese 
frontiers to Sudya; but the expectation 
has not been realized, nor is it likely to 
be, until the tribes on our eastern frontier 
have been brought into a inure settled re- 
cognition of our paramount authority, and 


the adoption of peaceful pursuits.* **-— 
Friend of India. 

INDrcO CULTIVATION. 

An Act (No. X. of 1836) has passed 
the Council, which repeats cl. 3, sec. .*>, of 
lleg. VT. of 1823, and enacts, that when- 
ever the right to indigo plant may be con- 
tested, and an order shall be passed, under 
cl. 9, sec. .3, lieg. VI, 1 823, for the de- 
livery of indigo plant to one of the parties 
claiming the same, such party shall not 
be allow'ed to cui or remove the indigo 
plant until he shall have given sufficient 
security to make good any claim ultimate- 
ly established to such indigo plant ; that, 
when a lawful contract shall have been 
made between a ryot and another party, 
by which the ryot shall have bound him- 
self -:o cultivate indigo plant for the other 
party, or to deliver indigo plant to the 
other party, and when the other party shall 
have advanced money to the ryot for the 
pur|X)sc of enabling the ryot to fulfil such 
contract, then, if any other person, know'- 
ing that such contract exists, and that such 
advance has been made, shall prevail upon 
the ryot to break such contract, the party 
who made the advance shall be entitled to 
proceed by civil action against the person 
wlio shall have so prevailed on the ryot, as 
well as against tlie ryot, and to recover 
from him or them, jointly or severally, da- 
mages to the extent of the injury sustain- 
ed, together wdth costs of suit ; that the 
court, trying any suit instituted under 
Reg. VI. 1823, or under this Act, shall 
be authorized to examine both plaint ill* 
and defendant, whenever the court shall 
deem such examination necessary to the 
ends of justice ; and if the award be in 
favour of the defendant, to assign to the 
defendant a sum which may be a compen- 
sation to him for (he expense and loss of 
time occasioned by the proceeding ; and 
that it shall he competent to a zillah or 
city judge to refer to a principal sudder 
anieen, or sudder ameen, according to the 
amount of their respective jurisdictions, 
any suit, whether regular or summary, 
which may he instituted under Reg. VI. 
1823, or this Act, to be inquired into and 
decided in the same manner, and under 
the same rules, as by a zillah or city judge. 

The Courier states, that the provisions 
of this Act are considered by a large por- 
tion of the planters and merchants to be a 
sufficient protection for their interests, and 
all that they had any right to expect. 

VESTRY AFFAIRS. 

At an adjourned meeting of the inhabi- 
tants of Calcutta, for the election of church 
officers, at which were present, T. £. M. 
Tiirton, Esq., J. S. Judge, Esq., Rev. 
Mr. Darrah, Rev. Dr. Parish, Rev. C. 
Wimberley, Dr. Laiigstaif, Mr. Stoeque- 
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ler, Mr. Martindell, Mr. Linstedt, Mr. 
Phipps, Mr. Binny, Mr. Sim, Mr. Eck. 
ley. Rev. T. Robertson, Mr. Gardener, 
and Mr. Dove, it was carried netn. cm ,. , 
** that the following gentlemen, namely, 
Messrs. Turton, Judge, Mollny, and Sim, 
be requested to act as new trustees, and 
undertake the trusts vested in the old and 
former trustees; and that the old trustees, 
and their representatives, be requested to 
convey and assign over their interests in 
the church property, land, and funds, to 
the new trustees, the vestry joining in all 
such acts as may be necessary to vest the 
property in the new trustees ; and that in 
case of any difficulty, the new trustees be 
requested, on behalf of the inhabitants, to 
take such steps as they may deem necessary 
for placing the trusts on a proper footing.*' 

JUniCIAT. APPEALS. 

The following case exhibits another in- 
stance of the law's delay. Janokee Dass, 
a very wealthy native of Benares, was 
convicted, in of a conspiracy, which 

was concocted by him at Benares, but ma- 
tured and carried on in Calcutta by others: 
Janokee never having been in Calcutta. At 
the trial, an objection had been taken on 
the subject of jurisdiction ; but it was 
maintained, that the court had a construe- 
tive jurisdiction, and a verdict of guilty 
was returned. As this was a criminal 
case, however, leave was given that judg- 
ment should be suspended till an appeal 
could be made to the King in Council. 
Further time was granted from time to 
time, but no tidings of the result of the 
appeal w'ere heard. Application was now 
made, therefore, to the Supreme Court, 
for final judgment; but as it did not ap> 
pear that the defendant had influenced the 
delay, their lordships agreed to grant a 
farther delay to the second term of 1887, 
with an understanding that the defendant 
should then be brought up for judgment. 
It is now sewn years since this matter was 
appealed to England . — Friend of India. 

MR. MACAULAY. 

Mr. Macaulay, the fourth ordinary 
member of council, has lately been assail- 
ed with much bitterness by anonymous 
legal writers in the Calcutta papers. One, 
under the signature of A Lawyer," in 
a very tumid sort of epistle, wherein he 
endeavours to show that the new Tariff 
Act is contrary to the stat. 3 and 4 Will. 
III., consolidating the navigation laws, 
lets out the secret of this hostility : — 

You had not been forty-eight hours in 
India, your feet were scarcely dry from 
the surf at Madras, before you thought fit 
to declare, that if you had your own way, 
in two years time, not a court of English 
law should exist in India. We heard this, 
and from that hour took the measure of 


your mind, of your legislative capacity, of 
your political impartiality, of your wis- 
dom and moderation : we knew you for * 
our enemy, for the enemy of every insti- 
tution that stood in the path of your own 
power ; we saw that you came hither to 
follow out your own interests, to conci- 
liate, perchance, the Company you had 
offendetl, a pledged partizan to do an ap- 
pointed work ; we waited for you, we 
heard of the extravagant indiscretion of 
your conversation, and we foresaw that, 
with such a plenary power as you possessed 
of being ridiculous, you would, without 
fail, make yourself, in your laws, a pub- 
lic laughing-stock. Thus it has been, and 
thus will it be again, till the termination 
of your political career may leave you 
more leisure to turn history into ephemeral 
party pamphlets, and polish essays, which 
posterity will have no occasion to forget." 

WET DOCKS. 

Capt. Johnston has proposed a plan for 
the construction of two wet docks, to be 
called respectively the Import and Export 
Docks ; each is to be capable of contain- 
ing ]()0 ships of the classes which trade to 
this port, and of loading and unloading, 
at the same time, fifty or sixty vessels. He 
calculates the whole expense at thirty-five 
lacs, and proposes to raise it by loan. A 
strong objection is raised to a ship-dock in 
Calcutta, in the unhealthincss which the 
confinement of ships in such a position, 
must be expected to produce among the 
crews in hot weather. 

AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

At a meeting of this Society, on the 13lh 
April, a communication was read from 
Lord Auckland, respecting the seeds and 
plants he had brought from Europe, com- 
prehending, besides a variety of garden- 
seeds and corn, Brazilian cotton seeds, figs, 
grapes, &c., also hemlock, henbane, and 
foxglove, put up at the recommendation of 
Dr. Hoyle ; with a memorandum, by this 
gentleman, as to the introduction of useful 
plants into India. 

Mr. Piddington produced an apricot 
(ripe) from a tree in the garden of Mr. 
Perrier, at Chandernagore, the flavour of 
which was reported, by competent judges, 
to be equal to any grown in France. 

MAHOMEDAN HEFOUMER. 

A Peer, or Mahomedan saint and re- 
former, took his departure, with 600 pas. 
sengers, on the brig Hamanshaw, from 
Madras to Calcutta. It is a general belief 
among Asiatics, that a vessel happening to 
carry a parson, or a person in holy orders, 
or a Mullah or a Peer, as a passenger from 
one port to another, is doomed to shar^Jit;- 
evitably some kind of misfortune 
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voyage. As if to sanction this supersti- 
tion, tlie JIamans/iavf was wrecked near 
Madapollam. The Mahomedans of Cal- 
cutta were on the tiptoe of expectation. 

THE SUPREME COURT. 

A 'writer of a series of papers, on 

Knglibh Law in India," published in a 
Calcutta paper, has undertaken to “ at- 
tempt " to prove that ** the Supreme Court 
of Calcutta is the worst court in all In. 
dia.'* This proposition he makes out, by 
coiisideriiiK it with reference to the three 
great points in the constitution of a court 
of jus Ice," namely, 1, accessibility to the 
generality of people having matters of ac- 
tion ; 2, power of remunerating rightful 
suitors for the trouble of going to law ; 
3, habit of generally deciding correctly on 
the rightfulness of suits. 

As to the first, he says that, not being 
a perambulating court, it must necessarily 
be inaccessible to the people of more than 
three districts, or so, out of seventy or 
eighty districts. ** No cheapness, or other 
excellence of procedure, could make it a 
good court to decide a case in, while the 
parties and witnesses reside at Delhi ; and, 
in respect of accessibility, it is the resi- 
dence of the parties at the tityie of action, 
not their residence at tlie time of their 
birth, that must he considered." bVotn 
data, in respect to pric(‘s of commodities, 
he shews, that, for the Supreme Court to 
be, CfCteris paribnsy as accessible as the Kng- 
lisli courts are, its expense ought to he 
six-sevenths less than tlie expense of those 
courts is ; and, besides tliis, not only is 
money of greater value here than in Kng- 
land, but property is scarcer. (Comparing, 
however, the costs in the Supreme Court 
'W'ith those in an Lnglish court, he finds 
that, to obtain judgment in the simplest 
form of an undefended action, costs, in 
the Court of King’s lleiicli, ; in the 
Supreme Court, Sa. Ks. dOO, or five times 
the London charge ; that the average costs 
in eommon-law cases are, in Knglaiid, 
£50 ; in Calcutta, Us. 2,oOO, or Xi’oO ; 
whilst the average costs in an equity suit 
are from Rs. l2,tX)0 to 15,000. “ The 

fee to an English barrister for making a 
motion in chambers is lOs. O’d. ; the Cal- 
cutta barristers make no such motion 
under five gold molitirs, or more than fif- 
teen times the English charge. A com- 
mon law consuliation-fee in England is 
£2, 2s., here it is three gold mohurs, or 
more than double. An equity consulta- 
tion-fec in England is also £2. 2s., here 
it is five gold mohurs, or nearly four times 
as much." 

On the second point, he says ; If any 
one of my readers has ever gone to law, 
and gained his cause, he has found him- 
self obliged to pay a large sum of money. 
The mystery of this must be explained. 
One portion of an attorney’s law charges 
./fnal../oKrn.N.S.VoL.21 .No.83. 


is put by tlie court (or its oflScer) into a 
column, beaded by the words ** Pariy and 
Party ;** these the wrongful litigant has to 
defray, if he can, and if ho cannot, the 
rightful litigant must pay for him. Ano- 
ther portion is put into another column, 
headed by the more awful words, Attor- 
ney and Client." I'his portion the right- 
ful litigant has to pay. 'J’he enforcing 
payment of this money is the method 
which the court takes to remunerate a man 
for the trouble, anxiety, and risk to which 
he lias been put by another man, who has 
wrongfully refused to give liim his due, or 
who has wrongfully tried to take from him 
what was his own. Now, again, suppose 
that the debt is for some matter of ac- 
count, or trust, or that it cannot he proved 
without the power of examining the de- 
fendant, you must go to equity, and your 
bill will be, on an average, Ks. 8,000; of 
which, if you succeed, and if your debtor 
be a very rich man, you will have to pay 
Ks. 3,000 ; that is to say, you will lose 
Ks. 2,fiOO by trying to obtain payment of 
Ks. 400, provided you have great luck,** 

In respect to the third point, he awards 
the palm to the Mofussil courts. 

Some infiuenfial native residents of the 
suburbs have presented a petition, very 
numerously signed, to government, pray- 
ing that the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court may not be extended beyond its 
present limits. 

DOMESTIC MAKKERS OF THE HINDUS. 

I'he performance of successive br^taes 
(ceremonies) is always considered by the 
Ilindu femaltts as the surest way of ac- 
quiring happiness. To prolong the lives 
of their husbands, sons, soiis-in-law, and 
brothers, is the constant subject of their 
tlioughts. Convinced of the efiicieney of 
their shaslur and fuunlerSy in realizing 
wiiatcver they wish, they think it a duty 
iiieumheiit upon them to attend to the 
holy instructions of the brahmins; and the 
vaticinations of those infernal sybils are 
always listened to with awe and veneration. 
Ill order to brighten their locks, enhance 
their charms, and enthral the hearts of 
their hiishands, tliey worship once a day, 
in the inoiitli of Kysac, a hraliniin and a 
brahmin woman. Eirsi of all, they make 
these objects of their adoration sit on two 
pieces of wood, known by the name of 
jyeernhs, and, washing their feet and cool- 
ing them with a fan, give them -a few 
fruits and sweetmeats to eat. They some- 
times beautify the feet of a brahmin wo. 
man only with a little quantity of pounded 
turmeric softened with water, comb her 
hair, adorn her head with a spot of red 
lead, and give her a betel, from a convic- 
tion that they will never be widows. That 
their brothers may have long lives, they 
remain speechless every afternoon in this 
(T) 
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month, and nevar open their lips as long 
as the firmament is not studded with stars, 
and their evening prayers are not all over. 

When a Hindu female is in that inte« 
resting condition agreeable to ladies who 
love their lords, a great deal of additional 
folly is practised. In the fifth month of 
her pregnancy, her father and father.in> 
law send to each others’ houses, and also 
to their respective relations, a variety of 
sweetmeats, fruits, sherbrts, congealed 
milk (Ar/tcer;, and other delicious articles. 
Clothes of different kinds are given to her, 
and she is requested to eat whatever she 
pleases. In the beginning of the ninth 
month, she beautifies her person with 
pounded turmeric, and bathes. A lamp 
and a thick piece of stone (nora) are kept 
in a room covered with tvi’o baskets. Two 
or three of the family women take her to 
this room, and desire her to open any of 
these baskets. An entertainment then 
takes place, when numbers of ladies, both 
old and young, attend; and the blooming 
girl, attired in a dazzling sarce of Be> 
narcs, and decked with a profusion of gold 
and gems, is brought before them. The 
feast is generally held in dalawns or com- 
pounds, where the invited women squat 
down on the ground, in methodical rows, 
having leaves of plantain-trces before 
them full of all sort of dainties, and deeply 
engage themselves in enjoying the plea- 
sures of the khanah ; doubtless coinciding 
with Quin (of facetious memory), who 
wished that his throat was a mile long, and 
every inch a palate. The girl, in comme- 
moration of whose state tliis feast takes 
place, sits in a conspicuous place, with a 
veil all over her face; and there is nothing 
to be heard in this company but vocifera- 
tion and clamour. The Hindu women, I 
am sorry to say, do not possess much deli- 
cacy in their speech, and fall wretchedly 
short of civility and good manners. The 
generality of them cherish no good feel- 
ings towards each other. Jealousy may be 
said to be one of their principal characte- 
ristics . — Native Corresp, Englishman, 

THE DAK. 

The dak communication between Cal- 
cutta and Bombay has so much increased 
in rapidity, that the mails from the latter 
presidency (distant 1,300 miles) reach Cal- 
cutta about the middle of the eleventh day, 
nearly as soon as, and sometimes sooner 
than, tliose from Madras, distant only 1,030 
miles. 

MONET ClIAKaBKS. 

The covetousness of the Calcutta money 
changers has worked its own cure. The 
Trade Association have come forward to 
put an end to the extortion of the slimiTs. 
■Mr. Gromes, whose proposal we have 1^- 
for« Boticecl,. undertook to supply, change 


at the rate of six pice profit on the rupee, 
while the shroffs were demanding from one 
to two annas; but the Association have 
concerted measures for exchanging the 
new rupee into halves, quarters, ond pice, 
without any reduction ; a proceeding which 
has so alarmed the native money changers, 
that they now offer to do the same, and 
even threaten to give more rather than lose 
their trade altogether. 

MENDICITY IN INDIA. 

The Delhi Gazette has an article on the 
practice of mendicity in India. The writer 
vt-ry justly calls it a kind of tax, most 
vexatious and harassing. As far as our 
observation has extended, we can testify to 
the truth of the remark. Beggars in this 
country so easily get a living, that all sorts 
of idle and loose characters enlist them, 
selves as such, and prowl about the streets, 
extorting unwilling charity. Several causes 
have tended to bring about this state of 
circumstances. The natural fertility of 
the land leading to an abundance of pro- 
duce, labour is held cheap, as the means 
of supporting life are found without diffi- 
culty. llie religion and manners of tite 
people inculcating charity as a virtue of 
the first order, there are not wanting idle 
men to avail themselves of the pretence ; 
and .so we have different organized bands 
of meiidiciints, who regularly feed and 
fatten upon public aims. In fact, the 
success of these men is so great, that \vc 
do not wonder to see men, who were la- 
bourers at one time, turn into regular 
beggars. Tlie Byragees, Bostoms, and 
Syannashees, who infest the streets of Cal- 
cutta, are a great nuisance to the people of 
the metropolis. Besides these, we have 
regular frequeiiters of marriages, shrauds, 
and festivals of all kinds, who are such 
sturdy villains, that they do not scruple to 
use every means, persua.sion, intreaty, 
threat, and abuse, by turns, for the pur- 
pose of extortion. Brahmins are found in 
greater proportion among beggars than any 
other caste of men ; and when such a 
wretch besets us, it is not until after he 
has exhausted every term in the beggar’s 
vocabulary, be it to persuade, to soften, or 
to threat, to bring down blessings on the 
head of us and ours, or to shower down 
curses and damnation, that he will leave 
us. — Gyananneshun, Aiml 6, 

NATIVE NOBILITY. 

The Friend of Indian the conductor of 
which is supposed to be well * acquainted 
with the native character, approves of a 
suggestion to create a native order of no- 
bility. He observes : that the creation 
of a large order of nobility would be bene- 
ficial to the interests of government, there 
can be little doubt. These titles are higbljr 
appreciated by the natives; they confer 
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diHtinction, and give a pre-eminence in 
society, which the natives value quite as 
much as the inhabitants of Kurope do, 
and perhaps a little more. Those who are 
disposed to sneer at the titles and dresses 
upon which the native prides himself, 
have only to remember how justly proud 
an Englishman feels of the honours be- 
stowed by his own sovereign, to perceive 
that the passion for titles is natural to hu- 
man nature, and not peculiar to this na. 
tion. Jf the native, instead of priding 
himself on distinctions bestowed by Mtecha 
rulers, had maintained a haughty and 
sullen reserve respecting every thing con- 
nected with the British Government, our 
position in this country might have been 
less safe than it is. We may, therefore, 
overlook the harmless vanity with which 
the new-made rajah displays his blushing 
honours to his admiring countrymen, since 
these titles afford an opportunity of attach- 
ing the natives to the British Government 
as to the source of honour. They const!, 
lute one additional link between the rulers 
and the subjects of this empire. Upon 
this, among other grounds, therefore, it 
appears not undesirable that an extensive 
order of nobility, of various grades, should 
be established throughout India ; and that 
it should be fixed upon the broad basis of 
merit. In comparison with the extent of 
the country, the distribution of honours 
has hitherto been too scanty to produce 
any great efl'ect. We could wish them 
more widely diffused j we could desire to 
see, in every province of this empire, men 
at the head of native society, who traced 
their distinction to the British Govern- 
ment, and whose elevation proved to the 
community, that the path of honourable 
exertion was the road to honour. These 
patents of nobility might thus be made a 
stimulus to good and great actions, while, 
at the same time, they served to diffuse 
the influence of the British Government 
through every vein and artery of the em- 
pire. Under such an arrangement, we 
might look for the employment of wealth 
which is now wasted on idle shews or per. 
iiicious festivities, in the construction of 
roads, bridges, and canals, and in the en- 
dowments of hospitals and schools. New 
life would be imparted to national im- 
provement, w'itbout any tax on the re- 
sources of the state.*' 

SLAVERY IN ASSAM. 

It affords us much pleasure to think, 
*that in the new era which is opening upon 
Assam, the foulness of slavery will, to a 
certainty, be wiped from her face. Slavery, 
it is true, does not present the same re- 
volting features as in other places, parti- 
cularly the British colonies, more properly 
ao called. In Assam, the difference bew 
tween the free and the slave population it 
comparatively small : to outward appear- 


ance, indeed, scarcely any difference eiistt. 
The general population are so poor, so 
ignorant, so vicious, so destitute of any 
principle of independence and manliness of 
character, that slavery can scarcely sink 
those who arc held by it lower than the 
rest of the people. On the other hand, 
the Assamese slave-holders see no such 
wide distinction between their slaves and 
the general population, as tempts them to 
use peculiar severity or contemptuousness 
in their treatment of them. Complaints 
of slaves against their masters are extreme- 
ly rare in the courts; although a ready 
sympathy for the slave is sure to be found 
there, seeing our Indian magistrates are 
neither slave-owners themselves, nor the 
friends and companions of those who are. 
Yet the power of a slave- in aster is too 
much never to be abused, even in the most 
favourable circumstances; and cases of in- 
tolerable hardship have been witnessed in 
Assam, as well as elsewhere. The govern- 
ment have already made a movement to- 
wards the extinction of slavery in Assam ; 
and we shall be most happy to hear of the 
completion of their purpose. We under- 
stand the draft of a regulation lias been, 
for some time, in circulation amongst the 
public authorities, which contains an en. 
tire code of both civil and criminal admi- 
nistration for the province of Assam (the 
same is applicable, with little modification, 
to Arracan) ; and one section is devoted to 
slavery and bondage. — Friend nf India, 

DR. JACOBUS KEINJRR VOS. 

Dr. Vos, well known to residents at 
Calcutta as police surgeon, and who died 
there on the 15th May, was one of the 
oldest European inhabitants of that city, 
lie arrived in the country just in the be- 
ginning of the present century, and prac- 
tised for some years in tlie Dutch settle- 
ment of Chinsurah; the inhabitants of 
wdiicli place, particularly the natives, to 
this day, mention liis name with the 
greatest respect and veneration. Latterly, 
he settled in Calcutta, where his acquire- 
ments and experience had gained him a 
very extensive practice among the Euro- 
pean, Indo* Briton, Armenian, and native 
population. The qualities of his head 
kept pace with the qualities of his heart; 
be was eminently distinguished for his 
exemplary piety. 

REPEAL OP APPEAL. 

The question of the right of appeal is 
not to be laid on the shelf, merely because 
the Act has passed. It is in contempla- 
tion to get up a public meeting to petition 
Parliament ; and, from what we hear, the 
meeting is likely to be a more exciting and 
more crowded one than any that has yet 
occurred in Calcutta. The natives, not of 
one party, but of all parties of any pre- 
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tension to intelligence, » we mean, of 
course, residents in Calcutta,— are said to 
take a warm interest in the matter, and to 
be heartily disposed to join in the petition. 
—Cbttr., May 16. 

The following is copy of the Act (No. 
XI. of 1836), passed the 9th May 
1. It is hereby enacted, that from the 
first day of June 1836, the 107th clause 
of an act of parliament passed in the 
53d year of King George III., and en. 
titled, << An Act for continuing in the 
li^ast-lndia Company for a further term 
the possession of the British territories in 
India, together with certain exclusive pri- 
vileges,’* shall cease to have effect within 
the territories of the East- India Com- 
pany. 

II. And that from the said day, and 
within the said territories, no person what- 
ever shall, by reason of place of birth or 
by reason of descent, be, in any civil pro- 
ceeding whatever, excepted from the ju- 
risdiction of any of the courts herein -after 
mentioned, that is to say : 

The courts of Sudder Dewanny Adaw. 
lut, of the Zillah and City Judges, of the 
principal Sudder Aineens, and of the Sud- 
der Ameens, in the territories subject to 
the Presidency of Fort William, in Ben- 
gal ; — the Courts of Sudder Adaw lut, 
the Provincial Courts, the Courts of the 
Zillah Judges, of the Assistant Judges, 
of the Registers, and of the Native 
Judges, in the territories subject to the 
Presidency of Fort St. George ; — the 
Courts of Sudder Adawlut, of the Zillah 
Judges, of the Native Judges, and of the 
principal and junior Native Com niissiuncrs, 
in the territories subject to the Presidency 
of Bombay. 

The Friend ^ India, amongst other ob- 
jections to the , act, adds, ** that which 
arises from the venality of the courts, the 
whole machinery of which is wrorked by 
natives transcendantly corrupt. Morally 
speaking,” it observes, ** the most putres- 
cent atmosphere in India, the A Hi pore 
jail perhaps excepted, is that of the Mo- 
fussil Courts. The sole and constant aim 
of all the native officers, from the highest 
to the lowest, is to delay or to pervert 
justice ; and any suitor who wishes to get 
through a cause must submit to their 
terms. The utmost effort of the European 
judge cannot stem this torrent of iniquity, 
which overwhelms those feelings of justice 
and equity which he is anxious to impart 
to bis proceedings. Even when the jurlgc 
is desirous of conscientiously discharging 
his duties, when instead of deciding whe- 
ther the day shall be devoted to the field or 
to the cutcherry, by the toss of a penny, he 
wears out his constitution in the daily la- 
bours of office, he can have no confidence 
in bis own decisions.” 


A public meeting has been convened by 
the sheriff for the 18th June, for the pur- 
pose of petitioning parliament against the 
act whereby ** British subjects are deprived 
of their right of appealing to English 
courts of law against the decision of the 
provincial tribunals.” 

CUHRENCr— WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

The meeting invited at the Excliange 
Rooms to-day, to discuss certain proposi- 
tions having for their object to procure 
uniformity of currency, measure, and 
practice, in the trade of Calcutta, was at- 
tended by a considerable number of mer- 
chants and tradesmen, when the subjoined 
resolutions were unanimously adopted, 
nie Trade Association have resolved to 
provide themselves with an adjusted set of 
the new weiglits, as a convenient standard 
of reference:-— 

That it is most desirable to establish, if 
possible, one currency, one denomination 
of weights and measures. 

That the new or Company’s rupee, of 
which 106-10-8 are equal to Sa. Its. 100, 
be universally adopted in all our commer- 
cial dealings, that currency being now es- 
tablished by law as tlie currency of India. 

That the Indian niaund or fnu7i of 40 
seers of 80 tolas, equal to 82‘f avoirdupois 
w'eight,* being the weight established by 
government, and approximating as it does 
so nearly to the present Calcutta bazaar 
maund, be the standard employed in all 
our transactions. 

That the imperial gallon be used as the 
standard of liquid measure. 

That the English yard be substituted in 
long measure for the Indian ungle hut atid 
geera, and other Indian long measures. 

That, in lieu of the present Indian 
grain measure, namely, reky palee, sate, 
ftree, hc.see, kahun, &c., the Indian mun 
weight be sulistituted. 

That all goods be bought and sold for 
cash. 

That it being understood to be the in- 
tention of government to fix the par ex* 
change (or equivalent for Company’s ru- 
pees, in the currency of other countries) at 
2s., British currency, per Company’s ru- 

* The following simple lules serve for the con- 
version of the Indian maund weight intoavoirilu- 
lK>is, and vice verbid . — 

Ilule.— To convert Indian weight into avoirdu- 
pois weight. 

1. — Multiply the weight in seers by 72, and di- 
vide by ; the icsult will be the weight in lbs. 
avoirdupois. 

2. — Or, multiply the weight in mune by 35, and 
divide by 49 : the result will be the weight in cwt. 
avoirdu|iois. 

Ilule.— 'I'o convert avoirdupois weight into In- 
dian weight. 

1 Multiply the weight, in lbs. avoirdupois, by 

35, and divide by 72; the result will be the weight 
in seers. 

2.— Or multiply the weight in cwts. by 49, and 
divide by 3(i ; the result will be the weight In mune 
or maunds. 

1 Ton -> 27,222 muns, or 271 neatly. 

1 Mun — a2f lbs. avoirdupois exactly. 
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pee, this meeting do adopt the same, and 
declare this rate to be the commercial par 
of Company’s rupees. 

That the proceedings of this meeting be 
submitted to government, and that they be 
requested to take sucli measures as may 
seem to them best for producing the de- 
sired uniformity, and for enforcing the use 
of the new weights and currency, as soon 
as a sufficient time shall have elapsed for 
their full proclamation throughout the 
country. 

That government be solicited to direct 
that sets of standard weights be prepared 
at the mint, for sale at cost price ; and that 
the public may be allowed to have their 
present weights adjusted at the mint, to 
correspond with the new Indian rnaiind, 
which shall be returned to the parties with- 
in a fixed time.-— 6V. Cour.j Mat/ 19. 

HIIMAX SACitIFK'F.S AT KALI tniATT. 

A coiTpspondeiit of the Calcutta Cou~ 
ricr, of May 18th, writes; — “Strange 
and horrible reports, based on good au- 
thority, have been for some days in cir- 
culation, about the unheard-of atrocities 
committed in the Satanic temple of Kali 
Ghaut. In addition to the inhuiniin 
cruelties practised by the lirahmiiis, hu- 
man sacrifices arc also said to have been 
offered on a late memorable oeeasion. 
The local government, it appears, diaws 
a revenue of about twenty eight lakhs of 
rupees from these idolatrous and <UaboH- 
cal practices. Is it consistent with the 
enlightened views of a Christian power to 
encourage, by iiii])lication, such fiendish 
and brutal acts in the great iiietrojiolis of 
British India ?*’ 

The editor of the Courier stales, with 
reference to this communication, “ that 
the reported immolations at Kalee Ghaut, 
did not fail to attract the attention of 
Government, and that enquirie.s are now 
going on to elicit the truth, which it seems 
to he rather difficult to get at. 'riiere is 
reason to hojie, however, that the facts 
have been very much exaggerated. It 
has for some time been the practice, — a 
practice introduced by the late magistrate, 
Mr. Elliot, — that the office of daroga of 
the Kalee Ghaut divi.sion should always 
be filled by a Hindoo, and the existing 
daroga w'as considered a very fit man. 
But, since the report of these atrocities, 
the man has been removed by the present 
magistrate, and replaced with a Musul- 
man, and a European serjeant and military 
piard have been permanently stationed 
in the neighbourhood of tlie temple. 
These are proper precautions with refe- 
rence to the future ; but if the investi- 
gation going on shall trace the perpe- 
trators of any violence causing the loss 
of life, we sincerely hope the plea of 
fanaticism will not save them from the 
just punishment of their crime.” 


We understand that a seijeant and his 
party have been posted at Kali Ghaut, in 
order to put a stop to the irregularities, 
to give them a moderate name, which of 
late have been perpetrated at that shrine 
of questionable notoriety. We have heard 
that during tlie time of the late Cliurruk, 
a brutal and unnatural attack w'as com- 
mitted there by one of the attaches of the 
place, on the person of a poor old woman 
of the fisher caste, w'ho was offered the 
sum of five hundred ruj)ees hush-money 
to conceal the atrocity; w’hich she refused. 
WJiat further stefjs have been taken to 
bring the delinquent to punishment we 
have not been able to ascertain- The 
case of the fiikeer, who was recently 
attempted to be despatched by one of the 
haldars in a drunken fit, or, as others say, 
for the sake of the gold bangles on his 
arms, is still under inquiry. It is lamen- 
table to add, that these offences have 
been committed under the effects of 
intoxication, a vice which is stated to be 
common to the whole fraternity. 

Since writing the foregoing, we under- 
stand that the Hindoo darogali has been 
suspended from liis situation, and a 
Musulman one appointed to the Kali 
Ghaut station. An investigation is also 
being instituted into the particulars of the 
first-nanied outrage; and we trust the 
miscreant, if found guilty, will meet his 
deserts. — ScotVs Gaz., May 13. 

THE TAttlKK. 

A deputation from the Chamber of 
('ommerce waited upon the Governor- 
general yesterday, to submit objections 
to some of the rates of duty laid 'down in 
the new tarift'. The interview lusted 
about two hours, and after the various 
points and suggestions had been discussed, 
the gentlemen retired in the belief that 
some inodilicatioii would take place for 
the relief of cotton and sugar from a 
portion of the hurtlicns with which these 
two arti(‘lcs have been threatened.— 
Cour . , May 20. 

The Customs Committee, in connection 
with the merchants, propose substituting 
a fixed rate of duty instead of the per 
centage on the ad valorem, .as heretofore, 
for all goods imported into Calcutta.— 
Hurkaru, May 11. 

LAW lU THE MOFUSSIL. 

The Englishman, of May 7th, gives the 
following partieidars, from a respectable 
source, as an “ illustration of the exquisite 
manner in which law and justice are 
administered in the Mofussil:** — 

It seems that some fourteen or fifteen 
years ago, a young rajah, the heir to a 
certain guddee, was prevailed upon by 
sundry intriguing brahmins to depart from 
tlie seat of his future government, and 
do penance, as a pilgrim, for the space of 
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fourteen years. He did so, and, in the 
interim, the guddee becoming vacant, the 
absent irnjah was proclaimed dead, ** lost, 
stolen, or strayed,” and another was placed 
there in his stead. The term of penance, 
however, having expired, the rightful heir 
comes back to claim his own again; 
but anticipating violence or treachery on 
the part of the actual locum tenens, or 
incumbent, he provides himself with a 
handful of vagabond followers, and pro- 
ceeds to assert his pretensions by a shew 
of force. This sort of conduct being 
somewhat against the peace of our sove- 
reign lord the king, his crown and dignity, 
tlie Britisli magistrate causes the ** pre- 
tender,** as he is called by the reigning 
potentate, to be seized by a regiment of 
sepoys and put into prison. It adds: 
** Though his manners are uncouth — the 
effect of fourteen years faqueership,— his 
appearance is that of a well-horn and 
well-bred native. He is tall and hand- 
some, with a very expressive countenance, 
and speaks the language of the district 
beautifully. He also reads Bengalee 
fluently, and sfieaks a little and more- 
over understands a great deal of English. 
Some physical peculiarities, which it may 
not be necessary to mention, correspond 
exactly with those of the hoy who was 
sent away fourteen years ago He knows 
many of tlie persons, English and native, 
who were contemporaries of the rajah, 
whose character he assumes. He has 
been recognized by some of the old 
servants of the former establishment, and 
has sufficiently satisfied many wealthy 
people of his identity to induce them to 
volunteer large disbursements to make 
good his claim.” 

OISTURBAXCES AT UGGOREK. 

We have been hiniished with further 
accounts of the Uggorce affair liy a letter 
from Chunar, received yesterday, which 
states, tliat “ the people of the rajah of 
Burhur, it is reported, had ntised a dis- 
turbance against tlie zemindar of a village 
near Uggoree, and wounded and killed 
some of his people. The darogah of 
Shawguiig went over to interfere, hut 
they maltreated him, and killed tw'o or 
three of the chuprassies that w’ere with 
him. Information of this was conveyed 
to the magistrate of Mirzapoor, who pro- 
ceeded with two companies of sepoys 
commanded by British officers, but tlieir 
progress was arrested at the Soan, on 
whose opposite banks stood from 500 to 
700 people, armed with steel bows and 
l^mboo arrows, to oppose them ; the 
ringleaders, however, fled to the Rewar 
rBjah*s territory ; the rajah declined 
giving up those people, or in any manner 
interfering with them; the party were 
obliged to return with a loss of aliout six 
sepoyuw It ie further reported, that 


application has been made for an increase 
of force, and a couple of guns; with 
which, when granted, the party will 
march again to repay hostilities.** — JEfur- 
karu. May 6. 

ARTILLERY EQUIPMENT. 

A special committee of artillery officers 
from the three presidencies will assemble 
at Calcutta on or about the Ist prox., for 
the purpose of selecting the best of the 
material of equipment, nowinu.se, in that 
arm, at the several presidencies of India ; 
and wc anticipate great good to the ser- 
vice from the labours of the committee. 
— Hclhi Gaz., April 27. 

ENGLISHMEN IN THE MOFUSSIL. 

The case of a fine recently levied by 
the mngistrate of Mongliyr upon an 
Englishman, for refusing to answer the 
hitherto usual official inquiries relative to 
his authority for residing in the district, 
lias, we understand, occasioned the cir- 
cular order by the Governor of Bengal, to 
be revoked, which required annual lists to 
be furnished, containing particulars of 
the Europeans residing in the Mofussil, 

• — this revocation being limited however 
to those districts in wliich Englishmen 
are now permitted by the charter to 
reside without lieensc. It is gratifying 
to add, that the hue of twenty-five rupees 
levied upon the gentlemHn at Munghyr 
has been ordered to be returned . — Cour , 
May 18. 

THE BAR. 

A correspondence having taken place 
in the papers, in whicli Mr. Bargrave 
Wyborn, an English barrister, now at 
Calcutta, was animadverted upon in ano- 
nymous letters, signed “ Cypher,” Mr. 
Wyl>orii called upon the editor of the 
paper (the Englishman) to give up the 
name of the writer, and was told that Mr. 
Osborne (a barrister) was the author of 
the letters. Upon which Mr. Wyborn 
wrote to Mr. Osborne, requesting him 
** to have tlie politeness to name some 
friend, witli whom a friend of Mr. Wy- 
born may make the necessary arrange- 
ments.** Mr. Osborne named Mr. 
Longueville Clarke, the barrister, who 
assigned to Mr. Nott. the friend of Mr. 
Wyborn, the following objections to tlie 
meeting : 

** Mr. Longueville Clarke declines to 
let Mr. Osborne meet Mr. Wyborn, on 
the ground that Mr.Wyboni has been 
cut by that profession to which both Mr. 
Osborne and he belong. The circum- 
stance to which Mr. Clarke alludes took 
place in London, at a meeting of the 
members of the Oxford Circuit, held at 
the chambers of their leader, Mr. Seijeant 
Williams ; where it was voted that Mr. 
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Wyborn should not be permitted to dine 
with the Circuit Club. When a body of 
gentlemen of his own profession have 
thus stamped Mr. Wyborn as a person 
with wliom they would not associate, he 
is placed in a position which deprives 
him of all right to that honourable satis- 
faction to which a gentleman is alone 
entitled. — Calcutta^ ISM May^ 1836.** 

Mr. Wyborn, in a communication to the 
editor of the Englishman^ after some 
remarks derogatory to Mr. Osborne, thus 
adverts to the occurrence assigned as the 
ground of refusal to meet him : 

** It is a new feature in Indian society, 
to see a man insert a challenge in your 
number of this morning, and refusing to 
fight, before noon of the same day. the chal- 
lenged party, under the pretext, that a few 
rival barristers had twenty-seven years 
ago cut him (the challenged person) for 
professional irregularities. Mr. Osborne! 
I iievcM* instructed or permitted my coun- 
sel to take a legal objection to the lady*s 
marriage ; I never knew when she was 
marriecl : I was not in Westminster Hall 
at the time of the trial. The objection 
was taken by the judge himself. The 
* circuit dispute* did not drive me from 
the bar; the meeting at Serjeant Williams's 
was in Trinity term ; the cut was threat- 
ened, but not decided on^ and, as 1 said 
before, by my own friends. I went the 
summer circuit, never missed the dinners, 
when the judges or the sheriffs or the 
grand jury dined with us, but refused to 
dine where the two rivals were in private, 
I lived upon most intimate terms wdth 
the leaders, travelling, supping with, and 
sleeping at the same inns, and I was 
concerned for the Crown in all the Woods 
and Forest causes. I practised as a 
special pleader before I was called to the 
bar. and drew those pleadings. You first 
said, I had no experience till after 1834*. 
You now admit cases, argued in 18^, 
which you said, did not exist. You say 
I could have no busiuess, going no circuit 
and having only Jive special retainers, 
Mr. Erskine never went a circuit; scores 
of the first men for opinions, go no 
circuits; one special retainer stamps a 
man, either as a lawyer or an advocate. 
It says, he is better than any man on tliat 
circuit. Several eminent men go tlirough 
life without one.** 

A correspondent of the Englishman 
refers to the report of tlie case of 
“ Taunton v, Wyborn,” in 2 Camp. 207, 
for the facts of the case alluded to by 
Mr. W. 

MOFUSSIL NFWS. 

Cav^npoor.— European resident at 
this station has just been detected in an 
intrigue with Bajee Row, the ex-peshwa, 
from whom he obtained the sum of 
Us. i0,p00 in consideration of procuring 


the peshwa*s restitution to the Poonab 
guddee. The transaction, however, 
transpired, and a prosecution for swindling 
on the part of Government is spoken of 
against tlie European. — Agra Ukhbar, 
May 7. 

Sirdhana, — An attempt was lately made 
on the life of Mr. Troup, by a discharged 
sepoy of the late Begum, who, indignant 
at the assumption of the country by the 
Feringees and his loss of service, was 
determined to make that class feel his 
vengeance, and accordingly commenced 
a muck into a bi]liard-room,where Mr. T. 
and some other gentlemen were assembled. 
He selected Mr. T. for bis example, and 
aimed a cut at him, which, however, 
Mr. T. parried with a billiard-cue. The 
man was immediately seized by the per- 
sons in the room, in doing which one of 
them was slightly wounded.— 

Delhi. — A large concourse of people 
have assembled to attend the sale of the 
late Nuwub's of Ferozpoor property. All 
the independent chiefs are to be repre- 
sented at it, and it is reported that they 
are determined not to allow a particle of 
the Nuwab’s property to pass into tlie 
hands of the Feringees. 

Since writing the above, accounts have 
been received, stating that the sale was 
veiy heavy — the horses generally inferior, 
only one or two selling for Rs. 1,500, 
the rest averaging 400. — Ibid. 

By letters from the Hills we learn, 
that the Lord Bishop of Calcutta still 
continues at Mussoorie, where he has 
selected a spot for a church, which, we 
trust, will soon be commenced upon. 

The tchscldar of Hissar has, we hear, 
been convicted of bribery and other inal- 
pracriscs by the magistrate of that place, 
and made over to the Sessions Court at 
Delhi. 

We understand, that one of the native 
amlah, a inooiishee of the Ambalali 
circle, has been charged with several cases 
of bribery, and that the proof not being 
sufticiently strong to admit of severer 
punishment, he has been dismissed. 

A formidable force, headed by General 
Johalla Saha, is about to be sent out by 
the King of Delhi against one of Piir- 
gunnahs Kote Casim, the zumeendars of 
wliich have become refractory, and refused 
to pay their juinmah. — Delhi Gaz.^ 
May II. 

The Punjaub, — Runjeet Sing was 
encamped at Surruckpore on the 1st 
April, and at Vapang on the I5th. 
Payiind Khan, the bandit, is again com- 
mitting serious depredations ; an encounter 
took place between his gang and Runjeet’a 
troops. The zumeendars are beginning 
to evince a spirit of insubordination. 
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which the Maharaja, in some instances, 
finds it difficult to suppress. Dost Maho- 
med Khun, it is thought, is endeavouring 
to create as much opposition as he can to 
Runjeet's sway. Tlie office of “ keeper 
of the seals” has been put up for sale — 
27,000 rupees is the highest price yet 
offered for it* Goojur Sing, Ruiiject’s 
vakeel to the British Government, is in 
very bad odour with his master, who 
repents him of having deputed so great a 
tanmshheen to represent him : the embassy 
had, by the last accounts, arrived at 
Umritsur, and was about proceeding to 
join ilunjeet* Mahiin Sing, the Nazim 
of Cashmere, from whose judicious mea- 
sures so much good lias resulted, remains 
firm in refusing to tax the country beyond 
its means, liunject, on hearing of the 
affair at Ballawallec, expressed great 
surprise that the zumeendars should have 
had the temerity to oppose, for an instant, 
the British Govcriiinent, whose army is 
like the burning “ sirocco,” before which 
nothing can stand. 

Sultaun Mahomed Khan has been 
already acting the tyrant in his territory: 
his zumeendars, disgusted with his seve- 
rity, invited Mahomed Ackber Khan, 
the son of the Cabool chief, to assist 
them, and he, with a fc\v followers, has 
already succeeded in obtaining one of the 
forts of Sultaun Mahomed, who has sent 
out his son to o]>posc the intruder. 
Mooltan is in a very disturbed state : the 
ryiits arc up in arms, and pay little or no 
obedience to their Seik chief, Dewuii 
Sawun Mull . — Loodianah lJklibaT,Mayl, 


THE TENASSERIM PROVINCES. 

We learn from letters received from 
the Tenasserira provinces, that, owing 
to the judicious proceedings of Lieut. 
Macgratb, the complete discomfiture and 
dispersion of the banditti has been effected. 
For a long time this officer was engaged 
in an ineffectual pursuit of the robbers, 
who, being leagued with the hill tribes, 
liad spies dispersed in all parts of the 
country, and were therefore timely 
apprized of the approach of our troops, 
and thus enabled to eliule them. The 
troops have been sometimes within 
musket- shot of the brigatul.s, but have 
not been aware of their proximity until 
after they had effected their escape.— 
Hurkaru, May 13. 

SELF-ACCUSATION. 

The following incident reveals a trait 
in the Hindu character : 

A jemadar, newly promoted, was mur- 
dered in the sepoy lines on the 2oth 
February. He was way-laid, and cut 
dawn glose to his own quarters, and the 
murdo^rs, two in number, effected their 
empe, after the perpetration of the deed, 
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leaving their victim dead upon the spot. 
A tulwar-sheath was found resting against 
the wall of the jemadar’s house, behind 
which the murderers had evidently taken 
their station to watch his egress. IVIuiiy 
.sepoys were j)Iaeed in custody, and very 
little doubt is entertained of all the parties 
implicated in the foul crime being de- 
tected. A few days after the murder 
was committed, a fukeer made an ineffec- 
tual attempt to get the men, who are 
confined on suspicion, released, by inducing 
a sepoy to declare that he committed the 
crime, and that no one else was impli- 
cated; the fukeer also offered to point 
out tile spot where the instrument of 
murder was hid ; but, iiotwitlistaiidiiig 
his assurance, no tulwar was forthcoming. 
On inquiry, it was found that the sepoy 
w'us entirely giiiltle.ss.altliuLigh he in.sjsted 
upon pleading guilty. It appears that 
he h;id been cajoled by the fukeer into a 
belief that he would go direct to iieuven, 
if he .sacrificed himself to save those who 
were in confinement, one of whom is the 
siibadar- major of the corps; the man’s 
iimocciice, however, has been put beyond 
a doubt by five men swearing an alibL 

THE JHEKNI> TKIIUITORY. 

A do])Utation from the protected Sikh 
state.s ims arrived here ( Allalmbad), 
charged with a petition and retnonstrunce 
against the rcsum})tion of the .Theeiid 
territoiy. The claimant is Suroup Sing, 
the grandson of Gujput Sing, and we be- 
lieve the case stands thus: — 

Gujput Sing conquered Jlicend ; he left 
three sons, Mihi Sing, Bhag Sing, and 
Bliuop Sing, and one daughter, Raj 
Kootir, the mother of our good friend 
Ilunjeet Sing of Lahore. Mihr Sing 
died without issue. Bhag Sing succeeded 
his father, and to Bhoop Sing was as- 
signed us maintenunee a portion of the 
family property. Bhag Sing had three 
sons, two of whom died without issue ; 
he was succeeded by Futtch Sing, his 
surviving son, who left issue Sungut 
Sing, the lute chief, who died the other 
day childless. Under these circumstan- 
ces, according to the law of Gurrunt 
(Gmiith), the law of the Sikhs, the in- 
heritance reverts to the line of Bhoop 
Sing. Bhoop Sing was succeeded by 
Kurum Sing, who was succeeded by Su- 
roop Sing, the grandson, and now the sole 
rcpre.seiitutive in the mule line of Gujput 
Sing. On this ground he claims the ter- 
ritory and cliiefship. 

What the treaties of 1809 may be, we 
know not ; but if they do guarantee to 
the states the observance of their own 
laws and customs of inheritance and suc- 
cession, we do not see how Suroop's 
claim is to be evaded ; or if it be untrue, 
how we are to get rid of Ruiijeet Sing, 
who will certainly claim in right of his 
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mother, should we, by rejecting Suroop 
Sing's claim, decide that no representa- 
tive in the male line is left, of Gujput. 

It is a pity that full inquiry on this head 
was not made before the extreme mea- 
sure was resorted to, of resuming the ter- 
ritories, and of making arrangements which 
it may be disagreeable to countermand ; 
but our governor is too liberal and too 
just to allow such feelings to weigh a mo- 
ment ; he is also too well acquainted with 
the nature of our relations with the states 
in question, to admit of a possibility of 
his being deceived in regard to the in- 
trinsic merits of the question. We are 
too powerful to be misinterpreted in cor- 
recting an error : on the contrary, if we 
have committed one, its acknowledgment 
will be even the more graceful and ho- 
nourable . — Central P., April 30. 

We understand that it has been found 
necessary to assemble a force in tlie Sir- 
hind division, in order to reduce and pu- 
nish some insurgents, who were subjects 
of the late Jheend Raja, one of the pro- 
tected Seik chieftains, by whose decease, 
without heirs, his small territories de- 
volved to the paramount power. They 
are in possession of a strong hold, called 
Bullamalce, about 100 miles west of Am- 
balal), and 80 miles from Hansi, not far 
from Looruim, which will be found on the 
maps. They had been accustomed to act 
pretty much as tJiey pleased under their 
late sovereign, from whose residence they 
were removed by a distance of some 70 
miles ; and they manifested tlieir aversion 
to a more regular government, by attack- 
ing Mr. Edgeworth, assistant to tlie po- 
litical agent at Anibalah, who had been 
deputed to arrange the late Jheernl terri- 
tory; pillaging his tents, and killing some 
of his people. We hear the force is to 
consist of a troop of hors^-artiilcry, a 
company of foot- artillery, and a small 
battering-train; a squadron of regular ca- 
valry, Skinner's horse, and throe regi- 
ments of native infantry. 

No season of the year could possibly be 
more unpropitious, but we dare say that 
the whole business will be settled without 
a blow. We look upon the tumult as 
one of those every-day rows, resulting 
from our settlement arrangements, when 
new territories fall into our hands. — 
Hurkaru, 

fiUaXivM* 

LAW. 

SuPRSME Court, April 22. 

(Before Sir R; B. Com3mi Knt., Chief 
Justice, at his Chambers.) 

Mahomed Khan Sahib v. Fuckcer Uh^ 
nissa Begum, ♦ — The Advocate General 
* The Begum haa already been before the court 
on a charj^ of manalaughter, to which she pleaded 
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moved this day on behalf of the defendant* 
Fuckeer Unnissa Begum, who had been 
arrested under a writ of capias ad satis- 
faciendum in this action, for a rule, that 
the writ be set aside, and the defendant 
be forthwith discharged from the cii^ody 
of the sherilf with costs, to be paid by the 
plaintiffs, unless good cause be shewn to 
the contrary. He grounded his motion on 
the affidavits, and upon the certificate of 
the sheriff, tliat the defendant was, on the 
13th day of April, 1^36, taken by his 
officers and is now in his custody, under 
a third writ of capias ad satisfaciendum. 

The affidavit of the defendant stated, 
that she is the lawful daughter of his High- 
ness Mahomed Ally Khan Ameer ul 
Hind Wallajah, and also sister of his 
Highness Omdat Omiah Wallajah, late 
nabob of the Carnatic ; that she receives, 
as such daughter and sister of their said 
late Highnesses, from the treasury of the 
Government of Fort St. George, by the 
order and througli the moans of the go- 
vernment agent at Chepauk, a raontffiy 
pension of 416 rupees ; that the defen- 
dant was taken in execution under a writ 
of capias nd satisfaciendum issued in this 
action, while she was proceeding in a close 
palankeen from her house at Triplicaiie, 
on a visit to her brother Etezud nd 
Mull Actadar ud Dowlah Abdul Hamed 
Khan Bahiiiidcr Feroze Jung, at lloy- 
pcttali; that she has never in any in- 
stance departed from the custom of Ma- 
homedan ladies of high rank, and has 
never been visible to any male persons 
except those connected by blood with her, 
and who by Mahoincdan law arc prevent- 
ed entering into marriage with her ; that 
she is by her birth, as the daughter of 
his late Highness Maliomed Ally Khan 
Ameer iil Hind Wallajah, entitled to all 
the privileges, respects, and immunities 
belonging or appertaining to the family of 
the nabobs of the Carnatic. The affidavits 
of otlier persons, including Mr. James 
Lushingtoii, confirmed these facts, and 
stated tiiat Fuckcer Unnissa Begum has al- 
ways been considered, treated, and respect- 
ed as a Mahomedaii princess, the daughter 
of a sovereign prince, and a lady of ex- 
alted rank, as well by ail the members of 
the British Government at Fort St. 
George and all other British subjects in 
India, as by the family and dependants of 
their Highnesses the Nabobs of the Car- 
natic. 

Rule Nisi granted. 

April 29th. 

Mr. Minchin showed cause this day, 
grounded upon the affidavit of Mahom^ 
Khan, Dasapah Braminy, Ram Sing, and 
Moosah Khan, stating, that the defen- 
dant, Fuckeer Unnissa Begum, was the 

gviUjf ; BubAequently pleaded the king’s pardon, 
on which occasioa she did not appear. 

(U) 
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nicker daughter of his Highness Ma- 
homed Ally Khan Ameer ul Hind Wal- 
lajah ; that, as such nicker daughter, she 
receives only 6 rupees a month, pen- 
sion, whereas the other daughters of Wal- 
lajah receive 2,000 rupees each ; that the 
defendant had frequently visited the depo- 
nents, Mahomed Khan and MoosahKhan, 
at their houses in Triplicane, and con- 
versed with them personally, in the pre- 
sence of deponent Dasapah Bramiiiy; 
Chat she was personally served with a 
summons in this action on the 13th of 
March 1835; and lastly, that the pre- 
sent nabob has tor the last ten years re- 
fused to receive her at his house, nor is 
she permitted to go to the palace, or visit 
the harem where the female members of 
the nabob's family reside. The learned 
counsel contended, that the question to 
be determined was, the character in which 
this privilege is claimed : first, whether 
as a member of the nabob’s family as am- 
bassador in person ; or, secondly, whe- 
ther as a privilege belonging to her as the 
daughter of Wallajah, as a princess of the 
blo^ royal. On the first point he cited 
** Boojunga Row v. Abdool Maboodie 
Khan,*’ 1 Strange, 169, “ Frank u. 

Barrett,** 1 Strange 12, and 1 Strange, 
85, to shew that the privilege ought to 
have been pleaded in bar : if the privilege 
from arrest was claimed by the defendant 
as one of the household of the nabob, as 
ambassador in person, it must appear that 
she is actually of the household, whereas 
in the present case, she had a house of her 
own, and lived separate and distant from 
the family of the nabob. If the defendant 
vas not subject to the jurisdiction of the 
fourt, she should have pleaded the same 
(n bar ; and not having done so, the court 
would not entertain a summary motion 
like the present. With regard to the 
second point : there is nothing in the trea- 
ties of 1792 and 1801 as to any reserva- 
tion of any privilege of this description, 
except as to the nabob himself. There 
was no provision made even in the code of 
regulations as to the Mofussil courts. The 
name of the defendant did not appear in 
the list of persons declared to be privi- 
leged from the jurisdiction of the supreme 
court, and the defendant, as the nicker 
daughter of the late Wallajah, could not be 
considered as a princess of the blood royal. 

The Advocaie-gefieral^ in reply, con- 
tended, that it was not necessary that a 
person should be actually resident in the 
house of an ambassador, or to be entitled 
to the privileges conferred by the statute 
of Anne. In Vattel, not only servants, 
but aU the fiimily are mentioned; the 
question was, whether they arc actual 
servants and actual relations in the house- 
hold; and if they were, then the same 
.pshrilegea attache to them. The ex- 
emptiqu of thp nabob's family, however. 


is not governed by the rule as to ambassa- 
dors. The court had exempted the fa- 
mily out of consideration for the prince 
and in recognition of the law. The main 
facts of this case are before the court, that 
the defendant is the nicker daughter of 
Wallajah, and the sister of a person him- 
self exempt from the jurisdiction of the 
court ; that she is in the receipt of a pen- 
sion from Government ; and that she is 
treated in every respect as a princess of 
the blood royal. The only question that 
remained, therefore, was, whether Ma- 
homedan females 10*6 not equally as much 
entitled to the consideration of the court 
as the males, with whom they stand in 
the same relation in point of rank. It 
could never be supposed that the court, 
while it extended the privilege of exemp- 
tion from arrest to the males whose names 
are included in the list, would deny the 
same privileges to their wives or daugh- 
ters, or sisters. It could never be con- 
tended that Mahomedan females of rank 
should be placed in a ditferent and a 
worse situation than Maliomedan males 
of the same rank. The nabob Walla- 
jah was recognized as a prince in alliance 
with the British, and as soon os he was so 
recognized, all the privileges and immu- 
nities attaching to a prince follow'ed as 
a matter of course. 

The ddef Justice . — The nabob having 
been recognized as a prince, the court 
ought to preserve the privileges of the 
!>loo(l ro3^1. A nicker daughter is, to all 
intents and purposes, a legitimate daugh- 
ter. Suppose Wallajah had been alive, 
there would then be no doubt that 
the defendant would be exempt from 
arrest as bis daughter. Now that he is 
dead, she cannot be in a worse situa- 
tion. The charter and statutes preserve 
to the natives tlieir usages and privileges ; 
and exemption from the inconvenience of 
arrest for debt, was certainly one of the 
privileges attaching to the reigning family. 
The cases cited by Mr. Minchin went 
merely to shew that a privilege from the 
jurisdiction of the court ouglit to be plead- 
ed in bar. The present case was not one 
of exemption from the jurisdiction of the 
court, but of exemption from arrest. The 
action against the defendant was the same 
as an action against a princess. Her per- 
son cannot be taken in execution. The 
plaintiff might have applied in the usual 
course through the political ^ent. His 
having omitted to do so was incxcusfele. 
His lordship therefore considered that the 
rule ought to be made absolute, with 
costs. 

M1SCELLANEOU& 

MUSSULMAN KXFOBMCR. 

We learn that the Moulee, whose doe- 
trines of reform have excited so much 
discussion of late, (tee p. 18), and whose 
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person was even said to have been in 
jeopardy, in consequence of the boldness 
with which he declared his opinions, left 
Madras on Monday last, on board the 
HamenshaWy for Calcutta,* with twenty- 
seven followers. He %vas followed to the 
beach by a large crowd of Mussulmans. 
We believe it is not correct that he dis- 
puted any of the doctrines of the jloran, 
hut he endeavoured to show that many of 
the followers of Mahomet have corrupted 
the system of morality, w'hich, he con^ 
tendtAl, was to be found in the works of 
tlie prophet. Being asked which was the 
most ancient record, the liible or the ITnran ? 
he replied, after some consideration : — 
** In the eyes of man, the Jfibie is the 
oldest ; but in the eyes of God, they arc 
both of the same age .** — Madras Gazette, 
AprU 6. 

The reforming Moulee of Triplicane 
has taken his departure, under a fitting 
escort to keep him out of harm’s way. 
He goes out of the benighted land, w'c 
hear, having despoiled the Egyptians, in 
the shape of some 10,000 rupees, contri- 
buted from Mussulman purses.— •jt/odror 
Hjerald, March 23. 

IMPORTANCE OF THE ARMT IN INDIA. 

The vital importance of Uie military to 
the existence of our supremacy in India, 
may be gathered from the almost hourly 
demand for its service in some one quar. 
ter or other. On the slightest show of 
opposition, troops are in immediate requi- 
sition, of which we have examples in two 
very distant and opposite directions, 
Jheend and Goomsur. These and nu- 
mcrous similar instances prove, that at 
present our government is solely one of 
superior power, and unsupported liy any 
opinion of its legitimacy, or of the bene- 
fits conferred on the governed. The wis- 
dom which dictates the prompt inter- 
ference of the military is unquestionable, 
but it is to be regretted that the measures 
are not of a more comprehensive and 
decisive nature, and the strength of the 
force such as to render even the shadow of 
resistance hopeless. A single petty dis- 
trict, if allowed to continue in rebellion, 
would soon become the nucleus for ail the 
numerous discontented of the surrounding 
country. The slightest victory would 
quickly extend their fame and augment 
Uieir numbers : hence the necessity and 
propriety of sending at once an over- 
whelming force on every occasion.— 
Madras Herald, April 13. 

RAIL- ROADS. 

We have reason to know that the state 
of the rail-way questiim, as far as the 
government are concerned, is as follows : 
—The attention of government was at. 
tracted to the large and unproductive 
* See Calcutta Intelligence. 


expenditure upon the public roads of this 
presidency, and the board of revenue were, 
in consequence, desired to report whether a 
more economical and efficient system could 
not be introduced, and whether it might 
not be advisable in some instances to sub- 
stitute rail-roads for common roads. The 
board referred the subject to Capt. Cot- 
ton, who, after an inspection of the 
localities, expressed a confident opinion, 
that by laying rails to the Red Hills, and 
to the stone-quarries at the Little Mount, 
a saving of nearly onc-half, or about 28,000 
rupees out of an annual expenditure of 
about 60, OCX), might be effected in the 
conveyance of materials alone for the 
presidency roads, besides yielding a reve- 
nue by the conveyance of private trade, 
lie recommended, therefore, that imme- 
diate measures should be taken for sur- 
veying the lines and framing detailed 
estimates. His proposal was approved, 
and orders issued accordingly, and also 
for laying down the experimental rail- 
way at Chintadrapet, as an experiment.— 
Conservative, May 6. 

A small piece of railway has been laid 
down near the Chintadrapettah Bridge, 
which is well worth the inspection of the 
good people of Madras who have not 
visited England since railways have be- 
come common. To show how little 
labour is required on a road of this de- 
scription, a cart is placed upon the rails, 
loaded with stones, which is easily moved 
up a slightly inclined plane by one ha^nd, 
from whence it returns by its own weight 
to the place from which it was first pro- 
pelled . — Madras Gazette, May 4. 

CAPTAIN FITZ6IBB0N. 

The Madras Courier of the 6lh of May 
states, ** that Capt. Kitzgibbon, of the 5th 
L. C., is coming down to Madras, to 
be put on his trial before a general court 
martial, on charges founded on disclosures 
made before a recent general court' martial 
of an indelicate nature.** By the Madras 
general orders of the 25th April, it 
appears that Capt. Fitzgibbon preferred 
the following charge against Gunner 
Lloyd Henry Leach, of the 2d battalion 
of artillery, viz. : — “ Having, before a 
court of enquiry, of which Col. Mildmay 
Fane, of H. M. 54th Foot, was president, 
and which assembled at Trichi nopoly on 
the 3d of February, 18.36, falsely accused 
me (Capt. Fitzgibbon) of conduct unbe- 
coming the character of an officer and a 
gentleman.** Gunner Leach was tried 
by a general court-martial and most fully 
acquitted ; the charge being voted ** un- 
founded, unwarranted, and malicious.’* 

NATIVE FEELING. 

At the mecUng to consider of a |>etition 
in favour of a steam communication with 
Europe, on the 26Ui March, ono of the 
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resolutions was seconded by Ragavah 
Cfaarryah^ who said, ** it might* be thought, 
from the circumstance that no natives had 
signed the requisition, that they were not 
much interested in the success of this 
measure ; but he was of opinion that they 
were, both politically and commercially, 
as much interested as the European com. 
munity: politically, because they were 
the subjects of the same king and go- 
verned by the same laws, and, therefore, 
what aflected the one roust equally affect 
the other— and commercially, because they 
were in the habit of sending goods to the 
European market, without having re. 
course to the European houses of agency. 
He was of opinion that it would be 
desirable if those gentlemen were to take 
native partners, instead of employing 
dubaslies. He thought that if the go- 
vernment felt inclined to extend the ob- 
jects of the New Charter, the attendance 
of natives in that hall, on public occasions, 
would be greater than it hitherto had 
been. The natives were much inclined to 
go on in concert with the European com- 
munity, and they were very anxious to 
sign the petition of the meeting that 
morning,** 

GCICUAHD AND CO. 

The firm of Messrs. Guichard and 
Co., general merchants of this place, 
stopped payment yesterday, the supposed 
immediate cause being large speculations 
in cotton . — Madras Courier, May 6, 

From what we have heard, we have 
reason to believe that their pecuniary em- 
barrassments are likely to prove merely 
temporary. — Conservative, May 6. 

GOVERNMENT RELIGION OF INDIA. 

A correspondent of the Madras Jfcratd, 
in an article on the ** Government Religion 
of India,*' has the following plausible, if 
not just, remarks on the subject : 

As the government and the officers of 
highest rank do take an active part in 
favour of Mahomedanism and idolatry, 1 
imagined it probable they might encou- 
rage in an equal degree the conscientious 
profession of the truth; but here again 
was I perplexed by facts, when I learned 
that a Mussulman had killed a pig and 
throw'n it into a mosque, for which he was 
tried by a court-martial and condemned to 
death. The exact British law under which 
his case came, 1 am not lawyer enough to 
know ; but as if the death of tlie offender 
was insufficient to appease the offended 
spirit of Mahomedanism, the government 
ordered a Christian officer of engineers to 
build that which his own religion told 
him it endangered the salvation of his 
soul to do; the officer suggested, that the 
Mussulmana would perhaps be. as well 
plqpHid if th« money wm given to them to 


build their own place of worship, and for 
this he was removed from his situation. 
The more recent case of persecution 
towards Capt. Richardson, shows that, 
when government and the high^utbo. 
rities do interfere with the mora^y re. 
ligious affairs of the army, althouA the 
object of doing so is not professedly to 
uphold vice and crime, or to perpetuate 
paganism and idolatry, there is ati evi. 
dent approximation to either, rather than 
an identification with the interests and 
commands of Christianity. The many 
duties unnecessarily performed on the 
Sabbath, the billiard-playing, card -parties, 
aquatic excursions, hunting and shooting 
parties, for which that day is selected, 
evince that neither the government nor its 
officers consider themselves bound to the 
observance of that religion.** 

COOMSUR. 

Tlie official intelligence from Goomsur, 
yesterday, was by no means satisfactory. 
It appears that only a few of the petty 
chiefs have been taken, and that the prin- 
cipal leading men of the zemindary are 
still at large. A combined movement of 
detachments from several regiments, for 
the capture of the principal chief, had 
entirely failed. The chief dispersed his 
followers, and escaped by passing between 
the combined force and the main body of 
the army. The number of sick at head- 
quarters amounts to l,5CX), and one regi. 
inent lias oaly 75 effectives. 

The barque Louisa, now in the roads, 
sails fur Ganjam on Thursday, with Cap- 
tains Bogle, McKenzie, and Considine, 
to join the field force, with three medical 
officers, and a large supply of hospital 
stores, which have been much retjuired.— 
Conservative, May 3. 

We have reason to believe, from late 
intelligence through a medical officer, that 
the amount of sick at Goomsur has been 
exaggerated in being put down at about 
1,500. It is stated that the number of 
persons ill in hospital has never exceeded 
900, the remainder consisting of conva- 
lescents, and persons relieved from active 
duW in consequence of excessive fatigue. 

We have a letter from the Goomsoor 
country of the 1st ult., 'from which we 
make the following extract : ** You are 
correct in saying that no man can prophecy 
when the last act of this wearisome drama 
will be closed. It seems to me that, as 
soon as one disaffected character is put out 
of the way, a dozen others start up in his 
place ; and tliis inveteracy I attribute 
mainly to an impression that has got 
among the chiefs, jOf its being Mr. Rus- 
sell’s policy to country directly 

under the Corop^py's rule— a state ci 
affairs which the ifpuntain leaders cannot 
fail to see will utterly destroy their power 
and influence; while Uiose of the dis- 
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affected, whose revenue arises from a con- 
scientious disregard of the diflTerence be- 
tween meum and tuum, will have to collect 
it under circumstances by no means as 
favour^e as heretofore : and hence arises 
their dMiko to the change. Several, how- 
ever, m the most notorious of both kinds 
have Already paid the penalty of their 
crimes; Bundcuaun Bunge (whom you 
call * the chief firebrand *) hangs in chains 
near Noogaum ; Con Chan Sing, the same 
between Gooinsnor Fort and Visiroo- 
chiittrum ; and Sondoiiry Bissoye, some- 
where in Boghoda ; and it is to be hoped 
that these examples, and others which 
Justice requires, will have a salutary effect 
towards a settlement of affairs.** 

Our correspondent adds that 400 sepoys, 
with five or six officers, lay ill of fever at 
Noogaumaloon. — Mud. Gaz. May 4. 

A correspondent of the Herald gives 
the following as a correct statement of 
the affair of Kiisign Gibbon's detachment: 
— “ The party under the late Fnsign 
Gibbon consisted of about thirty men ; 
they were escorting seven women of the 
late Rajah of Goomsoor from Oadegherry 
to Durgurpersand, and having entered a 
pass between these two places, were 
attacked by a large body of Koonds. The 
pass is confessed to be the worst yet met 
with in that country; the road winds up 
and round the side of a large liill ; the 
path is only sufficiently broad for one 
man, and is extremely stony and rocky, 
and its ascent very steep in most parts; 
immediately on the right the hill descends 
into a nullah very abruptly; jungle, of 
course, on all sides. The position of the 
Koonds, on the hill over-hanging the path, 
where there are stones sufficient to crush 
man or beast, was therefore most ad van. 
tageous. The length of the pass is two 
miles and a half. I^me of the enemy ap- 
peared on the top of it, and fired arrows 
at the detachment. Their fire was not 
returned by our men, because Gibbon had 
given orders that they should not fire 
without his orders. This was a great 
mistake; the men in rear could not bear 
this system of being shot at, without re- 
turning it. When they had come dowm 
near half the pass, the Koonds began with 
stones and arrows ; the rear-guard, who 
first Buffered, called out to the main body 
that they were wounded and annoyed, and 
requested permission to fire, and a naigue 
having been shot dead with an arrow. 
Gibbon ordered the men to fire. But by 
this time the Koonds had acquired confi- 
dence; finding their own fire was doing 
execution, and not replied to, they closed 
in with their hatchets, &c. Tlie women 
being carried in dooleys in the centre of 
the party, so scattered and lengthened the 
line of march, that the men in front could 
not. have known much of what was going 


on behind ; from the nature of die pass 
this is probable, as the path winds very 
much, and one part is hidden from an- 
other by jungle. In regard to the defec- 
tion of the sepoys, and Gibbon and 
Bromley having been seen defending 
themselves quite alone (as stated in your 
paper), both circumstances, as I hope to 
prove, are extremely improbable. A 
naiqiie and twelve sepoys were killed, and 
seven wounded, on this occasion, and seve- 
ral of their bodies were found close to 
poor Gibbon’s ; so that I cannot imagine 
how it is possible that these two young 
men could have been seen, as is stated, 
* surrounded by Koonds, endeavouring to 
defend the women and themselves, and no 
sepoy near them.* As the conduct of the 
jemadar, who commanded the rear.guard, 
and that of two or three sepoys, is now 
under investigation, 1 shall refrain for the 
present from making any remarks on the 
subject of it. It is truly unfortunate that 
this escort was commanded by so young 
and inexperienced an officer as poor 
Gibbon, who, although as brave and fine- 
spirited u lad as ever lived, knew nothing 
of the men under his command, having 
been only attached to the company about 
one month, and was moreover totally un- 
acquainted with the Hindostanee lan- 
guage ; so that, T fear, the men could 
have had but little confidence in him in 
the hour of danger. One havildar, one 
naique, and ten sepoys are stated to have 
returned without arms; it is but fair to 
observe, that of these several were so badly 
wounded, as to have been unable to save 
them.** 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

HORRIBLE INFAXTICIDE. 

A correspondent of the Bombay Gazette 
of April 6, on the faith of a letter from 
Ahmediuiggur, states the following hor- 
rible transaction : 

** It is distressing to relate, that, for 
these few days past, several native children 
have been missed from the Pettah of this 
place, and general report says, that a 
Rajpootnec of distinction, residing a few 
days’ march from hence, and who has for 
some time past been in a dangerous state 
of illness, having been informed by her 
medical advisers that all endeavours to 
restore her would prove ineffectual, unless 
she consented to eat the heart and liver of 
twenty young children, at lengtli acquiesced 
in the measure. Three days since (says 
my correspondent, whose letter is dated 
the 2d inst.), a child was found in a nullah 
near this place, with the belly cut open, 
from which the heart and liver had been 
extracted. There are now two men con. 
fined in the buaar guard, who have bee# 
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ttken up on suspicion of being connected 
with this horrible traffic. The inhabitants 
of Abmednuggur are in such a state of 
trepidation, that their children are kept 
closely confined to their homes.'* 

WEW CAUSEWAY. 

The JBomhaif Courier states, that the 
Government have it in contemplation to 
add another causeway to the useful works 
of that nature, to facilitate the communi- 
cations of the island. The Tantiah 
causeway is to run from the island of 
Salsettc (already connected with Bombay) 
to the main land, whereby between seventy 
and eighty miles will he saved in the 
distance of the common land route. As a 
testimony of their opinion of the public 
utility of this work, certain natives, headed 
by the two principal Parsecs, Jamsetjee 
Jejeebhoy and Framjee Cowasjee (who 
are always foremost in acts of liberality) 
have subscribed ten thousand rupees, 
unsolicited, towards the undertaking. The 
Government secretary, in acknowledging 
tills ** highly liberal and public-spirited 
ofier," states, ** that although some further 
arrangements remain to be made before 
the work can he definitively undertaken, 
yet the Governor in Council, so far as he 
has yet had time to consider the effect of 
the aid now tendered, is of opinion that it 
will enable him to proceed to the accom- 
plishment of the great improvement con- 
templated, consistently with a due regard 
to the obligation of maintaining economy 
in the public expenditure ; and he therefore 
willingly accepts, in the name of the 
ruling authorities, the munificent contri- 
bution placed at bis disposal." 

SURPLUS PROCEEDS OF THE BOMOAT 
THEATRE. 

At a public meeting of the inhabitants, 
held on the 26th April, pursuant to the 
notice of the sheriff of Bombay, for the 
purpose of taking into consideration Che 
propriety of addressing Government on 
the subject of applying the surplus proceeds 
from the sale of the theatre to some public 
work of general utility, Sir Charles 
Malcolm, Knight, in the chair; it was 
resolved: ** That a committee be appointed 
to communicate with Government regard- 
ing the funds realized by the sale of the 
theatre and ground, in order that the same 
may be placed at the disposal of the public, 
to be appropriated for some public useful 
purpose." 

The committee appointed by the meeting 
having addressed a letter to Government, 
■oliciting that the funds realized by the 
tale jof tbe theatre and ground, may be 
placed at the disposal of the inhabitants of 
presidency, to be appropriated for 
apfloe public pseful purpose, were informed, 
4b reply, that ** tbe Governor in Council 


would not feel himself authorized to resign 
the fund in question, ‘pending a reference 
to the home authorities, unless some 
specific work were proposed, of such 
obvious advantage to all classes of the 
community, as to justify Government in 
adopting it, on its own responsibility." 


LAW. 

At the sitting of the Supreme Court on 
the SOth March, the Hon. the late second 
puisne justice, Mr. Norris, took the oaths 
of office as acting chief justice. In admi. 
nistering to him the oaths, the Hon. 
the senior puisne justice, Mr. Serjeant 
Rough, addressed the court in die following 
terms : 

" My Lord Chief Justice — I congra- 
tulate you upon your udvanceinent. Gen- 
tlemen, the district judges now present-— 
the officers of the court, and members of 
the bar, I congratulate you upon the 
accession of your new chief. He is likely 
to remain long at your head, and will, I 
doubt not, render most beneficial services 
to this island, of which he is now eo ipso 
nomine chief justice. 1 may take this 
opportunity of saying, that I somewhat 
regret my absence from Colombo, on 
circuit, at the time when the late chief 
justice withdrew from his scat. I should 
not have been found wanting (there are 
those present who know I should not), I 
should not have been found unready, to 
acknowledge his judicial deserts. He 
lived and toiled amongst you many years. 
I should have joined you in hoping ease 
and prosperity to him in Europe. My 
ow'n expectation had of late been, when 
the season of his necessary departure 
should take place, that the choice of a 
successor would probably lie between my 
learned brother on my left hand and 
myself; I may quite mistake, but such 
bad been my view. The circumstances of 
the colony, on the whole, naturally led me 
to tlie conclusion that no stranger, however 
eminent, would be placed over us. 1 
believe great deliberation has been exer- 
cised upon the subject, and the appointment 
has been finally made in favour of the 
younger and more deserving individual. 
But though that individual be highly 
worthy, let not this bench suffer the wrong 
of its being supposed that 1 therefore 
consider myself to be declared unworthy. 
My position here, 1 trust will yet be my 
guarantee against all constructive malice. 
That it would not have been a matter of 
just pride to roe to be placed for a while 
over gentlemen, such as we all aduiowledge 
you to be, were it asserted by me, would 
scarcely gain credit. IlUt, under the 
present arrangemeiit, it will still be my 
pride and endeavour to do all tbe judicial 
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good I can, through the direction and at 
the side of tlie new chief justice, whose 
health, happiness, and free exertion of his 
talents, 1, together with you all, I am 
persuaded, heartily wish.*’ 

The acting chief justice expressed his 
entire concurrence in the just tribute 
which the learned senior puisne justice, 
Mr. Serjeant Rough, had paid to their 
late colleague, Sir Charles Marshall, and 
his sincere tiianks for the kind and flattering 
manner in which his own name had been 
mentioned. He liad expected no less 
from the good heart and the elevated mind 
of his learned brother ; and it was a 
source of the most heartfelt pleasure to 
him to feel and to know that their altered 
position (an alteration ascribable to a 
concurrence of circumstances — for he 
was not so vain as to attribute it to any 
extraordinary merit of his own,) would 
work no change in the friendship and 
cordiality which had always subsisted 
between his learned brother and himself, 
and which were so essential both to their 
own comfort, and to the proper discharge 
of their public duties. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Pearl Fishertf. — The pearl fishery, 
carrying on at Aripo, is not likely to turn 
out as profitable to Government as the 
few previous ones ; and this is principally 
owing to the absence of the natacotayalis, 
the most wealthy class of native merchants. 
Two reasons are assigned for the unwiU 
lingness of these people to attend; one, 
the severe losses they experienced in their 
speculations at the last fishery ; the other, 
that one of their body, having committed 
an offence, received some punishment, in 
consequence of which he lost caste: this 
has so highly outraged their feelings, that 
they have determined, by coalescing in the 
present manner, to be avenged on Govern- 
ment, for the insult offered to their 
degraded brother. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Piracy * — The Singapore papers are full 
of details of piratical acts committed on 
the native trade in these seas. ** The fre- 
quent occurrence of piracies in these 
parts,” says one of the papers, “ if fully 
detailed, would furnish matter for a news- 
paper exclusively devoted to the subject.” 
The indy (iron/, clipper, was attacked in 
the straits of Malacca, and had it not been 
for the resolute behaviour of her comman- 
der, she must have become a prey to the 
pirates, with an extremely valuable cargo 
of opttim. It is probable that the Malays 
mistook her for one of the small brigs 
commanded by Chinese nacodahs, that 
trade between Malacca, Penang, and 


Singapore, and which generally are but 
badly armed. An encounter took place in 
March, between H.M.S. and a fleet 
of pirate prahus, and this ship and the 
Zephyr proceeded to Johore in quest of 
the pirates, but they met with only small 
boats. 

The Chronicle of March 26, states, that 
** a great mart for the reception and sale of 
goods taken by pirates exists in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the town of Singapore, 
and which also is the great channel through 
which the wants of pirates have been and 
are amply supplied, through the interven- 
tion, too, of some who eat of theEast-India 
Company's bread, and where fleets of na- 
tive boats are also allowed to resort with- 
out reporting themselves at this port, 
or without any inquiry or examination 
being instituted whence they bad come, 
for what purpose, or to whither bound, 
or what cargo and quantity of arms they 
had on board. All such usual, prudent, 
and precautionary vigilance and super- 
intendence that every other government has 
ill operation, would here be accounted a 
palpable infringement of the freedom of 
trade. There arc great, and it is to be 
feared very just, outcries against the pro- 
ceedings at Teluk Belangah, a district of 
this island which ought to be under the 
strictest surveillance of the police.” 

Steam- Kavigution.^'^^hc Free Press of 
March 31, mentions, that a scheme for the 
establishment of a Singapore and Penang 
steam- navigation company, has been put in 
circulation here, in which it is proposed 
to purchase the Jardine in shares of 1(X> 
Spanish dollars each, and to run her be- 
tween Singapore and Penang, touching 
at Malacca, under the directions of a 
committee of management, consisting of 
seven of the share-holders, to be chosen at 
a general meeting of the share-holders. 

Mussulmans and The Ma- 

hometan and Hindoo holidays (the Mohur- 
rum and Churuk Poojah) concluded, the 
former on the 27th April, and the latter 
will not terminate till the 2d May. 

The revelries have this year assumed a 
degree of hostility between the Hindoos 
and Mahometans, which calls upon Go- 
vernment to disallow, for the future, all na- 
tive processions through the streets. Last 
night, while the Hindoos were in proces- 
sion through the town, they had to pass the 
Mahometan temple, and being the weaker 
sect of the two, so great an indignity as 
passing the temple of Islam could not be 
permitted by the stronger. l*he Hindoos 
would not return, and the Mahometans 
were as equally determined that they 
should, or suffer fur their presumption. 
The Hindoo procession was immediately 
attacked, not only by the Mahometans in 
the streets, with all descriptions of mis- 
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also to sustain vollies of stones, &c., fMtn iblDntb'^6F"‘!^tob^^^ ' 

.jiU> 4l}ft : windows' . of tbo neighbouring lay oVeir ml islaridd^ a?i^ 'bii' c 
bftulfts bdonglftg'' to Ibe - ebildren of tbe KoveUiber, It about t^ree oVlpcV ^ in q 
]MiiO|ibot.v Tbft unarmed and unprepared morning, an uncommonly strong ea^« 
JHind^ooa necessarily came olFthe worst. In quake was felt at Amboyna and several dr 
thoheat of the affiray, the Hindoos effected the surrounding islands^- and this was fol- 
fm entrance into the Mahometan ' temple, lowed on the 4th by several new shocks, 
and destroyed a goodly assortment of glass- The first earthqtiake,; dt- Ilorooko, was 
vare ; for satisfaction of which, the Ma- vertical, and lasted about 25 seconds, and 
botnetans wished this morning to have re- that at Amboyna lasted upwards of 135 
turned the compliment, by the demolition seconds. Though hitherto no accounts' 
of tlie Hindoo sanctum, had they not been have been received, it is but too probable 
kept in check by the civil authorities. The that there must have been an eruption of 
personal damage done in this conflict has the volcano of Banda, and in this, case, 
been the loss of one life (a Mahometan) to judge from the devastation of Amboyna, 
and a score of severely battered and wound- the fate of Banda must have been terrible, 
ed Hindoos. The death of the Mahome- The earthquake has been dreadful in its 
tan has of course not tended to allay the consequenres at Amboyna ; flfty-cight 
excitement in the minds of those of that men, women, and children lost their lives 


persuasion ; and so much alarm is evinced 
by the Hindoos from further attacks, that 
tbe Campong Hindoo has become en- 
tirely deserted, the inhabitants of yesterday 
having ffed in all directions, to secrete 
themselves from the threatened dangers. 
We understand there is so much reason for 
apprehension of further aggressions by the 
Mahometans, that orders have been given 
tQ.jiie.ftiiUtary to be in readiness for any 
einergency which may happen during the 
night. -^filing. Chron* Ajml 30, 

\ImpotUion of Letters by the 

lioginne, from Penang, state that govern, 
ment had transmitted to Bengal a schedule 
of the duties proposed to be levied at these 
settlements, and that the opinion preva- 
lent was, that the impost was inevitable, 
and would not long be delayed. We can 
believe the first part of this intelligence, 
as it is only in conformity with previous 
instructions received, but have not equal 
assuredness in what follows, that duties 
will be eitlier immediately, or at any time, 
levied, without some attention in the first 
instance being paid to the petition of the 
merchants of Singapore, against the impo- 
sition of so unpopular a tax ; and that, if 
tbe Supreme ^verninent should not be 
dispos^ to acquiesce in the prayer of that 
petition, still we think an immediate levy 
of duties need not be contemplated, until 
tlie papers have been considered and fur- 
ther orders obtained thereon, and that in 
the. interim likely to elapse, the whole 
affair will be allowed to die a natural 
dealb, although we do not mean to infer 
thairwe should thereby be any nearer the 
marky in inducing the government to 
grant* us- any protection, meagre as that 
may be, beyond what we already have.— - 
Singi: .cirom^ AprU d. 

A^iuadftil mfofortone has happen^ "to 
the tail of the goveritmelit dTthe Moliicte 


by the falling of the barracks in Fort 
Victoria. Sixty-six persons in all have 
been killed. The government buildings 
have suffered considerable damage; most 
of them threaten still to tumble down ; 
one of the churches was destroyed and the 
other much shaken ; the Chinese camp is 
almost totally devastated, whole streets of 
it having been changed into heaps of ruins. 
The newly built pier or jetty has been 
shaken asunder, and the beams worked 
out of the ground. The government 
oilicet's and other inhabitants were obliged 
to live in huts that had been hastily put 
up ; they lose all they possessed, and have 
been thrtw'ii into the greatest poverty. 
The oldest inhnl>itants do not remember so 
strong an earthquake ; those of the year 
1781 and 1830 cannot be compared with 
this last. The damage sustained is up- 
wards of 300,000 guilders , — CaiUon Press, . 
March 19. 

Letters from Batavia to the 30tli of May 
have been received, which mention that 
the Dutcli authorities there have been in- 
structed to levy 12^ per cent, ad valorem 
duty on all Dutch cotton and woollen 
manufiictnres, and 25 per cent, on British 
goods of the same description, instead of 
admitting the former free, as formerly. . 
The letters also state, which is almost, top 
dishonourable an evasion to obtain any 
credit, that this regulation is a mere sub-- 
terfuge on the part of the Dutch govern- 
ment, as it is understood that an arrange- 
ment had been previously entered intp l>y 
them and the Dutch Trading Coropjany,. 
the chief exporters of Dutch cotton gOpdy , 
to Java, that if they sustained any lofs > 
thereon, it is to be made up to theno to ttve.., 
extent of 15 per cent.; or, in other; 
words, repay with interest and sontethii^ 
more tlie duty previously 

Batavia. This should be rjgidjly ^(e^n 
after'Jby our own gbverdfnedt]» If 
scancfalbus 
be rewirtea 
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•f plaeing the ti«d« of Grcot Britain nvitli 
Jara at the utmost possible disadvantaips, 
it would become a question whether any 
treaty at all ought to be entered into with 
a power guilty of such conspicuous bad 
faith.— 2\'mcs. 


Manila. 

All official table, published at Manila, 
contains the following indicia of the trade 


of the island : — 

Shipping inwards. 

Spanish 106 

American 62 

English 38 

Other 25 

231 

Stiipping outwards. 

Spanish 103 

American 58 

English 40 

Other 25 

226 

Drs. 

Value of Cargoes imported. ... I,9(K),397 

Amount of Specie 1,258.312 

Value of Cargoes exported 2,563, 179 

Amount of Specie 210,362 


iSrln ®atttea. 

Lieut. Capt. Enslie, commanding the 
Dutch brig of war Meermin^ whilst 
cruising between the islands of Bali and 
Kangelangs, met with a ship's boat with 
eight men, belonging to the English 
schooner Jane and Henry, wrecked in 
Torres Strait. These men, after having 
sailed about 1,200 miles in their own 
boat, had at last arrived at Tiacos, from 
whence . an English ship carried them 
through Allas Strait, and were now con- 
tinuing their voyage to Surabaya. The 
Meemiin took them on board, and left 
them off Bezoekie to continue her cruize. 

In the hopes of finding a way by which 
the dangerous Torres Strait might be 
avoided, the Dutch Colonial Government 
ordered the schooners PosliUon, Langen- 
berg Knot, commander, and the Siren, 
Capt. Banse, to survey that channel called 
the Dourga, and they arrived on the coast 
of New Guinea in April last. Lieut. 
Kool's surveys prove the Dourga River to 
be really a channel of the sea, and Cape 
Valsche, therefore, makes no part of the 
vast coast of New Guinea, but is in fact 
part of an island formed by this channel. 

It is to be regretted that this discovery 
it but of little advanUge to the seafaring, 
aince the channel it too narrow, the cur- 
rents too strong, and its location too 
westerly, to avoid the passage through 
Torm Sicait. Geography has, however^ 
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gained an extension of positive know- 
ledge. 

The following names have been given 
to the new discoveries : — The channel has 
been called Princess Marianne's Channel, 
since the passage through it was completed 
on her birthday. The new island formed 
by the channel, Fiedcriek Henry's Island, 
after the King's grandson,. as being of the 
navy ; the north-western point of the 
island is called Kolff's Point, after the 
discovery of Dourga River, and the south- 
eastern..most point. Cape Kool, in honour 
to Lieut. Langenberg Kool . — Java Cou- 
ra^U, Oct. 31 . 


The disturbances in Pooning, one of 
the eastern districts of Canton province, 
seem to have been easily quelled ; the 
fooyuen has returned from thence, after 
having condemned, and executed on the 
spot, twenty-nine of the chief malcontents. 
— Chinese Repository, March 1836. 

A new fort has recently been commenc- 
ed on the middle island," half a mile 
above Ilouqua's fort. This work is 
doubtless undertaken to prevent Euro, 
pcans from approaching the provincial 
city with their “ men of war." The fort 
is precisely where the barrier was erected 
across the river during the memorable war 
of 1835, while the two English frigates 
%%ere at Whampoa.— 


JUaHagasrar. 

The Queen of Madagascar (widow and 
successor of Radamn) lias, by the follow, 
iiig edict, suppressed the profession of 
Christianity among her suhjocts, and strict- 
ly prohibited, on the head of religion, any 
departure from the customs of their an- 
cestors. 

** Antananarivo, 26th Feb. 1835. 

** To all the Europeans, English and 
French. 1 inform you, my friends and 
relations, with regairi to the disposition 
that you have manifested towards my 
country, in teaching the good dispositions 
and knowledge, I thank you for that. It 
is highly acceptable to me, for 1 have ob- 
served the disposition manifested by you to 
Radama, and also to me, that you have 
not changed. And also to inform all you 
Europeans, that whilst you reside here in 
my country, you may among yourselves 
observe all the customs of your ancestors, 
and do not entertain any fears, for I do 
not change the customs of your ancestors 
or your customs, for the disposition which 
you' have manifested to my country ia 
good. However, though I state that, if 
the law of my country is violated, the party 
ia guilty, whoever . he may be ; nor is riiat 



done ip thit couqtij only, but throughout 
the world ; wherever the law of the eoiintry 
ia violated, the party is guilty. And fur« 
dier, 1 tell you explicitly, that if this peo. 
pie of mine should change the customs of 
their ancestors, and that which has been 
transmitted from the long line of my pre- 
decessors, and from Adrinampoinimerina 
and Radama ; if they should change 
these, I utterly detest it ; for that which 
has been established by my ancestors I can. 
not permit to be changed ; for I am net- 
ther ashamed nor afraid to maintain the 
customs of my ancestors. But if there be 
good dispositions and knowledge to be be. 
neficial to my country, that I assent to ; but 
still the customs of my ancestors I cannot 
allow to be relinquished. And hence, 
then, with regard to religious worship, 
whether on the Sunday or not, and the 
practice of baptism, and the existence of 
a society, those things cannot be done by 
iny subjects in my country ; but with re- 
gard to yourselves as Europeans, do that 
with the customs of your ancestors. But 
if there be a knowledge of the arts and 
teiences, to be beneficial to my subjects in 
the country, teach that, for that is good. 
Therefore, I tell you of this, my friends 
and relations, that you may hear of it, 
saith Uanavaloaianjaka.** 


Persia. 

Letters from the Persian Gulph give 
very gratifying accounts of the commerce 
ef Bushire. Every thing was quiet at 
Bushire, and all disaffection on the part 
of the native chieftains almost entirely 
abated. 

Preparations were going on in the court 
of Tehran for an expedition to Herat. The 
young king is remarkably brave, and seems 
to be averse to keeping his troops idle. He 
is well contented at the establishment of his 
ascendancy in the country, and appears to 
be confident of success in his present un. 
dertaking. 

Ispahan, once the capital of the great 
Ahasuerus, has been subjected to a pecu- 
liar visitation of Providence. The small, 
pox was making ravages there, and hun- 
dreds of children have fallen victims to it. 
Notwithstanding the existence of a small 
vaccine establishment there, maintained by 
the residency of Bushire, casualties re- 
sulting from the prevalence of the' soiall- 
pox were lamentably numerous. The Per. 
sians have not the least prejudice against 
vaccination, but, on the contrary, are wil- 
ling to encourage it throughout the conn, 
try. The name of Jenner is held in great 
veneration among them, and encomiastic 
verses are known to have been composed to 
the memory of this great man. An expe- 
rienced Armenfan has been employed on 
the vacdiie establishment, whose ^mtions 


are attended with the.greatMt euccf^V 
Another Anxienian of great intelli^iil^ 
who was in the Indian army during tb? 
administration of the late Marquess of 
Hastings, is stationed at Ispahan as a phy- 
sician to the governor of tliat place. 

A report has been bruited about, that 
the young King of Persia contemplates is- 
suing a new coinage, immediately after his 
return from the intended expedition to 
Herat. 

The roads from Ispahan to Shiraz, and 
from Shiraz to Bushire, are represented to 
be at present safe and undisturbed by the 
depredations of marauders.— Cal. Cour. 

A letter by the same packet, received at 
Bombay, gives a rather different picture 
of affairs. 

“ Teheran, March 5, 1836. — This coun- 
try is not in a satisfactory state, and the 
pride, ignorance, and fatal self-confidence 
of the shah, prevent me from having any 
hope of seeing things improve under his 
reign, or until he meets with some great 
misfortune to force him to doubt bis own 
powers. 

Without getting almost any revenues, 
with a discontented and oppressed people, 
without having confidence in any person, 
with a rabble army entirely without disci- 
pline, the shall seems determined to collect 
IOC), 000 infantry, and to march in April 
with 60,000 men against HeAt, although 
he knows that his doing so will displease 
our Government. But he will never care 
for our opinions, until we tell him plainly 
that we won’t allow him to move eastward. 
Unluckily, we have not yet begun to speak 
thus plainly ; and although we put him on 
his throne, and have spent much cash upon 
his worthless country for the last thirty- 
five years, he has dared to refuse to conclude 
a commercial treaty with us, and he 
declines giving our officers such a degree 
of authority as would enable them to drill 
his most miserable troops. If he takes 
Herat, Russian agents and spies will 
sw'arm in Affghanistan, and then the evil 
influence of our great enemy will be felt 
in India. Why do we not connect our- 
selves closely with the Affghans, and make 
their country our barrier, instead of per- 
severing in spending our time and money 
on thi.s people, who, for all our favours, 
have never given us any thing but sweet 
words, and who never will behave decently 
to us till they have felt our powers ? 

** The Russians are becoming great 
favourites here, while I confess that our 
influence is nearly at the lowest ebb. But 
let Mr. Ellis’s ideas about Persia guide 
the authorities in India and at home, and 
1 feel sure that our position here, and In 
Central Asia generally, will soon becoqaf^ 
what it ought to be. But this .change, is. 
to be produced, not by flatterin|^ ahd 
flatured, but by afloptip^ tj^ie 





^iig^ey aibd astuiiiijng the commending 
ji^tltude, which Uritam ought to hold in 
tliese quartera. 

** If Persia takes Herat, she will wish 
to get Candahar and Cabul too, and then 
our trade will be as much opposed there 
as it is here ; for you must know that the 
sliah objects to foreign trade on principle, 
and will certainly do all he can to lessen 
the consumption of foreign goods here. 
The Russians have a commercial treaty, 
which contains some grinding clauses. 
Tlie shall dare not object to Russian trade, 
therefore, but he will not give our mer- 
chants the protection of a treaty, and 
consequently, while our trade lessens, the 
goods of Russia must increase in quan. 
tity ; and thus Russia is the gainer when 
we lose. 

** McNeil, it was said, was to leave 
London on the 20th Dec., but if they do 
not appoint him minister before he quits, 
1 think he will not return at all.** 

Comtanlinoplet Sept, 28. — This morning a 
lartar came in from Persia, with despatches 
for the British Government. He has 
brought private letters from Tabreez to 
the 12th inst. Mr. McNeill, the new 
ambassador, had proceeded from that place 
for Teheran; and the camp of the shah, 
who had already marched oif on his expe- 
dition against Herat, at the head of 2j,()00 
men, and had got nine marches forward, 
wlien he was stopped at Fironz Kooh, in 
consequence of news that the cholera was 
committing great havoc at Meshid. The 
epidemy must have ceased, however, as he 
had again pushed on. Feridooii Meerza 
has also been detained on his way (o Herat, 
by a tumult in his own camp, between the 
Azerbidjan and Krrauk troops, who hate 
each other most cordially. About 200 
were killed in the fray, before it was put 
down. He has since then divided bis 
camp, and remained stationary. Serious 
misunderstandings have taken place be- 
tween Turkey and Persia, and there is 
much talk of a war, to which the Persians 
pretend to be by no means averse. In a 
commotion which recently took place at 
Krzeroum, one Persian was killed, and a 
great many were wounded. On this, a 
representation was made to the local 
government at Tabreez, to obtain ample 
satisfaction, and the government imme- 
diately issued an order that no Persians 
or Persian property should leave the 
country for Turkey, and that all Persians 
resident there sliould return forthwith. 
Two caravans were stopped at Khoy, and 
sent back to Tabreez. Cahraman Meerza 
and the Amin-i-Nizam are encamped 
with their troops at Lanijan, on the fron- 
tiers 6f Turkey. When Redshid Pasha 
conquered a Kurdish chief, he oflered the 
jPefsian anmr (who bad not assisted him) 
a'iii^fittaii digag^Hicitt to pay the amount 


of property plundered last year by tlig 
people of Revandooz. The ameer, how- 
ever, was not content with this, and sent 
a strong body of horse, with 1,500 infantry, 
into a large district inhabited by Turks, 
who were plundered and cruelly treated, 
the Persians pretending that the territory, 
of right, belongs to them, and that the 
Turks have no business there. They took 
bark with them G,000 sheep, and immense 
booty in other things. It remains to be 
seen w'hat Redschid Pasha will do in 
answer to this. The letters confirm the 
fact, that Sir Henry Bethune and all the 
British officers have left the king's camp, 
and w'ere expected at Tabreez. There 
was, of course, a total suspension of com- 
mercial intercourse, and they who have 
large sums to receive of the Persians, are 
by no means to be envied . — London Paper, 

Tlie German Courier contains the follow- 
ing letter from Constantinople, of the 1st 
September: ** There have broken out at 
Teheran, between the Russian and English ^ 
ambassadors, some discussions much nioi|^ *' 
serious than those of the ministers of the' 
same powers at the Porte. Russian influ- 
ence, supported by the prime minister of 
the shah, has caused an expedition to be 
undertaken towards Herat, in order to 
bring again under the dominion of Persia 
tlie independent chiefs of the eastern part 
of Khorassan, since it is only a few years 
ago that the late shah had again united, to 
his empire the north-eastern part of that 
beautiful province. Tliat part of Khorassan 
w'liich is still independent, and the capital 
of which contains more than 100, (XX) 
inhabitants, belongs to Afghanistan, and 
its subjection would opeki the road from 
the Caucasus to the Indus. The Englisli 
ambassador, Mr. Ellis, cannot but have 
been aware for a long time past of the 
quarter from whence this expedition was 
recommended; but he would have no 
plausible motive for interfering, since 
Herat belonged, in the life-time of the 
late shall, to Persia, if the Russians had 
not announced their intention of supporting 
the expedition, and of having several of 
their superior officers to take a shar^ in it. 
The direct objection of the English ambas- 
sador was suiSiciently justified, and Mr. 
Ellis represented to the shah that such an 
expedition would disperse his forces ; and 
that the object of opening a military road 
to the Indus could be profitable only to 
the Russians. After many defeats and 
heavy losses, the Russians have at length 
gained an important victory oyer the 
Caucasians. They made an expedition 
simultaneously by land and sea against 
one of the strongest places on the coast, 
in the neighbourhood of Anapa, called 
Soujak Kale. The Russian troops 
amounted to 13,000 or 14,000 men, and 
th^ took the fortress, not, however. 
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S iiia in««tej‘B of the co^st, and ciH off 
Ijbe Ciui^utna the convoys that 
v goo^rAlly vComo to them by sea. Persons 
vSiell informed declare that the Russians 
intend to conquer the whole of the Cau- 
. casus, and to occupy all the passes of the 
. mountains* Before it has attained this 
^ object, the Court of St. Petershurgh can 
ipake no movement, either against die 
.. JSast or against Europe. It is, therefore, 
of much importance to it to terminate this 
question; and the levy lately ordered is 
thought to have some reference to tliis 
plan.'* — /iid. 


Accounts from Beyrout, of the SOtli 
July, ' state that the inhabitants of Da- 
mascus lately witnessed a commercial 
movement unparallelled during many 
years: 1,000 camels arrived in that city, 
laden with goods of European manufac- 
ture, but particularly British articles. 
This expedition has been most advan- 
tageous to the establisliraents of Beyrout. 
•^Monileur, 

Letters from Aleppo, of the 9th of 
September, state that Col. Chesney was 
at Bussorah, waiting the arrival of the 
mail from Bombay. The TVyris had been 
■ raised ; her engines bad suffered little 
injury. A rumour prevailed at Aleppo, 
that Mehemet Ali was dead, or dan. 
gerously ill, and that Ibrahim bad left for 
Bgypt. 

jttoiamfitaur* 

By letters, dated the 22d of June, in- 
telligence has been received of an insur- 
rection in the capital of Mozambique, in 
which the government of Donna Maria 
had been overturned. It appears that the 
plot originated with some of the officers of 
the Fort St. Sebastian, in conjunction with 
some Portuguese prisoners banished to 
that province, and that, having captured 
and imprisoned the governor, they had 
he^ in possession of the town and forts, 
fVm the 26tli of May to the 14th of June, 
On the 14th, it is said, that a plan, was on 
the point of execution for plundering the 
town, murdering the governor and Eu- 
i^pieans, and of making pIT in the vessels 
in the harbour (in a similar manner to the 
d^dAil scene acted last year at the Cape 
de Verd Islands),, when providentially his 
J^esty’s brig Leoerei, in search of slave- 
bn the, coast, sailed into the liar, 
bbur. A , requisiUoU was imtuediately 
made to the commander, ^ieut., Qjoaan. 
'^‘duet, foif fiMstance, which was proimptly 


troops and fho aien froiis the hvig^wds 
formed,, id be put into execution' <ithe 
ensuing night. This movement was hap- 
pily effected with such secrecy and pre- 
cision, that by the following morning the 
forts bad been regained, the governor 
released, and the lawful authorities, re- 
instated, without bloodshed, and before 
the people of the town were aware of what 
was going forward. Lieut. Bosanqnet 
and his crew' retained possession of the 
Custom-house and Palace for two days, 
till tranquillity was perfectly restored, and 
has since sailed for the Cape of Good 
Hope, carrying with him the principal 
insurgents— eiz. , the Lieut.-Colonel and 
Lieutenant of the fort, and nine soldiers, 
who are to be sent prisoners to Portugal. 
He is also the bearer of despatches to that 
government. 


Cimor* 

Letters, dated Copang, March 19, state 
that on the 27th of the preceding month, 
the Ja/Mm, Capt. Hill, and the ICingsdown, 
Capt. Simmons, were together in the 
Straits of Timor, when the two captains 
and pan of the crews went on shore at 
Point Mobar, on the Island of Timor, to 
trade fir live stock. Towards the even- 
ing, a dispute arose respecting two sheep 
betwecvi Capt. Simmons and the King or 
Chief of the island, and danger being ap. 
prehended, the crews embarked in the 
boats In the best manner they could and 
pushed off, when the King ordered about 
thirty natives, armed with muskets, to fire 
into the boat; the order was instantly 
obeyed, when Capt. Simmons and the 
carpenter of the Japan were shot dead. 
The ship Jajtan then left that part of the 
island for Copang, which they reached on 
the 4ih of March. After they bad cast 
anchor, it began to blow nearly a gale of 
wind ; but on the following morning they 
sent a boat on shore to obtain some fresh 
meat, and to take off* an Englishman, 
named Handy, who had been on the 
island two years, and was doing well. 
Unfortunately, however, the boat capsized, 
and Handy and three of the crew were 
drowned. 


Utape of 4!Esooli iSjopr. 

Cape papers have arrived to the IStb 
August. A bill was presented to. the 
council for indemnifying the governor, 
and all other persons acting under hia 
authority, for all acts, done during ffie 
existence of martial law in certaiu die- 
U’icts. It was reported that Abe ealarjrof 
the Attorney-general was to hf nedilted 
to £7q6 a-jrear, and that the, aenioTtpiNine 
judge was to be tnmfile^d i9 Abe elnlani 
firovkicf^ wh^, a 
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fblisliinvtit k U> be cieeted. Cbl. Smith, ^ 
> who hag been superseded ih theciHnmand 
of the new profince by Capt. Stokenstrom, 
liad received a high testimonial from head* 
■quarters fur the unwearied zeal and ac- 
tivity he had displayed in the discharge of 
bis arduous duties. 

The CkUde Harold, from the Cape on 
the 8th of August, brings intelligence of 
the wreck of the barque Doncaster, which 
sailed from the Mauritius for London 
about ^Otli June, on the Reef of Agulhas, 
about 70 miles S.E. of tlie Cape, supposed 
on the night of the 17th July, when every 
soul on board perished. By a letter from 
Samuel Parlby, Esq., to the Hon. Colonel 
Bell, dated Kleine River Valley, July 
. 30th, 1 886, it appears that the bodies of 
nineteen women and children, and thirty- 
two men and boys, were washed on shore, 
and had been buried. The scene of the 
calamity is about half a mile to the east of 
the point on the coast on which the Jessie, 
Capt. Winter, was lost, in 1829. Not a 
vestige of the hull of the Doncaster re- 
mains. A Hottentot, of the name of 
Hans Aventure, who was fishing on the 
coast, was the first person, it appears, who 
discovered some of the dead bodies that 


from the . civil commissioner of SweI1lin» 
dam to the governor, the commissioner 
states that the bodies washed on shore were 
nearly all naked. ** Limbs and parts of 
bodies, which appear to have been fbur- 
teen or twenty days under water; wearing 
apparel of ail descriptions, and clothing, 
with the regimental buttons of the 29th, 
87th, and 99tli Regiments, and Royal 
Artillery and Engineers, all much torn ; 
and bags which have contained sugar, are 
continually coming on shore. The only 
clue to the names of the passengers it' a 
small memorandum book, or journal, a 
little defaced, which 1 have reason, from 
comparison of dates and circumstances, to 
believe belonged to Dr. Page, of the Royal 
Artillery or Engineers, and it is there 
stated that the passengers were Captain 
and Mrs. Weir, of the 29th Regiment ; 
Lieut, and Mrs. Walker, 99ih Regiment; 
Madame Wiche and her daughter ; Mrs. 
Saunders and family ; Serjeant John Reid, 
of the Royal Sappers and Miners^ and 
seventeen invalids .** — Hampshire TeU^ 
graph. 




were washed ashore from the wreck ; and 
from him it was ascertained that the ship 
had been ten or twelve days standing on 
and off the shore before the disaster hap- 
pened, which must have been on the night 
of the 17th July. The vessel was some- 
times so near the shore, that the voices of 
the crew could be clearly heard ; but this 
the residents of that part of the coast say 
is a conamon occurrence when ships in 
passing Cape L* Agulhas are. caught by 
westerly winds. The following names 
were observed on the covers of books and 
pieces of boxes which have been picked 
up : — Hon. Lady Colville, Russell Farm, 

Hertfordshire, favoured by Mrs. U 

(name obliterated), on the lid of a box ; 
Mary Jane Saunders, on a music-book; 
Miss M. J. £• Saunders, ditto; George 
Woolly, jun., ditto; Captain Walker, 
99tli Regiment, in a book ; W. Macready, 
Esq., Elstree, Hertfordshire, favoured by 
(name obliterated), lid of a box ; Robert 
Saunders, Esq., Southend, in a book ; 
Robert Saunders, Elthain, Kent, present 
from, Mauritius, lid of a box ; A. Ed- 
wards, 1832, ditto; W. Williams, surgeon, 
oil a bottle ; P. Dollar, in a Imok ; Quar- 
termaster-sergeant 0*Learney, 99th regi- 
ment, on the lid of a chest; W. Hughes, 
$9th regiment, ditto; A. Hooks, Royal 
Irish Fusileers, No. 155 ; L. Michael 
Fearney, serjeartt, 29th regiment ; soldiers’ 
< cepe and YmUons of the 87th, 29th, 99th, 
’ 84ppere and Miners, &c. — (From 

tbe Cemmereial Advtriher 

«ih w Atigint.) 


The Imaum of Senna is dead, and has 
been succeeded by his son, Ally-bin- 
Abdoolla Munsoor, who is about twenty- 
five years of age; the people of Senna 
give out that their new prince is about to 
set out on an expedition to recover his 
country from the Turks. The commu- 
nication between Mocha and Senna is 
completely interrupted, the Imaum hav- 
established posts where troops are sta- 
tioned to prevent any one from passing 
into the interior. Mohamed Aii Pasha's 
attempt to establish a monopoly for the 
purchase of colfee of Mocha and other 
ports in his possession, is said to have 
been foiled by the merchants threatening 
to have recourse to other ports not under 
his influence:— a compromise is said to 
have been effected, by which half of the 
coffee produce is to be taken by the Pasha, 
and half by the merchants. 

Owing to the failure of the rains this 
year, a great scarcity prevails throughout 
Yemen and the greater part of Arabia. 
In the country of the powerful tribe of 
the Beni Aseer, hundreds are dying of 
actual starvation, and at Senna the people 
are said to be suffering much from the 
same cause : the coffee crop also had very 
generally failed. 

It is said to be the Pasha's intention 
to send another expedition of 40,000 nien 
Into the Aseer country, to endeavour to' 
conquer that very powerful tribe. 

The general scarcity of giaii^ it Js i^x- 
pected, will occasion a consideriiU^ j|e- 
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Calcutta* 

GOVERNMENT ORDERS, &c. 

RXGlMSmAI* MISSES. 

Fort William, May 16» His £ec. 

the Cotnmander.in -chief having laid be. 
fore Government an eitract from the pro- 
ceedings of an European general court, 
martial recently held at Nusseerabad, from 
which it appears that a broad latitude of 
Interpretation has been given, in the ver- 
dict of the court, to the term “ a mess,** 
the Right Hon. the Governor. General of 
India in Council, with a view of defining 
the ordinary acceptation of the words of 
the prescribed monthly certificate, signed 
by the commanding officer of each corps, in 
which a mess is maintained, is pleased to 
declare, that ** a mess being maintained,** 
is intended to imply, that such an arrange, 
ment has been made in the regiment, as 
will enable the officers to meet together in 
mess ; and will afford the sort of home for 
officers which will obviate the Necessity 
for each keeping a separate and expensive 
establishment. 

2. For forming a mess,** a contribu- 
tion from the officers of a regiment must 
be necessary to provide table equipage, 
&G. &c., and a former government, highly 
approving the principle of a regimental 
rness, liberally granted a specified monthly 
allowance, to aid in maintaining the same; 
but they never could have contemplated 
the allowance being drawn when a mess 
was not, bona JUle, established, 

S. The general court-martial before al- 
luded to, having recorded an opinion, that 
a commanding officer is justified in autho- 
rizing the dra%ving of the mess allowance 
when no mess is established, it has become 
requisite for the Right Hon. the Governor- 
General in Council to notify, that the yr>r- 
mation of a mess in a corps must always 
be antecedent to the drawing of the allow- 
ance. 

4. Thecertifieate to be signed by a com- 
mending officer roust in future run, that, 
^ a mess has been established and is main- 
tained ** in the corps ; and the allowance 
is not to be drawn until the first has been 
arranged, and no longer than the second 
can be certified. 

5. His Lordship in Council desires that 
the army will understand that, by the alte- 
ration now made, it is not intended to 
throw the slightest Impediment in the way 
of the formation of regimental messes ; 
on the contrary, the institution is one 
which is highly approved and much re- 
commended. 

. /The CkNiiqmder^in-cbief having fur- 
ther observed, that a balanoB of the go^ ' 


vernment mess nllowntice, drawn on the 
occasion under consideration, remains un- 
appropriuted, his Lordship in Council de- 
sires, that the military auditor general will 
see that the same is recovered on the pub- 
lic account. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

BY TIIK GOVRRNOR-GENRRAL. 

JudU‘ial and Revetiue Department. 

April 30. Mr. U. P. Nisbet to be additional Judge 
of zillah Midnapore. 

Mr. II. n. Brownlow to offleiote as magistrate 
and collector of Midnapore, during absence of Mr. 
J. Staniforth. 

May A, Mr. It. M. Skinner in officiate as joint 
magistrate and deputy collector of xillah Nuddeah, 
in room of Mr. n. Aclams. 

10. Mr. T. C. Robertson re-appointed to be a 
judge of Courts of Sudder Dewaiiny and Nlzamut 
Adawlut. 

The Hon. W. H. L. Melville to officiate, until 
further orders, .as civil and session judge of Moor- 
shedabad, in addition to his political duties. 

Mr. G. Gough to officiate as civil .and session 
judge of Tirhout. 

The Iloo. J. C. Erskine to officiate as collector 
of Calcuttaand 24-l*ergunnahs, in room of Mr. F. 
StainfoTth, retaining charge of current duties of 
office of Sumderbun commission. 

Mr. R. W. Hughes to Ik* an assistant under com- 
missioner of revenue and circuit of 11th or Patna 
division. 

12. Mr. T. C. .Scott to Ik* magistrate and collec- 
tor of northern division of Cuttack, in room of 
Mr. F. .1. Halliday. 

Mr. K. C. H. Rppton to be joint magistrate and 
deputy collector in central division of Cuttack, in 
room of Mr. Scott. 

Finanvinl Depurtnumt, 

May 4. Mr. John Jackson to be .senior member 
of Hon. Company’s financial agency at Canton, in 
room of Mr. T. C. Smith, who has proceeded to 
England on furlough, date 1st March IR'iG. 

Mr. J. H. Astcll to be second member of ditto, 
and to officiate as senior member during . Mr. Jack- 
son’s absence. 

Mr. H. M. Clarke to be third member of ditto, 
and to officiate as second ineiiiiier during sainepe- 
riotl. 

Mr. J. B. Thornhill toofficiateas third member, 
and secretary of ditto, during ditto ditto. 

General Department, 

Am’ii 27 . Mr. A. Bond, or the master attendant 
at Bala'.ore for the time being, appointed ex- 
officio assistant to collector of customs at that sta- 
tion. 

May 4 . Capt. R« J. II. Birch to be a governor of 
Free School. 

The Hon. Sir C. T.’Uetcalfe, Bart., G.C.B.. 
assumed charge of the office of Lieutenant-Go- 
veriior of the North-Western Provinces on the 
13th April. 

Leave of Absence . — May 2. Mr. J. P. Grant to 
proceed to the Straits, for four months, for health. 


BY THE LIBUT.-COVKANOll OP THE NORTH- 
WESTERN PROVINCES. 

JtidEctol and Revenue Department. 

April 26, Lieut C. Brown, assistant to mneral 
superintendent of operations for suppresskm Of,. . 
Thuggee, to be vested with powers orjointinmb^ 
trate m several districts comprised in Saiigot fiia 
Nefhudda icrrltoriflB. 
sa Mr: tl. S. Bdulfanoii; eomhiiMIdhM 
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or Agra division, to officiate u commissioner of 
3d or Bareilly division, during absence of Mr. S. 
M. Boulderson. 

Mr. C. Fraser to act as commlssionef of 2d or 
Agra division. 

May 4. Mr. G. Malnwaring to be civil and ses- 
sion judge of Benares. 

Mr. J. Carter to be civil and session judge of Go* 
ruckpoor. 

Mr. 6. Lindsay to be magistrate and collector 
of Allahabad. Mr. Lindsay to continue to officiate 
as additional judge of Goruckpoor. 

Mr. H. Fraser to officiate as civil and session 
Judge of Cawnporo. Mr. Fraser to make over 
charge of office of magistrate and collector of 
Mynpoorie to Mr. J. Lean, who will officiate in 
that capacity until further orders. 

Leave of Abecnce , — April 22. Mr. C. Raikes, for 
seven months, to visit the hills, for health. — Mr. 
W. M. Buchanan, for seven months, to visit the 
hills north of Dchra, for health. 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 

April 10. The Rev. John Bell, chaplain, to be 
surrogate at Mhow, in archdeaconry of Calcutta, 
for granting episcopal licenses of marriage. 

Mar/i. The Rev. A. Ward to be district chap- 
lain of Bareilly, in mom of Mr. Arnold, whose 
services are placed at disposal of Right Hon. the 
Governor of Bengal. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, Jtc. 

Fort miliarn, April .K), IHOd. — Assist. .Surg. 
Thomas Leckie app. to medical charge of pri- 
soners employed on great Benares road. 

May'I.’-^lnfantrj/. Major F. Buckley to be Heut. 
col., from 22d April lK3(i, v. Lieut. Col. and Brev. 
Col. C. W. Brooke dec. 

5Ut N.I. Lieut, and Brev. (!apt. John Finnis to 
be capt. of a comp., and Rns. Wm. Lamb to be 
lieut., from 25th April la'id, in sue. to C'apt. Thos. 
Rolierts transf. to invalid estub. 

70th N.I. Capt. Gavin Young to Ire major, 
Lieut, and Brev. Capt. Afex. Mercer to be cant, of 
a company, and Ens. John Ilennessy to be lleut., 
from 22d April IdJG, in sue. to Major Frederick 
Buckley prom. 

Lieut. R. L. Burnett, 54th N.I , to have rank of 
capt. by brevet, from 4lh April lOi. 

May 5. — Lieut. Wm. Abercroiniiie, corps of en- 
gineers, to be superintendent of roads, conser- 
vancy, and public works, in town of Calcutta, v, 
Mr. Ulcchynden dec. 

Assist. Surg. K. M. Scott to perform medical du- 
ties at (iowhatiy, in room of Assist. Surg. McCosb, 
who has obtained leave of absence for three 
months, on med. certificate. 

Assist. Surg. Alex. Stewart, m.d., to take charge 
of medical duties at Howrah from Dr. D. Stewart, 
as a temporary arrangement. 

May 9.— The following officers to have rank of 
Capt. by brevet, from 5th May Lieuts. O. 

St. F. Lawrence, 2d L.C. ; Henry Drummond, 3d 
do. I G. A. Barbor, fith do. ; Stephen Williams, 
8th N.I. ; William Stewart, 22d do.; Matthew 
Smith, 23d do. ; G. A. M^e, 58th do. ; Joseph 
Whiieford, fiSth do. 

May 18. — Lieut. J. Anderson, corps of engineers, 
to be assistant to superintendent of Doab Canal, 
V. Lieut. Napier proceeding on furlough to Eu- 
rope. 

Assist. Surg. Allan Gilmore, m.d., to be assis- 
tant surgeon of Fort William. 

Allahabad, May 4. 183G.--Surg. A. K. Lindsay, 

g ^th N.I., to be civil surgeon ot Benares, v. Dr. 
umarddec. 

Head-Quartert, May 7* 1836. — Lieut. Col. F. 
Buckley (new prom.) posted to i4th N.I. 

Gns.C. L. Edwards removed fro |9 64th 
to Toy ai4 will rank next below Eos. G. N. 

1^. F'ergusson removedi from-63d to 33d 
will nmk next below Ens. A. Blutin. 


May 11.— Lieut. J. H. Burnett, 16th N.I., to be 
adj. to Joudpoce Legion. 

Assist. Surg. Adam Kelr, m.d., 9th L.C., to j 
have medical charge of Joudpore Legion. 

May 12.— Assist. Surg. W.B. Davies to do duty 
with H.M. 44th regt. in Fort William. 

May 16— l.ltA N.J. Lieut. G. F. Whitelocke to 
he interp. and qa. mast., from 27th April, v.Wade. 

FURr.OUOHS. 

To viait Preaidency (preparato^ to applying for 
furlough to Europe).— May 13. Capt. J. F. Brad- 
ford. 1st L.C. 

To vMt the HiUe north of Deyrah. — April 27. 
Lieut. Arthur Conolly, 6th L.C., for nine months, 
for health.— May 11. Brev. Col. W. Vincent, 26th 
N.I., from 1st May to 31st Oct, for health. 

To viait May 7* Surg. D. Harding, 27th 

N.I., from 21st April to 1st Nov., for health 

Capt. T. P. Ellis, 52d N.I., for twelve months, 

for health 13. Col. W. C. FaithfuU, c.a.. 17th 

N.I., for eight months, for health. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivala in the River. 

MavG. riefory, Biden, from Madras and Viza- 
gapatam. — 8. Ruby, Warden, from China and 
Singa]>orc. — 9. Eugene, llablett, from Boston— 
10. Bright Planet, Tingate, from Singapore, &c. 
— 13. Gangea, steamer. Warden, from Khyouk 
Phyoo.— 14. Matilda, Rowe, from Liverpool. — J6. 
Tamarlane, McKellar, from London ; Dover, Aus- 
tin, from Boston; Johti Hepttume, Robinson, 
from Rangoon. — 17. Dapper, Dickinson, from 
lx>ndon: Jane, Fenwick, trum Liverpool ; War- 
aaw, Cotting, from Boston ; Swallow, Adam, from 
Madras. — 18. IVitliam, Hamlin, from Greenock 
and Cape; Hector, Smith, from l.ondon, Sin^ 
pore, and Penang. — 19. Abberton, Shuttleworili, 
from London, Cape, and Madras; Falcim, Malrs, 
from Liverpool and Belfast; Boadicea, Wright, 
from Van Diemen's Land and Portland Day.— 20. 
Bengal Packet, Steward, from London; Jeaaie, 
Auld, from Penang. — 22, Will Watch, Bristow, 
from Penang.— 23. Eteanor, Timms, from Ma- 
dras.— 25. Diana, Dudinan, from London and 
Madras; Virginia, Hullock, and Louiaa, De la 
Combe, both from Bombay; Malcolm, Eyles, 
from London and Madras.— 2fi. Aaia, Biddle, from 
London and Madras; Blnkely, Harding, from 
Mauritius and Covelong; Btidget, ('rosbie, tram. 
Liverpool ; Hindoo, Askew, from Liverpool ; 
Claremont, Stewart, from Bombay and Telli- 
cherry.— 28. Verguason, Young, from l.ondon and 
Madras. — .30. Helen, Henderson, from Mauritius 
and Covelong.— Junk 1. Lyaander, Currie, from 
Liverpool ; William Wilson, Miller, from Penang 
and Covelong. 

Departures from Calcutta, 

Mav 14. Water Witch, Henderson, for Singa- 
pore and China. — 17* Elizabeth. Shepherd, for Ma- 
dras.— 28. David Clark, Hutchinson, for China; 
Kelipae, Perry, for Salem. — 27* Alexandre, Vives, 
for Bourbon.— 28. Children, Durocher, for Lou- 
don. 

Sailed from Saugor, 

May 3. Monarch, Brown, for Liverpool ; Cbn- 
aolation, Demoly, for Bordeaux.— 6. Gol, Barthes, 
for Bourbon. — 10. H.M.S. Andromache, Chads, for 
the Straits.— 14. Sir Herbert Taylor, Wemyss, for 
Singapore vnd ('hina ; Dalla Merchant, and Cor- 
aair, Stephens, both for Singapore; Highland 
Chief, Paddon, for Penang.— 18. Sir ArehibaJd 
Campbell, Robertson, for Penang and Singapore* 
— ^21. Phivnix, Bane, for Mauritius. — 22. Mang^, 
Carr, for London; Concord, Thomson, for Bos- 
ton.— 23. lAoyda, Garrett, for London— 24 . Sir 
John Bereaford, Mitchell, for London. — 25. La^ 
Grant, JelTery, for Bombay.— 26. Rudy, Warden, 
for Singapore and China. 

Freight to London ( May 28).. —Sugar and salt- 
petre, £6, to ;L6. 19. ; rice and linseed, £6, 15s. i 
indigo and silk, £ 7 . to £8.; cotton, £5, to 
£6. 6s. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

AprU 10. At Dlnapore, the lady of Capt. Hicki, 
67thN.l.,.oraioiitf 



IM 




[Nm. 


SI. AtSlmUt lf«s. T. LitI _ , 

SI. At M«gnit> Mn. Omi^ Luiiitoy« of a 
daughter. 

97* At Puliponh flutonr* lUlah Ri^eritye, Mrs. 
A. O. Monnier* of a daughter. 

88. The tady of John Howell* Esq.» of Kumaul* 
Tirhooi* of a son. 

88. At My'nporle. the lady of Lieut, and Brev. 
Capt John Butler, adN.L, of a daughter. 

90. At Ghaseepore, the lady of E. P. Gilbert* 
H.M. Cameronlans* of a daughter. 

— At Allahabad* Mrs. J. Horn* of a son. 

May 8. Mrs. John Andrews* of a daughter. 

— Mrs. A. J. Joseph* of a daughter. 

3. At Barrackpore* the lady of £. Sandford* 
Esq.* of a son. 

— Mrs. J. Polrel* of a daughter. 

4. At Allahabad* Mrs. C. R. Rees, of a son. 

6. Mis. A. C. Vertaness* of a son. 

8. At Baugulprare* Mrs. A. Howatson* of a 
daughter. 

— Mrs. Donald Mercardo, of a son. 

10. Mrs. Thomas Teyen* of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta* the lady of Charles Lyall* Esq.* 
of a daughter. 

11. At Calcutta* the lady of C. F. Dumaine* 
Esq.* of a son. 

— Mrs. C. Pereira* of a daughter. 

14. At the New Mint, the lady of James Prin- 
sen* Esq.* of a son. 

18. Mrs. B. T. Harvey* of a son. 

» At Calcutta, the wife of Mr. A. \V. Smith* 
country service* of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

JllkivA 28. At Calcutta* Mr. C. T. Tiver, coach- 
maker, to Miss A. Barfoot. 

30. Mr. Robert Harding to Mrs. Margaret Fer- 
gusaon. 

4bH/ 14. At Allygurh* by the Rev. Frere O- M. 
de Bone* and on May 6* at the same place, by the 
Rev. R. Chambers. R. R. Sturt. Esq., civil ser- 
vice* to Madelaine, second daughter of Major 
Louis Derridon, late of the Mahratta service. 

81. At Chunar, Mr. Alexander Oecastro to Mias 

S. 2ilaughter« 

30. At Calcutta. Mr. John Matthew Simons to 
Mias Ann Gomes.— Mr. John D’Crus to Mm. Bar- 
bara Gomes. 

May 9. At Cawnporc* W. R. White, Esq., sur- 
geon* 16th Lancers* to Elisabeth Susannah* eldest 
daughter of the late Major Gen. C. C. Campbell, 
formerly commander of his Majesty's forces in 
Newfoundland. 

— At Calcutta, F. H. Soutev* Esq., son of the 
late Major Souter. formerly of Prince of Wales’s 
10th Hussars* to Harriet Denton* youngest daugh- 
ter of George Denton, Esq., of the Midnapore and 
Tumlook mvlsion of public works. 

4. At Calcutta, Mr. Edward Perie to Mrs. Au- 
gusta Matilda Lewis. 

0. At Calcutta* Lieut. John De Fountain, 36th 
regt. N 1., to Mrs. A. Bell. 

7. At Calcutta* Mr. John D’Rozarlo to Miss R. 
C. D'Rosario.— Mr. T. C. McCarthy to Miu Sa- 
vourina Deas.— Mr. T. M. Gomess* assistant Cal- 
cutta Infant School, to Miss Caroline Spencer. 

9. At CalcutU. Thomas Powney Marten, Esq.* 
of the civil service* to Clara Elizabeth* eldest 
dau|^ter of R. Pai^ Nisbet* Esq.* of the civil 
service. 

10. At Calcutta, Mr. J. P. Green* son of the late 
Capt. Green* of thesbip Liverpool, to Miss G. M. 
M. Howe* youngest daughter of H. G. A. Howe* 

At Calcutta. Theodore Dickens* Esq.* to 
Jane* widow of Perceval Bridgman* Esq.. B.A. 

— At Calcutta* Mr. A. ITMonty to Miss Mary 
Aim tAwrence. 


JfaivA 84. At Calcutta* Mr. Matthew Boyd* of 
the barque Jtcptter* aged 28. ^ ^ ^ 

96. At Calcutta* Mr. Charles Woodward. 

89. -AtCalcuttB, Mr. James Jahans, sgedSO. 

— At CalcutU* Mr. John Hcnrlon* of the barque 

Mis. Jane Hart, e tg/td 39* - 
May S. AtChTcutU, Miss Helen SiMd* RVUtd 


If the Upper Orphan School, aged 16. 

7. At CalcutU, Mib. E. Arontt* aged 6a 
8L At AU^po^Bdwli^ U^j^daon* yoi - 


11. Mn.HanlotHii 

IE At CktoMU, Flilli . .. 

geon Hon. Cmnpany'a service, RgM 37* 

— Drowned* whilet Imprudently bathing aloiur 
side the Victory, Mr. C. N. Phiflips* surgeon w 
that ship. 

13. At CalcutU, Mr. John Todd, superintendent , 
of the Government Bakery* aged 29. 

14. At CalcutU* Harriet Ann* widow of the laU 
Mr Wakerell* master pilot* iq^ed 2a 

16. At Calcutta, Jacobus Reinler Vos* for 
many years police surgeon* aged 60. 

17. At Calcutta, Mr. Peter Dissent* heed-aeeie* 
Unt, revenue department* aged 37. 

19. At Calcutta* Mr. Josepti Curado* aedsUnt at 
the Hurkuru esUbllshment* aged 9a 


inahras. 

GOVERNMENT ORD£RS«&c. 

CONDUCT OF CAPT. SMITH. 

Fitrt Si. George, May 7, 1836.<— The 
following extract from a despatch from 
tlie Hon. the Court of Directors, dated 
IStli January, 1836* upon the subject of 
the suspension from miliury duty of Capt. 
John Smith, 2d L. C.* is published for 
the information of the army : — 

We luve attentively perused the whole 
of the proceedings connected with this 
case» and although we consider the con- 
duct of Capt. Smith to be highly cen- 
surable, we do not regard it as falling 
under our orders of the 14th April* 1813. 
The intention of those orders was* to 
restrain officers from acts of personal vio- 
lence on the impulse of excited feelings. 
The tUegil punishment inflicted by Capt. 
Smith, was inflicted, not by bis own 
hands or from any feeling of injury to 
himself, but by aii assum^ authority as 
commanding officer of the cantonment at 
Arcot. These circumsUncea appear to 
us to remove the case beyond the opera, 
tion of the above orders ; and taking into 
consideration that no habitual violence or 
cruelty towards the natives has been esta- 
blished against that officer, and also that he 
has been lined by a civil court for this 
offence: considering also the loss to which 
he has been subjected of the command 
money of bis regiment, and the anxiety 
consequent upon his suspension* we do 
not deem it necessary to visit his miscon- 
duct with any further punishment* and 
direct that he be allow^ to resume hie 
military duties.*' 

Capt. John Smith, of the 2d L. C., wilt 
therefore resume bis military duties from 
this date. 

RITIREMXMT OF OmClES. 

Fort St. George, May 13, 1836.— Ex- 
tract of a letter from the Hon. the Court 
of Directors, dated 29tii 1836 

** In consequence of the unequal opera* 
tion of tho regulation preieribod in ouT 
military letter to Bengal of the S5th NoE,, , 
1823, para. 64, we have leaolved to attb- 
stitute for It the following nile » — »1 IIe 
oflicert retiting ftpin thp fqpt ieo 




Hiiyl of 

their applipitlon for leavo to retire, or 
fro^ytlBlp fl^icpiratioh of two yeahl and a 
hair from the date of the commencement 


t^nmalt ^ jif, Gh'iib 

raer, tiom 8th to 9lh N.I.t and Lleiit Col. K*. 
Fenwick from 9th to 8th dltto.->Ueut. CpU L. 
Smythe ftom 7th to 2d L.C.. and Lieut. Col. R. 
James (late prom. ) posted to former regiment. 


of their furloughs, whichever shall first 
happen; and casualties by death in tliia 
country, after tiie expiration of the same 
peridd of two years and a half from the 
date of the commencement of their fur. 
loughs, shall be considered to have oc- 
curred froin the date when that period 
expired, notwithstanding in both cases the 
officers may have received from us an ex- 
tension of furlough.*' 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 


The undermentioned officers have been placed 
temporarily at the disposal of the t'ornmander-ln* 
chief for reglmenul duty April 24. Major Fryer, 
deputy sec. to gov. in military department, foth 
N.I — 29. Cant. T. Sewell, drauty sec. military 
hoard, 5()th N.I. ; Capt. G. G. Mackenaie, 2d- 
assist, military auditor-general, 50th N.L | Lieut. 
(Brev. Capt.) A. ShirrcA, sub. assist, com. gen., 
21st N.I.t Lieut. D. H. Considine, deputy assist, 
qu. mast. gen. of army, and extra A. D. C. to Com.- 
in chief., 2l8t N.I. 

Under the authority of government, the Deputy 
Adj. General and Assist. Quarter Master General 
of the Army are directed to proceed fbrthwith to 
join the field force employed inGoomsoor, and 
place themselves under orders of Brig.Gen. Taylor. 


April 29 W. Ashton, Esa.. to act as principal 
collector and magistrate of southern division of 
Arcot, during absence of Mr. Dent. 

J. C. Wroughton, Esq., to act as collector of 
sea customs at Madras, and memlier of Marine 
Board, during absence of Mr. Ashton, employed 
on other duty. 


The undermentioned officers, employed in the 
Nizam’s service and survey department, are placed, 
as a temporary measure, at the disposal of the go- 
vernment of Fort .St. George, with the view of 
joining their respective remments in Gtfomsoort — 
Capt. George Lee, 8th N.I.; Lieut. S. C. Mac- 
pherson. ditto ditto: I.ieut. (Brev. Capt.) A. 
Adam, 44th ditto; Ens. J. Campbell, 21st ditto. 


May 6. — R.B. Sewell, Esq., to act as secretary furloughs. 

to Board for CoUege and for Public Instruction, To visit [*residency (preparatory to applying for 

during absence of Lieut. Rowlandson. furlough to Europe) Aprils. Lieut. R. Rollo, 

fiUth N.I. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Fort St* GeorgCt March 29, 18U6. — Ist-Lieut. .S. 
Best to act as civil engineer of 2d division, during 
absence of Capt. H. C. Cotton, v. Lieut. S. Var- 
dan directed to resume his app. of first assistant 
civil engineer of 1st division. 

2d-Lieiit. Smyth placed at disposal of 
Commander-in-chief, with a view to his being at- 
tached to sappers and miners, and employed to 
conduct boring operations in northern division ; to 
join party at Ongole, v. Pollock permitted to pro- 
ceed to sea on sick cert. 

2d-Lieut. C. C. Johnstone, of sappers and miners, 
to proceed and relieve 2d- Lieut. Orr, in charge of 
boring operations in western division; and 2d- 
LicuLOrr, on being relieved, to proceed and take 
charge of boring operations in southern division. 

April 29 7th N.L Lieut. J. C, Whitty to be 

adjutant. 

May 3.—4Sd N.T. Capt. R. C Campbell to be 
major. Lieut. J. 11. Robley to be rapt., and Ens. 
R. P. Bounlilloii to be lieut., v. Cluridge dec. ; 
date of corns. 28th April IRKi. 

Capt. J. W. Smyth, 34th L.L, permitted tore- 
sign service of lion. Company, from date of his 
embarkation for Europe. 

May 10. — Cavalry. Major R. James, from /th 
L.(\, to be licut. col., v. Russell dec. ; date of 
corns. 4th May 1836. 

7th l„C* Caiit. A. Kerr to be major, Lieut. 
(Brev. Capt.) B. W. Cumberlege to be capt , and 
Comet P. Hughes to be licut., in sue. to James 
prom.t date of corns. 4th May 1886. 


&th N.L Lieut. H. Beaver to be cant., and Ens. 
E. T. Cox to be lieut., v. Minto dec. : date of 
corns. 2d May 1836. 

23d L.L Lieut. J. I. Philpot to be capt., and 
Lieut. J. II. Tapp to take rank from 29th Dec. 
183.5, V. Ogilvie dec. — Ens. J. F. Vincent to be 
lieut., V. Humphreys, discharged ; date of corns. 
Ist April 1836. 

Ens.. E. D. Roper to be lieut., v. 
Freese.4^ t date of com. 24th Feb. 1836. 

May 1.3. — It^antry. Mqjor Alex. Tulloch, from 
7th N.L, to be lieut. col., v. Sneyddec.; date of 
com. lllhlCxy 1838^ 

7th CftpL W. N. Bums to be mi^or, Lieut, 

^rev. C«pt.i pavad Scotland to be capt., and Ens. 
Robert td be lieut., in sue. to Tulloidi 

pram, rdiie 010 cdees.iitlv May I8a& 


I, pth NX, to act « deputy 


AritttJaum, N.S. Vou 2 1 .No.8S. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

May 7. Dianas Dudman, from London and 
Madeira — 9. Ahberttm, Shutticworth, from Lon- 
don, Cafie, and Oalle; Asia, Biddle, from Lon- 
don.— 12. Nerbuddah, Patrick, from Bombay and 
Alleppy. — Vergusfton, Young, from London.—. 
Madras, Quinton, from London.— Junr. Sir Ed- 
ward Paget, Walker, from London and Cape. 

Departures. 

May 14. Abberton, Shutticworth, for Calcutta. 
—18. Malcolm, Eyles, Diana, Dudman, and Elea- 
nor, Timms, all for Calcutta; Earl of Balcarras, 
Hine, for China — 20. Asia, Biddle, for Calcutta. 
— 22. Fergusson, Young, for Calcutta. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

March 28. At Bangalore, the lady of Assist. 
SuTg.J. E. Mayer, 2i)th N.I., of a son. 

April 16. At Vepery, the lady of Capt. R. Hur- 
lock, 20th N.I., of a son. 

2.3. At Madras, the wife of Mr. F. Neale, derk 
General Post Office, of a daughter. 

24. x\t Madras, the wife of Mr. R. P. Dalgaims, 
of a son. 

2f>. At Arcot, Mrs. Myers, of a daughter. 

27. At Bangalore, the lady of A. F. Oakes, Rsq. 
horse artillery, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. E. C. Griffiths, of a daughter. 

28. At Secunderabad, the lady of J, C. Camp- 
bell, Esq., H.M. 45th Foot, of a daughter. 

29. At Madras, the lady of Lieut. Stafford Var- 
don, engineers, of a sun. 

May 9. At Egmore, the lady of Capt. R. E. 
Boardman, 7th N.I., of a daughter. 

Juna 2. At Salem, the lady of Lieut. E. .T* Cox, 
5lh N.I. of a son and heir. 


MARRIAGES. 

April 14. At Qhittoor» the Hon. Percy Taylor 
Peliew, 5th L.C., to Anne Amelia, fifth daughter 
of the late Francis Lascelles, Esq. 

39. At Kamptee, Ijldward A* H. Webb, Esq., 
38th Madras N.I., to Anns, daughter of Lt. CoU 
Robert Gordon, formerly of H.M. 23d Lt. Drags. 

May A. At Madcaib Ml Samuel Cleaveland, me- 
dical estthUshnUsd;, to Miss Mary Buckle^^ 

DEATHS. 

April h. At Gbdhln, Malabar coast, Capt. Q. B> 
Taylor. Comihanidbr of tNe barque Frln«ap. 

(Yj 
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80. At Miinmtore, Aislst. Surg. Wm. H. Cottle, 
M.D., mediOai department. 

2H. At EUore, Major T. M. Claridge. command- 
ing the 43d regt. N.f. Having mounted a young 
and apirited horse. Just purchased from the i«tate 
of the late Lieut. B. T. Giraud, 22d N.I., he went 
out to take his usual evening’s ride. I'hc horse 
having been very little ridden for some time be- 
fore, suddenly became very restive and unmanage- 
able, and taking fright at something on the road, 
ran off at full speed over some very rough ground. 
The major was pitched with such violence fiom 
the saddle, on his head, tliat fatal concussion of 
the brain instantly followed. He was taken up 

r 'te insensible, and only lived, or rather breathed, 
ut three hours after the accident. 

May '2. At Salem, Capt. J. M‘D. Miiito, of the 
5th regt. N.I. 

— At Vepery, Mrs. AV. Axelby. 

4. At RoyspettHh. Mr. Felix de Monte, agetl 7t). 
LI. Utt Vellore, from being thrown out of a 
bandy, in which he was riding with a brother 
officer, Lieut. Campbell, of the Pth regt. N.f. 
The wheel of the vehicle passed over his head, and 
fractured his skull. 

IH. At Madras, Arthur Rowlandson, Esq., one 
of the barristers of tlic Supreme Court, and clerk 
of the Crown. 


iSomham 

GOVERNMENT ORDERS, &c. 

INDIAN NAVY rASSENGEliS. 

Bombay CaxtlCt Ayril llJ, 18:JG. — The 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to revise the allowance fixed in 
G.O. of the 10th Sept. 183.5, for the 
accommodation of officers of the Indian 
Navy, as passengiers on hvoard the Hoii. 
Company *s vessels, as follows. — 

For accommodation at the lieutenant's 
table, four rupees per diem. 

For tiitto at the midshipman’s or war- 
rant officer’s birth, two rupees per diem. 


IMPUTATIONS ON CAPT. SiaiPSON. 

Marine Depart ment, — Bombay CasUe, 
May II, 1836’. — Capt. Simpson, Indian 
naval storekeeper, having applied to Go- 
vernment to furnish him with a public 
assurance of his innocence, with respect to 
some imputations on his official conduct, 
which are known to have been brought be- 
•fore a committee in November last, the 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council wil- 
lingly accords to that officer the testimo- 
nial of which he is desirous. 

The course of the investigation alluded 
to, exposed a systematic attempt, on tlie 
part of some native agents, to revive in 
substance, and to support by forged or fal- 
sified documents, charges from which 
Capt. Simpson had fully cleared himself 
before a military tribunal under a former 
government; the design failed utteily, 
and the Governor in Council was prevent- 
ed from instituting criminal proceedings 
against those engaged in it, solely by the 
advice of the Arivocntc.general, founded 
on the apprehended difficulty of bringing 
home. to the parties, by strictly judicial 
proof, facts, of the existence of which no 
rational doubt could be cntcitaincd. 


Under these circumstances, the Governor 
in Council has only to felicitate Capt. 
Simpson on his having past so triumph- 
antly through such repeated trials, ami to 
express the unabated confidence of Go- 
vermnent in his zeal and integrity, 

MEDICAL OFFICEIIS TO INDIAN NAVY. 

Bombay Castle, May 13, I8.3G. — The 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to establish the following regiilu-. 
tions for the appointment of medical officers 
to the Indian Navy branch of the service: 

‘’1st. Assistant surgeons shall perform 
three years' duty on shore previous to be- 
ing nominated to the Indian Navy. 

2d. The junior, after throe years* ser- 
vice, shall be ordered to the presidency, 

“ in wailing ” as next, for duty, the next 
in succession taking his place at Bombay 
as soon as he is emharked. 

3d. Kach assistant surgeon shall per. 
form two years’ duty afloat; if, during 
that period, he is relieved, owing to ill 
health, he shall bring up the period of 
absence, and be the first for duty after his 
recovery. 

4th. Jt will be the duty of th.o Medical 
Boaid to recommend arrangements to Go- 
vernment to obviate any delay in the re- 
liefs. 

.5th. An assistant surgeon, desirous of 
extending his naval service beyond the pe- 
riod speeificd, will he allowed to do so. 

Gtlk The Right lion, the Governor in 
Council is also pleaseil to resolve, that 
sininitaiieuusly with the introduction of the 
foregoing rules, a consolidaled medical 
allowunee of lls. 100 per mensem for each 
ship shall he granted in lieu of the sums 
at pres(*nl drawn as head-money and allow- 
aiiec for pcliy stores by assistant surgeons 
in the Indian Navy. 

JI.M. ITril FOOT. 

Bombay Castle, J\fay 18, 183(>. — The 
head-ijuurters of II. M. 1 7th regt. of Foot 
having arrived at Boinbiiy on tlic 14tli in- 
stant, the Right Hon. the Governor in 
• Council is pleast d to direct, that that corps 
lie admitted on the streiiglli of this presi- 
dency from that date. 

NEFI.UMEKKY HILLS. 

Bornbuy Castle, June 1, 1836. — The 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to announce that, in conformity 
with orders from the lion, the Court of 
Directors, the appointniev:. held by Sur. 
geun Glen on the Neelgherry Hills, Is to 
be Hlniiished. That officer will accord- 
ingly hold himself at the disposal of liis 
Hxc. the (.’ommander-in-chief, from the 
date on which lie may be relieved from his 
present duties by u medical officer of the 
Madras rstablishment. 



1836 .] 


Re^tter*—-^Bombay. 


COURT-MARTIAL. 

LIEUT. W. LONG. 

Iltwl- Quarters, Bombay, May 2, 18r$G. 
—At a genurul court-tnariifil assembled at 
liombay on the 22d April 183G, and of 
llrigadiur II. Sullivan, II. M. Gtli 
regt. of Foot, is president, Lieut. William 
Long, of the 8th regt. N.I., was tried on 
the following charge:-— 

Charge, — “ For scandalous and disgrace- 
ful conduct, unbecoinitig (he character of 
an officer and a gentleman, and subver- 
sive of all good order and military disci- 
pline : 

In preferring charges, dated at Bom- 
bay, 1st March 1886', against Lieut, ami 
Adj, Francis Cristall, of (lie 8ih re;>;r. 
N.I., and Capt. Charles Hunter, of the 
Kith regt. N.I., containing grossly calum- 
nious^ unfounded, and malicious asper- 
sions of the characters of these o/licers, 
which said charges he, Lieut. W'illiarn 
J-ong, entirely failed to substantiate be- 
fore a general court-martial held at Bom- 
bay between the ‘JO’th day of iNIarch and 
the 8d day of April 1886.’* 

Upon which charge the court came to 
the following decision: 

and Sentence, — That the pri- 
soner, Lieut. W'm. iiOiig, 8th regt. N. I., 
is guilty of the charge preferred against 
him. 

The court having found the prisoner 
guilty as above, in breach of the articles 
of war, in such cases made and provided, 
floes therefore sciitenee him, Lient. Win. 
Long, of the 8(li regt. N.I., to be ilis- 
ciiarged from the service. 

Approved and confirinefl, 

(Signed) John Kkane, laent.Geii. 

Coinmaiider-iii-chief. 

The name of Lieut. AVilliam liOiig is to 
be struck oil* the strength of the army from 
this date. 

CIVIL APPOIN TMENTS, &c, 

Terri tori a I Dopnrtm cut — Ih’vo)ito\ 

Maf/24. Mr. K. L. Jenkins to be. issi.staiil to col- 
lector of Tantiii. 

Mr. R. II. .‘^tracey to be assistant to principal 
collector of Sural. 

June 1. Mr. i :. (1. Fawcett to .assume charge of 
collectorate of nelgaiiiii. 

Mr. A. W. Raveiiscroft to resume hi.s appoint- 
nieiit of first assKstaiil to principal collector of 
Dliarwar. 

JmiU'int Dej)ortment, 

Mr. P. W. LeGeyi to act for Mr. W.'ir- 
den as senior magistrate of police, during bis ab- 
sence, on leave, to visit Aluiicdnuggur. 

. Mr. II. Hrown to .act for iMr. Lc tJeyt as register 
of Sudder Adawlut. 

Jane 1. Mr. J. (J. Liimsdcn, assistant judge and 
session judge of .Surat, to act ns assistant judge 
and session judge for detached station of Broach. 

Voliticnl Department, 

May 24. C.apt. S. llennell, assi.stant to the resi- 
dent, ‘to ofllciate as resident at Bushire, during ab- 
sence of Maj. Mor Ison. - 

General Department, 

‘ June a, E. H.'Townsend, Esq., to be secretary In 
attendance on Right lion, the (iovernor. 
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W« H. Wathen, Esq- , and J. P. Willoughby, 
Esq., to conduct Mr. Townsend’s duties in finan- 
cial and revenue departments.. 

Mr. F. Bourchier resumed charge of the General 
Post-fitlice. and of his duty in the Court of Re- 
quests, on the 2d May. 

The Right Hon. the Governor in Council has 
been pleased to accept the resignation of Charles 
Norris. Ksq., of the Hon. Company’s service, from 
the date on which he completed the prescribed pe- 
riod of service. 

Mr. Gre/jory Grant returned to the presidency 
and resumed charge of his duties as deputy civil 
auditor and deputy mint iria.ster, on the alsc May. 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 

June 1. The Rev. ,T, II. Hughes, A.M. (recently 
adini'.ied on establishment) to be chaplain of Sho- 
lapore. 

MILITA RY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, Ac. 

Bombfft/ Ctistie, .!/«.// 21, — Mr. G. E. Nixon 

admitted on estab. as a veterin.'iry surgeon. 

.*1/7 N./. Lieut. .\. (Jrawford to be qu. mast, and 
interp. in liindoostanee, v. Hasclwocxl appointed 
adj. : date 2d May IftJti. 

VJthS.l. Fns. A. Lavie to be ad.!., v. Wenn re- 
sii^ned the situation ; dateljd May ld3d. 

Lieut. 11. Hart, (ith N.T., a cadet of season 18J0, 
to have bievet rank of capt. from J2tli May IH'jti. 

Assist. .Surg. .M. T. Kays, m.ii., to be surgeon, 
V. lirydoii dec. ; date of rank 12th May 

I.ieut. P. K. .Skinner, JUh N.L, to act. for Lieut. 
Erskine in Poona Auxiliary Horse, and to take 
ciiargeof iletachinent under Lieut. Edmunds. 

Lieut. J. Penny, 1st L.('., to act as ad), to that 
regt., during absence of Lieut. Owen on sick certi- 
ficate. 

— Regt. of Jrttlfertf, C’apt. F. P. Lester 
to be major, Lieut. (Brev.Capt.) M. F. Willoughby 
to be capt., and 2d- Lieut. J. Jacob to Ik; Ist-lieiit., 
in sue. to Miller dec.; d.^tcofrimk 14th May liL'Mi. 

llif/i y.l, F.ns. 11. \V. Higgle to be qu. mast, and 
interp. in liindoostanee and Muhratta, v. Brad- 
ford prom. ; dateiith May ItWt!. 

\Uh AM. Kns. E. t:. C'otgrave to be lieut., v. 
L«.ngdischargeil the service by sentence of a gene- 
ral couit-in.'iriial ; ii.ite2d May Itfid. 

Infantnf. Major J. 1). (.'rozitr to bo lient. col., 
V. Fleming retired, 4th Xov. ; Major C. 
Ovans to be lieut. col., v. Cro/ier retired, Uth Nov. 
laG. 

K’nopenn Rrt't. (right wing). Capt. S. Robson 
to he major, Lieut. (Urev Capt.', J. Ilolison to be 
capt.. .and F.ns. W. Thomson to be lieut., in sue, 
to Ovan.-i prom. ; date !Jt.h Nov, 

12/// iV.f. I.ieut. W. .1. Eastwirk admitted on 
efl’cctivc strength, from lOth July ISCCt, v. Hennell 
prom, a surp. — Lieut. J. Jessop admitted on ditto, 
from rtuili Dec. IHJ.'i, v. Lawrie dw. — C'apt. J. 
Climes to he major, Lieut. (Hrev. Capt.) R. M. 
Hughes to be capt., and Ens. R. N. Meade to be 
LeuU, ill sue. to Roe letircd; date 2(kh 8ept. 1800, 

17//1 S.l, Capt. J. Simpson to be vnajor, and 
Lieut. C. J. Pottingcr (killed in action) to be 
c:ipt., in sue. to Campbell retired; date 1st Dec. 
1H:{4. — Lieut. W. L). Cruickshanks to be capt., v. 
Rillnmore dec. ; date 2oth Aug. 18.'ir) — Ens. C. F. 
Sim’ll to bo lieut., v. Lcavis doc. ; date 2‘Jth Nov. 
llta'i. 

111/7/ N.J. Ens. C. W. Maude to be lieut., v. 
Buddeu retired; date 20th April 18J4. 

22rf N.L (’apt. J. Clark to be major, v. Crozier 
prom. ; date 4th Nov. 18.'t:i. — Lieut. R. Lewis ad- 
mitted on effective strength, from 4th Nov. lU.'lS, 
v. Parkinson prom, a step. — Lient. (Brev. (’apt.) 
J. Hale to be capt., and Ens. P. Shaw to be lieut., 
in suc« to Smith dec.; date 1st Sept. ItCi.'/. 

June 1. — Cadets of Infantry D’(L T. Compton 
and Charles Williams admitted on estab., and 
prom, to ensigns. 

.Surg M*Lennan returned to Bombay and re- 
siiraeif h's duties as civ 11 surgeon and surgeon to 
the Native Gbhcral Hospital on the 23d May. 
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netum^ to duty, front £tir»p0.— May 91. Lieut 
C. W. Maude. 18th N.l. 


FURLOUGHS. 


ZV jEurope.-- May 21. Lieut J. 0. Heath. 5th 
N.I.. on private aflhirg.— 28. Capt F. Apthorp. 
SOth N.I., for health. 


To yeUgherries — May 21. MaJ. W. Cavaye. 91flt 
N.I.. Lieut S. Tumbiill. artillery. Ens. A. Hall. 
25th N.I., and Capt W. RollInM, 2d or Gr. N.I., 
each extended for a period of six months, for 
health. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT. 

AV?OINTMKNTS, &C. 

May 25.^The following temporary appointment 
conflnned: — Lieut. G. Boscawen to command 
H.C. brig of war Eupftrateup from 27th Nov. 1835 
to 19th April 1838. 

June 1.— The following temporary arrangements 
confirmed: — Mr. Miilshipman Scott to the Thetis, 
from 3d Jan. to 9th April, and to the Pownah, 
from 18th April to 14th May. — Mr. Midshipman 
Nisbett to charge of the Mombassa buggalo lying 
at Bassadore laden with coals, from 7th Nov. to 
29th January. 

June 2.— Lieut. T. E. Rogers. Indian Navy, to 
be an acting commander. 

June 4. — Lieut. C. Parburv, at his own request, 
transferred to invalid establishment. 


27. At Bombay, the lady of MR}or Wm. Robert- 
stm, 8th regt.. of a son. 

31. At Poonah. the Jady of Capt. George Twem- 
low, Bengal artillery, of a son. 

June 3. At Bombay, the lady of Major J. Keith, 
of a daughter (since d^). 

MARRIAGES. 

Mau 1.1. At Deesa, Lieut. Wm. Chambers# 13th 
regt. N.I.. to Miss Anne Donnelly. 

June 8. At Bombay. Assist. Surg. William Leg- 
gett, horse artillery, to Susan, youngest daughter 
of the late John Higgins, Esq., of Ashburton, 
Devon. 


DEATHS. 

April 28. At Poonah, in his 21st year. Lieut. 
Edward Deacon, of the artillery, youngest son of 
J.J. Deacon, Esq., of Ulster-place, Regen t’s-park. 

Map 4. At Deesa, after a long illness. Catherine, 
wife of Mr. Antonio Albuquerque. 

12. At Bombay, James Brydon. m.d.. surgeon on 
this establishment, aged 38. 

13. At sea, ofT Cochin, Mrs. H. Wareham, wife 
of Mr. Wareham, of the Hon. Company's service. 

Juue a. At Sholapore, Caroline Jane, wife of 
Lieut. W. J. Ottley, 2d regt. L.C. 

12. At Bombay, Capt. Charles M. Daly, com- 
m.inder of the ship Hunnerman, of this port. 


iirrplon. 


Furloughs, <^c.— May 21. Lieut. G. Boscawen. to 
Europe, on private alfairs, with permission to 
proce^, t'ta Calcutta. — 31. Lieut. J. R. Wellstc<l, 
to Europe, for health. — June 1. Lieut. F. White- 
lock, for six months, in extension, to proceed 
into the interior of Arabia and Persia. 


MARRIAGE. 

April 28. At Colombo, William Ogle Carr, Esq.. 
King’s Advocate of Ceylon, to Elizabeth Maria, 
second daughter of Lieut. Col. Clement. Royal 
Artillery. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals^ 

May 25. Ernaad, Hill, from Bushire, 3er.— 26. 
H.t!. schooner Shannon, Warry. from Vingorla. — 
27* Palm (American), Andrew, (Vom Mocha.-— 23. 
William Rodgers, Crawford, from China; H.C. 
cutter Margaret, Daniel, from Gogo.— 31. H.C. 
cutter Nerbuddah, Fell, from Surat. — June 1. 
H.C. armed steamer Hugh Lindaap, Rowband. 
flrom Suez (with the overland mail of 3d April). — 
4. Hpthe, Drayner, from London; Ann, Griffiths, 
from ditto ; and Indus, McFarlane, from Greenock. 
— 5. Rosalind, Blair, from Liverpool and Dublin ; 
Lord Stanley, Hall, from Liverpool and Cork; 
and Andromache, Andrews, from l.undon. Cape, 
Colombo, and Cochin.— 6. Blenheim, Brown, from 
Llanelly. — 8. Prince Regent, Biles, from London. 
— 10. H.M.S. Hyacinth, Blackwuod, from sea. — 
11. Recovery, Johnson, from Sydney.— 1,3. 
William Bentinck, Munro, from Sydney (with 
troops). 

Departures. 

May 26. Golconda, Bell, for China; Sultana, 
Evans, for Singapore and China.— 29. Helen, Ste- 
ford, and Charlotte, Melville, both for China. — 30. 
Gentoo, Black, and Mountstuart Rlphinstone, 
Small, both for the Clyde; Glenelg, Langley, for 
China.— Juwe 1. H.M.S. Winchester, Sparshott 
(bearing flag of Rear-Adm. Sir T. B. Capel). to 
tea.— 5. Ernaad, Hill, for Calcutta — 8. Childe Ha- 
rold, Willis, for London.— 9. Caledonia, Lancas^ 
ter. and Charles Forbes, Wills, both for China. — 
10. Ranger, Guy, for Liverpool.— 12. Minerva, 
McPherson, for Liverpool. — 13. Nestor, Clunes, 
for London. — 15. John Barry, Robson, for Lon- 
don. — 16. Uindostan, Pattlson, for Liverpool.— 
18. Lintin, Gillman, for Liverpool. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Map 7. At Ahmedahad. the Igdy of W. W. Bell. 
Esq., C.S., of a son. ttHl-bom. 

9. At Broach, the lady of Nugent Kirkland. 
Esq., C.S., of a daughter. 

19. At Belgaum, the lady of Capt. A. C. Peat, 


englnaeis, of a son, ttUl-born. 

At the Sudder Adawlut, the lady of W. P. 
JLe Geyt, Esq., civil service^ of a son. 


mutch DnHia. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrived^ at Batavia. — May 29. Eleanor, from 
Downs.— 30. Asia, from Sytfney.— .fuiieS. Ulysses, 
from Sydney. — 5. Louisa, from Boston.— 12. Ri- 
chard Haynolds, from Sydney.— 13. Fenus, from 
Uottenbvrg. 

Arrivials in the Straits of Sunda. — June 2. Ex- 
change, from Liverpool (for Canton).— 4. Solway, 
and Inca, l)oth from Livcrpcxil. — 11. Friends, from 
Livenniol. — 12. Egham, from J.ondon (for Singa- 
pore). 


BIRTH. 

May 5. At Batavia, the lady of John Pitcairn. 
Esq., of a son. 


Singapore, iic, 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals at Singapore. — April 28I Orissa, from 
Sydney.— 30. Minerva, from Sydney; Francos 
Ann, from Liverpool — May. Formidabte, from 
Liverpool. 


BIRTHS. 

Feb. 10. At Singapore, the lady of Johannes 
Leffler, Esq., of a son. 

ifprti 7. At Singapore, the lady of Dr. Montgo- 
merie. of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

April G. At Malacca, Thomas Neubronner, Esq., 
to Miss Pinaud. 

9. At Malacca. Lieut. G. M. Gumm. of the Ma- 
dras artillery. to A^es Maria Sri Singapoorah# 
eldest daughter of F. J. Bernard, Esq. 


<o:hina. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrival at Lintin. — April 27. Coliseum, from 
London. 
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Dtipariwg ftom Caaton.— April 26. Eilm, fur 
Liverpool. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrimls at Sydney.— April 23. Thomttg l.nwrie» 
ftom Hobart Town. — 27. Vanguard, from Bata> 
Tia.— May 1 . Siren, from Hobjirt Town — 3. Kgyj}- 
tian, from ditto. — 6. iMmpttm, from South Seaa. 
—6. Dublin Packet, from New Zealand.— 11. Netv 
Zealander, from ditto ; William, and Marion JVat- 
ton, both from Launceston. — 12. Macclesfield, 
from China. 

Departures from ditto — April 21). l^dy Wel- 
iington, for South Seas. — 30. Chalcedony, for Bos- 
ton. — May 4- Jane Goudie, for Madras.— 5. Go- 
vernur Haraturt, for London. — 10. Francis Free- 
ling, and Siren, both for Hobart Town. — 11. 
Elizabeth, Sisters, and Genii, all for South Se.'>s; 
Brougham, for Twofold Bay. — 10. Giraffe, for 
Lonoou. 


BIRTHS. 

March 3. At Sydney, the wife of the Hev. R. 
Mansfield, of a son and a daughter. 

dprilAO, AtGlenfleld, the lady of Capt. Faiiiice, 
4th nr King’s Own Rcgt.. of a daughter. 

May 2. At Miller’s Point, Mrs. John James Cur- 
tis, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

Feb, 27. At Sydney. Mr. T. T. Smith, builder, 
to Miss E. Bean, of Elisabeth .Street. 

April 30. Janies P. Poynter. Esq., manager of the 
Bank of Australia, to Sarah, eldest daughter of 
George Meredith. F^sq., of Great Swan Port, co- 
lony of V. D. Land. 


Uan natemrn’s Uanli. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Aprils. R. C. Gunn, Esq., to be coroner for the 
territory. 

May 2. John Clark, Esq., J. P., to be ditto ditto. 


SHIPPING. 

/4rrit'«/aat Hobart Town.— May n. Abeona, from 
Cape.— 9. Mary, from Portsmouth; Janet, from 
.Sydney. — 15. Francis Freeling, from .Sydney ; 
Kilmuurs, from LiverptX}!.— 19. Adelaide, from 
Dundee. — ^26. Elphinstone, from London ; Lady of 
the iMke, from Sydney; Strathisla, from Liver- 

B cxil — 28. H.C. schooner Tigris, Igglesdoii, from 
ombay. 

Departures from ditto. — May 8. Elizabeth, for 
Sydney. — Ellen, for Sydney. — ^29. Arab, and Siren, 
both for Sydney. 

Arrieals at Launceston. — May IG. Industry, from 
New Zealand.— 17* Dotus, from London. 

Departure from ditto. — May 10. Tamar, for 
Sydney. — Champion, Henry, Enterprize, Gem, and 
Vansittart, all for Port Philip. — June 1. Eliza- 
beth Taylerson, for London. 


HEATHS. 

May 9. Mrs. Westbrooke, sen., aged 84. 

13. At Launceston, Mrs. Woolrabe, wife of De- 
puty Assist. Com. Gen. Woolrabe. 

23. Mr. Hudson, harbour-master of Launceston. 
Lately. Mrs. Sharland, wife of Mr. Shatland, se- 
nior. — Mrs. Manifold, wife of Mr. Manifold, River 
Tamar, near George Town. 


ifHauritius. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals . — .Tune 1 1. Henry, and Mary, both from 
Cape. — 12. Lise, from Marseilles. — id Sir John 
Rae Reid, from Calcutta. — 19. Edward Robinson, 
and Shej^terdcss, both from London. — July. 
Achilles, from Falmouth: Ambassador, from 
Downs: Falcon, from Marseilles. 

Departures. — June 1. Haidee, for Madras — 4. 
(htyx, for Ceylon.— G. Carnatic, for Bombay; 
Pero, for Ceylon ; Adolphe, for Calcutta. — 12. 
Drongan, for Madras. — 13. ArgyUs, for Madras.— 
18. Doncaster, for London (since lost). — 20. Em- 
mee, for Calcutta. — 21. British Monarch, for Cal- 
cutta — 23. II.M.S. Rattlesnake, for N.S.Wales.— 
24. Mary, for Cape. — 20. Indian Oak, for Calcutta. 


iiraiir of CDooli fB^opr. 

LIEUT. GOVERNOR OF THE EASTERN DIVISION. 

At the Colonial Office, Cape Town, on 
the 25 th July, Andries Stockenstrom, 
£sq. took the necessary oaths before his 
£xc. the Governor and Commander.in- 
chief, and in presence of the principal civil 
and military authorities, as lieutenant- 
governor of the eastern division of this 
colony, including the districts of Albany, 
Somerset, Uitenhage, and Graaff.Rei net- 
excluding the sub-district of Beaufort. 

The official residence of the lieutenant- 
governor of the eastern division will be at 
Graham *s Town. 


APPOINTMENT. 

July 23. Mr. G. F. Rowan to be landing sur- 
veyor of customs for Port of Table Bay. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals at Table Bay. — July 10. Bachelor, from 
London.— 11. Re/brm, from Liverpool. — 18. Lord 
Hobart, from ht. Helena.— 27* Thomas Snook, 
from London. — 30. Sesostris, from London and 
Madeira. — Aug. 1. Resource, from St. Helena. 

Departures from ditto. — July 12. Tiger, from 
Bombay. — 15. Henrietta and Henri, for Batavia.— 
22. Margaret Wilkie, for Madras and Calcutta. — 
Aug. 7* Sesostris, for ditto ditto ; Fair Barbadian, 
for Algoa Bay ; Emma, for Kangaroo Island. 

Arrivals at Algoa Bay. — July 12. Glory, from 
London. — Aug. 1. Morning Star, from London. 


BIRTH. 

May 8. The lady of Capt. Fenton, of Fenton 
Forest, of twin daughters. 

MARRIAGES. 

May 7. At Launceston, R. Pugh, Esq., surgeon, 
to Cornelia Ann Klrton, daughter of the late C. 
H. Klrton, Esq., solicitor, London. 

10. At Launceston, Adam Jackson, Esq., civil 
engineer, to Juliana, daughter of Wm. Hill, Esq., 
of Williomwood, near Ross. 


MARRIAGE. 

June 14. At Port Elizabeth, James Weir, mis- 
sionary, South Africa, to Margaret, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Johu Wilson, Esq., merchant, 
Glasgow. 

DEATH. 

July 17. At Simon's Town, Mr. Charles Harris, 
late third officer of the ship Ganges, and second 
son of Charles Harris, Esq., surgeon, of Fen- 
church Street, aged 20. 
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DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


JEasUlndia House, September 28. 

A Quarterly Geueral Court of Proprie- 
tors of £ast-Iii(liii Stock was this day 
held at the Coinpaiiy’s house in lieaden- 
hall Street, pursuant to the Charter. 

PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. 

The minutes of the last court having 
been read — 

The Chairvwn (Sir J. II. Carnac, 
Bart.) said, “ 1 have to ac<|iiairit the 
court, that certain papers that were pre- 
sented to Parliament, since the last gene- 
ral court, are now laid before the Pro- 
prietors.” 

The titles of the pajiors were read as 
follow : — 

“ Lists, specifying the particulars of 
Compensation proposed to he granted to 
certain Reduced Servants of the East- 
India Company in England. — (Nos. 55, 
56, 57, and 58. ) 

“ Lists, specifying the particulars of 
Compensation projiosed to he grante<l to 
certain Persona late in the iMariiime Ser- 
vice of the East- India Company, under 
an arrangement sanctioned by the Board 
of Commissi oners for the Affairs of India* 
—(Nos. 18, 19, 50, and 51.) 

** Ilesoliitiona of the Directors of the 
East- India t^oinpauy, being Warrants or 
Instruments granting any Salary or Gra- 
tuity. 

” Resolutions of the Court of Directors 
of the East- India Company, being War- 
rants or Instruments grunting any Pen- 
sion. 

“ Return of tlic Number of Persons 
on the Eeclcsiustical Establisbincntof the 
Cliiircli of England, and of tlie Presbyte- 
rian Church, and otlier religious denomi- 
nations. ill the territories of the East- 
India Company, specifying the Salaries 
and Expense of each on each estublisli- 
inent. 

“ Account of all ^Monies siipplieil from 
the Revenues of India, from the com- 
mencement of the present Charter to the 
30th April last, towards the Payment of 
Expenses in England cliargeable on those 
Revenues, particularising monthly and 
annually, 

“ Jst. Tlie Amount of Bills drawn by 
the Court of Directors on the .several 
Governments of India, in separate ac- 
counts of each presidency, for Monies 
paid into the London Treasury of the 
East- India Company, with the Rates of 
Exchange at which such Bills w'cre issued : 

“ 2d. The Amount of Remittances, in 
separate accounts, made by the several 
Governments of India, and by the East- 


India Company’s Agents in China to the 
Court of Directors ; specifying the Dates 
of Remittances as advised in the Regis- 
ters received from India, and the Dates 
when the same were received into the 
London Treasury, whether the due Pay- 
ment of these Remittances were protect- 
ed by the hypothecation of goods, or by 
any other security, with the Rates of 
Exchange at which such Remittances 
were maile : 

” 3d. The Amount of Bills drawn by 
the East- India Company’s Agents in 
China on the several Governments of 
India, wifh the Kates of Exchange at 
which such Bills were issued at Canton.” 

HAILEY BURY AND ADDISOOMllE. 

I'hc CJutirman. — “ Agreeably to the 
General Court’s resolutions of the 7th of 
April and 6tli of .July 1809, accounts are 
now laid before the Proprietors, respeerting 
the Com] Killy’s college at IJnileybiiry and 
their seminary at Addiscombe, for the lust 
year.” 

The titles were read as follow : — 

** Copy of the Proceedings of the Open 
Committee of Education at Hailey bury 
College at tl»c Half-yearly Examination.s. 

” JAsts ot the Stud<*nts who have re- 
ceiveii Honorary Distinctions at those 
Examinations. 

“ .\n .\ccoimt of tlie Number of Stii- 
ilents aiimittiMl from IMid.sumnitT 1835 to 
iVlidsumiiicr 1836. 

” An .Vcci;iint of the Number of Stu- 
ilents a])])oiiitcd Writers, from Midsum- 
mer 1835 to ^liilsiinimcr 1836. 

“ All Accoimt of the Number of Stu- 
dents in the College, from the 3Ist of 
July 1835 to the 1st of August 18.36. 

.\n Account of the Exjunise in- 
curred for the Board, Lodging, and Edu- 
cation of the Students in the Military 
College at Addi.scombc, from Midsum- 
mer 18*35 to Midsummer 18.‘36. 

“ All Aeeount of the Expense in- 
curred for Building, Repairs, and Altera- 
tions, from Midsummer 1835 to Mid- 
summer 18.30. 

” An Account of the Number of Cadets 
whose I’etitions were agreed to, and of 
the Number of Cadets whose Petitions 
were rejected, from Midsummer 1835 to 
Midsummer 1836,” 

BY-LAWS. 

The C/iatrman. — “ I have now to ac- 
quaint the court, that it is made special 
for the purpose of confirming the by-law 
relating to the custody of the Company’s 
seal, the alteration in which was approved 
of at the last General Court.” 
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The hy-law, as altered, was then read. 
It orduiriH : — 

That the airomon seal of this Corporation shall 
be kept under three locks ; that the key of one of 
the said locks shall be kept by the Chairman or 
Deputy Chairman for the lime being, that the 
key nf another of the said locks sliall be kept by 
the secretary nr his assistant, and that the key of 
the third lock shall be kept by the examiner of 
India correspondence or his assistant. That in 
case of the indispensible absence of the Chairman 
and Deputy Chairman, they be authorised to place 
their kev in the custody of such other ofliccr as 
they may select for that purpose; and that the 
saiti seal shall not be set to any writing or instru- 
iiient but by an order of the I'nurt of Directors, 
first had for that purpose ; and. in the unavohU 
able absence of the Chairman and Deputy Chair- 
main, not to he affixed but hi the presence of the 
secretary and the examiner of India correspon- 
dence, or their respective assistants, and of the 
officer wlio may be In charge of the Chairman and 
IJeputy Chairman’s key. 

Tlio Chainntm . — “ 1 niovt*, that tJiis 
by-law. as altered, be confirmed.” 

'I’lie Deputy Chairman (.1. Loch, Esq.) 
sceoiidtMl the motion. 

All*. WvetHny wished to say only one 
word on tliis subject. I'lnr by-law ]»ro- 
vitled, that the Chiiirn an or Deputy 
Chairman should keep one of the key.s, 
and thiit Ihe other two were to be placed 
in tlie custotly of two of their tilliecrs, 
who were specifically named. It then 
went cTi to ordain, that in ease of the in- 
dispensable ahsence of the Chairman ami 
.Deputy CluiiriTitin, they shall lx* autho- 
rized to place their key in the keejiiii.e: of 
siieh other ollieer as tln.'v nriy think pro- 
per to select for that purp<).*>e. Now he 
did not mean for ji moment to imply a 
doubt, that their orbeers were very hone.-^t 
and hononiiilile men ; lint, still he Ihou^ht 
it would he better if, in tlie absence nfihv; 
Chuinnan aiid Deputy Chairman, it were 
jiruvided, that tiiey siioiild entrust one of 
their colleagues wit.ii their key, instead of 
selecting an ollici r. Tliis would he con- 
sistent witli the jirat'tice of a!i other great 
corjiorate e.>itahiislinicnls. It was quite 
clear to Iiiir, that one, at least, amongst 
the Directors .sliould always have the 
power of jiossessing a control over the 
seal ; "hcreas, looking to the by-law, as 
it now stood, it might, under certain 
circumstances, be wholly withdrawn from 
such control. lie bad not mentioned 
tlii.s :it the last court, because it did not 
strike him at the moment. If, by “ such 
other ollieer,” it was meant to ilcsignate 
a Director of the East India ('ompaiiy, 
and not a servant of the Eust-Iiuiia Com- 
pany, then the alteration would only in- 
volve a ehaiige of words. 

Air Fielder wished to ask one question, 
namely, whether the Com])aiiy’s seal 
could in; made use of, except by aii order 
of the Court of Directors ? If that were 
the C4i.se, it was very immaterial who kept 
the key. The Committee of IJy-Laws 
had,* no doubt, taken the subject .into 
their serious consideration, and would 
not have proposed the alteration unless 
they had substantial reasons for doing so. 
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The Chairman . — In answer to the 
question of the lion, proprietor. I have 
to state, that the seal cannot be used ex. 
cept by an order of the Court of Direc- 
tors ; it is so expressly stated. {Hear, 
hear I ^ Therefore, on that ground, there 
is no necessity to make the alteration 
proposed by Mr. Weeding. There is 
another reason for not making that alte- 
ration, namely, because no inconve- 
nience lias been found, during a long se- 
rie.s of years, from acting under the for- 
mer by-law, which proceeded exactly on 
the same principle. Besides, if objections 
exist against the law, it would be better 
if they were taken into consideration by 
the ('ommittec of By-laws, rather than 
by tliis court. When no inconvenience 
bits been experienced from the adoption 
of tJie same principle during a number of 
yetirs, it appears to me that the altera- 
tion is not called for.’* 

Air. Weediri!: should be ghul to know 
why a new liy-law was introduced, if it 
did not contemplate and embody some 
essential alteration of the old? lie was 
.sorry that tlui hot!. Chairman had given 
the answer which he had done to the 
lion, proprietor on his right hand ; and 
iii.* wotild iisk him whether, though he 
luiglit ho most iiii.xious that things should 
be done rightly, they bad not, on many 
occasions, notwithstanding the exertitni 
of cjirc an l vigilance, been done wrong? 
yn far jis the hy-laws were concerned, 
their great object ought to be, to render 
tliose lav»s as perfect as possible, with 
reference to tindr operation, both on that 
court ;ind tin; Court of Directors. When 
the .sanction of the (’oiirt of IVoprietors 
wjis solicited for any particular law, it 
Avas their duty to e.xamitie it closely, and 
to sec whether it was calculated to meet 
the object jjioj'osed. Not only on the 
jiresent, bi:t on ail oecusions, they ought 
to eiitleavoiir to remove the tem])tation to 
do that wJiicJi was wrong from those in 
whose hands power might chance to be 
pi.iccd. .\cconling to tlie by-law, one of 
the Directors Wiis entrusted with the 
custody of one of these keys ; and, in 
his opinion, when tlie Chairman and De- 
puty Cliairman were absent, one of the 
Directors should hold tlieir key. He 
thought that the word “ officer *’ should 
be expiniged, and that of “director” sub- 
stituted. 

Air. Fielder sai<l, if the seal of the East- 
India Cor.ipjuiy could be used without the 
sanction of the Court of Directors, then, 
thougli tlie officer to wliom that seal 
might he entrusted was ever so respect- 
able, be certainly should object to the 
proposition contained in the altered by- 
law ; but, if the order of the Court of 
Directors were absolutely necessary, be- 
fore the seal could be affixed, he could not 
see any good reason for adopting the 
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amendment of the hon. proprietor. It is 
imperative that the seal of the Company 
should not be affixed without the order of 
the executive body ; that being the case, 
it was not in the power of the Chairman 
ot^Deputy Chairman, or of any officer 
haying access to the seal, to do mischief 
to the Company by the improper use of 
it, since it could not be affixed to any in- 
strument without the sanction of the 
body of Directors at large. 

Sir C. Forbes said, the argument of his 
hon. friend was, that the alteration was 
unnecessary, because it w'as provided by 
the law, that in no case should the seal 
of the Company be appended to any do- 
cument, except under the order of the 
Court of Directors. Now, for that very 
reason, every possible safeguard should 
be provided to prevent the most remote 
chance of its being otherwise used. He, 
therefore, was in favour of placing the 
key in the hands of a director rather than 
of an officer, as affording a greater de- 
gree of security ; and he should like to 
hear some better reason than had been 
yet adduced in support of the law now 
proposed to be confirmed. 

The Chairman confessed that he did 
not see any just grounds for the altera- 
tion proposed by the hon. proprietor. 
With respect to the law recommended by 
the Committee of By-laws, they were 
only pursuing the plan and principle, as 
he had before said, which had been long 
acted on. How did the case stand? A 
former by-law ordained, “ That the key 
of one of the said locks shall be kept by 
the Chairman or Deputy Chairman for 
the time being, that the key of another of 
the said locks shall be kept by the ac- 
countant-general or his deputy, and that 
the third key shall be kept i)y tlic trea- 
surer or his deputy,” Since tliat period, 
the office of accouiitant-geiicrHl was abo- 
lished, and an alteration in the law be- 
came necessary. It was, therefore, or- 
dained, “ That the key of one of tlie said 
locks shall be kept by the Chairman or 
Deputy Chairman for the time being, that 
the key of another of the said locks shall 
be kept by the secretary or liis a.sstscaiit, 
and that the key of the third lock shall 
be kept by the financial secretary or his 
assistant.” And now, the offices of se- 
cretary and financial secretary lia^itigbeen 
consolidated, it was proposed to substi- 
tute ** the exfiminer of Indian correspon- 
dence ” for “ the financial secretary.” 
There w^as no departure whatever from 
the principle of the old law. It was 
merely a change of persons, rendered ne- 
cessary by new arrangements. The law 
had been maturely considered by the 
Committee of By-law'S, was unanimously 
adopted by them, and afterwards ap- 
proved of by the General Court. Under 
these circumstances, therefore* he .would 


not feel justified in acceding to thisaltenu 
tion. He agreed with the hon. proprietor 
(Mr. Fielder), who had fiiirly stated, 
no inconvenience could be sustained, by. 
adopting the proposed law, because the 
seal could only be used under the autho- 
rity of the Court of Directors, which he 
conceived to be a sufficient security 
against its being improperly affi.\ed to any 
instrument. 

Sir C, Forbes said, it w^as quite com- 
petent for the Court of Proprietors to ad- 
vise and suggest such alterations as they 
might think proper, with reference to any 
proposition recommended by the Com- 
mittee of By-laws. He entertained a 
great respect for tliat Committee, but still 
the Proprietors hud a right to alter or 
amend any by-law recommended by them, 
and the Court of Directors ought to at- 
tend more to suggestions which came 
from before the bar. He and others wlio 
were iavoumlile to the alteration did not 
entertain the least suspicion of the honour 
and fidelity of those officers to whom the 
seal might chance to be confided, but 
still, it was possible that the trust might 
be abused, and it was proper to guard 
against that possibility. The seal might 
be improperly attached to documents of 
great importance. It might, for instance, 
be attached to India bonds. Were not 
their bonds issued under the Company’s 
seal? He again, in the most distinct 
terms, disavowed any suspicion of impro- 
per conduct on the part of those to whom 
the seal might be entrusted ; but, when 
a very important object might be gained 
by adopting the slight alteration proposed 
by Mr. Weeding, he conceived that it 
ought to be agreed to. 

Mr. Marriott said, the honourable ba- 
ronet had spoken of this as a “ slight 
alteration.” Nowit did not seem to him 
to be a slight one. It appeared to him 
that any proposition relative to the cus- 
tody of their seal was a matter of great 
importance. He was quite ready to trust 
the seal in the hands of the Chairman or 
Deputy Chairman, and, in their absence, 
to the custody of the person whom they 
selected as their representative. He, 
therefore, considered the alteration pro- 
posed to be quite unnecessary. 

Mr. Fielder would ask, if the seal were 
informally attached to a bond, would 
that give the instrument any value? In 
]ii.s opinion it would be good for nothing. 
The mere affixing the seal to the instru- 
ment would not make it a legal bond of 
the East- India Company. It was neces- 
sary to its legality that the seal should be 
affixed by order of the Court of Directors* 
lie would ask their legal adviser if it were 
not so? 

Mr. Weeding said, he had bees mueb 
misunderstood and misapprehended, not 
to say misrepresented. What he pro- < 
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tntii, timt, in the alMience of 
the Chairman and Deputy- Cliair- 
man, th^ should select one of tlieir col- 
leagues as the fittest person to be en- 
trusted with the key. The question wtis, 
whether it W'ould not be more satisfactory 
to select one of their own body mther 
than one of the officers of the Company 
for this trust; and thus to place the re- 
sponsibility where it ought to rest, by 
providing, that' one of their colleagues 
fihould, on all occasions, have a share in 
affixing the seal ? 'Fhat it would l)e more 
satisfactory to take that course ho had no 
4ioiibt; and, such being the fact, lie 
claimed from the Directors, that they 
should take care, that the seal never 
should be in the custody of any jicrson or 
persons distinct from those who were 
members of the executive body. 'Ihis 
was his view ; and he wished that gen- 
tlemen would understand what he said, 
and not reason on a misuppreliensioii of 
his meaning. 

The Chairman did not know what the 
honourable proprietor meant by demand- 
ing that one of the executive body should 
always be present at the affixing of the 
seal, as a matter of the utmost import- 
ance. seeing tliat the seal could not be 
attiichcd to any instrument except by 
order of the Court of Directors. With 
respect to what had fallen from the hon. 
imronet, he would only say, that the 
Court of Directors were always ready to 
receive any suggestions that might ema- 
nate from the Court of Proprietors, and 
to adopt them, if they conceived that they 
were likely to prove beneficial ; there- 
fore, observations addressed to tlie gen- 
tlemen behind the bar were not useless. 
But he would say, that there was no 
reason adduced in support of the proposed 
alteration, that ought to call on them to 
recede from that course which they had 
followed, without inconvenience, for a 
long series of years. I’he honourable 
proprietor said it would he better to se- 
lect a Director for this trust than an offi- 
cer. Now, in his opinion, it was much 
better to place the trust in the liands of 
an officer properly designated, rather than 
to leave it to the Chairman and Deputy- 
Chairman to select a Director. This 
subject had been before the Committee 
of By-laws, and the by-law now under 
consideration had l)een agreed to by 
them. It had afterwards l)een approved 
of by that Court. He could not see, there- 
fore, why they should now proceed to 
make this alteration in the by-law, espe- 
cially as it was consistent witli the by-law 
M it foimeriy stood. Such were his ob- 
jections to the proposition. If, in the 
first instance, the Committee of By- 
laws had^fMPOposed that a Director should' 
act in the absence of the Chairman and 
Deputy4ilhainaafh he would not have 
.^«M/Voum.N.S.VoL 12. N 0 . 8 .S. 


opposed it ; but, having agreed to let the 
principle stand as it formerly did, and 
tbat^ Court having once sanctioned it, he 
felt it to be his duty to move That the 
by-law be confirmed.” 

Sir C. Forbes was still of opinion that 
it was better to entrust the charge of the 
seal with one of the Directors, rather than 
with one of their officers, with whom Uie 
re.sporisihility would rest. 

Mv. Marriott . — “ No ! the responsibility 
ought unquestionably to rest with the 
Chairman and Depiity-Chciirman.” 

The h 3 ^-Jaw, as altered, was tJien, on a 
shew of hands, confirmed. 

inOLATUY IN INOIA. 

]Mr. Poi/nthr ro.'e to give notice of a 
very important motion, whicli he meant 
to bring on for discussion at the next ge- 
neral Court. He took this step, because 
the present u'as a very thin Court, and 
this was not the time of year when he 
could expert a numerous attendance of 
JVoprietors. 'i'he following were the 
terms of his motion ; — 

“ Thtit, iulverthif* to tho despatch of the Court 
of Directorsi, dated the iuth February, 1043, hav- 
ing for its ohjei.t the withdrawal of the encou- 
nigeinent afforded by Great Britain to the idoI»- 
trntis worsliip of India, and also the relinquish- 
ment of the revenue hitherto derived from 
such so\»rce, which object does not yet appear to 
ha\ebeen aceoinplishcd, this Court deems it ne- 
cessary to recommend to the Court of Directors, to 
udont such further measures upon the subject as 
in their judgment may appear to be most expe- 
dient." 

The honourable jiroprietor proceeded 
to sa)r, that lie would bring this motion 
forward at the next quarterly general 
C’ourt, unless he could prevail on the 
honourable Chairman to grant him a spe- 
cial Court for the occasion. The inte- 
rests of millions were depending on the 
reception that would be given to that mo- 
tion ; and lie hoped, therefore, that the 
Chairman would afford him a special 
f’ourt for the discussion. He had been 
charged witli detaining the Court much 
too long on .subjects of this kind. They 
were, however, most important subjects ; 
and he felt that it was very hard towards 
an individual in his situation to be ob- 
liged to come forward with an important 
discussion at the heel of a Court, after the 
regular business of the day had been 
gone through. He should, therefore, 
consider it to be a matter of great 
personal kindness if a special Court were 
granted to him. If, on tliat occasion, he 
did not shew to the Court that his mo- 
tion was a just one, it would not, of 
course, be agreed to. But he believed 
that he was in possession of such infor- 
mation as w'ould fully bear out its per- 
fect propriety. 

Mr. Fielder hoped the hon. proprietor 
would not press his request for a special 
general Court, as many proprietora were 
anxious to leave town. 

w 
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Mr. Marriott hoped that he would 
press it. 

Mr. Poynder said, that he pressed no- 
thing. He merely gave notice of a mo- 
tion for the next general Court ; but he 
certainly should feel greatly obliged if 
the Court of Directors would appoint a 
special Court for the discussion. 

Mr. Weeding hoped that the honour- 
able proprietor who mentioned the desire 
which ^vas felt by individuals to go out of 
town, spoke only of himself, his friends, 
and family. Many proprietors would 
certainly remain in town to assist at the 
discussion alluded to. If the lionoiirable 
proprietor who had given the notice could 
procure the signatures of nine proprietors 
to a requisition, he rniglit then have a 
special Court ; but he merely threw this 
out, en passant. 

Mr. Poynder said, in suggesting the 
course which he had done, he was only 
desirous of saving time, and he would nut 
press it. If he had no opj)ortunity atforded 
to him for bringing forward his motion, 
except at a quarterly general (k)uit, lie 
must, of necessity, submit. In order 
that gentlemen might be prepared for the 
discussion, he should now move : — 

That a copy of the above-mentioned despatch 
of the Court of Directors, of the 20th of February, 
1&33. be printed for the use of the proprietors. 

As this was the only occasion, ho 
should take that opportunity to say a few 
words. He was himself perfectly ac- 
quainted with the nature of this despatch, 
and many gentlemen present were also, 
he believed, acquainted with its contents. 
Others, however, were not in a similar 
situation, and he was unwilling to take 
any member by surprise with reference to 
that important and valuable despatch. I le 
therefore moved that it sliould be printed, 
that every gentleman might have the op- 
portunity of making himself acquainted 
with its contents. He hoped the pro- 
position would be seconded, as it was 
merely a motion arising out of his prece- 
dent notice. 

Mr. Marriott seconded the motion. 

The Chairman,-^'''’ It is not competent 
for the honourable proprietor, at a quar- 
terly general Court, to make a motion for 
papers, without giving notice.'* 

Mr. Wigram said, the honourable pro- 
prietor hail no right to make tliis motion 
without having given previous notice, and, 
therefore, be should oppose it. The 
Chairman knew nothing about it ; and if 
the honourable proprietor did not give 
regular notice, he ought, at all events, in 
courtesy, to have afforded a fair oppor- 
tunity to the Chairman to consider whe- 
ther or not it was a fit motion to grant. 
On public grounds, therefore, he should 
oppose the motion. 

Mr. Fidder thought, when the hon. 
proprietor gave notice of a motion fbr the 
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next general Court, and called for a docu- 
ment relative to tlic subject which was to 
he then discussed, that it ought to be laid 
before the proprietors. How could the 
question be discussed if they were not in 
possession of the facts? For bis own 
part, he could not tell wliat course he 
should take until he saw the papers. He 
believed that no inconvenience was likely 
to ensue from the production of this des- 
patch. He was, however, clearly of 
opinion, that notice of the application 
should liave been previously given to the 
Chairman. Indeed out of common cour- 
tesy notice should he given. 

Mr. Poynder said, the lion, proprietor 
had stated his object better than he had 
himself. His object in calling for the 
despateli was, tliut no one should be taken 
by surprise in liiseiissing a question of this 
description. He wished the J’roprietors 
to be conversant with what he conceived 
to lie one of the most important state do- 
cuments, — one of the most able, well-rea- 
soned, and powerful documents, — be had 
ever seen. Its arguments were eminently 
calculated to induce the Government to 
do away witii the custom of which he 
complained, and to abandon the financial 
income derived from such an imjniro and 
polhitcd source, lie did hope that the 
Directors would themselves see the pro- 
priety, the necessity, and the importance, 
of allowing the Proprietors to have access 
to this doeinnent. 

Sir C. Forbes contended for the riglit 
of the proprietors, in quarterly general 
Court assembled, to exercise the privilege 
of bringing forward motions, without giv- 
ing notice. That right eunld nut he ques- 
tioned, ulthougli it was usual, as a matter 
of courtesy, to give jircvioiis notice to the 
Chairman. With regard to the docu- 
ment alluded to by the worthy mover, he 
lielieved it to be a most important docu- 
ment. Hut he would *usk whether it Jiad 
not been laid before the Proprietors 
already? Whether it was not in the pro- 
prietors* room ? — (a voice, “ No ! no !”) — 
He really was not prepared to argue the 
question, but it did appear to him that it 
was very desirable for every gentleman to 
be acquainted with it, in order that he 
might be enabled to judge how far it 
would be proper to support the motion 
of the liononruhlc proprietor. 

Mr. Weeding coincided in the obser- 
vations of the hon. baronet. lie Ix;- 
Jieved that this document need not he 
withheld from the general Court, and 
therefore he .should support the motion of 
the honourable proprietor. He begged to 
ask, whether the directors would he satis- 
fied to lay the document before the pro- 
prietors, if no danger to the Government 
of India were likely to result from making 
it public? 

The Chairman suid, a motion relative 
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to this document hud been made on a 
former occasion, and tlie despatch had 
been laid before tlje Court of Proprietors. 
(^Hcar, hear!) It was true that this mo- 
tion proposed that the despatcJi should be 
printed, and differed in that respect from 
the former. He certainly w'us open to 
remark on account of any expression made 
use of by him. What he meant, in the 
first instance, to ssiy, wns, that it was not 
usual to make motions without ftiviiig 
notice in that Court, or sending an inti- 
mation on the subject to the Chairman 
and Deputy- Chiiirmaii, as a inatttT of 
courtesy, 'riuit was the rule ; and his 
conduct was not inlincnced by any want 
of courtesy on this occasion, neither did 
he impute any siicii feeling' to the hon. 
proprietor. 

xMr. l*oifndf.r said, he was aware that 
the d(*s])atch had been already laid on the 
proprietf)rs’ taijle, hut Im.' tiionL^lit that it 
wonhl be extrturiely advania.ijeous to have 
it |)rinted. As to bis Jiavitig made this 
motion without having ^;iveti notice, he 
liad not. in doiri;; so, harboured the least 
idea of manifestinf:^ a want of courtesy. 
It eiitirely arose from a notion (a foolish 
noti(ni, perhaps) that tiiere would be no 
objection to the production, in a printed 
form, of a document which had caused 
some discussion on a previous occasion. 

INIr. Weciliny inquired whether the hon. 
})roprietorliad not catisiul it to be printed? 

Mr. Pof/mipT said, his memory was so 
short, and llie interval was so great, that 
lie could not say ; hut he believed that it 
had been printed by otliers. 

.Mr. FieUcr aske<l, whelliiT the hon. 
proprietor liad got any cojnes to sjairc ? 
( Laughter. ) 

Mr. Weeding wished that tin* directors 
would print one hmidred c(jj)i(*s of the 
despatcli. The expense wonhl be only a 
few shillings. 

Mr. Wigram. — I olijeef to tliat ; I wish 
tlie hon. proprietor to wiihviraw liis mo- 
tion for printing. 

The motion was then withdrawn. 

MR. SHEFUliHD’s CASE. 

!Mr. Marriott wished to he allowt’d to 
ask, whether the desire which had been 
expressed at a former Court, that Mr. 
Shepherd should resume liis duiles in 
the proinietors’ room, had been carried 
into effect ? 

The Chairman answered, that Mr, 
Shejiherd had been invited, in conse- 
f|uciice of the expression of the opinion 
of the general (’ourt, to resume his du- 
ties, as an extra clerk, which invitation 
lie had declined- Another individual had, 
therefore, been appointed to perform the 
duty lieretcfore performed by him. 

Sir C. Forbes said, the answer to the 
hon. proprietor\s question wa.^ far fiom 
satisfactory, and, he believed, did nut 


embrace the whole of the circumstances 
of the case. They were told that Mr. 
Shepherd had been invited.** Now, he 
was ill possession of the correspondence 
that hud occurred on the occasion, from 
which it appeared that Mr. Sliepherdwas 
not “ invited,** but recalled,’* to the 
situation, and that under circumstances 
which precluded Mr. Shepherd from obey- 
ing the c'all, because, if he had returned, 
he would have been placed under the con- 
trol of a clerk wlio was his junior by 
many years. If there were no objection, 
lie would read the correspondence. 

Mr. Wigram.--''* 1 object to the reading 
of any letter addressed by Mr. Shepherd 
to the hon. baronet.” 

Mr. Fielder conceived that the hon. 
Imroiiet might read it, as part of ins 
sj»ei;eh. 

Sir 6’. Forbes said, with the permission 
of the Court, he would read Mr. Melvill’s 
letter and Mr. Shepherd’s answer. The 
hon. baronet then read as follows ; — 

EasNfnilia House, 1st August, 183G. 

Sir: — I am coiniiianilcd to infonii you that 
the CcHirt of Directors of the East-lndia Company 
have passed a resolution, recalling you to the ser- 
vice with your salary and allowances as an extra 
clerk, to commence from the period at which 
your pension will cease, namely, from the date of 
your return to the Company's employ. 

I am, dec. 

(Signed) Jamks C. Mslvill. 

Mr. Shepherd. 

Aberdeen, 12th August, lOrifk 

Sir: — Having been absent from this place, I 
received only last night your letter of the 1st in- 
suiiit, in which you are pleasctl to communicate to 
me a resolution of the Court of Diieclors, •* re- 
calling me to the service, with my salary and 
allowances as an extra Clerk, to commence from 
the period at which my pension will cease, namely, 
fiom the dale of my return to the Company's em- 
ploy.” 

I cannot nflect to lie Ignorant that this peculiar 
distinction lias arisen out of certain proceedings of 
a recent Coiiri of l*roprietors, at which some gen- 
tlemen were so kind as to express their approba- 
tion of my conduct, in terms tar beyond my hum- 
ble merits. 'J'hat honour, emanating as it did 
spontaneously from so high a source, and educing 
the condescension of the Court of Directors, which 
calls for this reply, has inspired me with feelings 
of the highest pride and sincerest gratitude. 1 
never could have hoped, that, placed in the low 
sphere of service which embraced my late duties, 
any exeriious on my part, however assiduous or 
well-iutenlioned, would bring me so enviable a 
reward. 

Knowing, as I do, the indulgence with which 
the Court of Directors act towards all classes of 
their servants, 1 cannot lielieve that it is their wish 
that my recall should operate to my disadvantage; 
and 1 am nut left to doubt that the intlueniial and 
hoiiouiablc gentlemen who were instrumental in 
pmduciiig it, hoped thereby to confer on me a 
substantial benefit. 1, therefore, take the liberty 
to submit, with profound respect, that, since iny 
retirement was determined on the duties of the 
Assistant .Superinteudant of Extra Clerks, an of- 
fice to whii-h 1 was eligible, have been placed in 
the hands of a colleague, my junior by eight or ten 
years. To him. therefore, (whom individually I 
mean not to disparage) 1 should be amenable every 
day and hour of my official life, should 1 be 

i ilaced, on my return, in the exact position 1 have 
litherto occupied a circumstance very painful ■ 
to my feelings, and prejudicial to my aclvaiice- 
iiicnt, I should, too, revert to a fixed 8alt$ry of 
not much greater amount than that of mv retir- 
ing pension ; while ray allitwance^, at all times 
fluctusthig, would be earned by severely laborious 
]>cnmaiiship, which at my time of life, and with 
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ny eyoigiit flomowhat impalnd» must prove both 
kkaom and unproductive. During the three 
months that have elapsed since my actual retire- 
ment, 1 have been occupied with the arrange- 
ment of new pursuits. These may not prove 
ve^ lucrative ; put they are suited to my habits, 
and their abandonment would cause me a pecu- 
niary sacrifice. 

Under these circumstances 1 respectfully request 
that my recall may not be enforced. 

1 cannot but esmress, as 1 feel, deep regret, 
that the personal affairs of an individual so unim- 
portant as myself, should have caused, as they 
appear to have done, a public inconvenience. 

1 have the honour to be, Sir, dec. &c. 

(Signed) A. SuKeiiaHo. 

James C. Melvill, Esq., 

&c. &c. &c. 


East-India House, 25th August, laiG. 

Sir: — Having laid before the Court of Directors 
of the East-lndia Company, your letter dated the 
12th instant, 1 am commanded to inform you that, 
under the circumstances you have represented, 
the Court have conscntetl not to enforce your re- 
call to the service. 

1 am, Sir. dtc. Ac. 

(Signed) Jamxs C. Melvill. 

Mr. Andrew Shepherd. 

Now he (Sir C. Forbes) would say, with 
great respect, that he did not think the 
course pursued towards Mr. Shepherd 
was precisely what it ought to have 
been. That gentleman, it appeared, had 
how taken up some other pursuit; and he 
hoped he might he as successful in that 
pursuit as he deserved to be ; a wish in 
which he was sure he would be joined by 
the Proprietors in general. (Hear, hear!) 
He thought, however, looking to the de- 
sire expressed by the Proprietors, in the 
month of June last, and considering the 
manner in which it was then received by 
the hon. Chairman and the other Direc- 
tors, that the subsequent proceeding and 
arrangement were by no means satisfac- 
tory. Mr. Shepherd’s services to the 
proprietors deserved all the praise that 
iiad been bestowed on them; un<l, he 
conceived that Ids recall might have been 
managed in such a manner as to have in- 
duced him to return to the exercise of 
them. ( Hear, /lear /) For his own part, 
be regretted much that the proprietors 
had lost the services of Mr. Sliepherd. 
In their room, he was always ready, 
active, and obliging; and he was sure 
that the Proprietors would feel the loss 
of his assistance very much. (Hear, hear !) 

Mv. Fielder saiiil, he should not be satis- 
fied if he did not make one or two obser- 
vutions on this occasion, to express his 
regret at the loss of Mr. Shepherd’s ser- 
vices. He never went into the pro- 
prietors’ room withput finding Mr. Shep- 
herd there, always ready to give injor- 
isation to the proprietors at large, with- 
out distinction. He never saw him 
without papers before him, considering 
find examining them, and looking anx- 
iously, to the whole of the affairs con- 
nect^ with his situation. Mr. Shep- 
herd. was . never absent Ircm his duty. 
He considered tlie loss of his services as 
a pubjiUs loss I and he must say, that the 


Proprietors at lai^ge felt H to be so. {Hear, 
hear!) 

Mr. Weeding could say, from his own 
experience and observation, that Mr. 
Shepherd was always present in his place 
— that he was extremely well-informed — 
and tluit he saved the proprietors a great 
deal of trouble. He thought that it would 
have been a very desirable thing to have 
secured his future services, lie knew 
that the time of the Directors was too 
much occupied with important affairs to 
give them an opportiuiity for paying much 
attention to cases of this kind ; but he 
thought that they might offer Mr. Siiep- 
herd some compensating reward for Jiia 
past services ; and, if an opportunity oc- 
curred for doing so, he was sure they 
would avail themselves of it. In making 
these observations, he hoped the Directors 
would not, for one inonieiit. imagine that 
the Court, or any member of it, wished to 
refieet on them fur w'hat hud been done. 

The Chairman saiii, he was much dis- 
appointed that the arrangemeiiC on this 
subjec't, which liad been sanctioned by liie 
Court of Directors, Inul not given satis- 
faction to the Com t of Proprietors. The 
Directors felt the utmost wish to appoint 
Mr. Shepherd to tiie proprietors' room. 
They understood, from what had passed 
in that Court, tJiut the proprietors were 
anxious to have Mr. Sliepherd’s assistance 
ill their room — and a proposition for that 
purpose wuH made, on account of the 
high sense entertained of his merits. 
Now, however, objections were taken to 
the course which they had pursued, be- 
cause it was said that Mr. Shepherd was 
invited to return to office under circum- 
stances of rather a degrading nature. He 
denied tliis ; and lie would add, that if 
they had appointed Mr. Shepherd to the 
situation of superintendent of extra-clerks, 
they w'ouid then have been open to the 
objection of dejiriviiig the Proprietors of 
that very assistance of which tliey w'eie 
so anxious to avail themselves, us his 
8er>nces would be required elsewhere. 
For his own part, he knew not iiow the 
Directors couhl have ])iirsiied a course 
more consonant with the wi.«hes of the 
proprietors than that which they Inal 
adopted. With regard to Mr. Shepherd 
having been called on to act under hi.s 
junior, it did not at all follow as a mutter 
of course, that a clerk being senior, must, 
of necessity, rise to any particular place. 

It was for the Directors to use their best 
efforts for the benefit of the service, and 
to grant situations to those whom they 
deemed most capable of filling them. 
The Directors wished for the services of 
Mr. Shepherd. They at once conceded 
tliat which the Proprietors desired— and 
he was sorry that the arrangement did 
not meet with their approbation. 

Mr. bfarrieU felt obliged to the lion. 
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CliaimriHii for the kind manner in which 
he had answered his question. 

Here the conversation ended. 

TH£ SUGAR IIUTIES. 

Mr. Weeding inquired whether the last 
petition of the proprietors on the subject 
of the sugar duties had been presented to 
the Hoiiyc of Commons ? 

The Chairman answered, that it had 
been prcscMited by Liurd William Ben- 
tinck, towards the close of the session, in 
the House of Commons. He had no far- 
ther information on the subject. The 
following was the entry on the votes of 
the House of Commons, of the 11th of 
August last; — “ Sugar, — Petition of the 
East- India Company, fur gninting to 
Madras and Bombay the privilege which 
is conceded to Bengal, for exfiorting to 
the United Kingdom, at tlie lower rate of 
duty, sugar, the produce of Bengal and 
its dependencies ; to lie on the table.** 

Mr. Weeding wished to know whether 
any othcial answer liad been received 
from the President of the Board of Con- 
trol or the Cliancellor of the Exchequer 
on this important subject? 

The Chairman stated, that he had in- 
formed the Court on a previous occasion, 
that he had had a meeting with tlie Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and the President 
of the Board of Control, on the subject 
referred to, at which he explained the 
wishes of the Court of Proprietors. Since 
tiiat the subject had not been revived, as 
Parliament was not sitting. But, if he 
held the situation wdiich he now occupied 
wdien Parliament assembled, the question 
should be rene>ved. 

TIAILEYBTJRY COLLEGE. 

Mr. Fiehkr asked, whether any new 
appointments had been made in Hailcy- 
bury College ? If so, whether they were 
temporary or permanent? and whether, if 
any situations were hlled up, they were so 
filled up as to entitle those W’ho held them 
to compensation, in the event of tlie esta- 
blishment being abolished ? 

'I'he Chairman . — “ I'liere Inis been one 
appointment vacated by the death of an 
individual — that situation has not been 
filled up. The professorship of puliticid 
economy has been filled up temporarily, 
until the question is decided w hether the 
college shall be abolished or otherwise. 
That question is still under coiisidemtiun.*' 
BILLS RELATING TO INDIA. 

Mr. fTeeding was anxious to make a 
few observations on a subject of consider- 
able importance to India. The circum- 
stances of the India Company were now 
changed, they were no longer traders, but 
appeared solely in the capacity of gover- 
nors; and, therefore, it was imjiertaiit 
that eve^ parliamentary measure con- 
nected with the government of that coun- 
try should be submitted to them. He 


knew that the by-laws ordained that the 
Court of Directors should always lay be- 
fore the General Court such bills as ap- 
peared to them to affect the right, interest, 
or privileges of the East-India Company. 
But, as their greatest and highest object 
must be to secure good government for 
the iiihabifants of India, be w'ould sug- 
gest, that there ought to he laid before 
the General Court all and every measure 
which was likely to affect the govern- 
ment of that countr3\ They ought se- 
riously to consider every question of that 
kind, and exert their utmost powder to 
perfect such measures as would redound 
to their honour, and to the interest and 
prosperity of India. They ought to show 
to that country, that, as they were bound 
to do it all the good in their power, so 
W'ere they fully determined to act up to 
that ]>rineip)e. He threw this out as a 
suggestion, because two bills relating to 
India, which were passed in the last ses- 
sion, had not been laid before them ; — 
first, a bill for the relief of insolvent 
debtors, and then a bill with respect to 
admiralty jurisdiction in India, w'hich he 
believed would be found useful. The.se 
measures, no doubt, had received due 
consideration from the Directors, but lie 
thought that they ought to have been laid 
before that Court. Some resolutions ought 
to be entered into amongst the Directors 
themselves, by which such measures 
would be brought under the public notice 
of the East- India Company, in order that 
they might consider whether they were 
proper measures or not, and for the pur- 
pose of giving advice relative to them, 
W'hen necessary; for, he was convinced, 
that Parliament would listen to advice 
coming from tlie Directors behind the bar, 
and the Proprietors before it. 

Mr. Fielder said, it would be very easy 
to make an arrangement on this point ; 
they could get those papers from any 
clerk of the house of Loids or Commons. 

The Chairman quite concurred with 
the hot), proprietor, that it was very ad- 
viscable to place before the Proprietors 
such bills passing through Parliament, 
which related to India, as were of great 
importance ; but the hon. proprietor 
would agree with him in thinking, that in 
the first instance it was proper that the 
Court of Directors should exercise their 
judgment in deciding whether, in particu- 
lar cases, it was necessary to take this 
step. It was provided, by one of the 
by-laws, that the Directors should lay be- 
fore a Special General Court such bills, 
pacing through Parliament, as, in their 
opinion, affected the rights, privileges, or 
interests of the East-India Company. 
That law, which, he conceived, em- 
braced measures that would affect the go- 
vernment of India, had never been de- 
parted from. The hon. proprietor must 
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be aware that the India Insolvent Deb- 
tors' bill was only the continuation of a 
former bill ; and he believed, with the 
bon. proprietor, that the bill establishing 
Admiralty jurisdiction in India would be 
beneficial. He should be always ready to 
lay before the court such measures rela- 
tive to India as appeared to demand con- 
sideration while in their progress through 
parliament; and he would be happy to 
pay due attention to any suggestions 
which the Court might think proper to 
throw out. 

STEAM-NAVIGATION TO INDIA. 

Sir C. Forbes said, he did not wish un- 
necessarily to detain the court, but he 
liad another very important (piestion to 
put to the Directors on the subject of 
steHm-corninunication with India. A great 
deal of discussion had lately taken place 
on that question ; and he saw by the puli- 
lic papers, that the Directors were taken 
to task for not doing all they were call- 
ed on to do by the merchants of Lon- 
don and the out ports, and by the mer- 
chants of the presidencies of India. When 
he spoke, however, of the merchants of 
India, he believed he might rather say 
the European merchants and residents, 
and a few natives connected with the trade 
between India and Europe. Now, he 
gave the Court of Directors groat credit 
for not doing that which they had been 
called on to do by interested parties, 
backed, as he understood, by high autho- 
rity. He gave them credit for not in- 
ilictirig on the people of Indian heavy tax 
in support of steam navigation, in which 
the nativ’cs generally had little interest; 
and he hoped they would be more firiii in 
this instance, than they hud been on some 
other occasions of a like iiuture, and a<l' 
here to their resolution, not to add to the 
heavy burden of the people of India, that 
of the expense of steam navigation by the 
lied Sea. And here he must go back to 
that greatest of all burdens and cye-sores 
to India, the proprietors’ dividend. The 
natives had already to provide for the divi- 
dend of £(><K),000 annually, and were 
they to be further saddled with the enor- 
mous sum of £100,000 or £150,000, to 
please the merchants of the metropolis 
and of Liverpool? Such a proceeding 
would be contrary to justice, and he trust- 
ed the Proprietors would, if necessary, in- 
terpose to prevent it. On the 2tth of 
September, ]834<, he put a question on 
this subject, which the then chairman (Mr. 
Tucker) answered with his usual readi- 
ness and courtesy. He had then asked, 
** Whether it was true, that India was to 
be made to pay half the expense of this 
proposed steam-communication ?** and he 
added : ** why, India has already paid and 
was paying much more than she ought in 
common justice to have been called upon to 
to pay." In answer, tJie chairman replied : 


-Steann-Kaeigation to India, [Nov. 

— “ As to the question of steam -navigation 
to India, it is one on which the Court of 
Directors have acted with great caution. 
We admit we were bound to give encou- 
ragement to every reasonable plan, which 
had for its object to facilitate the com- 
munication between this country and 
India ; but, in doing so, we do not pro- 
nounce cm the result, or whether chat 
result might be worth Che means employed 
to bring it about ; but Che question is still 
one of means, and ought not to be fully 
embarked in, before inquiry has been 
made, as to whether the end will be worth 
the probable expenditure.” Now, he 
wished to know from the Court of Direc- 
tors, whether it was not proposed, or 
about to be proposed, that India should 
wholly, or to a very great extent, he bur- 
dened with the expense of this steam- 
navigation experiment? That, lie under- 
stood, was eoiiteinjiiuted in eertain quar- 
ters: but if the merchants of Engl.ind, 
and tlie European residents in India, 
wished for steam eonimunic'ation with that 
country, in order that their letters might 
he transmitted with greater spec'd, cither 
by way of the Euphrates (the plan of 
which was all inoonshine) or by the Red 
Scu, why let them bear the expense, and 
not saddle the natives of India witli such 
a burden ? Eor his own part, he could 
not see with what justice the natives of 
India coiihl he called on to bear it. This 
was a matter of great importance ; and 
it was desirable that the public mind 
should he <(isal)iised with respect to the 
feelings of the Directors. At present, the 
whole blame was shifted on the Com- 
pany, and they were accu.sed of iliibeivt- 
lity, in not trumiiig forward to support 
the views of his Majesty’s Goverriineiit on 
the subject. It acemeil that some of 
their ollicers abroad disregarded the or- 
ders of the Directors, and woulrl have 
steam-navigation in spite of them. He 
hud heard it said, that the Goveriiineiit 
of Hoinhay persisted in carrying on tiie 
system of steam- navigation, contrary to 
the orders of the Court of Directors, thus 
setting them at defiance. 

The Chairman , — ‘‘ No!” 

Sir (7. Forbes said, lie was glad to Iiear 
it ; hut then how did it happen that the 
Hugh I.iiidsayVas constunily plying be- 
tween Ruinbay and the lied Sea, contra- 
ry, as he understood, to their orders? 
and he should like to know at whose ex- 
pense ? Certainly the merchants did not 
bear any part of it, if what he had heard 
was true. He was not sure that the Go- 
vernment of Bombay were not liable to a 
prosecution on this point, since they 
seemed to have proceeded contrary to the 
instructions from the Government at 
home ; and the 80th section of the late act 
provides, tliatoflicers wilfully disobeying 
or not carrying into elTect the oders of- 
the Court of Directors, should be liable 
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to lie puniKlieil as for miadeiiieaiiour.” lie 
tlic Directors, liowevcr, whether 
they would persevere in thus saddling the 
native populHtioii with tlic expense of 
steam-navigation? At all events, if steam- 
navigation must he estiiblishcd, he hoped 
that the expense would he fairly home hy 
the two countries. I'lie report of the 
committee of the House of Commons 
recommended that each sliould pay one- 
half. lie wished, however, to see first a 
fair balance struck between this country 
and India, which had hitherto borne the 
whole charge, to the amount, probably, 
from first to last, of j^200,000 or AfiOO/KK) 
sterling. 

Mr. ireeding said, he was very much 
relieved hy the hist observations of the 
hon. baronet. It was always with the 
greatest reluctance that he differed in 
oiiinion from the hon. baronet on any 
subject, and on none more so than on 
that which had reference to the expe- 
diency of steam-navigation to India. It 
W'as, therefore, with great pleasure that 
he heard the hon. baronet say, that he 
would acquiesce in the plan if one-half 
the expense were defrayed by India, and 
one-half by this country. 

Sir C. Forbes . — 1 said no such thing. 

Mr. Weedbig understood the hon. ba- 
ronet to have said, that, if steam naviga- 
tion were to be carried on, care should he 
taken that the expense was fairly appor- 
tioned. It was a most importaiic object ; 
and he was well assured that the interests 
of both countries would he materially 
jiromotcd by the establishment of steuin- 
iiavigation. If that were so, and he knew 
not how it could be donied, then lie 
would emphatically say, let us carry 
out the plan to the fullest extent.** The 
lion, baronet had given them to under- 
stand, that the natives of India were not 
interested in this question of steam-na- 
vigation. He could not assent to this 
proposition ; because, if trade were ex- 
tended in consequence of steam-naviga- 
tion, the natives of India must derive be- 
nefit from that extension. The Hugh 
JAndsay, which proceeded from Bombay, 
had, he believed, been essentially ser- 
viceable to the trade between the lied 
Sea, the Persian Gulf, and elsewhere. 
They were told by Lieutenant Burncs, 
in his travels, that the trade of this coun- 
try was superseding that of llussia, in the 
Persian empire, and the extensive encou- 
ragement of steam navigation would still 
farther assist our commerce. It was very 
true, that the persons engaged in foreign 
commerce would benefit most by steam- 
navigation. But let the hon. baronet 
recollect what was the nature of foreign 
commerce. Did it not supply a market 
for the agriculturist and the artizan ? Did 
it not give wealth to those who were not 
directly engaged in commerce? Did it 
not bring foreign commodities to us, and 


did it not circulate our own ? Under 
these circumstances, whatever facilitated 
commerce, and brought India nearer to 
Kngland, (as steam-communication would 
undoubtedly do), was a most important 
object, and ought to receive every encou- 
ragement. It would be the means of ex- 
tcfiding civilization throughout India ; 
and, thereforet if it were important, so 
far as commerce was concerned, it was 
infinitely more so with regard to the 
moral interests of the people of that 
country. He would, therefore, impress 
on the Government of England the pro- 
priety of accelerating the plan. He would 
say, “ Give us half the money necessary 
for the project, and we will find the other 
half. I.et us have, by the shortest pos- 
sible mode, a direct communication with 
India,’* He hoped, if it were necessary, 
that a volunteer company would be esta- 
blished for this purpose. Indeed he had 
himself been asked to become a share- 
liolder in a joint-stock company to pro- 
mote steam -navigation to India. These 
being the plain fact.s of the case, he hoped 
they would not let it go forth to the 
world, that the Eust-Iridiu Company were 
niggard of the means at their disposal for 
the promotion of an object that would 
effect so much good for both countries. 
It ought not to be regarded as a mere 
question of pounds, shillings, and |)ence. 
It embraced more important objects ; 
and it Avas well knoAA'n, that though the 
Brazil packet did not pay, still it was 
kept up for the benefit of commerce. 
The Comjmny ought themselves to sup- 
port the establishment of steam commu- 
nication ; and he earnestly entreated the 
hon. baronet not to oppose the project. 
England was as iniieli interested in it as 
India ; therefore, he would say, let the 
consolidated fund hear one-half the ex- 
pense, .£7.5,000 out of 150,000. To 
do what? Why, to maintain the speedy, 
certain and direct communication be- 
tween the brightest gem in the British 
crown and this country. He was sure 
the Company would not allow it to be 
said, that they refused to carry into 
effect an object which would minister to 
the happiness and prosperity of botli 
countries. Therefore, he entreated the 
directors to a conclusion and agreement 
with Government on this subject as soon 
as ]iossib1e. 

Mr. Fielder hoped, when the directors 
saw that the exciiangc Avas so much 
against India — when they saw that it 
AA'as necessary to draw from that coun- 
try annually, to the amount of between 
£3,000,000 and if4,000,(X)0 to meet de- 
mands on the treasury here — tiiat they 
would not impose any additional burden 
oil the Indian population. 

Sir C, Forbes said, that, when the di- 
rectors brought forward, as he wished 
they would, an account of all tliat had 
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been laid out on this experiment, he 
thought that he would be home out in 
his opinion, that a great expense had 
been incurred, from which tiie natives of 
India would derive little or no benefit. 

Mr. Weeding said, if by steam naviga- 
tion the cottons and other produce of 
Bengal arrived sooner in England, and 
the individuals who purchased them from 
the producer and shipped them had uii 
earlier return, that was evidently a great 
benefit. 

Mr. Fielder inquired, whether the pa- 
pers relative to the cultivation of cotton, 
relative to which some anxiety prevaikMb 
would be ready to be laid before tlie pro- 
prietors ot the next Court. 

The Chairman, — “ The information 
which the hoii. proprietor wishes to re- 
ceive is in a fonvard state of progress ; 
ond will. I hope, he ready at the meeting 
of the next Court.’*- He was then pro- 
ceeding to put the que.stion of adjourn- 
ment — when 

Sir C, Forhea said, he was sorry to see 
the hon. chairman so impatient He 
had asked a question, which it was veiy 
easy to answer, hut no answer had been 
given. lie wished that he might now 
receive an answer, in like manner as had 
been promptly given to bim two years 
ago, when he made an enquiry of the then 
chairman (Mr. Tueker) on the same sub- 
ject. He again hoped that the Court of 
Directors would not consent to burthen 
India with the expense of steam naviga- 
tion. He trusted they would not be com- 
pelled, either by the Board of Control, or 
by Parliament, to inflict so great an in- 
justice on the people of chat country. 

The Chairman said, he did not, by his 
sileiicei mean any disrespect to the hon. 
bart. ; but lie felt very great difficulty in 
being able to answer .satisfactorily the 
question that had been put to him. Tlie 
lion. bart. asked “ What was the feeling 
of the Court of Directors on the subject 
of steammavigation to India ? ” Now, it 
must be sufficiently obvious, that an indi- 
vidual could not say what the feelings of 
the Court of Directors generally niiglit be 
on that point. It was a question of vast 
importance, not merely as respected com- 
merce — it was one of incalculable impor- 
tance as it was connected with the moral 
state of India. {Hear !) If, on due consi- 
deration, the Directors found that it would 
be necessaiy and proper, taking the roost 
extensive view of the subject, to encou- 
nige steam -navigation to India, they would 
not fail to take that course which their 
duty imposed on them. But if, on the 
other hand, ic appeared to them that 
steam-navigation would not be attended 
with concomitant advantages, but that it 
would uselessly lay a large burden on the 
natives of India, the executive body would 
at once denounce any plan of the kind. 

He himself would give no opinion on the 
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subject. When it came regularly before 
the Directors, it would be deliberately 
considered, and in due course the result 
w'ould be laid before the Proprietors. 
{Hear I) 

THE LTBRARY AND MUSEUM. 

Mr. Weeding said, a wish Inul been ex- 
pressed in that Court, a long time ago, 
and assented to by the Chairs, tliat a cara- 
logue of the books and manuscripts in the 
Company’s library should be prepared. 
He should be glad to know, whether any 
progress had been made is the work ? 

j\Ir. Fielder was glad that this question 
was ]>ut; and he trusted that the hon. 
chairman would put the minds of the Pro- 
prietors at ease upon that subject, as well 
as upon another connected with it. lie 
alluded to the care of the Company’-s mu- 
seum. He had heard that a most beau- 
tiful model of a ship, built in fiuiia, and 
intended for the museum, had sailed up 
the river, from Lcadeiiliall to Whitehall. 
He hoped that neither their lihrary nor 
tlieir imisetim would be allowed to travel 
the same way. 

The Chairman was happy to relieve the 
lion, propric'tor from all apprehension on 
this subject, 'i'lic library and museum 
remained precisely as they were; and no 
intention existed to part with them, or 
with any portion of them. No sueli in- 
tention existed now, and no such inten- 
tion ever had been entertained. With re- 
ference to the question put by the other 
lion, proprii^tur, he had to state, that a 
very einiiieiit iiidividiml, Mr. Professor 
Wilson, had been appointed iibnirian. A 
catalogue in progress at the period 
of the late librarian’s death, and \vas now 
in progress. Means had been taken to 
alford greater access to the library than 
was the case heretofore. 

CIVIL AND MILITARY SERVANTS AT 
ST. HELENA. 

Mr. Weedimj said, he would throw him- 
self on tlie courtesy of the Directors, 
while he detained them a little longer, in 
order that he migliC draw their attention 
to the subject of the late establishment in 
the island of St. Helena. When, lor cer- 
tain purposes, the chief of which was the 
welfare of India, it was considered neces- 
sary that the Company should cxcrhaiige 
their mixed character of merchants and 
rulers, for that of rulers only, the Go- 
vernment took into their possession the 
island of St. Helena, together with all the 
forts, factories, stores, and property there- 
on. At that time, the Comptuiy made a 
stipulation in the Act of Parliament, by 
which the civil servants of the Company 
at St. Helena were rendered capable of 
holding any oilice in an^ presidency of the 
Company’s territories, just tlie same as if 
those individuals had been previously 
civil servants in such presidency. Few of 
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them, however, were provided for in that 
way; and he was quite sure the direc- 
tors must see, that, in many instances. St. 
Helena civil servants were pensioned by 
the Government in a way that could 
scarcely be considered sufficient for pre- 
sent support, much less a fitting compen- 
sation for past services. Tlie Company, 
lie thought, could not get rid of the re- 
sponsibility of this pro(;eeding. On every 
principle of equity and honour, on every 
consideration that was connected with the 
character of the East- India Company, it 
was impossible that the Court of Direc- 
tors could absolve tliemselves from the 
rcspoiLsibility which attached to this af- 
fair. They had done wisely in indneing 
the Government to take possession of St. 
Helena, which was oidy useful to the 
C.oinpany for commercial purposc.s, as 
affording a .safe harbour for shijis waiting 
for convoys there. Therefore, the Com- 
pany did wise in getting ri<l of it when 
their commercial cliaracter ceased. 'J'hey 
thereby saved 80 or fKl.OOO pounds a-year, 
W’hich was now saddled on, and must be 
borne by the consolidated fund of Great 
Dritain, while the island might be used for 
the purpose of an emporium. The pensions 
to which he had alluded had been granted 
very lately to thirteen or fourteoii civil 
servants. lie should only mention the 
case; of two junior servants, who had 
lieen in tlie service, however, thirteen 
years. 'I'lieir salary was £2.50 a-year 
eaeh ; and one of them was allowed only 
£90 and the other £100 a-year retiring 
pension. They had wives and children ; 
arul they certainly never contemplated 
the possibility of being sent to the riglit- 
aboiit in this manner. Tlie Govcrnnient 
said, “ this is ail that wo can do for these 
people.” It therefore hecarue a subject 
which the proprietors were interested in 
bringing under the consideration of the 
executive body. It certainly became the 
<luty of the Government of this country 
to pension the civil servants, for whom 
they could not fiiul employment. But 
tliey ought to have proceeded on the 
same liberal principle wliicli the (Company 
)iad adopted towards their servants in 
England. Wlnni the Company consented 
to the compromise which now existed be- 
tween them and the Government of 
Great Britain, they were entitled to ex- 
pect a full and fair comj)letion of the 
terms of that compromise, in the award- 
ing a just compen.satioii to those officei's 
who had lost their employment in conse- 
quence of the alteration. He thought, 
therefore, that they ought to demand 
from the British Government that they 
should follow the example which the 
Company had set, — that they should 
fidopt a course similar to that which had 
been pursued by the Company, in pro- 
viding rdierally for their reduced servants. 
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The executive body might fairly say to 
the Government, “ We have thought it 
just and right, in discharging several me- 
ritorious servants, (which we have been 
compelled to do in consequence of the 
compromi.se entered into with the Go- 
vernment — a compromi.se* founded on a 
feeling of policy, that it would be bene- 
ficial both to England and India) we have 
thought it just and right that those re- 
duced servants should be coinperisuted 
with two-third.s of their salary as a retir- 
ing allow’ance ; and w e call upon you to 
do the same with respect to those ser- 
vant.s whom you have thouglit fit to dis- 
charge. Do you think it too much to 
give to individuals who have served for 
many years two-thirds of their salary? 
Do you think that two-thirds of £250 is 
too great a retiring allowance? No — you 
will conform to the modus which we 
adopted in our estahli.shinent. You are 
bound in duty to follow the example 
which w'c have set witli respect to our 
servants, for you tacitly agreed to <io so, 
when you accepted the proposition that 
w'e laid before you with respect to this 
settlement.” He was convinced, that, 
if the directors set about this task with all 
that desire to effect it, which was consis- 
tent and natural, considering the very 
peculiar circumstances of the case, they 
must ultimately prevail. That was liis 
opiTiion ; because he thought that they 
had sufficient reasons to lay before Go- 
vernment in support of the claim, and to 
c*all on them, as a court of equity, to do 
the same justice to the discharged civil 
servants at St. Helena, as had been done 
to their civil servants at home. Having 
thus touched on the case of civil servants, 
he should next advert to those who w^ere 
employed in a military capacity. They 
Iiud all been dismissed, and could not 
procure employment- lie did not know 
what the executive body had done for 
them, hut he supposed they had done as 
much as they could. Much, however, 
might be done for them by a proper re- 
presentation of their case. In his opi- 
nion, tlie military servants who had been 
employed at St. Helena ought to be taken 
into the service of the Government, and 
should be jiaid by them. That woiild be 
the proper \vay of proceeding. Govern- 
ment could thus jirovide for them, and 
by that means prevent the natives of In- 
dia from being culled on to pay this ad- 
ditional sum of money. He strongly en- 
treated the interference of the Court of 
Directors in favour of those men. By 
taking up their case warmly, they would 
earn the heartfelt blessings of many esti- 
mable individuals. . 

Mr. Fielder regretted very much that 
any persons wlio had lieeii deprived of 
their situations under the new arrange- 
ment, should not have received sufficient 

(2 A) 
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remuneration. But he understood that 
both the civil and military servants on 
the St. Helena establishment had memo- 
rialized the Government. Tiieir memo- 
rialH, he believed, had been rcftularly 
placed before the proper authorities ; 
and he had been informed that every dis- 
po.sition had been shown on the part of 
the Company to attend to the represen- 
tations contained in them Now, if they 
interfered in the business, he did not 
think that they would serve the object 
which the hon. proprietor had at Jieart — 
an object, he admitted, of a most praise- 
worthy iiattire. It should he recollected 
that they hud, from time to time, applied 
to Government for proper reintineratiun 
in the case of their maritime odicers, and 
their i'e))resentatiuns were nut attended 
to. In one case, their wishes, backed 
by tlie approbation of the C’ourt of Direc- 
tors, had failed to produce the desired 
effect. He, therefore, would leave the 
matter entirely in the hands of the ex- 
ecutive body, trusting that they wouUl 
take up the case of these unfortunate 
men, and that they would do the best in 
their power for them. 

The Chairman could assure the hon. 
proprietor that the subject of the St. 
Helena civil servants had been anxiously 
considered by the Court of Directors, with 
reference to the pension granted to them, 
and the apparently hard situation in 
which they were placed. He must, how- 
ever, observe, that the lion, jiroprietor 
was not correct in what he stated as to 
the Company having induced the Go- 
vernment to take St. Helena off their 
hands. They were not the parties who 
had effected that alteration. It was ])ro- 
duced by an act of the legislature. He, 
at the same time, agreed with the 
hon. jiroprictor that the transfer was 
beneficial to the Company, and no ob- 
jeq|jpn bad been offered to it. The 
transfer of the island, with all the pro- 
perty on it, having been made to the 
Government, it liecamc the duty of the 
Government to make provision for the 
establishment. The civil servants, in 
some respects, were treated liberally 
enough. The higher class received a 
retiring allowance, not very far short of 
two-thirds of their salary. The allow- 
ance to the lower ranks was certainly 
much smaller ; and those individuals 
were, in his opinion, hardly treated. 
When those parties first made represen- 
tations on the subject, the Court of Di- 
rectors caused them to be laid before his 
Majesty's Government, with the strong- 
est recommendation that they should be 
taken into favourable recominendution. 
Having done that, he was at a loss to 
know what more they could possibly do. 
They might do what they pleased with 
their own revenue, feut the allowances of 


these individuals were charged on the re- 
venues of the country. They could do 
no more, therefore, than submit their 
case to the favourable consideration of 
his Majesty's Ministers. If, however, 
they saw an opportunity, if they saw a 
case in which they could with propriety 
and justice interfere, they would not hesi- 
tate to do so. It should, however, be 
observed, that millions had been expended 
by the Company on account of compen- 
sations and remunenitions ; and, there- 
fore, they ought now to be very slow in 
saddling the natives of India, for whom 
so much sympathy hml been expressed, 
with any additional burden. Therefore, 
although application had been made to 
the Court of Directors, both by military 
and civil servants, tlicy had felt it to be 
their duty distinctly to ileclare, that as- 
sistance could nor be affordcil to them by 
the Company. As to the military ser- 
vants, the 112th clause of the act pro- 
vided that the Government should sus- 
tain the expense of the military establish- 
ment at St. Helena. That point was 
contested by the Court of Directors with 
his Majesty’s Ministers, several times. 
The Court of Directors were ultimately 
succcs.sful, and Government was obliged 
to provide for the military servants. The 
allowance made to them was not so scanty 
or so meagre as it at first sight might 
appear. Their pay was equivalent to 
king's pay, and what was allowed for co- 
lonial service. When the Government 
disbanded the corps, those individuals re- 
tired upon the full yiay of the rank they 
held,. for life; in addition to which some- 
thing \vas allowed for the time they had 
iudividuaily served ; but the colonial al- 
lowance was not granted. Therefore, 
the provision could nut be considered .so 
meagre as it niijieured at the first glance. 
Those individuals made representations, 
like the civil servants, to the Court of 
Directors, but it was useless, as the Court 
of Director.s could only recommend their 
case to the attention of Government. 
All lie could say with reference to the 
Court of Directors was, that he was 
sure if they saw any opening through 
which they could, in accordance with 
their duty, alleviate the distresses or in- 
conveniences to which any of their for- 
mer servants were exposed, they would 
cheerfully apply themselves to that ob- 
ject. On one point in particular, he con- 
ceived that the Government were bound 
to take the officers' case into eonsidera- 
lion. Uemuneration had been allowed 
to them for pa.st services, but nothing was 
granted on account of expected promo- 
tion. That, he thought, ougfit to have 
been taken into the account. Tlie more, 
however, tlie matter was looked into, the 
more were the directors convinced that 
it was impossible for them to propose 
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any provision for those individuals out of 
the Company's funds. 

Mr. Weeding said, the hon. chairman 
had told them that the allowance granted 
to the military servants at St. Helena w'as 
not so meagre as it appeared at first sij;ht. 
Now, it should be recollected that these 
individuals had been discharged from all 
military service. They ought to have 
been remunerated for the loss of their 
profession— 'for prospective losses, con- 
nected with the chance of promotion — 
and not for past services. It was in that 
point of view that he called the attention 
of the Court to the subject, because he 
wished those individuals to be treated as 
the Company had treated their own ser- 
vants. With respect to the civil servants, 
he thought as the Company had given up 
to India the surplus profit of their trade, 
which amounted to several millions, that 
it would not be unfair to charge .£2,000 
a- year on the Indian revenue, to make 
up to those individuals a full two-thirds 
of their salary. He had made the calcu- 
lation. and he found that £2,020 would 
be sutficient for that object, and he did 
not conceive that tbc Company would be 
going out of tlieir way in granting that 
small sum. 

THE INDIAN NAVY. 

Sir C, Forbes wished, before the Court 
separated/ to ask a question of great im- 
portance to a highly meritorious body of 
men, the Indian navy, A rumour was 
in eircuhition that a plan had heen recom- 
mended, here or elsewhere, for abolishing 
that most useful service. Now, he should 
feel iniicli obliged to the Court of Direc- 
tors, if they would declare, what he be- 
lieved to be the case, that no such inten- 
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tion existed. He understood the plan 
originated with some officers in his Ma- 
jesty's navy. Be this as it may, he would 
say, that the services of the Indian navy 
in its .sphere of employment would bear 
a comparison with those of his Majesty's 
navy. He was sorry to observe tliat his 
Majesty's ships of war in India were em- 
ployed by Government going backward 
and forward with treasure. The charge 
made by those ships for freight >vas one 
and a- half per cent. ; wdiereas, when the 
Indian navy was employed the charge 
allowed was only one-eighth per cent. 
He thouglit it hartl that tlie little emolu- 
ments of the Indian navy should thus be 
interfered with, and he wislied the Court 
of Directors would give orders to prevent 
those freights liciiig given to his Majesty's 
ships, when the Indian navy might he 
employed with eipial advantage and at a 
charge so much lower on the revenues of 
India. 

The Chairman could state, in answer to 
the lion, baronet's question, that no in- 
tention whatever existed to abolish the 
Indian navy. .So far from it, that the 
Court of Directors liad passed a resolu- 
tion, tiiis year, to maintain tliat navy. It 
was impossible to say what alteration in 
its arr.ingcMTicnt the public service might 
require; but, at ail events, it was deter- 
mined to continue the Indian navy, 
(//car, hear!) 

NAnOB or l EIlOZEPORE. 

sir C. Forbes gave notice that he would, 
at the next General Court, move for in- 
fonnution relative to tlie trial, conviction, 
and execution of Shunisoodeeii Khan, 
Nciliuh uf Feroze])ore, and the confisca- 
tion of his property. — Adjourned. 
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Our correspondent at Calcutta has for- 
warded to us, by ovL'i'hiiid and steam 
conveyance, the fullowing resume of the 
contents of the papers down to the 20th 
June : 

^Idvances on Goods. — Fort William, 
Financial Department, June I.*?. — Notice 
is hereby given, that, mirier instructions 
just received from the lion. Court of 
Directors, the fallowing terms and con- 
ditions for making advances upon the 
goods and merchandize of individuals 
intended for consignment to England, 
re-payable to the Court of Directors, have 
been substituted for those contained in the 
aclvertiseineiit dated the 27th Oct. 1834. 

The parties to whom advances may be 
.made, shall agree that the respective con. 


signments be delivered into such ware- 
houses as the Couit of Directors may 
approve; and that they he subject to the 
control of tlie Court, until the Hen of the 
Company upon the coiisigiinient shall 
have been satisfied 

Upon each consignment, the value of 
which is to he ascertained by the officers of 
the Indian government, or authorized 
agents of the Company, an advance not 
exceeding two-thirds of such ascertained 
value will be made. 

The parties will be required to place in 
the hands of the Board of Customs, Salt, 
and Opium, bills of lading of the consign- 
ment and policies of insurance effected 
thereon, both in triplicate. The bills of 
lading must be drawn deliverable to th« 
Company, or endorsed to the order of tbt 
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Company. The policies of insurance must 
be effected in the name and on behalf of 
the Company, as the parties interested, or 
endorsed to their order ; hut persons 
desirous of effecting the necessary insurance 
in this country, and of depositing the 
policies in the Company's treasury, will 
be allowed to do so. 

In case of default being made, eilher in 
acceptance or payment of the bills, the 
Court to be authorized, in such manner 
and at such times as they may see fit, to 
sell the goods, for the purpose of re-paying 
the Company the amount of the advances 
made thereon, including freight, and any 
other charges or expenses which the Com- 
pany may have incurred on account of the 
consignment, together with interest, should 
any have accrued : the Company, on the 
other hand, allowing discount, where any 
part of the proceeds shall be realized before 
the bills fall due, and the settlement of 
either surplus or deficiency shall he made 
with the consignor; and, if in India or 
China, by the government or agents from 
whom he received the advance, at tlie rate 
of exchange at which the Company may 
at the time be drawing bills upon such 
government or agents. 

An agent in England shall be appointed 
for each consignment, to whom the Court 
shall be empowered to make over the 
goods, subject to all the conditions agreed 
upon with the Company, on payment of 
the bills; and with whom they shall be 
authorized to transact generally all busi^. 
ness relating to such goods. I'he consignor 
shall be at liberty to make provision, in 
case of the party upon whom the bill is 
drawn (being also the agent) having failed 
to accept the bill, for the substitution of 
another agent. 

After the arrival of the goods in Eng- 
land, and when they shall have been placed 
in such deposit as may have been agreed 
upon, the agent may be put into possession 
of them before the bills become due, upon 
the amount of such bills (less discount) 
being paid, together with the freight and 
any other charges and expenses which the 
Company have paid or may be subject to 
on account of the goods. 

The rate of discount to be allowed by 
the Company, shall be the same as that 
charged by the Bank of England. 

It is expected that parties or their agents 
will cause the goods to be insured from 
fire, such insurauce to take effect from the 
date of the termination of the sea- risk ; as 
the East-India Company will not under- 
take to effect any insurance upon them. 

Parties receiving advances, to address 
in each instance a letter in quadruplicate 
to the Court, according to a form which 
will be furnished by the officers of govern, 
ment, (or authorial agents of the Com- 
pany,) signifying their assent to all the 
foregoing conditions, but more particularly 


for the purpose of expressly authwixing 
the sale of the goods by the Company, 
(without either notice to or concurrence of 
any person whomsoever,) at any period 
after default shall be made either in accept- 
ance or payment of the bills ; also autho- 
rizing, in such cases, the repaying to the 
Company the advances made, either prin- 
cipal or interest, together with any other 
charges or expenses which the Company 
may have incurred in respect of the goods, 
and appointing the agent in England for 
such transaction. 

Notice is hereby given, that until further 
orders, the Board of Customs, Salt, and 
Opium, will continue to accept tenders 
for advances under the aliove conditions, 
at the rate of its. 0^. for the Company's 
rupee, giving orders for the amount to he 
paid for the bills payable at the general 
treasury of Calcutta, on demand, as noti- 
fied in the udvertiseineiit of this depart- 
ment, dated 1 1 tli May last. 

The Right Hon. the Governor of Ben- 
gal directs that the following copy of 
letter No. 11 of 1S3G, from the lion, the 
Court of Directors, in the public depart- 
ment, dated the i^d February, he published 
for general information : 

** Our attention has been again drawn to 
the question heretofore raised as to the 
legality of the trade of America with Sin- 
gapore ; and the opinions of the law officers 
of the Crown, as well as those of our own 
law' oflicers, having been taken upon the 
subject, we are advised that the Ainerirans 
have, under the convention of the 3d July 
181.5, and the Act 59 Geo. III. cap. 54, 
the same right of trading with Singapore 
as they have of trading with Calcutta, 
Madras, or Bombay." 

The Repeal of j'fppeals.’~-A meeting w'as 
held on the 18th June, ul the Town Hull, 
to take into consideration the propriety of 
petitioning Parliament against the Act, 
No. XI. of 183G, of the Legislative 
Council of India. There were about four 
or five hundred persons present, Tiie 
chair was taken by the Sheriff, when the 
following resolutions were carried : 

“ That in consequence of the passing of 
Act XI. of 1836, the Govc‘rnment has 
declared an intention of abolishing all 
appeal to the only courts of justice in 
India independent of the executive govern- 
ment, whereby the rights and property of 
British subjects resident in the interior are 
rendered insecure, and the application of 
British skill and capital to the improve- 
ment of the resources of India will be 
checked ; and it is therefore expedient to 
memorialize the Court of Directors and 
Board of Control to repeal or disallow 
this Act, and that it be referred to a com- 
mittee, to be appointed to prepare the 
memorials. 
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That it is also expedient to provide 
for the chance of the failure of such inerao- 
rial, and to petition Parliament to repeal 
the said Act. 

•* That the native subjects of the Crown 
ought to be placed on an equal footing 
with Pritish subjects, in resyiecl of the right 
to appeal to the Supreme Court.** 

A petition to the House of Commons 
was then read, and a motion made that it 
he adopted ; hut, on the suggestion of 
Mr. W. P. Grant, it was resolved that 
the petition be submitted to a committee 
of five gentlemen, to be nominated, for 
revision. An adjournment was then pro- 
posed, and carried ncni. con. The chair- 
man then dissolved tlic meeting, and 
announced tliat it would assemlile again 
next day. 

The licngat Herald states, that ** there 
was a very numerous attendance, but we 
cannot say much for the decorum of the 
proceedings ; the chairman’s aiitliority was 
not always sufficient to preserve order, and 
many irrelevant discussions and unneces- 
sary interruptions so retarded the business 
of the evening, that before it uns half got 
through, inidniulit arrived, and tiie meeting 
was adjourned until Monday evening.** 

It was intended, W'e understand, that 
Mr. Turton should be sent to England 
as an agent in this law matter, with a 
1 arge salary. 

The hvngitl Herald^ of June IHtli, 
expresses a strong expression of indignation 
at tlie “ extraordinary instance of super- 
ccssioti perpetrated by the Home Autho- 
rities,** in sending out Lord Elphinstone 
as governor of Madras, instead of sulleriiig 
Sir C. iMctcalfe to take that post, to which 
he had been nominated and appointed by 
tlie Court of Directors. 

At the llengnl Club-meeting, on the 
14ili June, a proposition was made to 
dissolve the club, with a view to the for- 
mation of a new one upon reformed prin- 
ciples ; it however did not obtain a 
majority of tlie voices present ; nor did 
another, to reduce the entrancc-fee from 
i250 to 150 rupees : but it was resolved to 
circulate the former proposition among 
the subscribers. 

There appears to have been some mis- 
conception about the interference of Govern- 
ment to settle the claims of the pretender 
to the Burdwan raj. No official inves- 
tigation has been directed, nor will take 
place, except through the regular tribunals, 
in case of a civil suit being instituted by 
the pretender to eject the present incum- 
bent. The former, however, has been 
arrested, and is coming to Hooghly to be 
tried for creating a disturbance with an 
armed force. 

Government have replied to the letter of 
the Chamber of Commerce and Trade 
Association, on the subject of equalization 


of weights and measures. The answer 
states, that Governnient have for some 
time bad the measure in view, but in con- 
sequence of the diHiculty attending it, they 
would pause for a while, before they 
sanction a resort to it. 

From Mussooree, it is stated, that seve- 
ral gentlemen have been forced to return, 
as all the passes into the interior are closed 
towards Kunawar, in consequence of the 
severe weather in March. New houses 
continue to spring up in every direction, 
and the utmost harmony prevails. The 
I.ord Bishop was escorted through the 
district by Col. Young. 

A letter from Hydrabad informs us, 
that there has been a violent disturbance 
in the city between the Arabs and llohtl- 
las, in which lives were lost on both sides. 

Lord Auckland, witii the view of pro- 
moting the revival of tiie Calcutta turf, 
has intimated his intention of presenting a 
cup to be run for at the next races.-— 
Englishman^ May 24. 

At Dinaporc, the new rupee is still 
received with reluctance and distrust, and 
is a source of much confusion ; a batta of 
9. 12, and even 18 per cent, being taken 
in giving pice for it , — Calcutta Courier, 
May 24. 

Mr. Dickens lias published a letter, in 
which he disclaims all connexion with, 
and indeed all knowledge of, the Sau- 
gor Uailvvay and Harbour Company, — a 
scheme which seems to have been got up 
on the Stock F)xchange of London.— 
Jlurlcaru, May 30. 

Hecent letters from the Nielgherries 
mention, that Sir Frederick Adam posi- 
tively quits India in .January. They say 
thur. he is very much broken in health, 
and very much out of humour; that he 
resides a good deal in the most retired 
way at Kotaglierry, lakes no great exer- 
cise, and transacts no great business. 
Tliese late restorations must have been 
most unpleasant to him. — Ibid. June 2. 

\V e see, from the result of several sales 
by public auction, that landed property 
in Calcutta is steadily improving. — Ibid. 
June 3. 

A letter from Mirzapore mentions, that 
6,000 bales of Banda cotton were burnt 
ill that town on the 24th ult. — Courier, 
June 2. 

On Sunday evening, about five o’clock, 
the powder magazine at Dum Dum, in 
which were deposited about 100 barrels 
of powder, was struck by lightning and 
blown up, the concussion of the explo- 
sion causing considerable damage; three 
natives were killed, and several had their 
arms broken and received severe bruises. 
A great number of gun-carriages were 
smashed to atoms, and the bricks from the 
magazine, &c., sent hissing through the 
air to the distance of several hundred 
yards in all directions. The magazine 
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was about fifVy yards from the main 
guard, which received a tremendous 
shock, and part of a hall, about eight 
feet in length, was completely blown off ; 
the doors and windows of the adjacent 
dwellings were all broken to pieces, and 
tlie Artillery Mess-house greatly duiiiagcd. 
^Hwkarut June H. 

We are informed, on good authority, 
that a gentleman of the civil service is 
about to visit Singapore on a lanU-resumjh- 
iion expedition ; that he is to inquire into 
the nature of all the grants that have been 
made in that settlement, and whether 
the orange will not bear a little more 
squeezing on behalf of the Company. — 
ILifL May 18. 

The following account has been re. 
celvcfl of a Dacoity at an indigo factory in 
Purneah: — Mr. Forlics was attacked by 
Dacoits on (he 17th instant, in his biinga. 
low, at 12 r.M. He has saved himself and 
family by wounding two or three of the 
villains with his gun (loaded with small 
shot) as the fellows were about spearing 
him. It is a long story ; hut really I 
must say that the country is getting shocks 
ing, and the natives so impudent tliat you 
are insulted in your dehaul, whenever you 
make your appearance in it. If Forbes 
had been from home, as the rascals ex- 
pected, his wife, children, and mother 
were all the inmates, when, as fortune 
would have it, he arrived home from an 
out-party at 8 p.m. the same night, owing 
to his fee ing unwell ; lie had left home a 
day before to be aiiseiit some days. Our 
hurkuru has been speared in three or 
four places. Pleasant prospects for us 
living in the Mofiissil ! it is only a few 
months ago iivc rascals were hung out of 
a gang, for robbing and murdering twelve 
innocent creatures.** — Conner, June 1. 

LHhore.=Goojiir Sing and Gobind Jus 
have at length been admitted to an au.' 
dience, on their return from Calcutta, 
when they produced the numerous pre- 
sents they iiad received for Uunjeet Singh, 
from the Governor General, and other 
members of the English government, 
consisting of cloth of various kinds, maps, 
books, instruments, model of a steam- 
ship, and numerous other valuable and 
scarce articles, with the whole of which 
the chief was delighted, and made most 
minute inquiries after his English friends. 
•^Meerut Obs., May 26. 

Lieut. Kemp, one of the officers of the 
Lancers whose names were recently be- 
fore the public, has been obliged to leave 
the regiment.. — Ibid. 

Orders have been received by the local 
authorities to entertain pilots for the navi- 
gation of the Jumna by the iron steam- 
boats, one of which is to be dispatched 
from Allahabad early in July . — jfgra 
Ukhbar, June 4. 

The experiment of boring for water at 


iNov. 

Lai Khaiike Suraie, near Delhi, has beeii 
hitherto unsuccessful. Through many 
difficulties, occasioned by the breaking of 
the tubes and auger, a de.scent was ef* 
fecled to the depth of about 140 feet, 
since which the experiment has been relin- 
qtiiriied, and w'e have not heard whether it 
is intended to be resumed. We under* 
stand that the place selected was not the 
most eligible, particularly if success had 
resulted from the experiment ; the spring 
would have been of little use as to pur- 
poses of irrigation, since there arc but 
very few inhabitants, and hut little cul- 
tivation ill the vicinity. — Englishman^ 
June 6. 

During the storm on tlie evening of the 
12th instant, the wdfe of a hiscar at Dum 
Dum was delivered of a monstrous child, 
with four arms, two enormous teeth, and 
eyes preternatural ly large — liengal fle~ 
raid. June 1 9. 

A dividend of five per cent, has been 
declared on the estate of Cruttenden & Co. 

Beem Sing of Jeyporc has betaken 
himself to his old habits, and is now pil- 
laging and plundering with the greatest 
zeui and alacrity. Some ill-timc'd opposi- 
tion offered by a few zemindars, has added 
to the eelnt and numbers of Beem, who, 
it is said, was hastening to oppose some of 
the troops of tl»e raj itself. 

Great excitement is said still to prevail 
at Jeypore in consequence of the closing 
of the soiicars* shops. Very rigorous 
nieasures had been adopted to force them 
to give up the money lodged in their 
hands by Jotha Uam and Ilnoknm Chimd, 
which hi said to amount to several crores 
of rupees — but to no )»urpt>se ; they are 
still firm in refti.sing to comply with the 
requisition, until a written order from 
those wortliies shall liave been produced. 
Guards have been placed over their 
houses, to prevent egress from the city 
to any ineinher of their families, and to 
starve them to compliance. 

Kunject Singh, with a determination to 
eradicate from his dominions the vice of 
hoarding money, has confiscated tlie very 
large wealth of a deceased miser. Thu 
heir at law preferred his claims to the 
property, but hi.s Highne.ss declared the 
abhorrence he entertained of so disgusting 
a propensity, and his sense of duty com- 
pelled him to make an example, and keep 
the money, and that, however frequent 
were the instances of indulgence in it, lie 
would never neglect using the same 
means to suppress it. 

A letter has been sent to liunjoet Singh, 
by the Hakeem of Cashmere, informing 
him of the discovery of extensive lead 
mines in the mountains of Cashmere, and 
requesting that 12,000 rupees might be 
sent to work them. 

Herat, it is said, has been invaded by 
the Persian ts^ops, under Shah Mahomed, 


Latest Intelligence. 
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their king. Shah Kamran, the ruler of 
Herat, is shut up in one of his strong- 
holds, but the Persian troops have so hotly 
besieged it, that little doui)t is entertained 
of his defeat. Dost Muliumed of Cabool, 
on hearing this, is said to have written to 
the Persian king, making proffers of sub- 
mission, and inviting him to Cabool, 
whence they will proceed to the conquest 
of Peshawur, Lahore, fkc. To this Dost 
Mahomed is said to have received a fa. 


vourable reply, intimating that the Per- 
sians would be in Cabool immediately. 

^Die commercial report in the Bengal 
Herald of June 19th states, that the In- 
digo crop is in a very precarious position ; 
that the plant is small, and the river rising 
rapidly. A great deal of rain had fallen, 
especially to the eastward, and the wea- 
ther continued very threatening. The 
stock did not exceed 1G,6CX) chests on the 
SOth of April. 


SUPPLEMENT TO ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Since the arrival of our over-land com. 
munication. we have received (Just on 
the eve of piiblicMtioii) Madras papers to 
the 18tli .luno, from which wc select 
the only items of intelligence : 

An express left .M.ulrasthe latter end of 
May for Goomsoor with instructions for all 
the troops to quit the field previous to the 
approaching monsoon, with the exception 
of the 4Gth, JOth, and another regiment. 
No more favourable accounts had been 
received from that quarter. 

A plan for connecting tlie bnek-waters 
of Sadras and Covelong by a canal has 
been laid before the Madras Govern- 
ment, with a very favourable report of the 
engineers. 'J'lie compai ative advantages of 
rail-roads and canals (expense included), 
and the adaptation of the former to India, 
are topics of discussion in the papers. 

TheMarine Hoard has invited the mercan- 
tile community of India to a conference, 
with u view of improving the beach de- 
partiiieiit, iiiasulah boats, and the port 
regulations. The conference took place on 
the Gtli June. 

A General Temperance Society is 
formed at Madras, under the auspices of 
the Hisliop. 

At a meeting of subscribers to the Ma. 
dras Military Fund, on the 2Gth of May, 
Brigadier- General Dovetoii in the chair, 
it was resolved iiiianimously : ** That this 
meeting is satislied, from the information 
now before it, and the opinions of pro- 
fessional men, that the Madras Military 
Fund is tending rapidly to a state of in- 
solvency, but that it may be rescued from 
such a fate by the adoption of early pre- 
cautionary measures; the cause of this 
unfavourable condition can only be attri' 
buted to the erroneous principle on which 
the fund was originally constituted, and 
which lias ever since continued to operate. 
The remedy, therefore, evidently is, to 
establish it upon a new and more secure 
basis, and for this purpose, it is the opi- 
nion of this meeting tliat it is expedient 
and necessary that the plan for the future 
operation of the fund, in all its details. 


should, with the least possible delay, be 
entrusted to an eminent actuary in Eng- 
land.*' 

The trial of Soobroyah Moodeliar, the 
late head native manager of the commis- 
sariat department at Bangalore, is drawing 
to a close. 

A meeting, for the relief of the distressed 
Irish clergy, was held on the 8{h of June, 
the Bishop of Madras in the chair, at 
which resolutions of sympathy W'ere 
passed, and a subscription entered into. 

The General Government have pub- 
lished a letter from the Court of Di- 
rectors, announcing the enlargement of 
the retiring pension regulations, whereby 
oflicers having served 23 years, shall be 
allowed to retire on the pay of a Captain ; 
28 ycais, on that of a Major; 33 years, 
on that of a Lieut- Colonel ; 38 years, 
that of a Colonel. 

At Ceylon, the government have suc- 
ceeded ill breaking up the monopoly of 
the Nato-Cottali merchants of the pearl- 
fishery, which is n«»w open to free com- 
petition. 

At Penang^ the Sheriff has convened a 
meeting, (o consider the best means of 
defending the settlement against an expe- 
dition meditated t)y a numerous flotilla, 
under the direction of the llajah Mudah 
of Perak, collected to the southward of 
the island. 

The Bombay Supreme Court was en- 
gaged, on llic 13ih of June, in hearing 
counsel against the rule to show cause 
why a criminal information should not, be 
filed against the editor of the Gazcltey 
for the publication of a letter, signed 
** Miles," in iiis paper of the 9th of 
April last. The letter in question, it 
appears, was first published in the Cal- 
cutta JCnglishman, and was thence trans- 
ferred to the Gazette, It contained a 
variety of comments on Sir John Keane, 
(the Commander-in-chief's) proceedings, 
with a view to prove that he wished to 
substitute his will for law, and concluded 
with a paragraph, in which it was stated 
that a camp-follower had been executed at 
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Deesa, without the concurrence of the that the Commander-in -chief was guilty 
Governor-in-council having been pre- of murder. Mr. Graham appeared on 

viously obtained ; and this, it was alleged, behalf of the editor. The court, however, 

was necessary, according to the regiila- without calling upon the Advocnte-general 
tions. The execution had, therefore, ac- for his reply, made the rule absolute. The 

cording to the writer, \ taken place witliout case, in all prohubiliiy, would come on for 

authority, audit was left to he inferred trial during the sessions in July. 


SUPPLEMENT TO REGISTER. 


itFalrutta. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

Judicial and R^'cnue Department* 

June 8< Mr. (■. Lindsay to oiHciatc as civil and 
session judf^e of Goruckporc. 

Mr. A. P. ('uirie to officiate as additional judge 
of Goruckporc. 

Mr. D. T. Tiinins to officiate as joint magistrate 
and deputy collector of Goruckporc. 

Mr. G. Mainwaring to be agent to Lieut. Gover- 
nor of North Western Provinces at Ucuares. 

14. Mr. G. T. Shakespear to officiate as commis- 
sioner in the Soondurbuns. 

General Department* 

rapt. T. T. Harrington, on leave to Europe, to 
be head-assistant to master-attendant. 

Capt. A. B. Clapperton to be second assistant to 
ditto. 

Mr. J. B. Mill reportctl his arrival as a writer on 
this establishment on the 11th June. 


MILITARY PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Re/rt* of Artillery. Gapt. G. N. C. Campbell to 
be major, Ist-Licut. and lirev. Capt. H. Garbett to 
be capt., and 2d-Lieut. U. E. Knalchbull to be Ist- 
lieut.— 2d-Lieut. K. H. Baldwin to be Ist-lieut.— 
iiupernum. 2d Lieut. J. W. Kaye brought on etlec- 
tlve strength of regt. 

N./. Lieut. J. Ferris to be capt., and Ens. 
A. B. Morris to be lieut. 

i&h N*I* Lieut. C. Whitfield to be capt., and 
Ens. J. E. Grounds to be lieut. 

June 10. — Ist-Lieut. J. H. McDonald, Gth bat. 
artillery, to be adj., v. H. iiturrock dec. 

Lieut. C. J. F. Burnett, fith N.I., to act as adj., 
during absence, on leave, of Urev. Capt. and Adj. 

G. R. Talbot. 

June 13.— -The following officers to have rank of 
captain bv brevet '.—Ist-l.ieuts. the Hun. H. B. 
Dalzell, J. R. Revell, J. 1 . Lane, G. 11. Dyke, 
J. D. Backhouse, E. Madilcn, E. II. Ludlow, and 

H. N. Pepper, of artillery, from Olh June ll]3«». — 
Lieut. P. Goldney, 4th N.I., from 11th June ia*f(i. 

jMriel4. — The following orders confirmed:— 
Lieut. W. H. Balders to act as adj. to i6th N.I., 
during absence, on leave, of Lieut, and Adj. D. 
F. Evans ; date 23d May.— Capt. J. Saunders to 
continue to act as adi. to50th N.L: datc.?ih June. 
Assist. Surg. A. Mackean to have medical charge 
of detachment of artillery and detachment of Pth 
L.C., at Nusseerabad ; date .‘Kith .May. 


FL'ULOUGHS. 

To Europe* — Lieut. G. W. Williams, Pth N.I., 
for health. 

To vMt I*re$idcncy (preparatory to applying fur 
furlough toEurope).— Lieut. W . Moultrie,57th N.l. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivala in the River* 

Junk 1(1. Oreatee, Shittler, from London.— 12. 
David Scott, Reeves, from London, Cape, and 
Madras.— 13. Nerbuddah, Patrick, from Ennnre, 
dec.— 14. ThetU, Clark, ft^om China, Molacca, dcc-t 
Phoenix, Bane, put back from sea leakye-lfl. Mi- 


nerva. Gray, from London, Sydney, Batavia, 
—17. Jamvtt Turrnn, Turcan, from Greenock » 
Kllzoheth, Daniell, from Rangoon.— 2u. Daniel 
Wheeler, from Liverpool. 

Deimrtnrcs from Calcutta* 

Junk 1.3. PZlcunor Ijuidman, Greeve, for Lon- 
don ; June* Fenwick, for Liverpool ; and Indus, 
Balais. for Bourbon.— 14. John Hettburne, Robert- 
son, for Moulmein and Rangoon ; and Margaret, 
Spain, for ditto. — 15. Dapper, Dickson, for Lon- 
don.— 17. Jet>sy, Auld, for Penang.— IH. William, 
Hamlin, for London ; Bright Planet, Tingate, for 
Madras. 

Sailed from Saugnr* 

JuNB Itt. Tamariane, McKellar, for London; 
Bengal Packet, Steward, for ditto; Matilda, 
Rowe, fur Liverpool ; and Kyle, Fletcher, for 
London. 

.Ships Loading.— For London: Hector, Abber- 
ton, Asia, Exporter, Blakely, and Lysander.— For 
Liverpool : Falcon, Bridget, Hindoo, and Daniel 
Wheeler. 


Freight to London (June 10 .—Sugar and salt- 
petre, jt5. les. to ,i*5. 15s. ; rice,(i'(). Os, to £6* Uhi.; 
liuseetl, X'G. lbs. to £7 * ; indigo and silk, £6* lUs. 
to £7. lbs. ; cotton, £iL to £0* ids. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

May 18. At Chiinur, Mrs. D. E. Blaney, of a 
daughter. 

2fi. At Neeinuch, the lady of CapL Rutherford, 
28th N.L, of a daughter. 

28. At Loodiaiiah, the lady of Lieut. C. Plow- 
den, 17th N.l., of a daughter. 

2!l. At Mussooric, the lady of Capt. T. Robert^ 
51st N.L, of a daughter. 

June 2* .-M Ilazureebaugh, the lady of A. G. 
Shiel, Ksi]., H.M. 4!lth regt., of a son, still-born. 

P. At Furreedpore, the l:idy of R. B. Garrett, 
Esq., C..S., of a son. 

10. At .liirifKil, the principal ranee of llajnarain 
Bahadur, of a son arid heir. 

11. Mrs. II. Palmer, of a son. 

12. The lady of Capt. McDougall, of the ship 
Edmonstunc, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

June 8. At Mymunsingh, Mr. J. Bird, third son 
of the late S. Bird, Esip, formerly senior judge of 
the Dacca Provincial Court of Appeal, to Miss 
Mary De Souza. 

14. At Calcutta, George Udny, Esq., C.S., to 
Frances llaiiway, eldest daughter of Sir E. Ryan, 
chief justice of Bengal 

18. Capt. W. N. Forbes, mint-master, to Sarah, 
only child of C. U. Greenlaw, Esq. 


DEATHS. 

April 20* At Nusseerabad, Margaret, wife of 
Capt. Downing, 3d regt. N.l. 

May 1. At Meerut, Assist. Surg. H.M. Galt, flfith 
regt. N.l. 

11. At Futtehghur, Major R. B. Fulton, of the 
artillery, in the 48th year of his age. 

12. At Etawah, Emma Rhode, wife of J. P. 
GubMns, Esq., aged 23. 
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12. At Delhi, Capt. A. Wortham, of the^Invalld 
establishment. 

14. At Cawnpore, Iileut. and AdJ. Henry Stur- 
rock, 6th battalion of rtrtlllery. 

21. At Bauleah. George Torrens, second son of 
H. T. Ilatkcs, Esq., 

22 . At Calcutta. W. A. Burke, Esq., m.d., in- 
spectorjifeneral of hospitals of ilis Majesty's Forces 
In the E^ast-lndles, aged (>8. 

2(J. At Jungvpore, on his way to Calcutta, Mr. 
J. B. Smith, of Kajinahal. 

2i). At BfMdundshuhur, Ens. Henry McMahon, 
of the 1st regt. N.I. 

Juucn. At (.'alcutta, J. E. Barnes, Esq., aged 2H. 

10. At ('alciitta, Gregory Tleincr Vos, fifth sun 
of the late Jacobus R. Vos, Esq., m.d. 

11. Mr. V. Jacob, indigo pluitcr, aged 40. 

iMteljt, At Bareilly, Win. Rhodes, Esq , Hon 

Company's medical establishment. 

— At Bliuitporc, Ranee Itnrud Koour, the 
Rajah's mother-in-law, i.e. one of tlio three of his 
late father’s wives. Her botly was burnt with 
great pomp at Guverdhun. 


iHabras. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

April 12. W. A. Forsyth, Esq., to act as assist, 
judge and joint criminal judge of Saldni. 

J. D. Boiirdilloii, Esq., to resume his appoint- 
ment of head assistant to collector and magistrate 
of Trichinopoly. 

1.*$. S. Scott, Esn., to act as sub-colIcctor and 
joint magistrate or Tanjorc. 

H. Forbes, Esq^.toact as head as.si.stanL to prin> 
cipal collector and magistrate of 'I'anjorc. 

F. Mole, Esq., to act as head asMtstant to prin- 
cipal collector and magistrate of .Salem. 

H. A. Brett, Esq., to act as register to aiUah 
court of iialem. 

C. Whittingham, Esq., to act as head assistant to 
principal collector and magistrate of southern divi- 
sion of Arcot. 

May ‘A. E. Bannerman, F.sq., to officiate as judge 
and criminal judge of .Salem. 

E. U. Glass, Es((., to officiate as judge and cri- 
minal Judge at Cuddapah. 

W. Dowdeswell. Esq., to act as register to aillah 
court of Nellore, and to have charge of court dur- 
ing alMcnce of Mr. Grant. 

Mfty2^. A. .S. Mathison, Esq., to officiate as 
joint criminal judge of Guntoor. 

C. Whittingham, Esq., to officiate as joint cri- 
minal judge of Chingleput. 

June 17 . C. T. Kaye, Esq., to be secund-as.sis- 
tant to accountant-general, and to < oiitinue to act 
as head assistant to that office during absence of 
Mr.‘ Baynes. 

G. T. Dcauchamp.Esq.to be register to provincial 
court of appeal and circuit in Northern Division. 

Permitted to resign the Hon Comnuui/s Service: 
— Edward Smalley, Esq., from 1st May; 'I'liomas 
Daniel, Esq. 

Farlnnghft, April S. D. llhch, E5t«|., to 

sea and Si. S. Wales, for two ycvirs, for health 

2!). J . Dent, Esq., to sea, for six months. — May I.'t. 

H.W. Chalfield, Esq., to sea. for eight months, for 
health. 


miijtauy appointments, &c. 

Fort St. George, Aju'il l.’i, RWi Stif/i N.I. Lieut. 

O. Reynolds to oe qu, mast, and interp., v. Watts. 

April H). — Assist. Surg. W. G. Davidson to ba 
attached to Mou. G. E. itnssell. Esq., during his 
employment in (I'ooinsoor, v. Cheape. 

May 'A. — Assist. .Surg. John Richmond le-ap- 
pointed to be /.illah suigeoii of Guntooi. 

May M, — Cadets of thivalry T. W. Clagett and 
H. 11. Freeling ailmitted on estab., and pi om. to 
cornets. — Cadets of Infantry VV. 1). Mainwaring, 
H. W. Tulloch, II. R. Nuthall, .1. M. Walhouse, 
If. Hutton, O. C. Dickson, G. W. Ceylon, 
Thos. Thompson, and J. J. Gibson admitted on 
ditto, and prom, to ensigns. 

a^*wi(.J<)w?*w,N.S.Voi-.Sl No 83. 


Jnf mtry. Lieut. Col. II. Rowdier to be col., 
from 241 h Dec. Iftii.'!, v. Dycedec. 

4tkA N.I. Major Arch. Inglis to be lieut.-col., 
from Kith April 1U36, v. Muriel dec. — Capt. Robnt 
Alexander to Ik; major, Lieut. Brev. Capt. Duncan 
Littlejohn to be capt., and En». J. P. Germon to 
be lieut., from lOth April 1686, in sue. to Inglis 
prom. 

May 17.— Df L.G. Capt. James Buchanan to be 
major: Capt J. C. N. Favell and Lieut. J. F. 
Rose to ta'Ke rank from O1I1 Nov. 18.*!5, v. Chase 
relirtai.— Lieut. J. W. .Strcttell to lie capt., and 
Ckirnct John Cameron to be lieut., v. Walker 
dec. ; date of corns. 24th Feb. 1636. 

Mf'ssrs. James Anderson, m.d., M. O. Snowden, 
and E. S. Cuming, admitted on estab. as assist, 
surgeons. 

Assist. Surg. Getavius Palmer appointed to me-r 
dicat charge of zillah of Mangalore, v. Cottle dec. 

Surg. J. Morton to medical chaige of civil duties 
at Ma><u)ipatani, during absence of Assist. Surg. 
Buchanan on sick cert. 

May 20 —{Sth N.I. Ens. C. F. Irby to be lieut., 

V. Campbell dec ; date of com, 12th May 1836. 

Surg. James Delmahoy to be physician to H. II. 

the Rajah of 'Pravancorc, v. Brown. 

Lieut. T. Luvie, assist surg. Military Board, to 
act ns deputy secretary ; and Lieut. J Maitland, 
horse artillery, to act as assist secretary to the 
Board, during absence of Capt. Sewell* 

Iltvifi-Quartcrst Ajiril ti. 1636 — Ens. W. H. Wap- 
share to act as adj. of loth N.I., until further 
orders, v. Kenny dec. 

AjmU 16. — Lieut. C. W. Burdett to act as qu. 
mast, and interp. of 41st N.L, until further orders. 

May a, — Cupt. C.A. Browne, 15tli N.I,, to act as 
I\‘r.-;:au interp. at l)ead-(|uarters, during absence 
of Capt. liowlaiidsoii. 

May 16. — The following young officers to do 
duty : — Cornels T. W. Clagett and II. II. Freeling 
witb 6th L. C. — Ensigns W. D. Mainwiiring with 
20th N.L; H. W. 'rulloch. )6th ditto; 11. K. 
Nuthall. 4th ditto; J. M. Walhouse, lOth ditto; 

W. T. 11 lit ton, tiih ditto; G. C. Dickson, 4th 
ditto; G. W. ceyton, 6th ditto; T. Thompson, 
Ijth ditto; and J. J. (libson. 26th ditto. 

May. 16. — Lieut. E. J. Gascoigne, 30th N.L, to 
act as assist, qu. mast. gen. to Hyderabad sub- 
sidiary force, till further orders. 

Lieut. Blogg, 7th L. C., to act as staff officer to 
brigade at Jaulnali. 

Lieut. W. C. Beagin, 2d regt., to act as adj. 
until further orders. 

Fort St. GeorgCt May 24. — Senior Deputy Assist. 
Com. Gen. t\(pt. Arthur M*Cally, tf> be assist, 
commissary general, \. Burns promoted. 

.Senior Sub-Assistant. Com. Gen. Lieut. F. R. 
Doveton, to be deputy assist, commissary general, 
v. M 'Cully promoted. 

C.'adcts of Infantry H. B. Kensington, A. R. 
West, W. R. Studily, and J. C. M'Caskill, ad- 
initied on estab., and prom, to ensigns. 

Messrs. John Grant, m-d., and Joseph Adams, 
si.D., admitted on estab. as assist, surgeons. 

The services of Assist. Surg. C. I. Smith placed 
at dispes tl of Government ofln'iia, with a view to 
his bc.ng peiniaiieniiy posted to medical charge of 
Mysore Cumiiiissio t. 

May 27 . — Lieut. D. H. Cotisidine, 21st N. I., to 
Ve iiSifisi. (ju. nirst. gen. to llydcrubud sub^iary 
force. V. AK;Xitnder prom. 

Lieut. Wm. Gordon, 6th N. I., to lie deputy 
assist, qu. mast. ,',en. of army, v. Cousidine. 

Assist. Surg. Joseph Thoiuson to be surgeon, v. 
Conwcll dec. ; date of com. 18lh May I63t). 

Cadet of I’avalry .S.T.W'atson admitted on estab., 
and prom to (.'oniet. — (!adets of Infantry F. Chil- 
ders, 11. D. Abbot, R. L Reilly, and ChasJ Mockler 
admitted on ditto, ami prom, to ensigns. 

John Matliesou, M.D., admitteti on estab. as an 
as.'i'st. surgeon. 

Moy .31.--'riie services of Copt. H. Inglis, 2d 
L. V., placed at disposal of government of India, 
-with a view to his resuming employment under 
Resident at Hyderabad. 

Mi^or Fryer to resume his duties as deputy sec- 
retary to government in military department. 

H) • 
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Cadets of Inlluitry R. P. Podmore and F. Nelson 
admitted on estab., and prom, to ensigns. 

Assist. Surg. James Eaton, M.n., to be surgeon 
to residency of Travancore, v. Poole. 

Assist. Sure. Samuel Brooking to be suigeon to 
residency at Tanjore, v. Eaton. 

Capt. P. Daniell, 18th I., at hisoMm request, 
transf. to invalid estab. 

Ens. Edward Sellon, 4th N. I., transferred to 
pension establishment. 

June 3. — 18t/i N. J. Lieut. Matthew IVhlte to 
be capt., and Ens. J. F. Stevens to be lieut., v. 
Danicll invalided ; date of corns. .31st May 1830. 

Cadets of Infantry W. R. Fullerton and O. Bras- 
sey admitted on estab., .ind prom, to ensigns. 

Superintending Surg. W. Haines to be superin- 
tending surgeon of Mysore division. 

Surg. J. White to he a superintending surgeon 
to complete estab., from IKth May, v. Conwell, 
dec., and is postctl to ceded districts. 

June 7.— Lieut, and Brev. Capt. II. Morland, 
S27th N.T., to be an assistant surveyor general and 
attached to Hyderabad survey. 

Lieut. II. C. Gosling, 7th N. 1., to act as sub- 
assist. com. general until further orders. 

Surg. II. S. Fleming, M.n., to be medical store- 
keeper at presidency, v. White prom. 

Cadets of Infantry G. S. Dobie, R. 1*. K. W*att, 
T. M. Warre, B. Revcll. and G. W. N. Dunlop, 
admitted on estab., and proin. to ensigns. 

June 10. — Artiltery. Ist Lieut. John Back to be 
capt., and 2d Lieut. A. C. I'cars to be 1st licut., v. 
Hele retired ; date of corns. 5th Aug. 1835. — Su))er- 
num. 2d Lieut. F. C. Vardon to be brought on 
effective strength, to complete estab. 

28M N. /. Lieut. H. T. Vardc to be capt.. and 
Ens. Charles Lamb to be lieut., v. Bradford re- 
tired: date of corns. 11th Jan. 183d. 

43d N. /. Lieut. C. M. Macleane to be capt., and 
Ens. R. J. Kempt, to be lieut., v. Claridge, dec. ; 
date of corns. 28th April 1&3(>. 

46rA N, J* Lieut. James Ucnwell to be capt., and 
Ens. A. M. Molyneux to be lieut., v. Dyer retired; 
date of coma. 16th Dec. ia35. 

A7th JV. I. Ens. H. P. White to be lieut., v. 
Ensor resigned ; date of com. 23d May 1835. 
Messrs. John Arthur, m.o., and Alex. Loriraer, 

M. D., admitted on estab. as assist, surgeons. 

June 14 Assist. Surg. R. Oliphant to be surg., 

V. Conwell, dec. ; date 18th May 1836. 

SdL. C. Lieut. F. J. Carruthers, tobeadj. 

Head’Quartere, May 25 to June 1. — The follow- 
ing young officers to do duty: — Ensigns H. B. 
Kensington, with 12th N.I. ; A. R. W'est, 8th do.; 

W. R. &tuddy, 12th do.; J. M*Caskell, 18th 
do.; F. Childer and H. D. Abbott, 31st do.; C. 
Mockler, 2bth do. ; R. L. Reilly, 6th do. Comet 
S. T. Watson, with 8th L.C — Ensigns R. P. Pod- 
more, 18th N.I. ; F. Nel8<m, 4tli do. 

June A. — Lieut. W. Garrow, 9th N.I., to act as 
qu.-mast. and interp. 

June 6 to 8. — I'he following young officers to do 
duty '.—Ensigns W. K. Fullerton, with 4th N.I. ; 
Oliver Brassey, 19th do. ; G. S. Dobie, 17th do.; 
R. P. Keith and T. M. Warre, 6th do. ; B. Revell 
and G. W. N. Dunlop, 46th do. 

Removals and Postings. — April 19. Comet W.H. 
Mills, at his own request, from 4th to 8th L.C. — 21. 
Lieut. Cois. M. Riddell, from 2d to HthL.C., and 
R. H. Russell from 8th to 2d do..; Lieut. Col. T. 
Macleane, from left wing European regt. to 14th 

N. I. ; Licut. c:o1. F. Haleman (late prom.) posted 
to left wine Euru|)ean regt. — May .3. Licut. Cols. 
John Ogilvte removed from .33d to 43d N.I., and 
Arthur Cocke from 4.3d to 33d do.— 13. Col. H, 
Bowder (late prom.) to 2l8t do. ; Lieut. Col. A. 
Inglis (do.) to 3d L Inf.; Lieut. Col. A. TuHoch 
(do.) to 35th N.I.— 17. Ens. W. J. Wilson, from 
52d to 43d do.— 23. Comet J. E. Moncton, from 
8th to 1st L.C. 

The services of the following officers have been 
placed at the disposal of the Commander-in-chief 
Ibr regimental duty May 13. Mai. R. Alexander, 
48t]iN.l. ; Mi^. W. N. Bums, 7th do. 

Examination of Offixers. 

Lieut. Austen, 12th N.I., has been reported by 


the Military Examining Committee at the CoUege 
to have fully established his claim to the moon- 
shee allowance or reward authorised by Govern- 
ment. 

Lieut. Whitty ,7th N.I., has passed the pre- 
scribed examination In the Hindoostanee language 
as an adjutant of Native Infantry. 

Ensign Burton, 42d N.I., having been examined! 
in the Hindoostanee language at Knmptee. has 
been reported to have passed a very creditable 
examination ns adjutant. 

Lieut. O. D. Stokes, 4th N.I., having been re- 
ported by the Military Examining Committee at 
Bangalore, qualified to perform tlic duties of an 
interpreter, the Commander-in-chief deems that 
officer entitled to the usual honorary reward. 

Lieut. W. H. Bodd, 31st L.I., having been exa- 
mined in the Hindoostanee language by a Com- 
mittee at Merkera, has been declared perfectly 
rom|>etcnt to the duties of an interpreter; and the 
Commander-in-chief considers him entitled to the 
usual reward. 


FIJHT.OUGIIS. 

Te Er«rr>pe.— April 18. Lieut. R. Rollo, 5l8t 
N.L, for health, vid Calcutta. — May 27. Assist. 
Surg. Wni. Mackintosh, for health. — 31. Ens. H. 
c;. Taylor, l/th N.L, for health. — June 3. 2d- 
Lleut. Joiin tluchterlony, engineers, for health. — 
7. As.sist. Surg. H. Cheape. for health. — 10. I^ieut. 
Col. (Brev. Col.) P. Cameron, 1st L.C., for health. 
— Capt. M. Whi c, IHth N.I. — 14. Lieut. James 
Forsyth. 6th N.I., for health. — Capt. F. 11. Cro- 
zier, 34th L. Inf., for health. 


SHIPPING. 

Atf'iva/s. 

May 2S. Orestes, Shittler, from Bristol. — J unk 

I. Ju/iono, Driver, from London and Cape.— 6. 
David Soott, Reeves, from London 

Dei*artures» 

Ju.VK 6. Orestes, for (!alcutta.— 8. David Scott, 
Rees, for Calcutta —18. Kellie Castle, Pattulo, for 
Calcutta ; and C/audine, Kemp, for London. 

To Sou . — For London : Tlie Madras, 7th July ; 
Sir Edward Paget, 15th July. 

DEATHS. 

MarcM .3. At sea, on board the Juliana, Richard 
Henry Pohle, eldest sent of Ca)>t. Morphett, of 

II. M. 4i0th regt., aged 16. 

Moy^^. At sea, on board the "Serbuddah, Mr. 
P. Cleinons,second officer of the ship. 

18. At Bangalore, Superintending-Surgeon W. 
E. E Conwell, M.D., of the Mysore div^ion. 

2(i. .At Madras, Mr. H. Davis (late Major), of 
the pension establishment. He terminated his 
existence by taking prussic acid. It is reported 
the unhappy man had been long labouring under 
mental derangement, and, it would ap)>ear. had the 
deadly (Hiison some time in liis possession, before 
making the fatal u.se of it whicli led to his death. 

26. At Madras, Assist. -Surgeon Philip Poole, 
of the medical department. 

June's. At Madras, Mrs. M. Palmer, aged 74 
4. At Kamptee, Lieut, 'and Adj. David Car- 
ruthers, 3d battalion Artillery. 


iiSoinbas. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals, 

Junk.— M ay, Syras, from Liverpool.— 22. Castle 
Huntly, Jolly, from London.— 23. Lady Stormont, 
M'Minn, from Riode Janeiro.— 24. Majestic, Law- 
son, from Liver)H)ol; Eleanor, Lyons, from Cape; 
Bombay Castle, Wemyss, from China; and John 
Adam, Roche, from Calcutta.— 25. Hindu, l.ow- 
thian, from Rio de Janeiro ; Carnatlct Proodlbot, 
f^rom Mauritius. — ^28. JohnMeLeltan, McDonald', 
from London; and ParMisld, McAulay, from 
Liverpool. — 29. Psyche, Anmud, from Muscat.^— 
30. H.C. surveying vessel Benares, Moresby^ IVom 
the Maldives. — July 1. Sir Charles Maleotm, 
Lyons, lirOih Ceylon.— 4. Lady Grunt, JeffiYy, IVom 
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Chliuu— 0. Ckarlea Grant, Domett, and Ing^ia, 
Wise, both from London.~i4defoMci Guthrie, ftom 
London.— Prince George, Chilcott. from London. 


Departuree. 

Jim R 19. Cteeeland, Morley, for the Clyde. — 2{»- 
Vpton Caetie, Duggan, for China. — 3(1. Lord Iaho- 
ther, Oram, for Gnina.— July 1. Wiliam Rodger, 
Crawford, for Liverpool. — ^2. H.C. schooner Shan- 
non, Daniel, for Persian Gulf.— 3. Mary, White, 
for Liverpool.— 10. Indue, McFarlane. for tiic 
Clyde; May, for Liverpool; and Rjeeoeery, 
Johnson, for London. — 12. iMdy Stanley, Hail, 
and Rmaline, Blair, both for London.— 14. Lady 
Stormont, McMinn. for Liverpool. 

To Sail . — For London : Lord William Ben- 
tinck. loth July; Ann. and Andromache. 25th 
July; John McLellan. 1st Aug. $ Adelaide. 


JUDICIAL APPOINTMENTS. 

jlpriian. The Hon. Sir William Norris. Knt.. to 
be chief Justice of the island of Ceylon. (By His 
Majesty’s warrant). 

The Hon. W. O. Carr, Esq., to act proyisionally 
as second puisne Justice of .Supreme C'ourt. in 
scnce of .lohn Jeremie. Esq., who has been ap- 
pointed by His Majesty to said office. 

The Hon. J. Perring, Esq., to act as King’s ad- 
vocate in room of Hon. W. O. Carr, Esq. 

J. J. .''tapies. Esq., to act as deputy King’s advo- 
cate in room of the Hon. J. Perring, Esq. 

C. A. Morgan, Esq., to act as first proctor for 
prisoners in room of J. J. Staples. Esq. 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


Ills MAJESTY’S FORCES IN 
THE EAST. 

PROMOTrONS ANfi CHANGES. 

17th Foot (at Bombay), T. F. Jones to be cns. 
by purch., v. Hey wood, who retires (21 Oct. 35). 

26th Foot (in Bengal), Ens. and Qu. Mast. John 
Hodgers. from 39th F.. to be paym., v. Whitty, 
dec., (7 Oct. 36). 

_ 30r/i Foot (at Madras). Ens. H. Hardinge to be 
lieut. by purch., v. Browne who retires ; Ens. F. 
II. Cox, from 14th F., to be ens., v. Hardinge 
(both 39 Sept. .*1(1). — Lieut. George .Slccinan to tie 
capt., V. Forbes dec. (17 June 36) : Ens. W. M. 
<irace to be lieut., v. Sleeman (17 do) ; Cadet W. 
Smith to be cns., v. Grace (21 Oct.) 

4Uf Foot (at Madras). John de Hlaquiere to 
be ens. by purch., v. Patterson app. to 05th F. 
(:)() Sept. .36;. 

44th Foot Mn Bengal). Surg. W. H. Young, from 
Ceylon Regt., to be surgeon, v. Daunt app. to 7th 
L. Drags. 30 Sept. 36). 

55th Foot (at Madras). Ens. James Walker to be 
lieut. by purch., v. Norton who retires; Thos. 
Robyns to be ens. by purch., v. W’alker (both 7 
Oct. 36). — Lieut. John Forbes, from 76lh F., lobe 
capt., V Sinciair dec. (13 do.) 

57th Fnftt (at Madras). Lieut. W. C. Sheppard, 
from 1st F., to be lieut., v. Stewart who each. 
i7 Oct. 36). 

Glsf Foot (in Ceylon). Lieut. John Russell, from 
h. p. 27tli F., to be lieut., v. James Cameron who 
cxch. (7 OcL 36). 

7.5M Feor <kt Cape of Good Hope). Ens. J. M. 
Brown, from 93d F., to be lieut., v. Forbes prom, 
ill 65th F. (14 Oct..‘Ki). 

7Hth Foot (in Ceylon). Ens. D. M’ Neill to be 
lieut. by purch., v. Pawsey prom. ; Chas. Pattisoii 
to be ens. by purch., v. M* Neill (both 7 Oct. 36). 

Ceylon Ride Regt. Assist. Surg. |D. Ewing, 
from Rifle Brigade, to be surgeon, v. Young app. 
to 44th F. (30 Sept. 36). 


DRKSS OF TIIK INFANTRY. 

General Order. — Morse Guards, Sept. 20, 1836.— 
The King has liecn pleased to command that the 
lace of the Infantry shall be whi:e, without any 
coloured worm, but that each regiment may retain 
its peculiar mode of wearing the lace. 

The Serjeants of the Infantry are to wear double- 
breasted coats without lace, but with white epau- 
lettes, except those belonging to Fusileer and Light 
Infantry regiments, and to flank companies, who 
are to wear wings instead of epaulettes. 

Patterns of the white lace for the privates, and 
of the epaulettes and wings for the serjeants, are 
deposited at the office of Military Boards, where 
r^mental tradesmen may have access to them. 

The clothlnff for the year 1838 is to be prepared 
according to tms order. 

INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

$apT. 99. Hibernia, Gillies, from Bengal 13th 
AprU» tand Slmon*s Bay 9Uth July s and Mary, 


Miller, from Timor 6th April, and Mauritius 22d 
May ; both at Deal. — John Stamp, Young, from 
Bombay 13th May ; off Holyhead. — Oct..’). Janet, 
Bergh, from Ceylon 24th April: and Cherub, 
Walker, from Singapore 17Lh April; both at 
Deal. — Alexander Barclay, Parry, from Manilla 
17ib May; at Cowes.— Ftxr, Withcombe, from 
Madagascar 15th July ; in the River.— 5. Minerva, 
Macpneison, from Bombay 12lhJune; oft’ Holy- 
head. — 6. Columbian, Tomkins, from China 1.3th 
April, and Manilla IBth May; off Falmouth. — 
Borneo, from Batavia 23d June ; off Swanage. — 
Trident, from Madras; at Bordeaux. — 7. Mangles, 
Carr, from Bengal 22d May ; off Portsmoutn.- 
JAntin, Gillman, from Bombay 18th June; at 
Liver(KM)i. — 8. Banger, Guy, from Bomliay 10th 
June; off Holyhead.— lu. Mermaid, Chapman, 
from Bombay 19th May; and Commodore, FLsher, 
from CJeylon 24th May ; both at Deal.— Dawson, 
Dawson, from Manilla 24th March, and Singa- 

J Mire 2<l May; in the River. — 11. Giroffe, Burn, 
rom N. S. Wales 16th May, and Rio de Janeiro 
6th Aug. ; at Deal. — Gentoo, Black, from Bombay 
.30th May; in the Clyde. — 12. IJoyds, Garrett, 
from Bengal 23d May: oft’ Ramsgate — John 
Barry, Robson, from Bombay 15th June; and 
Alert, Palmer, from South Seas; both from Deal. 
— 13. Uindtwtan, Pattison, from Bombay 16th 
June; oft’ Holyhead. — 1.5. Thomas Dou gull. Brown, 
from Mauritius 7th April, Trincomalee 26th May, 
and MauritiuB27th June; at Liverpool.— //afeyon, 
from Batavia; at Cowes.— 17. Childe Harold, 
Willis, from Bombay 8th June, and Cape 16th 
Aug. ; off Portsmouth.— .STcne, Lawson, from Sin- 
gapore 1st May, and Anjer.'llst May; at Liver- 
pool. — 18. Brian Boru, Harrison, from Manilla 
loth May; off Holyhead — 19. RatcHffe, Higgin, 
from South Seas; and De Rhytm, Brandiight, 
from Batavia and Mauritius; both oft’ Dartmouth. 
— Ixttus, Summerson, from Batavia 26th May; 
off’ Plymouth. — 20. Monarch, Brown, from Ben- 
gal 3a May; at Liverpool.— 21. Elizabeth Tay- 
ierson, Sanderson, from V.D. Laud 1st June ; off 
Portland.— 28. Ctaudine, Kemp, from Madras 18th 
June; oft' Dover. 

Departures. 

Sbpt. 26- Thalia, Graham, for Bengal ; Dun- 
con, Cowley, for Bombay ; and Howard, Beasley, 
for Mauritius ; all from Liverpool. — Oct. 6. 
Andromeda, Latimer, for Mauritius ; from Liver- 
p«>l. — 6. John, Dixon, for N. S. Wales (with con- 
victs) ; Eliza, Duulhwaite, for Cape and Ceylon; 
and Eliza, Haddon, for Cape; all from Deal. — 
8. Premier, Were, for Rio, Bengal, and China; 
and De Cock, Schuth, for Batavia ; both from Li- 
verpool. — 9. Briton, Parker, for Cape; from Li- 
verpool.— Europo, Brown, for Cape and Algoa 
Bay: from Liverpixil. — 16. Ann Wise, Rennie, 
for V. D. Land ; from Ramsgate. — Royal George, 
Richards, for V. D. Land and N.S. Wales; Wil~ 
Ham Metealfe, Phillipson, for ditto ditto (with emi- 
grants) ; and British Sovereign, Browne, for N. S. 
Wales; all from Deal.— 16. Larkins, Ingram, for 
Bengal ; Falcon, Middlemlst, for China and Sin- 
gapore; and Time, Pybus, for Cape; all from 
Deal.— Java, Todd, for Mauritius and Ceylon; 
from Plymouth — Pertnei, Bentall. for Mauritius 
and Ceylon; from Torbay. — Dryade, Heard, for 
Cape and Mauritius; from Weymouth.— Gafa- 
ionia, Stroyan, for Bombay; Dom Liverpool.'-^ 
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17. Tkm, Lachbrook, for Muicat: and Emma, 
Denny, for Mauritius; both iVom Palinouch. — 

18. London, Major, for Batavia; from Cowes . — 
18. Porter, Seawright, anti Mona, Gill, both for 
Bengal: from Liverrool.->La Uelle Allinnee, Ark- 

coll, for Cape and Madras ; from Portsinoiith 

Severn, Wake, for Bombay ; Jutnee JVutt, Donkin, 
for N.S. Wales; Ladj/ MaK'Sunhten, liustwick, 
for N. S. Wales, via Cork (with emigrants ; iJtr- 
teent. lllddcll. for V. D. Lund and M. S. Wales; 
and Numa, Ghie, for i.'eyloii, rta Cork (with 
troops); all fVom Deal. — ‘JO. William Turner, 
Leitcli, for Bombay ; and Hebe, Hutton, for Sin- 
gapore and Manilla; both from Liverptxd. — 21. 
Shapfusrd, Jnrdine. for (-'ape and Swan lljver; and 
Sarah mul Elizabeth, Wakeling. of Hull, for South 
Australia and whale fishery; both from Deal. — 
Commerce, Fleming, for i^hina: from Liverpool. 
22. John Rentvick, Grimwood, for South Austra- 
lia; from Portsmouth.— Tro/fu/o, Jefts. for China; 
from Cork. — 23. Henri/, Walim'sley, for i.uuiuvs- 
ton; atviAmitf/, Scott, for Mauritius; iHith from 
Deal.— /ir/f/tf#, Siniih, for B iiiibay; from Liver- 
pool.— 2.''i. Comala, M'Neil, for Bengal; Champ- 
lain, Ilitehic, for China; ami John Dnadulr, Scott, 
for Singapore, Manilla, and China ; all from Li- 
verpool. 


FASSFNnCKS FKOM ISDIA. 

Catherine, from Bengal and Cape (corrected 
list): Mrs. Daniel; Mrs. Hawkins; Mrs. Bailey ; 
Miss Pearson; two Misses Daniel; Cot. Daniel, 
H. M. 4‘)th Rcgt. ; Capt. Stevens, II. .M. 8Uth 
Regt. : Lieut. Napier, Bengal engineers : Edward 
Markham, Esq. i Rev. K. Bailey ; Mr. Ravens- 
croft, Bengal marine ; three Misses Mackenzie; 
Master and Miss Bailey; Masters Ravenscroft and 
Hawkins; several servants; two invalids. — (Mrs. 
Mackenzie, wife of Lieut. Coiiu Mackenzie, diiHl 
at sea 2Bth May. — Wm. Hawkins, Esq., from the 
Cape, died 31st July). 

Per Ranger, from Bombay: Mr. and Mrs. Eu- 
derwick aud daughter ; Mrs. Samson and two chil- 
dren ; Ens. W. E. Kenwick, H. M. 2d or Queen's 
Royals; Mr. Edwin Dalcoii. 

Per John Barrp, from Bombay : Capt. F. Ap- 
thorp, 2dih N. L; Capt. K. W'aiicr, 3d L. C.; 
Lleuc. C. Parbury, Indian Navy, 

Per Mangles, from Bengal ; Mrs. Jones. 

Per Uoj/de, from Bengal. Opie Smhh, Usq., 
11. M. 11th L. Drags.; Capt. Heron, 11. M. ilih 
Foot; Lieut. R. Kollo, .'iptn Madras .N. I. 

Per Lintin, from Bombay : Lieut. J. C. Heath, 
5th N. 1. 

Per Childe Harold, from Bomb ly ; B iron Hu- 
gel; Wm. Voung, Esq. ; Capt, More, 24th N. 1.; 
Lieut. Johnstone, K. N. ; Lieut. Richardson, H. 
M. (ith Regt.— From the C.tpe: Mus. Jameson; 
two children of Major Holland. 

Per Cluudim, from Madras: Mrs. Col. .Sneyd; 
Mrs. Wright and three ciiiidren. Lieut. Col P. 
Cameron, 1st L. i\ ; Cant. Smith. Native army ; 
Capt. Crozicr, 34ih N. I ; l>r. Brown, from Co- 
chin; Dr. Cheap, artillery ; Lieut. Dnchteilony, 
engineers; Litiit. Molloy, H. M. 53th Regt.; 
Lieut. Taylor, Native army: Mr. Hainilion; a 
child of .vlis. Rose. — (Mis. Rose died at sea 
Aug. 2 ) 


FASSF.NGERS TO INDIA. 

Per Larkins, for Bengal : Mrs. Ekins ; Mrs. 
Rawlins; Mrs. Jacob; Miss Nwmhoe; Rev. C. 
Rawlins; Dr. Jacob; Mr.:»winhoe; Lieut. Ekins, 
7thL. C.: Ensigns Fytfc, Greenwood, Freiid. 
and Douglas, all of H. M. 31st Ftxit ; Messrs. 
Ward, Fergusson, Clarke, Pownull, and Giliett; 
3 servants. 

JfVr Severn, for Bombay ; Capt. and Mw. .Shaw ; 
Dr- M'Andiew; two Misses M* Andrew; two 
Messrs. M' Andrew. 

Per Columbo, for Bengal: Mrs. Sparling 'and 
child; Mrs. Vickery: Dr. and Mrs. Sanderson ; 
Dr. Muston ; Mr. Chinnery ; four native servants. 


LO.SS OF SHIFFINC. 

The Dorothj/e, Newbold. was driven on shore at 
Plettcoburg Bay, Cape of Good 1 lope, on the night 
of the 14th July, with all her anchors a-head, and 
Is a perfect wreck : she had no cat go on board. 
Crew saved. 


• The Lord Rodnep, Harewood, Is wrecked on the 
coast of New Zealand. Crew saved. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Seiit. 27- In Arlington-street, the lady of Francis 
Gusling, Esq., of a son. 

2H. 1 11 Bryanstone-square, the lady of Capt. Pro- 
byn, of a daughter. 

Oci. (>. At No. I.*!, Hunter-street, Brunswlck- 
squiirc, the lady of John Moore, Esq., of Calcutta, 
ot agon. 

Lateli/. At Edinburgh, the lady of Colonel Pit- 
man, C.B., of a sun. 


MAUKIAI^FS. 

Auff, n. At Corfu, J. M. (^rartshorc. Esq., of 
Gartshore, ('antain of H. M. Royal 42d llighl.'ind- 
ers, and second son of the Hon. Baron Sir l*.itritrk 
Murray of Ochterlyre, Bart., to Miss Mary Doug- 
ins, yoiingist daughter of his Exc. Maj. Glmi. Sir 
Howard Douglas, Bart., Lord High (Jonimissioner 
of. .and Commauder of the Forces in, the Ionian 
Islands. 

Sept. 21 At F.xeter, Col. Jackson, of the Hon. 
E. 1. Coinp.iny’s Service, to Eliza Margaretta, 
eUlcst daughter of the late James Patch, Esq., of 
Topsham. 

Of‘t.4. At the residence of John Fyfe, Esq., Dal- 
marnock House, Glasgow, VVilliatn Stewart Smith, 
Esq., of Calcutta, to Ann Olive, daughter of the 
late Colonel Fehrszen. 

1{>. At PiirkJodge, Stirling, Archibald Sconce, 
Esq., of the Bengal civil service, to ('aruliiie, 
youngest daughter of the late Nathan Atherton, 
Esq., of Caine, Wilts also, at the same time, 
Henry Atherton, Esip, of the Bengal civil service, 
to Harriett, third daughter of the late Robert 
Sconce, Eim{., of Stirling. 

20. At Pieston, Lancashire, James Parish, PNq., 
of L:inc;ttter- place, Loiuion, lo Sibella, eldiist 
daughter of the Rev, B. J. Veinon, iiicumbetit of 
.St. Peter's, in the former p.ace, and late of St. He- 
lena. 

— At Walcot Church, Bath, James Ruiidall, 
Esip, of Srokc Newington, Middlesex, to Laura, 
youngest daughter of vViiliam Thompson, Ksq., 
of Bath, and sister to William rhoinp:>on. Esq., of 
CalculU. 

J.atehj. At Pauli, Cornwall, F. C. Burnell, Esq., 
of the Bengal hor e artillery, to Emily, only 
daughter of llu; late Capt. VV. 'A'oiilridge, R. N. 

— At Ghmeester, Mr. il. .Ii-wesbiiTy, to Eliza, 
second ilHUgluer of Major (’. Elliott, late of llydur- 
abad, EastTndie.s. 

— At St. Pancras Church, the Rev. John Vin- 
cent, rector of Tobago, to ( JiarloUe, tliird daugh- 
ter of the late Capt. Woodhuuse, of the Madras 
Cavalry. 


DKATIIS. 

Juli/lil. On board the Catherine, on the pas- 
sage tVom theCai»eof (iotxl Hope, William Haw- 
kins. Esq., late agent to the l^on. East- India Com- 
pany. 

Aug. 2. On board the Claudine, on her passage 
to England, Maika Anna Rose, wife of W. H. Rose, 
E-sip, of Madras, and daughter of the late Vice- 
Admiral Baron Capelicn. 

Sept. 18. At Forton Barracks, of apoplexy, in the 
49Lh year of his age. Frederick Aldrich, Esq., pay- 
master of the 87tn regt. He only a few days pte- 
viously arrived from Ceylon. 

22. At South Wraxall-house, near Bath, Col. 
Hastings Dare, of the Hon. East-lndia t'ompany's 
service, aged 81. 

•— At Edinburgh, Lieut. Col. James Campbell, 
of the Hon. East-lndia Company’s service, aged 82. 

28. At Ileatherwick, East iiOthian, Lieut. Gen. 
George Hardyman, of the Hon. East-lndia Com- 
pany^ Bengal Cavalry. 

Oct. 1. At Rathgar, county Dublin, Lieut. C. J. 
Farran, of the 35th Madras N. I., eldest son of 
Colonel Farran, of the same service. 
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ff. At Edfte Grove, AldenhAm, in the 83d year of 
his age, WllllaTn Marsden, E-q., LL.D., F.II.S., 
author of several well-known works connected with 
the history and languages of the Eash 

0. At Cfuernsey, in his With year. Admiral the 
Right lion. Lord de Sauinares, G.(\B. 

11. At Garraouth, Morayshire, William Grant, 
Esq , many years resident at Padang, in the lion. 
East-India Company's civil service. 

12. At Manor-house, Deptford, in his 70th year, 
John llillman. Esq., many years suiveyur of ship- 
ping to the Mon. East- India ('ompatiy. 

14. John Ahmuty, Esq., late of the Bengal civil 
service. 

Ifi. At Fathom Park, county of Armagh, .qged 
two years and nine months, Eugenia, youngest 
daughter of the late R. C. Money, E^q., of the 
Romhay civ il scrv icc. 


20. At his residence. Foxdown, near Wellington 
Somersetshire, John Walter Lewis, Esq., late of 
the Madras civil service. 


24. At Torquay, in the .*J2d year of hb age, 
Alex. I*. Thompson, formerly captain in the 8th 
Uegt. Madras L. C., and lately curate of Belton 
and Wardley, in Rutlandshire. 

2r». In Upper Norton-street, George Skelton, 
Esfp, in tlie HOth year of his age. 

iMteb/. At Portstewart, Frances, relict of Lieut. 
Col. Ahmuty, of the Hon. E. I. Company's ser- 
vice, and daughter of the late Rev. Alex. Staples, 
of Donaglimore, county Tyrone. 

— At Thames Ditton, Robert Lambert, Esq., 
Vice-Admiral of the Blue. This officer, with his 
flag in H. M. ship was commander-in- 

chlef of the squadron employed at St. Helena for 
the detention of Napoleon, and rluring his com- 
mand that individual died there in May 1821. 


THE LONDON MARKETS, October 26, 1836. 


SHfs'fir . — The prices of Wost-India and of Mau- 
ritius Sugars continue to give way. though the 
stocks are much less than last year. Uengals are in 
limited request. 

Co/fec.— Ths market is steady for good qualities 
of West-lndia: but for East- India there is little 
demand. 

Indigo. — The following is Messrs. Patry and 
Pasteur’s report of the result of the October public 
s.alcs of Indigo, which cumtneiiced on lhe5Ln and 
closed on tht* 12th : — 

The quantity declared for sale was 7,117 <^hf?sts, 
which presented the following assortment :—l5d 
chests very fine shipping qualities ; tW.'i good to 
fine do.; 3,18d middling do. ; 1,730 ordinary to 
good consuming qualities; .‘>20 ordinary, very low 
sorts and dust t 4.3 Bimlipatani ; 35il Kurpah; 211 
Madras: 48 Oude: during the progress of the 
sales. 1,178 chests were withdrawn by the Propri- 
etors. The sale Ix'gan without s))irit and it was 
evident that buyers, cspetMally exporters, were 
keeping back, partly from the low prices at which 
the bulk of their orders were limited, and also, 
from their wish to ascertain the feelings of the 
proprietors; on the first day, therefore, notwith- 
standing the great support given by the importers, 
who bought in nearly one-half of the goods which 
passed the sale, bidilings were very languid and 
prices ranged from 2d. to 4<l. lower than the last 
sale. On the second day, however, iiccounts were 
received from ('alcutta, up to the 3 1st of May, re- 
presenting ihe crop as havingsufiered so much from 
the drought as not likely to exceed ](M),000 maunds, 
should even favourable circumstances improve the 
present appearances: this news was immediately 
acted upon by the proprietors, who throughout the 
sale acted with great nrmiicss. and evinced a deter- 
mination not to submit to prices lower than those 
of .Fuly; at or very near these rates 3.300 chests 
found buyers, about one-third of which was for 


home consumption, leaving 2,700 chests bought in 
by the ))ro)irietors. Prices iiaving been so well sup- 
portcil notwithstanding the present extraordinary 
scarcit)^ of money, which affects more or less every 
kind of proilucc, shews the sound position of this 
article. The proportion of Madras was rather 
larger than for several sales past, prices were very 
uneven, ranging from lost sales prices to 3d. dis- 
count ; the Kurpah kind sold briskly, chiefly for 
home consumption, averaging July prices. 

.Since the public sales, the demand has been very 
languid, and only small parcels of the withdrawn 
goods have been sold at the sale’s prices for 
picked lots. 

Si//e . — The East-India Company’s sale of Bengal 
Raw Silk commenced on the 17th and finbhed cm 
the 20th Oct. The sale throughout proceeded 
slowly; the fine descriptions, however, maintained 
last sale’s prices, and in some cases were higher, 
but the lower and inferior qualities- went olfat re- 
duced rates. 

Tea.^The brokers have come to an arrange- 
ment to bring forward public sales in the middle of 
each tiuarU'r, and one to follow the East-lndia 
(’omi>any’s quarterly sale, instead of bringing thm 
forward as heretofore. The first sale under the 
new arrangement will take place on the Ist of Nov., 
which conuins upwards or 84,1 ou packages, above 
.'ll, (MM) packages of which are Congous. 

The following i.>i the East-lndia Company's de- 
claration for their sale in December: — Bohea, 
.'i(M),(M)Ulbs. ; ('ongou, Campoi, Souchong, and 
Pekoe, 2,!)20,IM)U lbs. ; Twankay and Hyson Skin, 

4.'>0.(NM)ll)s.; and Hyson 180, (MX) lbs. Total, 

4.(MN),00() Ills. 

There is scarcely anything doing in the market, 
still the importers have not submitted to discounts. 
The total deliveries of Tea from the warehouses 
for home consuniption on wliich duty hss been 
paid the week ending October 22d, are 480,000 lbs. 


PRICES OF SHARES, October 26, 1836. 


DOCKS. 

East-lndia (Stock). . . . 

London (Stock).... 

Price. 

120 

87 

88 

Dividends. 

Capital. 

Shares 

of. 

Paid. 

Books Shut 
for Dividends. 

£. 

— p. cent. 
2i p.cent. 

£. 

498,067 

3, 238, (MM) 

1 

i*. 

100 

£. 

March. Sept. 
June. Dec. 



4| p. cent. 
4 p. cent. 
8 p.cent.j 




Ditto ditto — 

102 




5 April. 5 Oct. 
June. Dec. 

West-Indla (Stock) .... 

108 

1,380.000 


— 

MISCELLANEOUS. 1 

Augtralian( Agricultural) 

Bank (Austrmasian) 

Van Diemen's Land Company 

South Afriiian Bank 

38 

59 

131 
i dis. 

INI' 

10,000 

.'i.OOO 

10,000 

100 

40 

100 

26) 

40 

17 

6 

— 


Wolfs, Rrotliers, 23, Chattge Alley, 
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N.B. The Mien P,C» denote prime coMt, or manu/hcturere* prieee i advance (per cent,} on theaamet 
D« dlecount (per cent.) on the eamei N.D. no demand, — The bazar maund is equal to 82 9i. 2 oz. 3 
dre.g and lOii bazar maunds equal to 110 /(tetorp maunds. Goods sold by Sa. Rupees B. mds, produce 
5 to B per cent, more than when sold by Ct, Rupees F, mds, — The Madras Candy is equal to 60(ilb^> The 
Surat Candy U equal to 746^ lb. The Pecul is equal to 133i lb. The Corge is 20 pieces, 

CALCUTTA, June 16, 1836. 


Rs.A. ] 

Anchors Sa.Rs.cwt. 13 R (iH 

Bottles 1(K>12 0 — 

Coals B. ind. 0 13 — 

Copper Sheathing, 16-33 ..F.md 35 4 — 

— — Brssiers', do. 35 R — 

Thick sheets do. 

•— Old Gross do. 34 8 — 

Bolt do. :i5 0 — 

— Tile do. 34 0 — 

• Nails, assort do. 3.3 0 — 

— — Peru Slab Ct.Rs. do. 38 — 

— Russia .Sa.Rs. do. 

Copperas..... do. 2 0 — 

Cottons, chintz pee. 

— Muslins, assort do. 11 — 

— — Yarn 16 to 170 mor. 0 m — 

Cutlery, fine «... ]0to30A. t 

Glass 3 A. — 

Hardware 35 1). — 

Hosiery, cotton 10 A. — 

Ditto, silk 10 to30D.1 


Iron, Swedish, sq... Sa.Rs. F.md. 4 15 @ 5 1 

flat do. 4 14 — 6 0 

‘ English, sq do. 2 11 — 2 13 

flat do. 2 10 — 2 13 

Bolt do. 2 13 — 2 14 

i Sheet do. 4 14 — 5 6 

Nails cwt. 11 8 — 15 0 

. Hoops F.md. 4 15 6 2 

! Kentledge cwt. 2 0 — 2 3 

iLead, Pig F.md. 6 10 — fi 13 

; unstamped do. 6 5 — 6 7 

; Millinery 5 D. to 25 D. 

Shot, patent bag 2 7 — 3 4 

Spelter Ct.Rs. F. mci. 7 « — 7 10 

Stationery 15 D. — 3.5 D. 

Steel, English Ct.Rs. F. md. 6 0 — 6 4 

Swedish do. 7 0 — 78 

■ Tin Piates Sa.Rs. box 14 4 — 14 12 

Woollens, Broad cloth, fine . .yd. 5 8 — 12 0 

' coarse and middling. ... 10 — 4 0 

' FLannei flue 0 14 — 1 4 


MADRAS, April 6, 1836. 


Bottles ^..100 12 @ 

Copper, Sheathing candy 265 

Bolt do. 218 — 

Old do. 230 — 

— Nails, assort do. .350 — 

Cottons, ('hints.. piece 4 — 

— Ginghams «....do. 2 — 

— Longcloth, fine do. 8 — 

c ‘tlery, coarse 15A. 

ss and Earthenware 10 A. 

S-iurdware 10 A. 

Hosiery 2.5A. — 

Iron, Swedish, candy 40 — 

— - English bar do. 16 — 

Flat and bolt do. 16 — 


Nalls 

Lead, Pig 

Sheet 

Millinery 


.Stationery ... 
Steel, English. 
Swetiish 



Rs. 


Rs. 

. candy 

16 


17 

.do. 

110 


ll.'i 

.do. 

42 


4.5 

.do. 

38 

— 

40 


20A. 

1 — 

25 A. 

..bag 

.3 

— 

81 

candy 

40 

— - 

45 


1.5A. 

, _ 

20 A. 

candy 

SO 

— 

.'i5 

.do. 

70 


75 

..Ik)x 

17 

— 

18 


lOA. 


LOA. 


Wanted 


coarse Wanted 

Flannel, fine I2tol4Ans.pr.yd. 

■ Ditto, coarse BtoloAns. do. 


BOMBAY, June 4, 18.36. 




Rs. 


Rs. 

|i 


Rs 

Anchors 

,..cwt. 

12 


14 

' Iron, Swedish 

...St. candy 

51 

Bottles 

...doz. 

1.8 

— ■ 

1 English 


34 

Coals 

.. .toil 

10 

— 

13 

i, lldnps 


6 

Copper, Sheathing, 16-32 . . 

.. .cwt. 

00 


— 

: Naiis 


14 

— Thick sheets 

...do. 

08 



; Sheet 


7 

— Plate bottoms 

...do. 

55 

— 

56 

j Rod for bolts . . . 

... St. candy 

3.3 

— Tile 

...do. 

46.8 


47 

• do. for nails . . 


35 

Cottons, Chintz, dec., dec... 





Lead. Pig 


10 

Longcloths 




— 

1 Sheet 


9.1 


— Mubins 

Other goods 

Yarn, Nos. 20 to 100 lb . 0. 10 — 1.6 

Cutlery, table P.C. 

Glass and Earthenware 20 D. — 40D. 

Hardware P.C. 

Hosiery, half hose. P. C. — 


I Millinery .30 D. 

I Shot, patent cwt. 12 

[ Spelter do. 7 — 7*4 

Stationery P.C. 

; Steel, Swedish tub 8 — 9.8 

I Tin Plates box 15 

I Woollens, Broadcloth, fine ..yd. 4 — 7 

: coarse 1.12 — 7 

Flannel, fine 1.8 — — 


CANTON, April 12, 1836. 


Drs. Drs. 

Cottons, Chtms, 28yd8. piece 3 41 Smalts pecul 

— Longcloths do. .3 — 10 1 Steel, Swedish tub 

.— Muslins, 20 yds do. — — : Woollens, Broadcloth yd. 

Cambrics, 48 yds do. 5—9 1 do. ex super yd. 

—— Bandannoes do. 1.25 — 1.45 , Camlets at Lintin pee. 

Yam, Nos. 16to50 pecul 44 — 40 Do. Dutch do. 

Iron, Bar do. 2 — 2.2.5 Long Ells do. 

Rod do. 3.50 — jjTin, Straits pecul 

Lead, Pig do. 5 — ITln Plates box 


Drs. Drs. 
.*106$ 60 
3.75 — 

1 — 1..30 
2.50 —2.76 
28 — 30 
36—38 
81—9 
161 - 
7 - 
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Prices of European Gmds in the East, 
SINGAPORE, April SO. 1836. 


Drs. 

Anchors pecul 6 ( 

Bottles 1110 — 

Copper Nalls and Sheathing pecul 36 

Cottons, M adanollams, 24ya. by 301n. pcs. 2 


' Iinit. Irisn • 

— Longcloths 38 to 40 • • • . 
— — - do. do. • • • • 

- ■ - do. do 

■■ ■ do. do 


34-.%do. 2 
34-38 do. 44 
3(ifinedo. 64 ■ 
40-44 do. 4 
44-64 do. 6 • 
64 do. 


■ Prints, 7-8. single colours do. 2 

9-H. do. 2i| 

- Cambric, I2yds. by 46 to .60 in.* .do. 


- Jaconet, 20 40 • * 44 • • • -do. 

- Lappets, JO * 40 • . 44 do. 


• Chintz, fancy colours • 


do. 3 — 


Drs. I Drs. Dra. 

e) 7 Cotton I Ikfs. imlt. Battick, dble.* -doz. 24 ^ 4 

— do. do Pullicat doz. Ig — 2 

— ' Twist, 30 to 40 pecul 55 — .67 

* 24 Hardware, and coarse Cutlery scarcediwanted 

- 21 Iron, Swedish pecul 34 — 3J 

- .6 English do. 21 — 24 

. 0 Nad, rod * do. 3 — 34 

• I»1 Lead, Pig do. 6^ — 6| 

- !) Sheet do. 6 — 64 

— Shot, patent bag — — 

- 21 Siiclter pecul 64 — 6^ 

- 21 Steel, Swedish do. 44 — 41 

- 24 English do. — — 

- 24 Woollens, Long Ells pcs. 9 — 10 . 

- 14 Camblets do. 26 — 30 

64 liadies* cloth yd. 1 2 


REM 

Calcutta, June 10, 183(i.—ronsidcrably less than 
an average amount of luisiness has lieen done in 
l*ierc O(jods during the past week, arising in a 
great degree from the holdcr:-i not being in any way 
anxious to press sates: our late accounts from 
England by the Hugh Limlmi/ steamer are such 
as not to cause them to regret their hrmness; 
prices of raw coltrni twist, and piece goods, having 
advanced, and there lieing very extensive orders 
under execution for the ('onliiient of F'urope. — 
Upwards of 300 bales of white twist have been sold 
since our last : prices appear about the same as 
those current for a week or two previous ; holders 
c'ontiiiuc firm.— We have heard of only two small 
sales in Woollens.— Considerable sales of (!opper 
Tile have been eftected within the last day or two 
at an advance; and for Sheathing higher prices 
will no doubt be had shortly. — Lead also is im- 
proved ; and for Pig, luiUleTS now demand higher 
rates.— In Iron, or Spelter, there have not been 
any sales of consequence. 

Sirtgftjmre, 3<», 1838. —The demand for suit- 
able descriptions of Cotton Piece Goods conti- 
nues Arm, though the sales during the week have 
not been very extensive. Cambrics have been 
almost entirely neglected by the Siam junk tra- 
ders this year, which maybe partly attributed to 
the large quantity imported direct by the new firm 
of Hunter and Heyes at Bankok ; the stock at 
present in first hands exceeds .30,U(j() pieces. Long 


R KS. 

Cloths (fine) continue in good enquiry, and stock 
unusually small. Grey Shirtings are coming more 
into demand, and the stocks of suitable descrip- 
tions will soon be reduced ; the stout, close, and 
rather heavy textures are most current, and the 
width should if possible not be under 40 inches. 
Muslins are mostly in demand during October and 
November. Ginghams are in trifling demand. 
Prints, no improvement to notice. — We are with- 
out any transactions to notice in Woollens. Cam- 
lets, of suitable qualities, arc in some enquiry. 
Dombazetts, no demand. — Should importations of 
Cotton Twist continue moderate, present prices 
may be relied on. — The present small stock of Bar 
Iron is being retluced at Drs. 24 per pecul. Nail 
Rod, none in first hands, and in demand, at our 
quotations. Bolt, Square, Hoop, and Sheet Iron, 
in almost no request in this market. Swedish Bar 
and Steel dull at our quotations. Copper Sheath- 
ing, the stock rather heavy. Spelter and Pig Lead 
much wanted at our quotations. Iron Nails, an 
overstock. 

Penang, April 2, 1836.— In Europe Piece Goods, 
Metals, and other articles, we have heard of no 
transactions during the week worth reporting. 

Canton, April 16, 1836 — Cotton Manufactures 
continue dull. Cotton Vam with but little en- 
quiry. Woollens continue as depressed as ever, 
and the demand for Long Ells has slackened. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


Calcutta, JunclG, 1836. 
Government Securities. 


Buy.^Rs. As. Rs. As. [.Sell. 

Prein. 10 8 First .6 percent 10 0 Prem. 

Prem. 1 4 Second 6 per cent 4 0 

4 0 Third .6 per cent 3 8 Prem. 

Disc. 0 3 Four per cent. Loan* • 0 6 Disc. 


Bank Shares. 

Bank of Bengal Sa.Rs. 16,900 a 16,000 

Union Bank. .(Co.'s Rs. 2,700 ea.) 900 to 960 prem. 

Bank of Bengal Kates. 

Discount on private bills 7 0 per cent. 

Dittoongovernmentandsalary bills 4 U do. 

Interest on loans on govt, paper .... 6 U do. 

Rate of Exchange. 

On liondon and LiveriKxil, at six months* sight, 
and twelve months’ date— to buy, 2s. 2d. ; to 
sell, 2s. 2)d. to 28. 3d. per Sa. Rupee — to buy, 
2s. Old. : to sell, 28. 04d. to 2s. 14d. per Com- 
pany’s Rupee. 

Madras, April 6, 1836. 

Government Securities. 

Remlttable Loan, six per cent. — 14 per ct. prem. 

Ditto ditto of lUth Aug. 1825, five per cent. — 3 
prem— 2 disc. 

Ditto ditto last five per cent. — 3 prem. 

Ditto ditto Old four per cent.— 3 disc. 

Ditto ditto New four per cent.— 3 disc. 

Exchange. 

On London, at months, 28. per Madras Rupee. 


Bombay, Jane 4, 1836. 

Exchanges. 

Bills on London, at 6 mo. sight, 2s. 14d. to 28. 14d. 
per Rupee. 

On Calcutta, atSOdays’sight, 107>8to 107*13 Bom- 
bay Rs. per 100 Sicca Rupees. 

On Madriis, at 30 days’ sight, 101.4 to 102.12 Bom. 
Rs. per lUO Madras Rs. 

Government Securities. 

Rcmittable Loan (nominal) 124.12 to 125 Bom. Rs. 
per 100 Sa. Rs. 

5 per cent. I.oan of 1822-23, 108 to 108.4 per do. 

Ditto of 1826-26, 108.12 to 111 per ditto. 

Ditto of 1H29-30, 111 to 111.8 per ditto. 

4 per cent. Loan of 1832-33, 106.8 to 106.12 perdo. 

Singapore, A/nil 30, 1836. 

Exchanges. 

On Ijondon, 3 to 6 ino. sight, 4s. 64 d. to 4s. 6d. per 
dollar. 

On Bengal, gov. bills 206 Sa. Rs. per lOU dollars. 

Canton, AprU 16, 1836. 

Exchanges, dec. 

On London, 6 mo. sight, 4 b. 94d.pcT Sp.D. 

E. I. Co’s Agents for advances on consignments, 

4s. 8d. 

On Bengal.— Private Bills, 207 to 208 Sa. Rs. per 
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ON ORIENTAL TRANSLATION. 

No. III. 

In ^ former papers, we endeavoured to give a short history of the art 
of translation, and to point out the advantages which it had conferred upon 
mankind. Before examining the. principles upon which this art is to be con- 
ducted, it will be proper to notice some preliminary matters, which have 
been made the subject 5f controversy, and respecting which it is necessary, 
if possible, to obtain accurate ideas. The first of these is the absolute 
practicability of translating from tiie languages of Europe into those of 
remote or barbarous nations. 

Admitting, it has been said, the advantages of translation in the fullest 
extent, it still remains to be inquired, how far they are attainable ? In 
laying down the principles of this art, it is tacitly taken for grunted, that the 
sentiments expressible in one language are expressible in all others ; but is 
this assertion really to be received as truth, or are there languages in the 
world so rude and limited as to be incapable of expressing those ideas 
which are expressible in European tongues ? If there be such, it is very 
desirable to ascertain what they arc ; as it is plain that attempts to translate 
into them would be a mere waste of time and labour. At first view, it 
might be supposed that this is a matter to be readily determined by expe- 
rience ; but the truth is, that our experience is here by no means sufliciently 
extensive to enable us to judge, and with by far the greatest number of 
languages in the world, our acquaintance is too slender to autliorizc our 
deciding upon their capabilities. With respect to Oriental tongues, for 
example, it will bo readily admitted by all who have paid attention to tlie 
subject, that the difficulty of expressing in them the sentiments of Europe is 
very great, and that, in numberless cases, the greatest scholars have failed 
in their attempts to do so. This difficulty can only be ascribed to two causes, 
either to the impossibility of the task itself, or the insufficient qualifications 
of those who have attempted it. The first of these suppositions is, no doubt, 
much the easiest; it cuts the knot at once, and precludes the necessity of 
farther iinjuiry, since, if the Oriental tongues be really incapable of express- 
ing the sentiments of Europe, or those of Europe be incapable of express- 
ing the sentiments of Asiatics, the art of translation from the one to the 
other must be as vain as alchemy or astrology. 

But the truth of this explanation may justly be doubted. A reference 
to the actions of the human race will shew that they all have thd same 
sentiments, and generally use the same processes of reasoning. It is im- 
possible that they can carry on tliese processes in their own minds, without 
the intervention of language, and their language must, therefore, be capable 
of expressing them some how or other. It is true tliat the mode of expres- 
sion in diflTercnt nations may be very different, and that an individual accus- 
tomed to the idioms of one, may find it very difficult to accommodate his 
conceptions to those of another. But this by no means proves that they 
cannot be so accommodated. It is in all cases more likely, on a balance of 
probabilities, that the individual is imperfectly acquainted with the language 
^44'ia/. N.S.V'O l.2J.No.84. 2 K 
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he is attempting to employ. It is true that uncivilized nations will want 
scientific terms, and that, if science is to be introduced among them, such 
terms must either be new-coined in their language or borrowed from another. 
It will also happen, that words, whose meaning depends on local circum- 
stances or peculiar habits and opinions, will want corresponding expressions 
in other tongues. But all this constitutes a very insignificant part of the 
speech of mankind. The great objects of human hoj)e and fear, the wants 
and pursuits of life, and the general employments of the great mass of man- 
kind, are the same in all parts of the world. The passions and the senti- 
ments, which these generate, must therefore be every where similar, and 
these sentiments must be conceived and communicatccb and this conception 
and communication can take place only by means of language. In proof 
of all this, we may observe that the Bible, which may be called the reposi- 
tory of the sentiments of mankind, and which contains examples and expres- 
sions of every variety of feeling and emotion of which the human mind is 
susceptible, lias been found capable of translation into every language and 
every dialect with which European scholars are acquainted, and, refined and 
abstruse as it is, in many parts, it has been found possible to convey its 
most metaphysical chapters into every known variety of tongue, from its 
own original language not only into the refined idioms of the Greeks and 
Romans, but into those of the barbarous Celts, (b)ths, Scandinavians and 
SclavoniansV'the Copts, the Arabs, and the Persians; and, in more modern 
times, through the endless dialects of India, China, and the Australian 
Islands. Such being the case, w^e are justified in doubting whether any 
language be as yet discovered, which is incapable of conveying European 
sentiments. 

It must be owned, however, that this has been denied, and strange stories 
are told of barbarous and half-civilized nations wanting words to express 
ideas essential to the conduct of life; and we are called on to w'onder at the 
scantiness of their vocabulary, and to sympathize w'ith their poverty of 
expression. But, in all these cases, it is proper to inquire, how far our 
informers were really qualified to make such state nionts. Did they, indeed, 
without tlic aid of grammar or dictionary, acquire, in its full extent, by oral 
communication alone, the language of the people whom they visited ; were 
they acquainted with the whole extent of its vocabulary ; had they ascer- 
tained every variety of meaning which every one of its vocables might pos- 
sess, literally and metaphorically, singly and in combination ? Did they 
know how much all these would vary by variation of construction and con- 
cord, and had they thoroughly mastered all the evanescent shades of idiom, 
which it is so difficult to define even in those languages with which we arc 
most familiar, and have the greatest helps to understand ? Till all these 
questions are satisfactorily answered, \ve have to choose between a very incre- 
dible a.sscrtion, or a very easy supposition ; — between believing that a portion 
of the human race want an essential part of the human constitution, or that 
a stranger, by whom they were visited, had not perfectly mastered their 
language. 
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It may be right to notice a recent instance of what we have been sayings 
to shew how easy it is to entertain suppositions respecting the scantiness of 
foreign languages, when due attention is not paid to the nature of the human 
mind. By referring to the proceedings of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, held at Exeter Hall, on the 4th of last May, as stated in the 
Report, No. 37, May 31st, it will be found mentioned, that Mr. Yates, 
missionary at New Zealand, had been employed in translating the New 
Testament into the language of that island. There were, however, two 
ideas new to thorn (the New Zealanders), for which they (the missionaries) 
were forced to make two new words, and these two ideas were Hope and 
Law; for these there were no corresponding word in the New Zealand 
language.** Some observations are then made on the melancholy state of 
a nation, to whom these words or ideas were unknown. Now let us con- 
sider for a moment what it is that this assertion amounts to, and high as is 
the aiitliority by which it was made, it is impossible to avoid the suspicion 
of some mistake. Swift, in his Tale of a Tuh^ accuses Homer, and very 
justly, of gross ignorance of the common law of England, and if the word 
law be to be taken in this sense, it is much to be feared that the New Zea- 
landers are as ignorant as he ; but to suppose them totally without idea or 
expression for the great bond by which all society, even the most savage 
and unsettled, is held together, while at the same time they are known to 
be under the dominion of hereditary chiefs, and that the prominent crimes 
against life and proj>erty are attempted, at least, to be visited with suitable 
punishments, is ns great a contradiction as to suppose a nation of blind 
men, who had never seen sun, planets, or stars, to have a perfect system of 
astronomy. If this be incredible, still more so is it, to suppose that a race 
of human beings could subsist without an idea of the passion of that 

passion which, of all others, springs eternal in the human breast;** which 
travels with us through life, nor cjuils us when wc die ;*' which in general 
increases in activity with the distress of our condition, and which, with its 
twin-brother, fear, is the great nmtivc of human action. An account of 
a nation destitute of the idea of this passion, is not less wonderful than of 
a race with but one eye or one leg; and we have to consider whether, in 
preference to this difficult supposition, wc may not be allowed (without the 
least dis])aragemcnt to Mr. Yates) to believe that his knowledge of the 
language of New Zealand was imperfect. No one who reflects on the diffi- 
culty of acquiring such knowledge among a savage people, and of the slow- 
ness with which, even under the most favourable circumstances, correct equi- 
valents arc obtained for metaphysical expressions, will think ivhat w'e are now 
saying is the slightest detraction from that gcntleman*s merits. It is only a proof 
how important is a study of the general principles of language to all who are 
engaged in the business of translation, and how easy it is in language, as 
in every thing else, to be deceived by imperfect observation. A very little 
reflection would suggest the inquiry, if the New Zealanders were, indeed, 
destitute of those essential ideas and of expressions for them, by what process 
did Mr. Yates succeed in communicating them ? Of this we are not in- 
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t'ormed ; but it is certain that, to minds so imperfectly constituted as theirs 
must have been, the communication of the ideas of law and of luype 
would be as difficult as that of the different shades of colour to a blind man ; 
and in this case there is much reason to fear that our attempts to enlighten 
them, either on matters of science or religion, would be altogether abortive^ 

It is always possible to hx upon a particular word in one language, and to 
assert that it wants an equivalent in another ; but this is a very uncertain 
test of the poverty or riches of either, or of the greater or less extent of 
the capacities of the speakers. Were it assumed as such, there is hardly 
any nation whatever that might not be proved to be unacquainted with some 
of those ideas which were notoriously most familiar to their minds. Thus, 
what mental affection could be more familiar to the Romans than that of 
patriotism t yet, by the above mode of reasoning, they may easily be 
shewn to have been altogether unacquainted with it, since there is no single 
word in their language by which it can be expressed. And in the same 
manner, when Phidias had embodied the abstract idea of majesty in his 
statue of Jupiter, it might be said that the Greeks had no idea of this 
quality, because they had for it no single word, nor, perhaps, even peri- 
phrasis. So we might affirm that a Frenchman can have no enjoyment of 
a warm fire on a frosty night, because there is no word in his language for 
comfort : or that the police-officers at Bow-street can have no notion of 
female dishonesty, because English contains ao term corresponding to the 
German diebinn. 

Words, to use Locke’s metaphor, arc bunffies of ideas made up by the 
arbitrary will of different nations. It is, therefore, a matter of mere acci- 
dent that any nation should put precisely the same contents into any of its 
bundles, that another nation has into one of theirs. Indeed, if we consider 
the infinite variety of combinations of which ideas are susceptible, and the 
innumerable ways in which the same object, even the simplest, may be con- 
sidered, according to the qualities and relations to which attention is directed, 
it will appear that there is almost an infinite number of chances against 
this being the case ; that is to say, there is almost an infinite number of 
chances against a word in one language having precisely the same mean- 
ing, in all its bearings, as a word in any other. They may at first 
appear to be so ; but an accurate investigation will discover some peculiar 
idiom, in which the one cannot be substituted for the other, without pro- 
ducing absolute nonsense : like two spheres, which at first may seem quite 
similar and equal, till it be attempted to place both in the same concavity, 
when the difference immediately appears. However similar the contents of 
two bundles may seem, there will always, in making an inventory, be found 
in one some articles altered, added to, or subtracted from those of the other. 
Thu^ it is scarcely possible to imagine two words more exactly parallel 
than the English word man and the French homme ; and for the purposes 
of translation, nothing more might be supposed necessary than to substitute 
the one for the other ; yet it is plain that, were this substitution made in the 
phriuses coachman^ cAess-man^ man-of-war^ goodmant to man a skip^ 
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the French expressions would either be unintelligible, or would mean 
something quite different from that intended. All this, however, docs not 
hinder but that translation may be made with perfect perspicuity from one 
language to another, for common purposes ; since the question is not, whe- 
ther there be a single word in one language which precisely corresponds to 
that in another ; but whether, generally, there be the means of expressing 
in one language the sentiments conveyed by the expressions of another; 
and this, it is plain, cannot be determined till both languages are understood 
in their full extent. 

We have dwelt long on this subject, but in truth it is very important, 
as the want of attention to it has produced much of the unintelligibiiity 
which is confessed to exist in the translations into the Indian languages 
made by Europeans, and still more by natives. These last, particularly, 
are in the habit of translating the same English word invariably by the same 
Oriental, and this, though it may answer in some cases, will, in innume- 
rable others, produce the most perplexing absurdities. They have no notion 
of the principle that variations of meaning of one word may, as necessarily 
as actual variations of expression, require to be rendered by different wordsi 
Thus, knowing that, in general, war is expressed by turaee, and man by 
admesy they would not scruple to translate a man-of-war of a hundred 
and twenty gunsf by luraee ha admee ek sou bees tope kaf which is 
the same a^ if it were rendered into French by “ un homme de guerre de 
cent et vingt canons'* Our readers may, therefore, perhaps pardon 
us for spending a few words more upon this fruitful source of misunder- 
standing. 

There are four ways in which the sense of a given word e^ of language 
M, may be conveyed by an expression a:, in language N. The first is, 
when Xf in language N, has precisely the same meaning as e has in that 
particular instance in m. The second, when, through the radical meaning 
of differ from that of e, yet one of its metaphorical meanings may be the 
same. The third, when e is a single word in M, which is expressible by a 
periphrasis in n. The fourth, when e and a: are both complex expressions, 
the parts of each of which are different, but which yet, in their general 
meaning, convey the same idea in both languages, M and N. Each of these 
’ particular cases requires the exertion of peculiar sagacity on the part of the 
translator. The first is that, of all the possible meanings which the word 
e bears in language m , the translator should precisely distinguish that which 
it bears in each particular instance, and should be able to select words in lan- 
guage N, which bear preci.se]y these several meanings. An idea of the 
difliculty of this may be formed by considering how it would be possible to 
translate into a language of very different idiom, Burns’s well-known line, 

A man’s a man for aw’that.” It will be admitted that this line is suffi- 
ciently intelligible ; yet it is by no means easy to define what is the precise 
meaning of the second tnan^' though it is at once perceived to be very differ 
rent from that of the first, and still le^ easy will it be to find its precise equi- 
valent in another tongue. The second case^ that in which the word’ of 
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lan^uni^e M may Have no correspondent in n of the same meaning radically, 
yet there may exist in n a word which, taken metaphorically^ will express 
the word in M. Of this a curious instance is given by Gilchrist, in the 
Preface to his I lindoostanee Dictionary. It seems he had been long 
searching in that language, without success, for a word to express preju- 
dice. He had consulted his niouluvees an«l pundits in vain; he could by 
no means convey to their minds any idea of the meaning of this complicated 
term, and still Jess could they produce any Oriental word by which it could 
be expressed. He had, in fact, abandoned the search in despair; when, 
accidentally passing a field, he heard a quarrel between two labourers, one 
of whom accused the other of having chains tipon his fjiind.'* It im- 
mediately occurred to Gilchrist that this was the very expression for preju- 
dice. He tried it, and found that it perfectly convoyed the idea suggested 
by the English word. Tliis is an instance of no small sagacity in the 
Doctor, and abundantly shows how rash it is to conclude that an expression 
dues not exist in a language, merely because we have not been able to find 
it. x\ philologist of less perseverance and attention than Ciilchrist, would, 
in all probability, after a few days’ trial with his assistants, have given up 
the matter altogether, and published to the world, as an instance of the 
poverty of Hindoostance, what was in truth only an instance of his own 
imperfect knowledge. 

This anecdote is well worth remembering on another account, as showing 
what may be called the inductive nature of the art of translation, and how 
much it is founded on observation and inference. If the correspondent to 
a metaphysical term be not known, the only way of discovering it is, to 
watch till some phrase occur, in writing or emiversation, which appears to 
convey the same moaning ; to employ this phrase to express the intended 
idea in a variety of combinations,* and then to observe whether it really 
does so. If not, Ave must resume our watch for a luckier term. It is 
perseverance in watching for a phrase, and sagacity in distinguishing it 
when it presents itself, that constitute the cardinal virtues of a translator. 
Our readers Avill find these hints respecting tliat process of induction, by 
which Ave attain to the meaning of abstract and metaphysical terms, and the 
power by Avhich Ave distinguish the variations of meaning in the same Avord, 
beautifully expanded and illustrated byDugaid Stewart, in his Philosophical 
Essays, No. v. chap. i. From this Ave Avould Aviilingly (juote ; but to do 
justice to his sentiments, Avould require a transcription of his Avhole chapter, 
and Ave think aa'c do such of our readers as arc not familiar with his admi- 
rable Avorks, a greater service by a general reference, than to injure his 
reasoning by an imperfect extract. 

After all, however, it must be confessed, that in languages of a similar 
structure, Avhose vocables and metaphors have been often compared, the 
two preceding cases of translation are in some degree mechanical, and may 
jjc executed with comparatively but a small degree of mental exertion. It 
is only in languages of dissimilar structure, and in which such comparisons 
have been imperfectly made, that much sagacity is required. But ilic third 
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and foiirtli cases, of which we are now going to speak, arc of greater 
difficulty, even in those languages which are most similar and have been 
most frequently compared. I'he third case is that, in which a word in one 
language, having no single correspondent in another, must be rendered by 
a periphrasis. Now there are very few instances in which such periphrases 
have been accurately determined, and in almost every case they require to 
be greatly varied, according to the variations of the meaning of the word 
they are intended to express. As a well known instance, w'c may take the 
German verb goennen, for which there is no l<]nglish equivalent, and which 
it is very difficult to render by a periphrasis. Its meaning is precisely the 
opposite of the English togrtn/ge; that is to say, it expresses that affec- 
tion of mind which is exactly opposite to that of grudging a piece of good 
fortune to any one; for tliis ue have no .simple verb in JOnglish, and hardly 
any condiination that will convey precisely the same idea. Thus, Ic/i 
goenne Him scin glneek^' means not oidy 1 do not grudge him his good 
fortune,’* but “I would willingly have bestowed it upon him, and am gra- 
tified by his having attained it.” It is plain, however, that this is a very 
clurn.sy circumlocution, which could not be used generally in transliitini*'. 
It would, for instance, be very aukward, in llie faithful squire’s address to 
lb*rr Ilium : “ Und goennet ikr den lohn dans scltcrastnin bey euerm 
naiHcn eucli nenne!' 'i'iic p.criplirasis must, therefore, be modified to suit 
every pcirliculnr example of the use of the («erman verb, and it is in these 
moililications that eritical sagacity is required on the part of the translator. 

The fourth case of translation, that of iintling a complex expression, of 
wliich, though the parts be uilicrent, the general moaning is the same as 
that of a com[>I(’X expression in another language, may be exemplified in 
the common forms of salutation in use among diliercnt nations. Thus the 
Arabic Sahnan alaikoom I “ Peace be iqwn you is really the transla- 
tion of the English “ Iloiv do you do For, though there be not the 
least parallellism in the single w’ords of which these phra.ses are composed, 
yet their general import is the same. They each convey an idea of consi- 
deration ami regard for a person at our lirst address. Such rendering of 
one complex expression by another, admits of almost infinite variety, is very 
little subject to rule, and is extremely difficult to execute successfully, even 
in those languages w'hich are best known and have been most studied. 

Such, then, is the business of a translator ; among all the possible mean- 
ings of a word to distinguish tJiat which it bears in each particular case iu 
which it is used, and to find a word bearing that precise import in the other 
language. If there be no word, whose radical incatiing will serve for this 
purpo.se, then one must be sought for which will do so meUipliorically. If 
this also be undiscoverable, then a circumlocution must be invented, and if 
even this cannot be done, then a combination of phraseology must be con- 
trived, which in its general meaning will express the general meaning of 
the given sentence, and it is not till every one of these methods lias been 
fully tried unsuccessfully, that an expression is to be pronounced uiitrans- 
lateable. All tliis it has been attempted to comprize iu one sentence, by 
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saying that a translator is to use those expressions which the autlidir would 

have used had he written in the translator's language. 

None of the above conditions, it is plain^ can be accomplished^ unless the 
translator be fully master, in all their extent, both of the language Jrom 
which and of that into which he makes his version, and till the precise 
meaning of all the words, metaphors, idioms, and combinations, of each be 
determined. Of the difficulty of this task, and of how little has been done 
towards accomplishing it, even in those languages which are most familiar 
and have been most studied, any one may satisfy himself, by considering 
what innumerable words there are in his own language, of which it is almost 
impossible to give correct definitions, or even successful illustrations, and 
how easily every kind of metaphor and figure gives rise to ambiguity. If 
then good translation require a high degree of sagacity, even in languages 
which are most similar in structure, how much more must it demand in those 
•which are greatly uidike ! Even were it allowed, that on simple subjects, 
and in languages that have been frequently compared, such as English and 
French or German, the business of translation is in some degree mechani- 
cal, and may be carried on by comparatively rude and unskilful hands, yet 
even in them, if the subject rise in any degree above the merest common 
place, every one feels the difference between a good and a bad version, 
between one which is faithful and elegant, and one which is clumsy and 
incorrect ; that is to say, between a translation in which the above con- 
ditions are attended to, and one in wdiich they are neglected. 

But to return from this digression. Whether wc choose to consider the 
dialect of the New Zealanders as capable or incapable of receiving Euro- 
pean sentiments, such a question can never be seriously agitated with regard 
to the languages of India. Of these it may be safely asserted, that no one 
who has ever paid attention to them will, for a moment, doubt their capa- 
bility for expressing the whole range of human thought. To prove this, in 
its full extent, would require a complete analysis both of the languages 
themselves and of the literature they contain, and these are subjects far too 
extensive to be entered upon as a mere digression, although it may be neces- 
sary to give occasional hints respecting them. We shall not, therefore, 
discuss this point farther, but take it for granted that, wherever a difficulty 
is found in translating a European sentiment into an Indian language, that 
difficulty must arise solely from our imperfect knowledge. 

It has, indeed, been supposed, that where a language is very intractable, 
the difficulties of translation might be eluded by teaching the foreigners 
English, and thus enabling them to understand us at once, without any 
intermediate means. But a very little consideration w'ill shew that this is 
not overcoming the difficulty, but only presenting it under a different form. 
It is, in fact, equivalent to a petitio principii. Teaching is nothing more 
than oral and extemporaneous translation, and the difficulty of that will be 
allowed to be as great as of translation made in deliberate writing. From 
whatever point we set out, we always at last come to the question of how 
foreigners arc* to be made to understand our expressions ; and the obvious 
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answer is, that tlie only way of explaining phrases, which o\ir pupils do 
not understand, is by telling the meaning in phrases which they do ; and 
this, it is evident, must, in the first instance, be done in their own language ; 
that is, they must be translated. Unless, tlierefore, a teacher be fully mas- 
ter of his pupil's language, and able to translate with facility from his own 
into theirs, his attempts at teaching, though they may succeed with a few of 
uncommon abilities, will, for the general run of pupils, be certainly abortive. 

Nothing can be more obvious, than that, whatever plan of teaching be 
adopted, European books must be translated somehow, otherwise they 
cannot be understood. Let us consider the method by which a pupil comes 
to understand French or Ijatin. To his beginners, the master translates 
what they are reading, word by word, into English, and as they advance 
makes the translation freer and more paraphrasiieal, till the pupil, having 
become familiar with the inflections and syntax, is able by the aid of a 
dictionary to translate for himself. The very same process must necessa-' 
rily be carried on in teaching Bengalee boys to road English : the tutor 
must translate for them till they are able to do so for themselves. The only 
difference is, that, as they have no dictionaries worth mentioning, and 
scarcely any other books from whence to obtain information, they can 
never become independent of their tutor, nor advance beyond what he has 
been able to commimicale. 

Since, then, the teaelicr must of necessity cxj)!ain tlio l>ooks to his pupils, 
there are only two possible ways for him to do so, cither by translating the 
English off-hand, inter docendumy or by following a translation already 
prepared ; and certainly there can be no question between which of the two 
is most likely to give the correct sense ; a hasty version, made without assist- 
ance, on tlic spur of the occasion, or one made deliberately, surrounded by 
assistance, and u itli full opportunities of re-consideration and correctioji. 

If any proof from experience be required of w'liat is here said, w’e have 
only to consider, in those languages with which wc arc most familiar, as 
Latin and French, what multitudes of literal and elementary translations, 
interlineary and separate, are made for the use of scliools, and how univer- 
sally they are employed, so as to indicate in the strongest manner how neces- 
sary such performances are, to supply the deficiencies tliat must necessarily 
exist ill the efforts even of the most diligent teacher. And here, without 
attempting to deny the great advantages which result from well-qualified 
teachers of science, we may yet be allowed to mention a few circumstances, 
which shew how useful good translations are in siqiplying their inevitable 
deficiencies, and how peculiarly wcll-calculated they are to forward the im- 
provement of sucli a country as British India. 

A teacher, however expert or diligent, can instruct but a limited numbf r 
of pupils; his influence is confined, both in time and .space; when the 
period of his instruction is over, its effect is apt to be lost, and where, as in 
India, he has to deal with scholars whose opinions and prejudices, from their 
early infancy, are in direct opposition to his doctrines, any explanation 
which he may undertake to give is apt to end in a disputation, wherein both 
WajVi/../o«/rw.N.S. V ol.21 .No. 84. 2 Ij 
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parties consider themselves bound in honour to stand out; and the passions 
of the scholars are all raised in opposition to the arguments of their instruc- 
tor. The influence of books is very different. They may travel through all 
parts of the country, and can be studied at all times by all classes of people, 
old as well as young ; and when their contents arc forgotten, they may be 
re-examined. The calm and silent perusal of a book, in an hour of leisure, 
inclination, and retirement, has no tendency to excite angry or obstinate 
passions, and, it may be added, as perhaps the greatest advantage of all, 
that hundreds of thousands are able to purchase a few books, and study 
them at home, who may be utterly unable to afford the time and expense 
necessary for attending a teacher. 

Indeed, if the immense population of India be considered, and the small 
proportion which even the greatest number of teachers can bear to it, the 
difficulty of effecting any great change by their means alone, will suffi- 
^ciently appear; and this will be strengthened by considering how many classes 
of persons there are to whom, in the present state of things, at least, the 
influence of European teachers and their assistants in India cannot reach. 

Whatever may be the case in some future age, it is obvious that, in our 
times, one-half, or according to some calculations much more than one- 
half, of the whole population must be entirely excluded from benefit; we 
mean the females- Whatever instruction the male part of the population 
may derive from teachers, we cannot hope, unless we could at once change 
the whole system of Hindoo and Mohammedan manners, overcome their 
most deep-rooted and jealous prejudices, and eradicate their most sen- 
sitive and valued points of honour and character, that the females will be 
partakers. Yet it is certain that an improvement in the education of women, 
is a far more satisfactory proof of advancing civilization than in that of 
men. 

But there are many classes, even of the male population, to whom instruc- 
tion cannot be communicated by teachers alone. Of those who live at a 
distance from the scats of tuition, many will be unwilling, and a great 
many unable, cither to attend themselves or to send their children. In all 
places, there are many who, though they may have a considerable portion 
of time that they might devote to reading at home, are prevented by their 
employments from conforming to the fixed hours and unbending regulations 
of a college ; and, lastly (which is a circumstance of much importance), 
there will be, at least for many generations, a multitude of grown-up per- 
sons, who would be glad to acquire knowledge, but who yet, from their 
mature age and decided habits, will not submit to what they may consider 
the school-boy tasks of regular lessons from a professed master. 

All these disadvantages, translations are admirably fitted to remedy. 
Grown-up persons, of all classes, who might be ashamed or prevented from 
benefiting by regular teachers, may with much advantage peruse translations 
of scientific books. The influence of such translations is confined to no 
place or time ; they may, when well-executed, travel from one end of India 
to another, near as well as remote, whether under our own or a foreign 
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dominion. In all this, it is plain, the females will partake alike with the 
males, and even the darkest recesses of the harems of the most jealous 
despots may be permeated by the beams of European intellect. 

Nor are these benefits confined to natives. Every book that is translated 
forms a link of communication between them and us ; a common point, as 
it were, at which the ideas of both may meet, and a sort of pathway for 
the mutual transmission of ideas. Every new work of this kind renders 
such transmission more and more easy, and thousands of Europeans, who 
would be incapable of giving instruction by their own means alone, may, 
when assisted by translated bodies of science, be able to communicate very 
valuable information. 

If, then, the field here laid open be of such vast extent and of such un- 
questioned utility, how, it may be asked, has it happened that it has been 
so little cultivated; that tiio great Orientalists, who have carried their 
researches so far into every thing that relates to tlie East, should yet all, as 
if by one consent, have shrunk from the task of reversing their labours, and 
of communicating to those nations any knowledge of European science or 
literature ? If the harvest be so plenteous, why are the labourers so few ? 
There does not at this moment exist a translation of any one such book, of 
the least importance, into any Indian language : a fact which, considering 
our almost unbounded opportunities, and the sincere desire which certainly 
exists for native improvement, it is almost impossible to believe. 

For this remarkable circumstance, various reasons may be assigned. In 
the first place, translation from our own into a foreign language, is beyond 
all comparison more difficult than translation from a foreign language into 
ours, and requires a far more extensive knowledge. It is not difficult, with 
proper assistance, to make a translation of tlie latter kind, so exact as to 
satisfy at least common readers ; but it is impossible to execute a tolerable 
translation from our own into a foreign language, without a minute acquain- 
tance with the structure of both, and familiarity with their use ; nor can 
there be any hopes of concealing deficiencies, the least of which must be 
instantly detected by any one to whom the foreign language is vernacular. 

Secondly, in addition to the knowledge of the Oriental language, must 
be added that of the science which is to be transfused into it. This com- 
bination is rare. The list of Oriental scholars, who have also been men 
of considerable scientific acquirements, is but short. This is not much to 
be wondered at, considering how ditferent are the talents required for the 
knowledge of words and the knowledge of things ; aud that the labour of 
acquiring a single Oriental language, or of becoming a real proficient in 
a single science, is more than sufficient for the life of man. 

Thirdly, in reference to translations into the Indian languages, besides 
the present state of science, a translator must be acquainted with its history 
and antiquities ; for, as we go farther and farther back in time, we find our 
science gradually coinciding more and more with that of the East, till at 
last they unite in the same origin. Thus, the origin of all medical science, 
both to Mohammedans and ourselves, are the writings of Hippocrates and 
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Galen ; of our mathematical and astronomical science, those of. Euelid^ 
Archimedes, Apollonius, and Ptolemy ; of our metaphysics, Plato and Aris- 
totle. Hence a multitude of scientific ideas, expressions, and teebaioal 
terms, are common to us'and to them, being merely translations of tliose .of 
the Greek ; and it is indispcnsibly necessary for a translator tube acquainted, 
with ’ /jse authors, that he may know how much is common to European 
and to Eastern science, and be able, with any degree of correctness, to 
transfuse the improvements of the one into the language of the other. The 
same thing, though in a less degree, exists in Sanscrit, and a strong tincture 
of Galcnism is discernible even in the writings of the Brabmauical phy- 
sicians. 

Fourthly, supposing all these qualifications attained, still the labour is 
very great ; so great, that none can judge of it but those who have tried it. 
Eastern modes of thinking and expression are so different from those of 
Europe, that every sentence must be viewed in all possible lights and its 
meaning abstracted, as it were, from the words in which it is clothed, before 
it can, with any hope of success, be put into Eastern idiom ; and, frei]ueiitly, 
it is exceedingly difiicult to ascertain whether the true meaning be actually 
conveyed. Hence it is that translation, which, in Europe, is often little 
more than a mechanical labour, in the East demands the highest exertions 
of memory, invention, and judgment; — of memory, to recollect proper ex- 
pre.ssions ; of invention, to form parallel metaphors; — and of judgment, 
to select those wliich are most intelligible, with least violation of idiom. 
Accordingly, tlie best of all means of judging of the correctness of a train 
of reasoning, the justness of a sentiment, or the propriety of an arrange- 
ment, is to attempt their translation into an Eastern language. Sentences 
which, with us, pass over very smoothly, when submitted to this ordeal, 
w’ill be found utterly deficient both in logic and grammar, and re(|uiring 
much alteration before tliey can be reduced either to just reasoning or to 
intelligible construction. Had Swift been serious when, with inimitable 
irony, he advertises the Eastern nnssionarics that he had, “ purely for their 
sakes, made use of such words and phrases as will best admit an easy turn 
into any of the Oriental languages/’^ be would have been paying the highest 
possible compliment to t/ie perspicuity, accuracy, and arrangement of his 
own style. 

Fifthly, when the whole is done, and the task completed, no reward can 
commonly be expected either of profit or of fame. The reading public of 
the natives of liindostan is by no means, as yet, such as that profit can be 
derived from works destined for their use, and any reward of this kind from 
other sources is too uncertain to be reckoned upon. Fame is still less 
likely to be obtained by such labours. The voice of those for whom they 
are intended will not be heard very loudly in the critical world; and of 
others^ the number is, indeed, but few who will either estimate the merit of 
the work, or judge of the labour it has cost. 

Since, then, the qualifications for this task are so high, and the rewards ^ 

* Tale o/a Tub, : ‘ . ' 
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so scanty^ it is by no means wonderful that it should so seldom have been' 
executed. Those who possess the rare combination of requisite accom- 
plishments, soon find employment for them, more profitable and agreeable 
than the thankless drudgery of translation ; and those who do not, have 
generally succeeded in their attempts so indifferently, as to bring discredit 
on Anglo-Indian translation altogether, and to impress the public almost 
with despair of its success; while, in fact, it would be difficult to shew that 
any rational means have ever been taken towards accomplishing it. So 
great, in truth, is the labour, and so profitless, that none really qualified 
has ever undertaken it from mere pecuniary inducements. Nothing but a 
real conviction of its utility, a real love for literature, and a real desire to 
spread the light of truth among the natives of India, would prevail on any 
scholar to devote himself to so ungracious a labour; and even of the few 
thus inclined, there are still fewer whose avocations, opportunities, and even 
whose health, will permit them to carry it on. It is to be remembered, that 
to the labour of making the translations, is to be added that of superintend- 
ing and correcting the publication ; this is not only a heavy task in itself, 
but necessarily implies that the translator should reside in the vicinity of the 
publisher, which, it is obvious, can seldom take place; and yet such a work, 
published under the superintendence of any but its author, incurs the greatest 
risk of being overrun with every variety of error. 

The difficulties we have enumerated are fully sufficient to account for the 
smallness of the number of good translations of European books into the 
Indian languages, and if these be not enough, there is yet another of very 
considerable magnitude ; that is, after all other requisites are obtained, the 
difficulty of selecting proper books to translate. This is a difficulty not 
much attended to, and, indeed, it is not easy to say how it is to be over- 
come. At first view, when we look over a catalogue of scientific books, 
and consider the immense number of those already in existence, and the 
accessions which every day brings to this immensity, compiled on almost 
every possible variety of plan, to suit every possible variety of purpose, and of 
every possible variety ofi size, we should be apt to imagine that nothing 
could be easier than to make a proper selection for Indian translation ; and 
yet, upon trial, it will be found extremely difficult. One is too long, another 
too short ; one is out of date, another of uncertain character ; of one, the 
contents are too trifling; of another, too profound. The choice, therefore, 
requires much knowledge and judgment ; and, after all, there are ma;ny 
subjects on whicli it is hardly possible to find books suited to the Oriental 
world, and many that are excellently adapted to European students will be 
found almost useless to those of India. This is more particularly the case 
with those which contain allusions to local circumstances, temporary events, 
or the Jess familiar parts of European literature ; and there are very few 
modern works, of any kind, in w hich a great deal of such matter is not to 
be found. All this it would be hardly possible to render intelligibly, and it 
W'ould be useless, even w'ere it possible, to do so. In every translation, 
therefore, much must be omitted from the original, much altered and much 
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added by way of explanation ; so that, in fact, every book must not only be 
translated but adapted to its Hindoo and Mohammedan readers, and the 
translator must exercise his sagacity, not only in giving the sense, but in 
suiting that sense to the capacity of those for whom he translates. This 
supposes in him an additional qualification of the very highest importance, 
that is, an intimate acquaintance with Hindoo and Mohammedan manners 
and ideas, and (if such a metaphor may be employed) a correct knowledge 
of those inlets by which truth may insinuate itself into their minds. 

The importance of the difficulty here alluded to, will be readily seen by 
running the eye over the list of scientific books which we have translated 
into the Oriental tongues; we shall see that they arc, with scarcely any 
exceptions, of the most trifling and elementary kind, only fit for the lowest 
forms of an inferior school, and such as we should not think it w'orth while 
to give to a school-boy of twelve years old. To particularize these would 
be invidious, and it will be sufficient to observe that, to expect grown-up 
and intelligent natives to read and profit by such productions, would be like 
presenting the Tutor s Assistant to the French Institute, as a proof of the 
progress of the British nation in mathematical science. 

Often and often, on conversing on scientific subjects with an intelligent 
pundit, or mouluvee, from the Upper Provinces, has our conversation 
ended by his inquiring whether there were any books translated on the sub- 
ject of our discourse, and on being told there Averc none, he has bitterly 
lamented their non-existence, and his exclusion from all hopes of acquiring 
the knowledge he desired. 

With respect to the younger part of the community, a very natural but 
very serious source of deception is, the idea that books, which are simple 
and intelligible to us, must be so also to the natives of Hindostan. In many 
cases, this will be found quite different from the truth ; indeed, often the 
very reverse of it. Books are intelligible to us, because they are suited to 
our habits and ways of thinking, and their metaphors and allusions are such 
as we are familiar with ; but these arc the very reasons why they will be 
obscure to Orientals, whose habits and thoughts are so different from ours. 
Let us take, for example, a child’s Primer : what, it may be said, can be 
simpler than a book which every European infant understands Avith the first 
daAvn of intellect ? Is it not reasonable to suppose that it Avill be equally 
intelligible to children in all parts of the world ? So it may appear, and, 
upon the strength of this reasoning, many attempts have been made to trans- 
late spelling-books into the Indian languages. But an unprejudiced exa- 
mination Avill soon discover that these Avorks are intelligible to European 
children, because they are exactly suited to these children’s habits, ideas, 
and to what they see around them, and on that very account they must be 
unintelligible to children of different habits, ideas, and climate. The 
branches of modern literature, it must be confessed, are sufficiently multi- 
plied ; yet there is still room for one more, whose utility (if that may be 
measured by the number of persons to be benefited) is inferior to few of 
the others ; we mean the compilation of scientific and literary works for the 
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use of Asiatics. The qualifications for this undertaking would bc^ a suffi- 
cient knowledge of the science to be treated of, and an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the habits, manners, opinions, and ways of thinking, of the 
Oriental nations. Much judgment, no doubt, would be required in the 
execution of such performances ; but, if once executed, their utility would 
be great. They would be excellent assistants to those Asiatics who might 
have made a certain progress in English, and they would form a division of 
labour, as it were, in the business of translation. The actual compilation 
might be executed by one set of persons, who, though acquainted with 
Eastern manners, had yet turned their chief attention to science; the 
translation to another, who had devoted themselves in a greater degree to 
philology. The trulli is, that the art of Oriental translation is yet in its 
infancy, and that it will require a length of time before its principles be 
discovered and its practice brought to perfection. It is an art of observa- 
tion, experiment, and induction, and, like all others of this kind, must be 
improved gradually, by repealed attempts. It must be our business, in 
the first place, to observe, collect, and classify every form of expression, 
both oral and written, used by Asiatics, and to ascertain the precise senti- 
ments they convey. If none be thus found expressing the ideas we wish 
to communicate, we must then institute a series of grammatical experiments. 
We must try upon our hearers a variety of phrases, in different combina- 
tions, and observe which of them appears to excite ideas nearest to those 
intended ; and thus we must go on, till, by a successful induction from all 
these instances, wc at last obtain the desired expression. 

Such is the humble and modest process, which our yet imperfect acquain- 
tance with Oriental languages and literature must compel us to pursue. 
Had it been followed, much valuable time, labour and means, that have 
been wasted in worthless and unintelligible performances, might have been 
saved for better purposes ; and much of that ridicule, which it is to be feared 
our unsucce.ssful attempts have excited among the natives of India, would 
have been avoided. To imagine that even the best scholnrs can execute such 
performances by their own mental efforts alone, or, which is almost the same 
thing, by the very deficient dictionaries and vocabularies that we yet possess, 
is nearly as absurd as the efforts of the old philosophers to construct a system 
of the world from their own imaginations, without reference to the pheno- 
mena of nature. It is, indeed, true that every lucky observation of a term, 
and every successful experiment in expression, tends to enlarge our circle of 
phraseology, and to increase our powers of translation ; but, whatever may 
be our diligence, a long interval must still elapse before we can hope to 
communicate to the Oriental world the full range of European thought. 
Wc may be able, at present, to render a scientific truth, ora historical nar- 
rative ; but vast study will still be necessary to discover those modes of 
Oriental expression, which will convey the poetry of Milton or Homer. 
But these subjects wc shall pursue in our next. 
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LINES 

ON EB'VISITING THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, AFTER AN INTERVAL OP 
THIRTY-THREE YEARS. 

Mountains sublime, do I again behold. 

Piled o*er the gusty bay, your rugged forms ; 

Does once again the cloudy veil unfold 
The Table of the genii of the storms ? 

Do I again behold each well-known scene, 

Each ancient haunt that could my youth employ, 

Each many-coloured heath, each deep ravine, 

Where boyhood’s sports were led by Hope and Joy ; 

Each mountain-path, where once my careless feet 
O'er the rough cliffs with bounding sinews strayed ; 

Each orey-tinted plain, each ebasmy seat, 

Each rocky crevice and each bushy glade ? 

Yes! I behold you all, and all the same : 

In you no trace of waste and none of change; 

As the fond memory of a long-lost dream. 

The prospect comes, familiar and yet strange. 

The same each stony pile, each silvery grove ; 

The same your flowers in honied fragrance blow ; 

The same the tinctured birds your tliickets rove ; 

The same in gold your countless insects glow. 

The same your wave-struck rocks, your ridgy sands ; 

The same your huge whales’ spout, your sea-mews* cry ; 
Great Nature’s everlasting labour stands 
All perfect, all unchanged ; — but what am I? 

With me how different t ah, how changed in me 
Is all since first your airy peaks I viewed ? 

Where is my rosy boyhood’s laughing glee, 

And all the joys by youth’s fresh powers pursued ? 

Where are the fairy-winged visions flown, 

Bright with the splendid tints of joys to come ? 

Where the fair vista by gay Fancy drawn, 

Where young Imagination loved to roam ? 

Alas, how perished ! fled are all the joys, 

Quench’d is each hope, each vision disappears ; 

And sad and weary in my prospect lies 
The darkening view of life’s declining years. 

Meanwhile, Time's harsh-traced lines my brow deform ; 

My glossy hair is lost in wither’d gray, 

And fast and faster o’er this mouldering form 
Comes the sad waste of languishing decay. 

Mountains sublime ! in all your pride ye tower; 

Destructionless o’er time and change ye reign ! 

I perish, I decay ; from hour to hour, 

Sinks my faint heart, and fades my darkening brain. 
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Lines on Revisiting the Cape of Good Hope, 

And soon by dreary dissolution's blow 
My ruined limbs in kindred dust may lie ; 

My heart no more with treacherous hope shall glow, 

' ^No more my bosom pant for wither’d joy. 

“ Erroneous inurmurer V* thus, with brow severe 
And awful voice, my better Angel cries ; 

** Shalt tliou with unadvised accents dare 
Against Eternal Providence to rise ? 

“ Think’st thou that He, the All- Perfect and A II- Good, 
Omniscient and omnipotent, could frame 
'I'hese senseless rocks and precipices rude 
To last through undecaying years the same ; 

Whilst thou, a spirit formed with j)owcrs divine. 

Whom his own image fills, his gifts inspire. 

Shall in these transient yeare of grief decline. 

In dreary dissolution to expire? 

** Far be the thought from God ! not such the plan 
'I'liat guided first his great creating word ; 

WJien Eden blossomed o’er primeval man. 

And the beasts bowed before creation’s Eord, 

*• Those monstrous rocks, these precii)ices vjist, 

Formed as they seem for ever to endure, 

In this immense magnificence amassed. 

Immoveable, and solid, and secure; 

“ These are the transient, those th’ eternal ; based 
Even as they seem on mhimant outsproa*!, 

Old shall they wax, as doth a mouldering vest. 

And as a mother’d garment shall they fade ; 

** And as a vesture shall He fold them up, 

And they shall change: but *tis not tlius with thee; 
Tliy heaven-born spirit of immortal hope. 

Safe from decay, from dissolution free, 

“ O’er all the mighty ruin shall survive ; 

And when the stars, through yon vast concave rangCMl, 
Have from existence perished, thou shalt live. 

From fading mortal to immortal changed. 

“ liaise, then, thy humble voice in praise to heaven, 

And grateful own the blessings He ordains ; 

The good His bounty through thy life has given ; 

The evil His long-suffering love restrains. 

“ Have faith in God ! so live, that when thy years 
In this frail tenement of earth are passed, 

Thoumay’st be worthy found, when He appears. 

With Him in immortality to rest. 

“ There is thy real home, thy true repose ; 

There look for strength, there hope for endless peace ; 
There fix thy wishes, there thy heart dispose. 

And bid thy beating breast’s vain tumults cease.” 


Asiat,Jont\l^\ .S.VoL.2i.So.SL 
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V:|-rfr 

INCIDENTS AT SEA. ^ 

pKBvioiJs to our embarkation at Calcutta, had hWd very fri^tfjil 
accounts of the atrocities committed by pirates infesting certain latitudes, ah4 
only those who undertook the voyage to Europe in vessels of large burtheh^ 
adequately manned, were devoid of apprehensions upon this score. TKta 
jdread of pirates had been considerably increased by the conviction and 
execution of a band of these miscreants, upon the evidence of the pas- 
sengers of a ship, which they had boarded and plundered, and had left, as 
they thought, in a sinking condition. After wounding and driving the men 
into the hold, they took every article of value which was portable out of 
the vessel, and having locked all the females into one of the cabins, scuttled 
the vessel, and went away, confidently expecting that she would fill and gb 
down in a very short time. These wretches, however, had not duly calculated 
female resolution. Instead of giving way to despair, the women succeeded iki 
breaking the cabin open ; they then raised the hatches, and released the mafb 
prisoners. The damages sustained by the ship were hastily repaired, and it 
reached the nearest port. At a subsequent period, the pirates, who in fancied 
security' ventured on shore at Gibraltar, were identified by the sufferers, and 
several were condemned and executed upon evidence which they neve^ 
dreamed could have been brought against them. 

These details were published at Calcutta, and inspired those who were still 
engaged in the same lawless occupation, with a determination to avoid a 
similar doom, by securing the fate of their prisoners. Not content with the 
old method of fastening the hatches down upon them, they cut their throats, 
tied them back to back, and flung them overboard. An instance of this wa^ 
brought to light a few months afterwards. One passenger was on board, who, 
with the captain, and, as these outlaws supposed, the whole of the crew, 
was deprived of every chance of escaping with life. The ship was then^ 
according to custom, plundered, scuttled, and abandoned to its fate. Otie 
individual had, however, been overlooked in the general search ; he had suc- 
ceeded in the first instance in concealing himself, and when the pirates had 
sailed, he emerged from his lurking place, and, stopping the leak, contrived 
by his unassisted efforts to keep the vessel above water until he was espidd by 
another ship, aiid taken into St. Helena. There is every reason to suppose 
that many small vessels, reported to have foundered at sea, have owed 
destruction to the work of pirates. > . 

Rife as these stories were, there was some degree of hardihood in venttirfhg 
on board a foiir-hundrcd-tons ship, with a crew of not more than thirty pek 
sons. One gentleman, after having engaged a cabin, reti^tted. Unwilling tb 
risk nh encounter with pirates without the proper means of defenc6; the 
apprehensions of the other passengers, which were not so sensitive, were 
dllaye'd by believing they should be joined by some other ship at St. Helena^ 
the point from which fears might reasonably be entertained of these scourges 
of the s6a. 

' We reached this island in safety, but, while there, the sight of a piratb 
lately captured, and the tales we heard of the dreadful outrages still cohfmlt^ 
tibg, alarmed tis a little, and rendered us anxiotis to obtain the priolteletibn^bf 
Sdme other vessel. Our ship was not the swiftest sailer, -and though thb 
captain of a British mcrchant-man of nearly the same buriheiv, as little' abld td 
with an experienced enemy, at first appeared desirbas to bear ab edm- 
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pany, the hope of gain in running for a market prevailed, and, after wc passed 
Ascension, wc lost sight of him altogether* 

As we approached the line, upon which region of perpetual summer, it is 
fisuiaVl^t. 9 f,.i^^a to he becalmed, none but the lightest breezes, and those 
pi the .shortest duration, impelling the impatient vessel bn her course, the 
OPAversation frequently turned upon the subject of piracies. The captain 
stated that the vessels, usually schooners, which were fitted out by outlaws 
end renegades from all countries, congregating in the western islands, were 
ostensibly slavers, and whenever they could procure a valuable cargo from thil 
African coast, to smuggle into the Spanish settlements in the new world, their 
object was to keep out of the way of every other ship. An instance, to all 
appearance in point, fell under our immediate observation shortly afterwards. 
A very superior-looking vessel hove in sight, but the moment she perceived 
us, she put her helm about, and was off before the wind as fast as every inch 
of her canvas could take her. At length, we came upon the line, and, accord- 
ing to custom, were becalmed. The sea was as smooth as glass, and if we 
made any progress at all, it was scarcely perceptible, our ship appearing lik^ 
a painted ship upon a painted ocean. However unwilling to use an objection- 
able pronoun, it is now necessary to take up the narrative in the first person, 
as, in the circumstances which occurred, I cannot pretend to describe more 
0ao my own sensations. 

I had been ill the greater part of the voyage, and was still in too delicate a 
state of health to rise early and join the party in the cuddy at breakfast. 
One Sunday morning, while putting the last touches to a toilette suited to the 
weather, a white muslin dress, I remember, of that splendid hue imparted by 
an Indian sun, my brother knocked at my cabin-door, and asked to be admitted. 
Imagining that he came to tell me some trifling circumstance, I gave him 
entrance, with the expectation of hearing that a bird, or a fish, had been 
caught ; but soon found his message to be of a less agreeable nature. As my 
cabin was one of the largest in the ship, 1 had accommodated him by taking 
charge of his books and various other articles of property; amongst these 
were a case of pistols, and in his anxiety to see that the weapons were iu an 
efficient state, he had hurried down before the usual hour for his visit. During 
the few minutes of his stay, he told me that it was in vain to di.sguise our 
situation ; a very suspicious-looking vessel was in sight, and as she had all the 
appearance of a pirate, it was deemed advisable to prepare for the worst. ) 
experienced a little shock at this intelligence, but determining not to give way 
to fears which might have no foundation, employed myself as usual about my 
cabini when, suddenly, I was startled by the report of a gun on board our own 
ship. . Looking about, to make some inquiry, 1 espied a little boy, a fellow- 
passenger, who immediately came into my cabin, aiid told me that, as the 
schooner bad not answered the captain's signals, he had ordered a gun ta be 
fired to, oblige her to shew her colours. She replied by displaying the stars and 
stripes of the United States, and immediately afterwards hoisted a commo- 
dpre’s pennant. As pirates possess the flags of all nations, we were not at all 
satisfied that the American colours were not assumed, and the commodore^s 
pADnptibJflcreased our . spspiciem, since it did not appear probable that an 
o^qr ipfiTfuik jypidd .be .found OA board so small a vessel. All were unanL 
fnqpji. in ,bAlieyir^« tbAt it had displayed to deceive us, especially as the 
pf,jthe .vessel bad hitbqrto beep of so sinister a nature, and she 
(ipdtAfx lppg. delayed to declare herself. 

the. early part of our interview my young friend seemed exceedingly 
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frightened; he had never experienced a scnsa of danger * before; land the 
accounts he had heard of the barbarities committed by pirates, were cnongh 
to daiint an older heart. The tears stood in his eyes; he was evidently endea« 
vouring to suppress his emotions, but would have abandoned himself to his 
terrors had he seen any other person similarly aflected. I endeavoured to 
cheer and re-assure him, exhorting him to act like a man, and giving him hope 
that all would yet end well. My composure tranquillized his mind, and he 
t»egan to enter with alacrity into the preparations which were going forward* 
turning up his shirt sleeves over his elbows, and asking if he could not act as a 
powder-monkey. At first, he recommended me not to go upon deck, as the 
ship was clearing for action, but afterwards reporting that I should not be in 
the way, I accompanied him up to the cuddy. A novel scene presented itself 
upon our usually quiet deck. Heaps of cutlasses and muskets were piled in 
every direction; all the men were at the guns, and the captain was giving 
orders on the poop, and surveying the enemy through a telescope. 

The supposed enemy, though out of gunshot, was plainly visible to the 
naked e 3 'e, — a black, wicked-looking vessel, with all her sails crowded, cer- 
tainly ans\^ering the description of a slaver given in the Red Rover, a work 
which, by the v/ay, I had lately been reading, to beguile the tedium of our 
detention upon the line. I contrasted the conduct of this ship with that of an 
honest Brenicner, whom we had fallen in with the preceding Sunday, and with 
whom we parted after a brief interchange of civilities, there being no motive 
on either side for mystery or avoidance. Repairing to the cabin of the only 
lady passenger besides myself, I found her so far overcome by the sense of oiir 
peril, as to be unable to converse upon it ; she preserved her oiitw'ard com- 
posure, and excepting the loss of her usual animation, exhibited no sign of 
terror. Though feeling equally unwilling to w*orry my companions with ques- 
tions and fears, 1 was anxious to discover whether we had any very serious 
cause of alarm, and waiting patiently until the captain came down, inquired 
of him what he thought of our situation. It may be necessary to state that 
our commandant was the least pompous or ostentatious person I ever met 
with, the last man to exaggerate danger, or to play upon the feelings of his 
passengers. We all placed the utmost confidence, not only in his good 
seamanship but in his good sense, and it can seldom fall to the lot of a party 
so situated, to meet with a man of such universal information, and so unaffected 
in the display of mental powers of a very superior order. His reply was any 
thing but consolatory. He said that, in the absence of all recent intelligence 
from England, it W'as impossible to sa}' what might have taken place between 
the European or American powers, and that, should the Brazilian government 
be at variance with the United States, there would be no difficulty in account- 
ing for the apfiearance of armed vessels, belonging to the latter country, in 
these seas ; but should peace have continued, he did not think it likely that 
we should meet with American vessels of war cruizing in a direction in which 
they had apparently no business, and the conduct of the ship was so suspicious, 
that he could scarcely believe her to be anything but a pirate. 

She had now been two hours in sight, and instead of coming boldly down, 
which she might have done in an eighth part of that time, she continued hover- 
ing about out of gunshot, as if she desired to wait until nightfall, in order to 
take us at a still greater disadvantage. It was preposterous to attempt to get 
away, since she would have outsailed us; in fact, she had every circumstance 
in her favour. I remained a little while upon the deck, watching the arrange- 
ments making for our defence, and had at least the satisfaction to see that all 
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that human prudence aiid foresight could accomplish, united with the coolest 
and most determined courage, would be efTected by men who were aware that, 
in the event of the schooner proving an enemy, exertions of no ordinary nature 
would be required. Our crew was composed of rather heterogeneous mate- 
rials. A few old men-of-war’s-inen were mingled with very inexperienced 
hands. There were several hoys, who had never been at sea before, and some 
older persons of that class, technically termed land^lubbers, who, had not the 
captain and his officers been very efficient persons (the latter working like 
common seamen), would have scarcely been sufficient for the safe navigation of 
the ship. They were all, however, well-behaved, and, with the exception of 
the boatswain (who was a Bardolph in his appearance, and a Trinculo in his 
potations), sober. Two or three, the carpenter in particular, a Dane, were 
remarkable for their temperance, and the general good conduct of the whole 
gave us confidence in their demeanour on the present occasion. All appeared 
to be ready to do their best ; the negro steward, and even the half-caste Ben- 
gallee, who acted as cuddy-servant, and who seemed to have had little or no 
acquaintance with the grim goddess of war, readily and cheerfully came forward 
to perform their allotted parts. We had six guns, small and suited to the size 
of the ship, which were manned by the most experienced hands, and to prevent 
confusion in working the vessel, a few only were to detach themselves from each, 
to shift the sails, or perforin the necessary evolutions, every person returning to 
his post the moment they could be spared. These orders, though showing the 
foresight of the captain, indicated our own weakness, and the difficulties we 
should have to contend with in an encounter with a force which outnumbered 
us so greatly. The passengers and servants were to be stationed on the poop, 
and as the latter, as well as two or three of the crew, had never loaded a 
musket in their livc.s, all the fire-arms in the ship were loaded and collected 
in heaps, so that these worthies would have nothing to do, for some time, 
but to fling dow'ii one weapon and take up another. Tiie passengers were all 
welhariiied ; my brother depended chieHy upon a brace of pistols and a cutlass ; 
another of his military companions selected a blunderbuss, which he loaded 
almost to the muzzle ; and a third, cherishing tender recollections of tiger- 
hunts and encounters with wild-buffiilocs, clung to u favourite rifle. The other 
gentlemen were equally provided with weapons, and it was evident that all 
would sell their lives dearly. 

In the desire to impress the minds of the sailors with the necessity of 
making a determined resistance, and to convince them of the folly of sufiering 
themselves to be deceived by the hope of quarter, in the event of their surren- 
dering the ship without fighting, the passengers took opportunities of con- 
versing with the crew, who were unanimous in declaring that they epteriained 
no hope of escaping with life, iinle.ss thej^ succeeded in beating off the pirate. 
They- seemed to be too well acquainted with the tender mercies of these 
wretches, and they firmly expressed their determination to second the officers 
and passengers : all appeared resolved to do, accordhig to their homely phrase, 
‘‘ the best they could for their lives.” 

Fearful odds were arrayed against us, but wonders might be effected by 
steady, well-disciplined courage, when opposed to a lawless crew, who gene- 
rally mingle cowardice with their ferocity, and who frequently decline a combat 
with foes upon their guard, and ready to give them a warm reception, and the 
red coats of the officer^ might deceive the enemy into the belief that we had 
troops on board. The captain, having completed his arrangements, made a 
short aud pithy speech to the crew, which was very well received, notwith- 
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standing an .intimation: that they would not be supfdied .with Qptcbi 
tbe.shape of rum ; he then declared his intention of putf;iiag tba .sMp abpot^ 
and going up to the enemy, in order that our suspense at Viast might be euded^ 
and tbat the engagement, if impending, should take . place in open day« 
tiequested that my .friend and 1 would both adjourn to my cabin,* where, though 
not secure against cannon-balls, we should be more out of the way than upon 
the upper deck. Upon entering the cabin, I found it a scene of confusion ; my 
trunks and boxes having been all removed from their places to get at a deposit 
of shot. As I stood at the door, 1 assisted in handing them to the people in 
waiting, and was civilly admonished by the sailors to be careful of my muslin 
dress, which they feared might sustain injury from contact with rusty ainmur 
nition. 1 had, however, by this time, lost all interest in the preservation of 
my gown ; I bad seen enough to convince me that we were placed in a most 
frightful predicament, and though, by a strong effort, I succeeded in conceal- 
ing' my terror, it was as great as a keen sense of danger could make it. The 
nselessness of giving way to despair, and the duty I felt of suppressing emo* 
tions which might annoy those to whom the defence of the ship was entrusted, 
rendered me silent; but, internally, I lamented my rashness in having ventured 
on board a vessel so ill-armed, and, moreover, became highly wrath with the 
Admiralty for not sending out a sufficient force to clear the -seas of these 
horrid buccanneers. 

The sailors having carried off the ammunition, we were left in profound soli- 
tude. The lower deck, on which my cabin was, at this period of the day, 
usually a scene of bustle and preparation for dinner,— the steward’s pantry 
being at the farther end, -r- was now silent and deserted. A dish of rice lay 
upon one of the lockers ; I took a little of it to feed a favourite paroquet, 
the bird having been neglected in the general confusion. On mounting a box 
to reach its cage, I felt my limbs tremble under me so as almost to disable me 
from standing, and I had proof that my nerves were not steeled against the 
assaults of fear. I sat down upon the box, striving to re-animate my spirits, 
and to prepare my mind for the awful change, — the sudden launch into eternity, 

which seemed so near at hand. But vainly did I endeavour to collect my 
thoughts, or to lead them to contemplations suited to the seriousne.ss of the 
occasion. I had no religious terrors to contend with ; my faith had long been 
fixed, and, though conscious of much demerit, my trust was unshaken. 1 
have heard of persons similarly situated, to whom the whole of their previous 
lifehas passed in an instant in review, and whose religious feelings, though 
long dormant, had revived with the greatest force and intensity. Such was 
notihe case with me ; 1 could neither fix my attention on the past, nor on the 
fature ; 1 desired to live, and expected to die ; and, instead of dwelling upon 
subjects likely to afibrd comfort under such circumstances, 1 could not help 
drawing comparisons between the state of my feelings and those of Henry 
Ifpi^ton, in the tale of Old Mortality^ while he watched the movements of the 
olock which was to give the signal for bis murder. So strongly did I identify 
npyscif with this ideal personage, and so vividly did the recollection of the 
passage, describing the scene with the covenanters, act upon my imagination^ 
that J almost fanded a clock in the corner of the cabin. 1 knew that we w^e 
gettuig near to the schooner, for her sails were occasionally visible , 

open ports, and I was in momentary expectation of hiring .the dreaded 
cgTrier^ns, In a few minutes, in all. probability » the wpuld co^spqnc^, 

apd our present state of suspense, ^ough t^ufficiently; painful, , was fac..pr)^ri. 
ibijnMe to the fegrfal certainty of actual collision, ^vep tbe. Aiint,. hopai; pf 
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succ^ess in the atiff^rb^ihg conflict was cruelly clouded by the distressing eoh^ 
viclion that the ship could not be defended without the loss of many lives^ 
We were familiar with the countenances and characters of all the men, and 
independent of the officers and passengers, who had associated together in 
the most friendly manner for nearly four months, there was not a sailor on 
board whose death, in the ordinary way, would not have occasioned great 
regret, and the idea of many perishing by violence was still more intolerable. 

My female friend and myself, unwilling to torment the gentlemen with 
inquiries, coiitrouled our desire to be made acquainted with the movements of 
the schooner, and remained perfectly quiet. At length, however, we received 
a visit from the little boy before mentioned, who brought us very disagreeable 
intelligence. He informed us that there was a struggle of skill between oiir 
captain and the commander of the schooner, the latter nianoeuvering to bring 
his vessel across our stern, in order to rake us with all his guns, while we were 
tacking about with the determination of giving a broadside only to the enemy. 
This accounted for the tedious interval which had elapsed from the period of 
our altering our course. The next accounts were still less satisfactory. Our 
young friend reported that the schooner was crammed full of men, who were 
clustering upon the deck and upon the yards like bees. We knew that pirate-^ 
vessels were always crowded, and as we could have little chance, when once 
disabled, of keeping out of reach of her grappling-irons, nothing could prevent 
her multitudes from boarding us, and bearing down all opposition. Our fate 
seemed now to be inevitable, for no American man-of-war could mistake an 
English vessel, trading from the East-ludies, for an enemy. It was impossible 
that hostilities should have so suddenly broken out between Great Britain and 
the United States as to leave us in ignorance of the chance of a war, and we 
could only come to one melancholy conclusion, that we were about to fall into 
the hands of the most remorseless wretches in the world. 

Every tack now brought us nearer to the dreaded object. I had two swords 
in my cabin, one double-handed, brought from the Siccim Hills ; the other 
Burmese, which 1 was taking to England, to adorn the armoury of a celebrated 
anti(piary. I eyed these weapons occasionally, with a vain wish that I could 
wield them like some heroine of old, and 1 sometimes fancied that, if we came 
to action, I should not be able to restrain myself from plunging sword in* hand 
into the melcc ; so strongly was I excited by the desire of self-preservation. 
However, it became necessary to take measures to avoid the most dreadflil 
results of capture; it would be better to go overboard at once, than to wait 
for miscreants to cut my throat ; and as I could not fail to be made acquainted 
with the issue of the engagement, in the event of defeat, I determined upon 
making my escape into the sea. Nothing would be easier than to put this 
design into execution. There was a great slope from the stern-ports lo the 
deck of my cabin, and some scrambling was necessary to get to the opening; 
consequently, on the first appearance of hostile faces at the door, I could jiimp 
out before it would be possible to cut off my retreat. This was a melancholy 
alternative, but, no better occurring, I was fain to make up my mind to an act 
which might be justified by the circumstances in which I was placed. 

Four hours of unremitting anxiety had now passed away ; but we were 
coining up so fast to the schooner, chat suspense must soon be ended. Every 
mooitehtl'OxpectOd to hear the sound of the guns, and so great was my terror^ 
thfifc T'bCgelU to feUr that all presence of mind would forsake me at the dreaded 
discharge, and that I should either lose niy senses, or become paralyzed. My 
fricnd\l!yealdy appeared to be in the latter condition ; she had scarcely utUrOd 
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a word the whole day, and seemed quite bewildered by the horror of our situa*- 
tion. At length, we came within hail of the schooner, and I heard the voice 
of our captain, through his trumpet, demanding who and what she was. The 
reply did not reach me, but hope revived, since the guns were silent. Our 
young aid-de-cainp now ran down and told us that the commander of the 
schooner had asked leave to send a boat on board; but as this might be a stra- 
tagem of the pirates, to get possession of the ship, the captain had consented 
only upon condition that the crew should come unarmed ; and that the gentle- 
men on the poop were preparing to fire into the boat upon the first symptom 
of hostility. A lieutenant and midshipman got into a cutter, which was lowered 
down the side, and the sight of the uniform of the American navy dispelled 
our fears. I hastened upon deck with my friend, and wc both went into her 
more comfortable cabin, where we could see all that passed without being 
seen ; for 1 felt unwilling to shew these gentlemen how much they had 
frightened me. Instead of the din of arms, brisk bargains commenced for the 
sale of Chinsurah cigars, and Bengallec solar hats, articles which our people 
had to dispose of. It appeared that our captain was right in his conjecture 
about the Brazils. The American vessel was convening out Commodore Penny 
or Patten, upon a diplomatic mission to the government, which explained the 
circumstance of the pennant, which wc had fancied had been assumed for the 
purpose of deception. 

The American officers were ver^’ civil, pretending they had taken us for a 
sloop-of-war having marines on board, and paying us many compliments upon 
our martial appearance. They added, that they had been at quarters since 
eight o’clock in the morning ; but as they must have been very certain that 
their government was not at war with any other nation, and they could not 
pretend to mistake us for a pirate, it was clear that they knew us to be bits 
of Glasgow bodies,” and determined to put us iuto a fright. Our gentlemen 
either forgot to put queries, which would have cleared this matter beyond a 
doubt, or were unwilling to convict their American visitors of a very unjus- 
tifiable proceeding. They told us that if wc should remain a day or two lon- 
ger becalmed, we might expect to see another vessel of the same description 
bound to the same port. They brought fresh accounts of piracies, and ex- 
pressed a wish to be appointed to the service of sweeping the seas of such 
reptiles. We had little news to ciimmiinicate, as they were nuich better 
acquainted with the state of public affairs in Europe than we could be ; and 
the captain supplied us with a large bundle of American newspapers. Imme- 
diately^ kfter their departure, the greater number of passengers might be seen 
greedily devouring the contents of these periodicals, which, luckily for us, 
w^e voluminous, and filled with tales and stories from all sorts of books. I 
had bean too highly excited to calm down so soon to the enjoyment of fictitious 
adyenjtures, and, indeed, I began to think that there was something profane 
and presumptuous in dallying with the evils of life, and rendering them subser- 
vient to mere amusement. 

Upon a calm review of all the occurrences of the morning, wc could not 
accuse ourselves of having taken panic without sufficient cause ; for, from the 
moment when we first beheld the schooner, until we came within hail of each 
other, her conduct completely justified the supposition that she was an enemy, 
and it was very evident that, if our captain had not resolved upon going up to 
her, she would have kept us much longer in suspense, amusing herself no 
doubt with the terror she had occasioned. A few signals would have put her 
ifl possession of our name and calling, and, being to windward, she might have 
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come alongside of us ia a few mlauteB» and satisfied herself as to our peaceful 
occupation. Brother Jonathan was certainly inclined to be facetious, and 
to enjoy a relief from the monotony of a voyage at our expense. 

My friend and myself received the compliments of the gentlemen upon our 
heroine-like conduct, and certainly we deserved them; for, though thoroughly 
impressed with a conviction of our danger, we controled every emotion, 
restraining even our tears, and arming ourselves with passive courage for the. 
endurance of the worst. The struggle, however, had proved rather too much 
for me, and the reaction was proportionate. When all necessity for exertion 
had ceased, I found myself unable to stand, and lay down on a couch, in a state 
of exhaustion ; nor did I recover during the whole of the day. 

Notwithstanding the various well-authenticated reports of the audacity with 
which the miscreants, concerned in the slave-trade, carry on their iniquitous 
pursuit, we had only heard of one British vessel-of-war employed upon a 
service which required the co-operation of many, and that was lying at Ascen- 
sion. Upon our approach to the island, we had seen a small vessel of war 
at anchor under the rocks, and our captain paid the customary compliment of 
hoisting colours as he passed. This act of civility was not returned by the 
grandee in command, a lieutenant in the navy, addicted, like many of his 
class, to the assumption of the Buhadoor, when meeting with an inferior. 
Not condescending to notice a free-trader, he contented himself with sending 
a midshipman on board, to learn the news. The officers of the ship, — for the 
captain remained upon the poop, paying no attention to the visit,— invited the 
young man into the cuddy, where my female friend and myself were seated. 
We did the honours very graciously, being anxious to obtain all the information 
we could collect about the island, which our short sojourn, and the difficulty 
of landing, prevented us from examining in person. We found our new friend a 
very intelligent person, and were much pleased with the account he gave of 
the rising prosperity of the colony. Notwithstanding the barren nature of 
the greater portion of the soil, much of the land has been already brought 
under cultivation, and the gardens are expected soon to rival those of St. 
Helena- In the course of a few years, therefore, the island will be able to - 
supply the homeward-bound ships with vegetables and water — the latter 
article, though sufficiently abundant, being at the period of which 1 write, 
somewhat difficult of access from the sea, and only to be conveyed on board* 
sliip by the crew of the vessels, at the expense of considerable labour.* 

The colonists, on their first settlement, could only vary their daily fare with- 
fish or fowl; but so much of this once barren island has been cultivated; that 
they are enabled to feed cattle, sheep, and goats, in considerable numbers. 
Eggs are still very plentiful, but have now become private property, and must ' 
be purchased for the ships which touch. Before the occupation of Ascension, 
they were to be had for the gathering, particularly those of the guinea-fowl; 
of which there was always a plentiful supply. These birds, originally put on 
shore by some passing vessel, multiplied in the rocks, yielding an enormous' 
quantity of eggs, and aifording excellent sport to the least experienced inarks- 
luen of the crews who landed. They are still, notwithstanding the depreda- 
tions of rats and cats, so numerous, as to render it advisable to shoot great 
numbers in the course of the year. The island abounds in aquatic birds; and 
the boobies especiaU}', which sufier themselves to betaken by the hand, create 
a gooiil deal of amusement for the passengers of the Homeward Bound. 

* The ilMtMt acejounU (Utc that water U now coa\'9yed in pifies to the shore at Aiocnsloii, in thesame ' 
manner jis at St. Helena. 
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Of the learned, the pioas, and the amiable &r. Carey of Serampore, we 
have, at length, a memoir prepared from authentic materials, by a member 
of his family, at the request of the Missionary Society to which he belonged, 
as a tribute of their esteem for him. The biographer, Mr. Eustace Carey, 
avows that he has endeavoured to exhibit the Christian and the missionary, 
rather than the philosopher and the scholar though why those parts of his 
character, which placed him in a conspicuous view before the world, without 
derogating from or impairing the effect of his more serious labours, should 
be kept, as it were, out of sight, is more than we can understand. (^The 
philosophical and philological pursuits of Dr. Carey were not aberrations 
from the path of the missionary ; his learning and his piety reflected mutual 
light upon each other and it is gross affectation for his biographer to pre- 
tend to undervalue his claims as a philosopher and a scholar, as if they were 
incongruous with his merits as a Christian and a missionary. 

The early history of Dr. Carey is authenticated by a narrative of his own, 
addressed to the late Mr. Andrew Fuller, of Kettering, and by an account 
written by a surviving sister. From hence, it appears, that he was born of 
parents in humble circumstances (his father being the master of a small 
free-school), in the village of Paulerspury, in Northamptonshire, 17tli 
August, 1761 . His father, brother, and sister have recorded his attention to 
learning when a boy, and especially his aptitude for figures ; and the latter 
mentions his early fondness for natural history: The room that was appro- 
priated to his use was full of insects, stuck in every corner, that he might 
observe their progress : he never walked out, when quite a boy, without 
observation on the hedges as he passed ; and when he took up a plant of any 
kind, he always observed it with care." His own account is, that he pre- 
ferred to read books of science, history, voyages, &c. more than any others. 
At fourteen, he was bound apprentice to a shoe-maker. 

The details he gives of his evil propensities when a child, of his stirrings 
of conscience, and of his awakening to a sense of religion, are by no means 
extraordinary, and are, in our opinion, out of place in his biography. Carey 
was an admirer of David Brainerd (whose life Dr. Ryland esteemed next 
to his Bible "), whose self-castigation is so severe, and the narrative of whose 
mental trials and temptations is so wearisome. The discipline of the Baptist 
and other religious societies, exacts from those who desire admission a 
minute confession " of what is termed, we believe, their experience/* 
but these disclosures, often humiliating, of internal conflicts, perhaps uncon- 
sciously coloured by imagination, arc not, in our opinion, proper for publi- 
cation to the world. Whilst they can be of little or no benefit to the real 
Christian, they are calculated to invite the sneers and mockery of the light ; 
to add a dangerous stimulus to the fancies of the weak, and to furnish imple- 
ments available by the hypocritical and designing. 

He became, it would appear, with little or no previous preparation, a 

• Memoir of William Carey, D.D., late Miuionary to Bengali Profesior of Oriental Languages in 
the College of Fort W;4ihnn« Calcutta. By Eubtack Carey. London, 1836. Jackson and Walford. 
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preacher ; and before he was he married. His master dying before 

he was reputed to have acquired a competent knowledge of hisbusine 89 > 
(though he insists that he was accounted a good wbrkmim), he had to strug- 
gle with narrowness of circumstances. The talents he displayed, as a pro- 
bationary preacher, however, induced the Rev. Thomas Scott (the commen- 
tator) to say, as appears from his own letter, that he would prove no 
ordinary man and that, “ from the first, he thought young Carey an 
extraordinary person.'* 

At Moulton and Leicester, he became acquainted with Messrs. Ryland, 
Fuller, Hall, Pearce of Birmingham, and other ministers of the Baptists; 
and it is no wonder that Carey, though educated in the doctrines of the 
Established Church, should have been led to think with these persons, whfd 
were men of good abilities and excellent character. With Mr. Fuller, who 
was a very amiable and estimable man (we speak from personal knowledge 
of him), Carey formed an intimate union, which eventually facilitated his 
missionary career in India^ The apparent motive of his engaging in that 
oilice is thus stated by Mr. P^ustace Carey. He kept a school at Moulton, 
and whilst instructing his pupils in geography, his attention was diverted 
from the physical to the religious condition of remote nations ; and this idea 
absorbed his mind so much, that when, at a meeting of ministers, at Nor- 
thampton, about this time, Mr. Ryland, sen., called upon them to propose a 
topic for discussion, Mr. Carey suggested the duty of Christians to attempt 
the spread of the Gospel among heathen nations." The subject, being new, 
excited surprize, and Mr. Ryland called his young brother an enthusiast 
for entertaining such an idea. Mr. P'liller also says, that some of the most 
aged and respectable ministers thought that it was a wild and impracticable 
scheme that he had got in his head. In a pamphlet, however, which he sub- 
sequently wrote, Mr. Carey discussed the perpetuity of the Saviour's com- 
mission, and demonstrated the practicability of further attempts to convert 
the heathen. 

In 1789, he removed from Moulton to Leicester, which increased his 
opportunities for the acquisition of every species of knowledge, and improved 
his circumstances. In a letter to his father, he describes the methodical 
manner in which he apportioned to each day its appropriate labour. 

His mind was still intent upon missionary views, and by degrees he 
succeeded in bringing his ministerial brethren to sympathize with him and 
to promote his design; and at length they agreed to form a society, and the 
outline of the plan was offered at Kettering in October, 1792, when a 
committee was formed, and the nucleus of a fund contributed, to the 
amount of £13. 2s. (Id.* At this meeting, Mr. Carey offered to become 
the first missionary: he was accepted, and appointed to go to Bengal. At 
a subsequent period of his life, however, he told Mr. Swan, I became a 
missionary because I could not say no/’ 

* Mr. Fuller says : ** At the Kettering meeting, brother Carey was present, and after the public 
services of -the day were over, the ministers withdi^ into a private room, and there, in a solemn vow, 
pledged themselves to God imd one another, as a society, to make at least an attempt for carryii^ the 
Oospd somewhere into the heathen world. A committee was chosen, and Mr. Carey was a member of it.’* 
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When the maobineiy wjBis ibuA set in motion, oontributions flowed in, and 
Mr. Carey soon found a opileogue in his arduous enterprize, Mr. John 
I'homas. In April, 1793, they engaged a passage in one of the Company’s 
ships, but without previously obtaining permission from the authorities at 
bpplpjr and without distinctly stating their object. They wore consequently 
ooltgpdt]^ forego their voyage for the present. The account which tlic 
Rcy. Scott gives is this. He states that Mr. Carey applied to him to 
use his influence with Mr. Charles Grant, to procure him and Mr. Thomas 
license to go out in the Company’s ships, as missionaries to the British set- 
tlements in India: <^what 1 said of Mr. Carey so far satisfied Mr. Grant, 
that he said, if Mr. Carey was going alone, or with one equally to be 
depended on along with him, he would not oppose him ; but his strong disap- 
probation of Mr. T., on what ground 1 know not, induced his negative.” 
Carey records, at the very outset of his Journal, that he was prevented 
from going in the Oscjbrdy by reason of the abominable East-1 ndia 
monopoly !” Mr. Thomas, the person objected to, was of the medical 
profession, had been engaged in trade or speculations in India, and was 
deeply in debt ; the disinclination, therefore, to allow such a person, who 
had assumed the character of a preacher, to go out to India in the novel 
guise of a missionary to the Hindus, is not extraordinary or unreasonable. 
Mr. Fuller, in his letter to Dr. Ryland, on learning the impediment, says: 

we are ail undone — I am grieved — yet, |>erhaps, ’tis best — Thomas’s 
debts and emhrnnglemenis damped my pleasure before — perhaps ’tis best 
he should not go.” The result was, that a passage was taken for Mr. 
Carey and his family (by whom he was not originally intended to be accom- 
panied, Mrs. Carey obstinately refusing to go with him), in a Danish ship. 

The infant Baptist Mission Society had yet many difficulties to contend 
with. Incessant contributions were rc(|uired for its funds, and some 
members of the Baptist body, in no captious or malevolent spirit (though 
Mr. Eustace Carey implies this), thought it rather absurd to exhaust 
resources in distant countries, whilst so much remained to be effected at 
home.” A jealousy seems, also, to have been entertained at the project 
having originated amongst the provincial ministers ; those of London were 
^^not disposed to commit themselves, and to compromise the denomination 
to a mere experiment at a meeting in the City, to form an auxiliary 
society, the proposition was negatived. 

The vessel in which the missionaries sailed, the Kron Princessa Maria, 
w'as owned and commanded by an Englishman, named Christmas, ** one of 
the most polite, accomplished gentlemen,” Dr. Carey stated, that ever 
bore t4p name of a sea-captain.” He made them very comfortable ; and 
the voyage, on the whole, was a pleasant one. They reached Calcutta on 
the 11th November, 1793, and took up their residence at the Portuguese 
settlement of Bandell, about thirty miles distant. 

The embarrassments and afflictions which Mr. Cary underwent, for the 
first year and a-half after his arrival, appear to have been great.. His 
biographer seems to have hesitated as to the propriety of publishing some 
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delicate points which, upon first consideration, it seemed desirable to escape 
from noticing : facts are called into review, which a feeling heart would 
rather wish to conceal, and even to obliterate/' This refers to Mrs. Carey, 
who had been very reluctantly prevailed upon, by the entreaties of Mr. 
7"homas, to accompany her husband to India, and when severe trials arose, 
she was unequal to them. Their slender resources hourly diminished, with- 
out the prospect of replenishment, until they were, in a few months, reduced 
to destitution, and almost on the brink of starvation. “ Everything in her 
former life and her physical constitution," to use Mr. Eustace Carey's 
expressions, ** was unfavourable to the stern and sublime exercise of the 
Christian virtues to which her circumstances now called her with a spirit 
unusually timid, and a bodily frame always feeble, "the incipient inroads 
of monomania was [were] unhinging her intelligence and corroding her 
passions." In one of his letters, he says : if my family were but hearty 
in the work, I should find a great burthen removed ; but the carnal discourse 
of the passage, and the pomp and grandeur of Europeans here, have 
intoxicated their minds." This was one great source of Mr. Carey's 
sufferings ; another afilietion arose from the character of his companion, 
Mr. Thomas, who was " unthinking, unthrifty, versatile, and capricious ; 
the little money they had in hand was in Mr. Tliomas's keeping, who took 
his measures, and disbursed funds, almost independently of the advice, and 
frequently with too little apparent regard to the comfort of his friend : he 
also appeared for a time as though disposed to relinquish the mission, and 
actually commenced business in his own profession." He eventually 
became deranged, and wasydaced in a lunatic asylum in Calcutta. 

'I'hc Journal of Mr. Carey, at this period, contains little in addition to 
his religious experience, besides the details of his difficulties, the impru- 
dence of his friend Thomas, the ignorance and " stupid superstition " of the 
natives w'ith whom he conversed, his movements from place to place in 
search of a station, and his progress in the study of the language and the 
translation of the iScriptures into Bengali, under the direction of his moonshi, 
llam Ram Boshu, a person who makes rather a conspicuous figure in the 
early history of the Baptist Mission. He is described in the Journal, at 
this time, as "a discerning man, very inquisitive and intelligent." His 
criticism on our absurd graphic representation of angels (which is adopted 
from the Pagan images of embodied virtues) is just. " Seeing a picture," 
says Mr. Carey, in which an angel was represented, he made this in- 
quiry : ‘Sir, are angels women or birds ? I sec they have got feathers ; 
therefore, they must be birds, and then I can see them and catch them. 
Now we think that they are great powers, which can go any where^in an 
instant, without wings or any such helps.’ He is now much hurt at seeing 
pretended pictures of God, or the Holy Spirit with wings like a dove; 
and many of those representations, in cuts with the Bible, are to him, and 
others who are still heathens, a very great stumbling-block." Ram Boshu 
was, in the end, discharged for the crime of adultery, and W'as suspected, 
but not by Mr. Carey, of dishonesty. 
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Cattfs circumstances were improved by his appointment, by Mr. 
Udney, to a situation in an indigb^factory at Malda, at a salary of Rs. 200 
a^mbhUi. It is npt difficult to appreciate his care and frugality, when we 
heaf that^ of this slender stipend, alter providing for the wants of a large 
family (Mrs. Carey's indisposition also preventing her from superintending 
it), in such a climate as Bengal, he contrived to spare from’ one-third to one- 
fourth for missionary purposes. Nor did his secular engagements, though 
sufficient to occupy an ordinary man, prevent him from attempting native 
education, acquiring the dialect of the province, addressing the natives 
daily, maintaining an extensive correspondence, and mastering the elements 
of so difficult a language as the Sanscrit. The Society in England, however, 
we are told, felt a serious demur " (such is the phraseology of the bio- 
grapher), upon learning that Mr. Carey and his colleague had accepted 
secular employment. 

As he proceeded in his labours of translation, he became sensible of the 
difficulty of finding fit expressions in which to render European words ; and 
he mentions, in one place, being forced, by the poverty of the language, 
to use, when speaking of ** sin coming from the hearty* a word which sig- 
nified the heart, as part of the body— a sheep's heart as well as a man's." 
But this is only an acknowledgment of ignorance on his part ; for it is im- 
possible to conclude that in any one of the Indian dialects, more than 
in Bengali, there is wanting a word which is understood to signify, the 
seat of the affections." 

The real difficulties of a conscientious missionary were, likewise, soon 
revealed to him. ‘‘ It is matter of devout joy," Mr. Eustace Carey observes, 
**when the Gospel is so far successful as to induce any to renounce idolatry 
and assume the Christian profession ; but the burden of a missionary is 
thenceforward rather augmented than relieved ; he is then unremittingly to 
watch the renewing process; he has daily to inform the ignorant and excite 
the torpid mind : the errors which beset native converts are so numerous 
and insinuating^ and the perils to which the principles and character are 
liable to, so imminent, that the solicitude of a missionary on their behalf 
is painful." 

After nearly three years spent in missionary labours, he found “ instead 
of success, appearances more against them than ever;" and he felt much 

lest the friends of religion should faint " at the prospect. 1 certainly," 
he adds, expected more success than has attended us at present." Mr. 
Thomas's subsequent conduct had redeemed him in the opinion of Mr. Carey, 
whose warm and constant attachment to a friend who caused him much 
pain and uneasiness, is an evidence of the amiable qualities of his character. 
He began now to call for more missionaries to be sent to India ; since if he 
and Mr. Thomas died, without successors on the spot, the good work would 
be greatly retarded. He had already conceived the idea of such an union 
as the Serampore Mission ; for, in a letter to Mr. Fuller, dated November 
16tb, 1796, he suggests that seven or eight missionary families might be 
sent out : I recommend," he says, ** all living together, in a number of 
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little straw houses, forming a line or square, and of having nothing of our 
own, but all the general stock and he then shews the various advantages 
attending this community of goods in the beginning of the Gospel church 
there, in respect to economy, — education of children, — example,— «nd 
industry, for he suggests that 100 or 200 biggahs of land should be culti- 
vated by them. 

As the translation of the Bible into Bengali was now nearly completed, 
Mr. Carey urged the society at home to send out materials for printing it. 

** As it is corrected by a learned native,” he says, the style and syntax 
cannot be very bad** 

The description of Mr. Carey by a brother missionary, at this period, is 
not overdrawn: His amazing knowledge of the languages and customs; ^ 
his assiduity in translating the Scriptures; his diligence in preaching; his 
patience under trials, and his perseverance, though without apparent success, 
are admirable : he seems every way fitted to lay the foundation of future good 
in this country.” 

In the beginning of 1797, they made a missionary visit to Bootan, in 
Tibet, where they were well-received. He seems to have entertained some 
thoughts of settling there. Misfortunes had attended the indigo-factory at 
which he was employed; it failed, and his allowance from thence, by his 
benevolent friend Mr. Udney, ceased at the end of this year. Mr. Carey, 
in consequence, removed to Kidderpore, where he commenced the business 
for himself, and erected buildings, in expectation of other missionaries 
coming out, one of whom was Mr. Ward. 

They arrived, four in number, at the close of 1799, and, not being per- 
mitted to settle in the British territory, they resorted to the little Danish set- 
tlement of Serampore, about fourteen miles from Calcutta, on the western 
bank of the Hooghley; the governor (Colonel Bie), who had been the 
friend and pupil of Swartz, received them kindly, and never deserted them. 
Mr. Eustace Carey thinks proper to be severe, and to introduce reflections 
which might better have been spared, on ‘‘ the harsh and jealous policy of 
the Company,” in forbidding the settlement of the missionaries in their own 
territories ; that is, in scrupulously abstaining from an act which would at 
once have committed them with their Hindu subjects on the tender point of 
their religion, which they were bound, both by law and policy, not to inter- 
fere with. 

Mr. Carey joined the new missionaries (including Mr. Ward and Mr. 
Marshman) at iSerampore, relinquishing the Kidderpore concern at a heavy 
loss. They purchased a large house, with two acres of land, for Rs. 6,000 ; 
and they stated to the Society at home, that this alone would almost exhaust 
their funds. They had, besides, to provide Rs. 13,000 for other expenses, 
including the printing of the Bible, in addition to their support, which 
would cost £750 a-year : they call, therefore, for a pretty large and im- 
mediate assistance,” and they advise the sending all tlie funds of the society, 
£5,000, to India, the interest of which would support them. 

Thus was laid the foundation of the Serampore institution, which has 
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grown importance under the prudent management of the 

missionail^^ than by their learnings and the services which their 
Iphilolo^l^liwurs have rendered to the cultivation of Oriental literature. 

In 1800, the College of Fort William was founded, and>a flattering 
mark of the esteem entertained for Mr. Carey, by the ruling authorities^; was 
evinced in his appointment as the professor of Bengali. At this time, too, 
other "fruits of his labours began to appear. Writing to his sisters, in No- 
vember 180], he says he had lived to see the Bible translated into Bengali, 
and two of his sons (Felix and William) converted, to baptize five Hindus, 
and to behold the temporal concerns of the mission flourishing. 

His acquisition of languages went on increasing; he began to translate 
from the Sanscrit, and one of the first books was the Ramdtfana^ and he 
prepared a Mahratta grammar and dictionary. The College and the Asiatic 
Society allowed the missionaries Rs. 300 a-montli, to assist them in trans- 
lating and printing Sanscrit classics. In 1804, Mr. Carey delivered, as 
moderator at the public disputation at the college, a public speech in Bengali 
and another in Sanscrit (the first ever delivered by an European \ before the 
Governor-general. In 1807, the Sanscrit and Mahratta languages were 
added to his professorship, and his salary was increa.sed to lls. 1,000 per 
month. This accession to their funds was increased by bequests : Mr. Wni. 
Grant, on his death, in 1807, left Ks. 20,000 to tlic mission, and lls. 10,000 
to assist the translations. 

In December 1807, Mrs. Carey died, and in June 1808, he married 
Miss Charlotte Emilia Rumohr, daughter of the Countess of Alfcldt, and 
of a noble family in the Duchy of Sleswick. 

In 1817, an unfortunate dispute took place between the Serampore mis- 
sionaries and the Baptist Society, into the details of which it is not agree- 
able to enter, which terminated in the dissolution of a connexion that had 
subsisted for upwards of twenty years. It is necessary, however, to state, 
that Dr. Carey decidedly dissented from the course pursued by the rest of 
the missionaries; in other words, adhered to the society. In 1821, he lost 
his second wife ; and in 1823 he took a third. 

In the same year, he fell in landing from his boat, and a fever being the 
consequence, he suffered an illness from which he never thoroughly recovered. 
His literary labours were, however, not remitted. In July 1833, he felt 
so great a change that he concluded death was approaching ; and though he 
rallied a little towards the end of the year, was able to sit on his couch and 
read a proof sheet of the Scriptures, he died on the 9th June, 1834. 

A ‘‘Notice'' of Dr. Carey, by his son Jonathan; Remarks on his Cha- 
racter and Labours as an Oriental Scholar and Translator, by Professor 
Wilson ; and “ A SLummary View of Dr. Carey's Character, with Reflec- 
tions," by his preseat biographer, complete Dr. Carey's history. 

As a philologist, bis laborious works rendered him a highly serviceable 
^ pioneer, at a time when tlicre were few aids to the acquisition of the Oriental 
tongues. With respect to the Bengali, Mr. Wilson states no more than the 
natives themselves allow, that Dr. Carey may claim the merit of having raised 
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from the condition of a rude and unsettled dialect, to the character of a 
regular and permanent form of speech, possessing something of a literature, 
and capable, from its intimate relation to the Sanscrit, of becoming a refined 
and comprehensive vehicle for the difiusion of sound knowledge and religious 
truth/' He observes, also, that Dr. Carey spoke Sanscrit with fluency and 
correctness, and possessed at least six diflTerent dialects. Mr. Wilson sums 
up his character in these words : " Dr. Carey was a man of no ordinary 
powers of mind ; he was endowed with prompt and acute apprehension, 
and capable of vigorous and enduring application ; his tastes were varied 
and his attainments vast ; and he perseveringly and zealously devoted all his 
faculties and acquirements, to the intellectual and spiritual improvement of 
l)is fellow-creatures in the East." 

Of his religious character, it is unnecessary to say more than that he 
appears to have been a sincere and pious Christian. Though belonging to a 
sect not remarkable for liberality of sentiment or a spirit of enlarged tole- 
ration, he appears to have evinced none of that narrow bigotry and phara- 
saical humility, which a small and peculiar class of religionists are apt to 
cherish towards others. The language which he employs, when treating of 
religious topics, is the exaggerated style of his sect, and requires to be 
translated into that of truth and soberness." The reflections contained 
in his Journal on his own unworthiness, &c., have sometimes a morbid cast; 
and, on one passage, his friend Dr. Ryland has written, low-spiritedness 
and wild humility." ^ 


THE MONSOONS. 

Sir, ,T. Herschel, in a paper read before the South- African Literary and 
Scientific Institution, at the Cape of Good Hope, states a curious meteorolo- 
gical fact, that the mean annual barometrical fluctuation, at Calcutta, appears 
to be much greater than at the Cape, and in a contrary direction^ the maximum 
of Cafciitta corresponding to the minimum of the Cape ; and this he attributes 
to an actual bodily transfer of a portion of air from hemisphere to hemisphere, 
by the alternate heating and cooling of the two hemispheres, as the sun 
crosses from side to side of the Equator. The effect of this cause (which he 
considers to be general over the whole earth), he supposes will be to modify 
the regular and constant effect of the trade-winds, by a set of periodical winds, 
differing materially in character from local monsoons ; and to this cause he 
also attributes the observed annual oscillation of the North and South limits 
of the trade-winds. 
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THE LATE CAFFRE WAR.* 

The papers laid before Parliament during the past session, relative to the 
Caifre war and to the death of the chief Hintza, have an important relation 
to the policy which has been, and that which should be, pursued in our South 
African settlements in particular, and in all our colonies where the settlers 
come in contact with the aboriginal natives. We have watched for years past, 
with anxious feelings, the silent operation of the exterminating principle, and 
it is, therefore, a great relief to us to find that, within the last year or two, 
the attention of the Legislature has been awakened to this subject, and that 
even the executive government has at length interposed. 

The papers, like most official documents of this kind, are, generally speak- 
ing, wordy and tedious. Our despatch-drawers, both at home and abroad, 
have not yet learned to despise the affectation of fine writing, and to express 
what they have to say in a clear and succinct style. There would be a great 
economy of time, labour, and money, if, in diplomatic writing, more efforts 
were made at condensation of thought and language. 

In a despatch from the Governor of the Cape (Sir B. IVUrhan) to Mr. Secre- 
tary Spring Rice, dated Graham’s Town, 27th February 1835, it is stated that 
the Caffre chiefs Pato, Congo, and Kamer (brothers, occupying the country 
between the Bceka and Lower Keishkanima), who had given strong proofs of 
their adherence to the colony, had placed the second brother, Congo, in the 
Governor’s hands, as a hostage for their future fidelity. Matua and Tcnta, 
two brothers of the chiefs Tyalie and Macomo (the principals of the league 
against the colony), had also conic in. Colonel Somerset had cleared the dis- 
tricts of Zuurberg and Oliphant’s Hock of Caffres, and driven them over the 
Great Fish River ; but a very considerable force of Enno’s, Both man’s, and 
Duslianie’s tribes, had lodged in the strong and impervious country hetw'ccn 
that river and the Keishkainma, in order, probably, to enter the colony, when 
the force advanced which it was intended to lead into Caffrcland. It was, 
therefore, necessary to expel them from these fastnesses, and drive them across 
the Keishkainma, and a force was placed under Colonel Smith, which effected 
that object; the loss of the Caffres, in killed and wounded, being very great, 
that of the British thirteen killed and twelve wounded. This loss is consi- 
dered by the Governor as small, compared with the difficulties of the enter- 
prize, and the determination of the Caffres, who are no longer the sort of 
enemy they were in 1819, cither in the nature of their arms, or in their mili- 
tary skill and arrangement : they have now muskets among them, and their 
movements are all directed with no ordinary military combination.” Sir Ben- 
jamin further states, that he was then proceeding with the organization of a 
forces ‘‘ at an immense expenditure,” to advance into Caffreland, the object of 
which expedition is declared in the despatch of Lieut. Colonel Smith : ” the 
day of just, although awful retribution, I trust is at hand, when those mur- 
derous, relentless, and remorseless savages will be taught the power of the 
British nation and the determination of your Excellency to avenge the mur- 
ders, incendiarisms, and robberies of the peaceful inhabitants of this once 
fertile, happy, and most flourishing district, now rendered a desolate and 
miserable waste.” 

* Return to an Address of the House of Commons (on the Motion of Mr. Buxton), dated the-Sth 
March 1836, for Copies or Extracts which have been received from, or addressed to, the Governor of 
the Cape of Good Hope, relative to the late Caffre War, and to the Death of Hintza ; also Copies of the 
Instructions given to the Lieut. Governor of the Frontier Districts. 
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In his despatch of March 19th, the Governor states that the tribes in open 
hostility to the colony, and who had joined in the invasion and ravaging of it, 
were those of Tyalie, Macomo, Bothroan, Dushanie, Umkala, T’slanibie, and 
some minor ones ; and that Hintza, the most powerful and paramount chief of 
Caffreland (whose territory extended from the mouth of the Kye to its 
sources in the Stromberg mountains, and between it, eastward, and the Ba- 
shee), had been playing a double game, professing pacific sentiments, whilst 
his hemraaden (council) were decidedly hostile, and the plundered cattle was 
received into his country. Sir Benjamin says that, in his communications with 
this chief, the latter was desirous to hold ofi', and await the result of the first 
movements of the British in advance; ^‘iii this,” he adds, “he may perhaps 
go farther than may be for his advantage ; because, if he holds back from 
giving his essential assistance to the other tribes in the outset, he will weaken 
them, and when they are disposed of, will be left by himself to meet the u1te>* 
rior proceedings upon our part, which, if we shall find it expedient to adopt 
them, I have little doubt we shall have discovered ample cause upon his, to 
justify our adoption.” The amount of the force assembled on the eastern 
frontier, along the Keishkamma, Churnie, and Klip-plaatz, for the advance 
into Cafirclaiid, was il,lo4 men, w'bcrcof l,olo were regulars, mostly infantry; 
the rest mounted burghers. Governor D’Urbaii took the command, with 
Colonel Smith as his second. 

The despatch from the Governor to the Earl of Aberdeen, dated the 19th 
June, announces the success of the expedition, and refers to the official notices 
in the Government Gazette^ as containing an accurate statement of ail his 
recent operations, with their circumstances and results;” to which he adds 
some passing observations. His Excellency remarks that he had, previously 
to his setting out, ascertained, beyond all doubt, that Hintza, if not the original 
contriver and instigator of the combination amongst the chiefs of the savage 
tribes in western Caffreland against the colony, had afforded them countenance 
and advice, and that the border tribes relied upon his support. This rendered 
it, he adds, at once just and necessary that his operations should embrace the 
country of llintzaat their concluding stage, and dictated the general outline of 
the plan, which was as folIow's ; after providing for the defensive line and 
posts, the cx|)edition was to consist of a central force and two strong flanking 
corps ; its base of departure to be the Keishkamma and Churnie rivers ; its 
object, to advance eastward, beyond the Great Kye River, and to conclude in 
the country of Hintza. 

On the ^6th March, Colonel Smith passed the Keishkamma, with a detach- 
ment ; and after a march of thirty miles, attacked one of the enemy’s settle- 
ments on the Umdesima, the Cafires being collected on the Amatola hills in 
considerable numbers. The colonel drove them from their strong ground, 
taking 1,200 head of cattle, and destroyed the settlement. 

On the 30th and 31st, the whole invading force entered Caffreland, in four 
divisions; the first (with the head-quarters) moved on the Deba, under the 
southern base of the Tabin-doda ; the second along the left bank of the Keish- 
kamma, joining the first division on the Doha ; the third, to the Block Drift 
Ford of the Churnie; and the fourth, moving from the Klip-plaatz river by the 
Bontebock Flats, was directed upon the northern side of the Keishkamma and 
Buffalo mountains. The hostile tribes had thrown themselves into the moun- 
tain chain, from the Churnie eastwards, including the Amatola, the Tabin- 
doda, and their defiendeucies, and extending to and connecting with the 
Buffido mountains, above the sources of the Keishkamma and Buffalo, and 
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closing in the basin of woody ravines^ called the Poorts of the BiiATalo^ where 
they had a ready communication with the chief Hintza, who had come up for 
that purpose to the country of the Amavi, or the Upper Kye. 

The divisions having reached their respective destinations, on the 2d and 3d 
April, a series of concentric operations commenced, all the divisions co- 
operating; the CafTres retired eastwards, until the tribes just before-mentioned 
were congregated, to the number of 7,000, in the fastnesses of the Poorts of 
the Buff^ilo, where they avowed their intention of defending themselves; they 
were attacked on the 9th, and dispersed through the woods and mountains, 
none having escaped into the valley of the Buffalo or in the direction of tho 
Kye : their loss in killed and wounded was great ; and several of their chiefs 
(including a son of £nno), and about 15,000 head of cattle, were taken. 
Leaving the third division on the scene of the recent operations, to prevent 
the straggling parties from banding together, and despatching the fourth divi- 
sion into tlic country of the Chumic, to defend that portion of the border, and 
sweep the country towards the Chaltimna and left bank of the Lower Keish- 
karnma, the Commander-in-chief moved, on the 11th, with the first division, 
upon the K 3 *e, sending the second down the banks of the Buffalo and Gonube 
rivers, towards the sea, to clear it of CaffVes, and rejoin the head-quarters on 
the route to the territories of Hintza. On the 13th, the head-quarters w ere 
established between the Gonube and the Kye, and the Commander-in-chief 
congratulated the troops upon the successful result of the operations. On 
the 15th, the first division crossed the Kye, and entered the country of Uintza, 
which, it was declared in General Orders, was not to be treated as an enemy’s. 
I'he cause of this measure was announced to the chief, namely, “ To demand 
from him a satisfactory answer, hitherto withheld, to the official communica- 
tions made to him, and, if necessary, to enfoice the fulfilment of the condi- 
tions therein proposed ; moreover, invUitifr and requiring the chief to meet 
the Governor in person to settle this question without resorting to hostilities.” 
On the 20th, the second division joined the head-quarters, on the Gona, near 
the late station of the Wesleyan mission. The missionary had fled, with 
others, beyond the Bashee, from the violence and rapine of Hintza; the 
Commander-in-chief sent an escort to bring them to the camp, that they might 
be taken to the colony, “ their further stay in these countries being, for the 
present, at once utterly useless to the cause of religion and very perilous to 
themselves.” 

Hintza having refrained from coining to the proposed conference, and his 
people having murdered an English messenger, the Commander-in-chief, on tiic 
24tli April, called before him one of the Hintza’s confidential advisers, who 
had entered the camp as a spy, stated to him the causes of quarrel, and pro- 
claimed war with Hintza in his presence. 

The causes of grievance are set forth in a long statement, which was subse- 
quently read and explained to Hintza, in the Caflre tongue, at the interview 
between the Governor and the chief, on the 29th April. It detailed the es.sen- 
tial assistance rendered to Hintza by the colonial government, in 1828, when 
he was in imminent danger of being destroyed by the powerful Fitcani tribes ; it 
alleged the invasion and ravaging of the colony in 1834, and that, while the 
hostile chiefs were preparing for their unprovoked aggression, though their 
intentions were well known to Hintza, he did not (as, being the acknowledged 
chief of Caifreland, he could have done, and, considering his obligations to the 
colonial government, lie ought to have done) either discountenance it, or give 
notice of it to the colonial auihorities; but, on the contrary, afforded it coun- 
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t&nance and support, received immense quantities of the plundered cattle into 
his country, and connived at his own people joining in the inroads. It further 
stated, that Hintzahad been apprized that he could be treated as a friend only 
on condition that he disavowed and ceased to countenance the acts of the hos- 
tile chiefs, and send back all the plunder received into his country ; to which 
he had not returned any satisfactory answer, neither had he complied with the 
terms prescribed. For these causes, and for the murder of two British sub- 
jects by Hintza’s people, — for the violence and ill-treatment practised against 
the missionaries at Butterworth, living there by Hintza’s sanction, — and for the 
outrages committed against British traders, — the Governor announced to the 
chief that he had entered into a treaty with the Ainapondas and Tambookies, 
and had taken the Fingoes under his especial protection, “ and that they had 
become the allies and subjects of the king of England, and he would severely 
retaliate upon the people of Hiutza any violence which the latter should com- 
mit upon the former — and he concluded by demanding the following terms 
of satisfaction : first, the restoration of 50,000 head of cattle and 1,000 horses 
(half to be delivered immediately); second, that liintza should cause the hos- 
tile chiefs and tribes to cease hostilities, and deliver up all the fire-arms they 
possessed ; third, that the murderers of the two British subjects be put to death 
by the CailVe authorities, in the presence of commissioners, and that 600 
cattle be delivered for the benefit of the families of the murdered persons. The 
causes of complaint, Sir B. D’ Urban states to Lord Aberdeen, he knows to be 
well-founded and not exaggerated, and that they arc capable of ready and 
abundant proof. 

** On the arrival of the Commander-in-chief on the Gona, he had found in the 
surrounding country a race of people called Fingoes, the remnant of a tribe 
(with their descendants) who hud formerly inhabited a district farther east- 
yards, but had been since nearly exterminated by Chaka, the Zoulah, and 
having fled into Hintza’s country for refuge, they were there converted into 
slaves, and held in the most degraded state of bondage, the CaffVes exercising 
the power of life and death over them at will, and regarding them in little 
higher estimation than beasts. Nevertheless, they were re[)rcsented as an 
industrious, gentle, and well-disposed tribe ; good herdsmen, good agricultu- 
rists, and useful servants (withal well armed with shields and assagais, and 
practised in their use) ; and they were extremely well spoken of by all the 
missionaries who had lived among them. The eight chiefs of their tribe 
(amounting to (j.bOO souls) had earnestly sought to be received under British 
protection, as subjects of the King of England, and that they might return to 
the colony with the troops, and be settled in or near it. The Commander-in- 
chief came to the conclusion, that a compliance with their entreaty would be 
at once an act of the greatest beneficence in itself, and in the true spirit of the 
sweeping emancipation so recently made by the mother country ; while, at the 
same time, it would obviously assist his measures in the present war, and ren- 
der, ultimately, a most important benefit to the colony; and with regard to 
Hintza and his people, this privation would be but an act of justice, as well 
on account of the cruel oppression which they have exercised towards these 
Fingoes, as of their treacherous and ungrateful conduct towards the colony. He 
therefore received them as free British subjects.” They brought 16,00(>head of 
cattle, besides herds of goats, deer, &c., and the Governor considers that they 
will be a great acquisition as farming servants, and make an excellent militia 
for the protection of the country in which he proposed to settle them, between 
the Fish River and the Lower Keishkamma. 
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On the 24th Aprih the Commander-m-chiefy leaving the second division on 
the Gona, encamped on the Izoio, in the heart of Hintza's countr}^ and near 
his residence. During the march, Colonel Smith captured nearly 16,000 
cattle, made two of Hintza’s chiefs prisoners, and penetrating into the 
mountains, to the residence of Hintza, nearly surprised him. The chief, 
alarmed at the rapidity and success of these movements, consented, on an 
assurance of safe conduct, to come into the camp ; when the conference took 
place, on the 29th April, to which we have just alluded ; and on the 30th, the 
CaiTre chief formally and expressly accepted all the conditions. 

As soon as the treaty was concluded, Hintza requested and obtained the 
Governor's permission that he might remain in the camp, instead of returning to 
his residence, and that he might send for his principal son and heir Crieli, 
observing, with reference to the stipulation in the treaty, that two hostages 
should be delivered, ** that he and his son would be themselves the hostages for 
the due observance of his engagement.** Sir Benjamin acknowledges that this 
proceeding appeared so frank and satisfactory, that, though aware of Uintza’s 
wily character, it somcwhiit disarmed his suspicion. lie attributes this volun- 
tarily placing himself and his son in the power of the British (intending, from 
the first, to break his pledge), to a desire to avoid the odium of being the 
instrument of coiiipcllhig the people to restore the cattle (for which object he 
gave out that he was a prisoner), and collaterally, to divest him (the Gover- 
nor) of all suspicion of his faith. It soon appeared, that the chief had given 
secret directions not to restore the cattle, but to drive them out of reach. The 
camp moved on the 3d May to the Debukasi, and Hintza and his suite, still at 
his own express wish (for he w'as told he was free), accompanied it. On the 
march, he was joined by bis brother, Bookoo, whom he had directed to repair 
to hiui. On the same day, the Governor received an express from Colonel 
Somerset, stating that the Caffres, by order of Hintza and Bookoo, had comj 
menced a massacre of the Fingocs : it was clear that this massacre had been 
determined in consequence of a stipulation hi the treaty, that the Fingoes 
were adopted subjects of Britain. The massacre was arrested on the Gover- 
nor’s signifying to Hintza, that this proceeding was a violation of the treaty, 
and had altered his position^ and that he, and all who were with him, would 
be responsible, if an immediate stop was not put to this act of treachery. 
Hintza, with his son and followers, were “ now held under a stricter aiid more 
ample obligation of pledge than before^ because they now stood responsible for 
the lives of the Fingoes, until all these should be removed out of their 
country.** , 

The period assigned for the fulfilment of the conditions of the treaty elapsed, 
and the chief, it was discovered, had been secretly labouring to defeat them : 
he had, indeed, sent his orders to the chiefs t<i cease hostilities, but had 
accompanied them with a secret intimation to disregard them, as he was a 
prisoner. The Governor now caused him to be acquainted with the suspicions 
of his bad faith, which his conduct had excited, reminding him that he was, 
by his own choice, **a hostage for the fulfilment of the treaty.’* Hintza 
replied, that his people had not obeyed him, but that they would do so if he 
appeared amongst them with the support of some British troops, and earnestly 
solicited that he might make a tour through his country for the purpose. 
The Governor consented, and Colonel Sinith, with a strong detachment, 
accompanied him accordingly; Ilintza’s son and brother remaining in the 
cuinp. 

A despatch from Colonel Smith to the Governor, dated from the Impose 
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thana, in the country now called the Province of Adelaide, the 18th May, 
details the occurrences which ended in the death of Hintzn. That officer 
states, that he marched on the 10th from the bed and ford of the Kye, with 
fifty of the Cape mounted Rifies, two companies of the 72d regiment, three of 
the First Provincial Battalion, and fifteen men of the Corps of Guides, the 
latter under Mr. George Southey. He was directed to view the chief (accom- 
panied by Mutini, his great councillor, and two other councillors, and a ser- 
vant) as a hostage^ but to treat him with the greatest respect and kindness ; 
that he had lived at the colonel’s table for nine days, had been loaded with 
presents, and expressed the strongest feelings of gratitude. The chief rode 
with Colonel Smith (though under charge of the Corps of Guides), and was 
treated with confidence ; but, on ascending the mountain from the Kye, and 
desiring to know the position in which he stood. Colonel Smith distinctly 
declared to him, that he was responsible for his safe custody; that he had 
asked for his escort in order to enable him to fulfil the treaty; that he had 
voluntarily placed himself in our hands as a hostage, and that if he attempted 
to escape, ** /le would assuredly he shot** Hintza declared he had no intention 
of escaping, ns his leaving his son in the Governor’s hands must prove. On 
reaching a streamlet running into the Gona, about four miles from Butter- 
worth, one of the Corps of Guides reported, that two Cafires were near the 
camp, with five head of cattle, and that Hintza said, “ as they were afraid to 
approach, he had sent one of his people to bring them instead of which, the 
Cafires went away ; and it was afterwards ascertained, that Hintza had sent 
with them a horse, a procedure which he would not explain. On the 11th, 
they bivouacked on a tributary streamlet of the Guanga, when Colonel Smith 
inquired of the chief whither he wished to go; he replied, towards the mouth 
of the Bashee, whither the cattle had been driven. They marched in that 
direction, and next morning encamped on a stream running into the Guada, to 
breakfast. On resuming the march, Hintza requested he might send forward 
his councillor, Mutini, to tell his people he was there, and not to drive their 
cattle away ; that the colonial alone were wanted. Colonel Smith did not 
object to this, though he could observe that the chief was meditating mischief. 
Mutini promised to return at night, and he and the servant departed “ at full 
speed.” Hintza was enraptured, and said, “ Now we need not go to the 
Bashee; you will have more cattle than you can drive on the Kebaka.” On 
approaching the Kebaka, the great spoor^ or track of the cattle, which they 
had followed, evidently divided, — to the left, up a stupendous mountain ; and 
to the right, up a high, steep, wooded hill. Hintza said that they must go to 
the right. “ It had been observed,” continues Colonel Smith, “that this day 
Hintza rode a remarkably fine horse, and that he led him up every ascent ; the 
path up this abrupt and wooded hill above described, is by a narrow cattle- 
track, occasionally passing through a cleft of the rock. I was riding alone, at 
the head of the column, and having directed the cavalry to lead their horses, I 
was some three or four horses’ length in front of every one, having previously 
observed Hintza and his remaining two followers leading their horses behind 
me, the Corps of Guides close to them ; when nearing the top, I heard a cry of 
‘ Hintza,’ and in a moment he dashed past me through the bushes, but was 
obliged, from the trees, to descend again into the path. I cried out, * Hintza, 
stop 1’ 1 drew a pistol, and presenting it at him, cried out, * Hintza,’ and F 

also reprimanded his guard, who instantly came up ; he stopped and smiled, 
and I was' ashamed of my suspicion. .Upon nearing the top of this steep 
ascent, the country was perfectly open, and a considerable tongue of land 
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^liuanih^r pmllel the rugged bed of the Kebakir, upoo a gradual descent of 

about two uiiles^ to a turn of the river, where were several Caffre huts. 1 was 
looking back to observe the march of the troops, when 1 heard a cry of * Lopk, 
Colonel 1’ I saw Ilintza had set off at full speed, and was thirty yards 
adiead of every one; 1 spurred my horse with violence, and coming close 
up with him, called to him ; he urged his NS^rse the more, which could beat 
mine; 1 drew a pistol, it snapped; I drew another, it also snapped; I then 
was sometime galloping after him, when 1 spurred my horse alongside of him, 
und struck him on the head with the butt-end of a pistol ; he redoubled his 
^efforts to escape, and his horse was three lengths a-head of mine. 1 had 
dropped one pistol, I threw the other after him, and struck him again on the 
head. Having thus raced about a mile, we were within half a mile of the 
Caffre huts; 1 found iny horse was closing with him; 1 had no means what- 
ever of assailing him, while he was provided with his assagais; 1 therefore 
resolved to attempt to pull him off his horse, and 1 seized the athletic chief by 
the. throat, and twisting my hand in his karop, I drugged him from his seat, and 
hurled him to the earth ; he instantly sprung on his legs, and sent an assagai at 
me, running off towards the rugged bed of the Kebaka. My horse was most 
unruly, and I could not pull him up till I reached the Caffre huts. This 
unhorsing the chief, and his waiting to throw an assagai at me, brought Mr. 
George Southey, of the Corps of Guides, up; and, at about 200 yards* dis- 
tance, be twice called to Ilintza, in Caffre, to stop, or he would shoot him. 
He ran on ; Mr. Southey fired, and only slightly struck him in the leg, again 
calling to him to stop, without effect; he fired, and shot him through the 
back ; he fell headlong forwards, but springing up and running forwards, closely 
pursued by my aide-de-camp, Lieutenant Balfour, he precipitated himself down 
a kloof into the Kebaka, and posting himself in a narrow niche of the rock, 
defied any attempt to secure him ; when, still refusing to surrender, and raising 
an assagai, Mr, George Southey fired, and shot him tlirough the head. Thus 
terminated the career of the chief Ilintza, whose treachery, perfidy, and want 
of faith, made him worthy of the nation of atrocious and indomitable savages 
over whom he was the acknowledged chieftain. One of his followers escaped, 
the other was shot from an eminence. About half a mile off, I observed the 
villain Mutini and Hintza’s servant looking on,” 

The Colonel now pushed on without guides, captured about 3,000 head of 
cattle, including some colonial, and killed several Caffres ; but after a long and 
perilous march, through a country beset with enemies concealed in the long 
grass, finding the cattle removed in every direction, and being informed that 
they had been driven over the Umtata by Hintza’s order, ' he returned to his 
camp on the Bashce, which was surrounded by hostile Caffres, and learned that 
Major White had fallen a victim to his own imprudence, in venturing too far 
too slightly accompanied. The retrograde march was performed without loss, 
though the detachment was followed by 3,000 or 4,000 “ most athletic and 
daring savages.” 

The occurrences which had taken place furnished, in the opinion of the 
Governor, ** powerful and, indeed, irresistible reasons,” to extend the colonial 
bpFder, the only measure that could promise to repay tl)e expenses of the 
war, and place a defensive barrier between the heart of the colony and the 
savage tribes of Central Africa, provide security for the future, and a just in- 
demnification for the past.” A main and insuperable impediment to the grow- 
i{ig p^psperi^y of the colony, and the source of its greatest misfortunes, was, in 
the opinion of Sir B. D’Urban, the insecurity of its frontier, arising from die 
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diarHet^ of tfie country through which the advancing boundary line had been 
auccessively traced,— involved in tangled jungles, impervious woody ravines, 

made by nature for the preparatory lurking-place of the savage before he 
springs upon his prey, and for his retreat and concealment when he has 
secured it and he avers that, unless a safer boundary be extended beyond 
the present frontier districts of ^bany and Somerset, they would be deserted. 
His Excellency refers to a minute, which he thinks contains ** a full and just 
exposition of the question.’* It is alleged in this document, that the Caffres 
have no respect for treaties, and are intent only on plunder ; that the peculiar 
character of the frontier countr}* greatly facilitated their system of spoliation, 
owing to which, the population of the frontier districts endured the extremity 
of poverty and distress ; that, besides these depredations in detail, the colony 
was subject to their periodical incursions, when they carry death and devasta- 
tion before them ; that they were rapidly acquiring a knowledge of fire-arms, 
and the expense of protecting a line of frontier of 140 miles would thus be 
augmented ; that the avowed object of the Caffres was the extension of their 
territory, or the recovery of a tract from which they had been, for similar 
atrocities, compelled to remove, and which had been ceded to us by treaty ^ 
that, admitting they could establish beyond dispute their title to that country, 
from the beginning of time, still their disregard of all treaties, their sudden 
and treacherous invasions, and the murders and conflagrations which attend 
their irruptions, impose on us, for our own security, the necessity of depriving 
them of the power of inflicting on us such calamities in future.” The Gover- 
nor, therefore, proposes to extend the eastern boundary to the river Kye, 
which would include the territories of those chiefs who had joined in the 
recent confederacy. 

Accordingly, by the stipulations required from and agreed to by Crieli, the 
son and successor of Hintza, the whole of the country between the former 
colonial boundary line, viz. running from the sea at the Keishkamma and 
Chumie rivers to the Winterberg mountain and the Kye river, from its source 
in the Stromberg mountains to the sea, became British territory, and the hos- 
tile chiefs and tribes were excluded therefrom. This newly-acquired territory, 
forming an irregular triangle, its base of sea-coast, from the mouth of the Keish- 
kamma to that of the Great Kye, being about ninety miles, was named the 
Province of Queen Adelaide. 

It is now necessary for us to notice the conduct of the Wesleyan mission- 
aries in this affair, which evidently had some influence on the measures of 
Governor D’ Urban. The prudence which the Wesleyan missionaries ordi- 
narily evince, even in trying emergencies, would dispose us to hesitate long 
before we condemned them, even were the characters of the individuals less 
respectable than they appear to be ; but, as their conduct, or that of one, at 
least, has been censured, not only by the Secretary of State, but by the 
Society, we shall incur no suspicion of malevolence towards the cause of 
missions, when, in making prominent their interference, we declare our opinion 
that, in spite of every palliating circumstance,, it was highly censurable. 

In speaking of the removal of the missionaries* from the Bashee, whither 
they had retired from the hostility of Hintza, to the colony. Sir B. D’Urban 
states, that they all acknowledged to him, with the reluctance natural to such 
an admission, but with the expression of their sincere conviction, that in the 

* The misstonaiies, who, with their families, wm lemoTed lirom the Wesleyan mission statkm hi 
Tambookee Land, were Messrs. Satchell, Palmer, AylUT, and Davies, fourteen persons; the artiaahs, 
tradan, Hottentots, aadresidents, made up the number to6ia. 
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course of their long and diligent labours, although they bad been, as they 
hoped, successful in the conversion of many of the race of Hottentots and of 
Fingoes, they could not flatter themselves that they had ever made a lasting 
salutary impression upon one of the race of CafTres; and,” he adds, “ they not 
at all inaptly compare the latter to wolves (which, in truth, they resemble 
very much), which, if they be caught young,* may be brought (for their own 
interests and gratification in the matter) to an appearance of tameness, but 
which invariably throw it off, and appear in all their native fierceness of the 
woods, as soon as the temptation of blood and ravage, which never fail to 
elicit their natural ferocity, presents itself to their instinctive thirst for it.” A 
conviction ” of the irreclaimable nature of these people, if adopted by all 
these gentlemen, may account for, though not justify, the suggestions subse- 
quently given by Mr. Shrewsbury, the chief of the mission. In justifying the 
course of policy he pursued, in extending the British frontier, the Governor 
cites the opinion of this gentleman; observing, ‘^although its author is a man 
of peace and of religion, a teacher of the Gospel, and, as all who know him 
will vouch, in every regard, a most pious and excm|>lary Christian minister, 1 
think my measures are not quite so severe as those which he, in his conscience, 
considers necessary and openly recommends.” The opinion referred to is 
contained in an enclosure of this despatch ; the paper is dated IGth January 
}835, immediately after the irruption of ^he Caffi es ; it is signed “ W. G. 
Shrewsbury,” but is not addressed to any one, though written to Colonel 
Smith; it begins: “In accordance with your wislies, I respectfully present 
for your consideration a few thoughts on the principles to be adopted in refe- 
rence to the Caffre tribes.” Its contents are as follow : — 

Art. 1 . The chiefs who have invaded the colony to forfeit their elneftainahip ; and 
their people to forfeit their country, their arms, and tlioir proi)erty. This end 
accomplished, the righteousness of ihitish law, and the equity of British judges, 
may decide the rest. 

Art. 2. Deserters from the British Government, who may have taught the Caffres- 
the use of arms, to be punished with rigour. 

Art. 3. The actual murderers of British subjects to be everywhere demanded, and, 
when obtained, executed on the spot; that the Caffres may see that murder, with 
Britons, is an unpardonable crime. Kvery chieftain to be informed, that if he sub- 
stitute innocent persons for the really guilty, the chieftain himself will forfeit his own 
life, as being himself the friend of murderers, and the cause of tlie shedding of inno- 
cent blood, under the colour of law and justice. 

Art. 4*. The chiefs who profess friendship towards the colony to be informed that, if 
they allow our enemies .shelter in their territory, or connive at the concealment of 
colonial cattle or property, they will at once be considered as enemies, and dealt with 
accordingly. 

Alt. 5. In conducting the war, the advice of the Dutch, and of well-informed 
British civilian settlers, will be of great advantage, and bU|)erior to a strict observance 
of military tactics, as observed in Eurojieaii warfare. In thickets and ravines, caution 
must be used to avoid fulling into ambuscades, 8cc. 

Art. 6. Calculating on the ultimate success of our arms, since ours is the righteous 
cause, on the termination of tlie wdl* : 

1. The neutral country to be occupied by the British, to prevent the Calfres 
from lurking in the Fish Uiver bush. 

2! Caffre offenders, whose lives may he spared, to be employed in making high- 
* roads iii eveiy part of Caffre land ; if iiecessjiry, even to Nattd : their labour as con- 
victs being a visible proof of the punishments mercifully inflicted on those who 
iiiight have lost their lives, &c. i?- s v 

3. An universal registration of Caffres to be effected; every man wearing ion tiis 
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. neck a thin plate of tin, containing bis name, and the name of his chief, which will 
he to him a passport of peace, and the absence of it a token of enmity. I'liis will 
both serve to identify offenders, and enable the British Government at once to 
know the niiinber and strength of the frontier tribes. 

4. British agents to reside in Caffreland to carry tiiis registration into effect, and 
otherwise subserve the great principles of justice and mercy which benefit all people 
who are indirectly controlled by the government and laws of Britain. 

His Excellency likewise refers to some Miscellaneous Remarks on the 
State of the Eastern Frontier of the Cape Colony,” by Mr. Boyes, another 
Wesleyan missionary. This gentleman recommends the settlement of the 
remaining (old) ceded territory from Albany, so that there should be no unin- 
habited country between the colony and Caffreland, and that the Caffres should 
be assured that, beyond a certain line, it m'us not the intention of the colonial 
government to permit the advance of the colonists, which would remove their 
suspicions of the ulterior views of the colonial government, which was a 
source of jealousy to the border Caffres. This is sound advice; and Mr. 
Boyes, in urging “ the necessity of maintaining the salutary impression of the 
colonial superiority, by the prompt and severe punishment of wrongs inflicted 
on the colony or on the C(3lonists trading in Caffreland,” admits that “ the 
Caffres are, like all other men, governed by their sense of the best method of 
serving their own interests;” and^ tliat, “if the colonial government, by the 
prompt and severe punishment of the few occasional aggressions upon the pro- 
perty of the colonists, which will occur so long as luiinnn nature remains the 
same, convinces the Caffre chiefs that nothing is to be gained by violence or 
cunning ; and, at the same time, by a strict regard to justice in all its dealings 
with them, convinces them that much may be gained by orderly and honest 
conduct ; there can be no doubt but that the Caffres will soon become most 
valuable neighbours to the colonists.” This advice is equally sound, and, we 
think (though Sir Benjaiiiin 1)’ Urban undoubtedly thought differently), that it 
vindicates the Caffre character, and implies that their white neighbours were 
more to blame than tliey. The Governor, moreover, refers to an address pre- 
sented to him from the whole body of the Wesleyan mission, seven in number, 
which is signed by Mr. Shrewsbury, as chairman, and Mr. Boyes, as secretary, 
and declares that the Caffre war, so far as the colonial government is con- 
cerned, was conducted in accordance with the principles of justice and mercy; 
that the Caffres were the aggressors, and that “ wlicn a considerable portion of 
the public revenue is drawn from licensed houses, where intemperance is 
encouraged, and where multitudes amongst the people greedily avail them- 
selves of that encouragement, to indulge without restraint a thirst for ardent 
spirits, in places where poison is legally sold, it cannot he considered unjust in 
the Almighty to waste such a revenue in an e.xpensive war, or to cause such a 
people, ill various vvays, to foci the ini.series resulting from the irruption of 
hostile tribes on their border an argument, the ingenuity, or rather eccen- 
tricity^ of which cannot fail to he observed. 

We now proceed to notice the impression w'hich Governor DTfrban’s des- 
patches, and particularly that of the 19th June, made upon the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, Lord Glenelg. The Earl of Aberdeen, his predecessor, 
ha/1 signified to his Excellency, his Majesty’s entire approbation of his prompt 
and energetic measures to arrest the progress of the invaders, and to compel 
them to retire within their own territory ; and Lord Glenelg adds his Majesty’s 
commendation of the vigour and decision with which the service was executed. 
His Lordship, however, remarks, the want of “ any clear and comprehensive 
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explaifatlofi of the causes which provoked the irmptioo of she Cafiires lato ito 
colony/' and that be has thereby been driven to the study of a lai^e mass of 
documents, accessible to the public at large, or brought under his ins|>ection 
by the aeal of individuals ; and, therefore, to state the conclusions he has 
ibrmed, on his own responsibility, without being able to refer to his autbo* 
rtlies. 

Admitting that it was the Governor’s duty to arrest the progress of the 
invaders, and compel them to retire within their own territory,” and, further, 
to take effectual securities against the recurrence of similar invasions, his 
Lordship proceeds to consider, whether the invasion was provoked by such 
wrongs as afforded the Caffres a legitimate cause of war, or whether it was 
really an unprovoked aggression if the former, he observes, our victory 
should have l^en followed by ample reparation of the original injury ; if the 
hitter, it became necessary further to inquire, whether the hostilities of the 
British might not have been more limited or earlier arrested. Proofs, of which 
he would gladly, he states, have resisted the pressure, forced Lord Glenelg 
to the conviction that, in the conduct pursued towards the Caffre nation by the 
colonists and the public authorities of the colony, through a long series of 
yeairs, the Caffres had an ample justification, resting on two grounds ; first, 
the encroachments on their territory, and the wanton and oppressive measures 
which accompanied them ; secondly, the harassing incursions into their coun- 
try, which, ** though conducted under the express sanction and guidance of 
the authorities, civil and military, of the frontier districts, were yet, it is said, 
attended by a long series of acts of injustice and spoliation, in the highest 
degree indefensible.” With reference to the first, the noble Secretary refers to 
the passage in the despatch of June 19tb, where the Governor states that the 
object of the savages, in their invasion, was to recover a tract from which they 
had been expelled for similar atrocities, and which was afterwards formally ceded 
to us by treaty ; and, dissenting from the Governor’s impressions as to the 
cause of the expulsion of the Caffres from their former possessions, and attach- 
ing no authority to the treaty, he yet deduces from the passage ” a clear con- 
firmation of the opinion maintained by almost every other witness on the sub- 
ject, that the Caffres were stimulated to this war by the belief that they had 
been unjustly despoiled of their country, and by the hope of regaining posses- 
sion of it. I am compelled,” he adds, ”to conclude, that they wanted 
nothing to the completeness of this right, except the power to render their 
assertion of it efiectual.” With respect to the incursions, he describes, from 
the testimony of eye-witnesses, the following as the practice of proceeding 
against the Caffres for the restitution of stolen cattle. ” A farmer who had 
lost, or who thought proper to allege that he had lost, any of his cattle, pre- 
ferred his complaint either to the field-cornet or to the military commandant of 
his district. Without further evidence or investigation, either into the reality 
of the loss or into the causes which might have produced it, a military force, 
with the complainant for the guide, entered the Caffre country. Following up 
any tracks which be might, with whatever truth or falsehood, point out as the 
traces of his own cattle, they advanced to the first kraal or village to which 
these marks conducted them. There, without further inquiry, they demanded 
restitution. Innocence of the theft was not admitted by the commanders of 
these parties as any defence against these demands.; Whoever might haya been 
the real authors of the wrong, the inhabitants of the kraal were- required to 
eompensate the loss, whether real or pretended, of the complainaat^ for ao 
tetter or other reason, than that he chose to ascribe tathe treed of ^MsIost 
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oattle fihe nmks whieh bad been traced from the borders of the colony to' theft 
]MirticiiIar kraal. It uvas to no purpose to allege that these were the traces t of 
other cattle, or that the real robbers had driven the cattle into the neighbouilK 
hood of the kraal, to excite an unfounded suspicion against its inhabitants. 
Utterly regardless of these and all other grounds of vindication, the commancU 
ing officer, in the regular discharge of the duty assigned to him, enforced 
immediate reprisals against the kraal, driving away the cattle, and, in the 
event of resistance, proceeding to whatever extremities he might find or sup* 
pose necessary ; extending in many cases to the burning the huts and the 
firing upon the inhabitants.*’ Lord Glenelg justly remarks, that such a system 
of punishing the innocent for the guilty, and of assuming guilt .on the bare 
assertion of the interested party, ** unavoidably converted the Caifres into a 
naftion of depredators. The inhabitants of the pillaged kraal had before them 
the alternative of perishing for want, or of imitating the conduct of their 
aggressors, by retaliating upon the nearest proprietor of cattle whom they 
could surprise or overpower. Thus the predatory spirit was incessantly 
receiving new force and renewed apologies for its indulgence.” 

Adverting to the terms in which the Governor depicts the character of the 
Caifres, the object of which, he says, is to shew that their total and incurable 
depravity is such as to place them beyond the range of those principles which 
regulate the hostilities of more cultivated nations; quoting, likewise, the 
expressions which the Governor adopts from the missionaries (though the noble 
Secretary, either through inadvertence or irony, supposes the expressions come 
from Hottentots and Fingoes\ that the Caffires may be compared to wolves, 
which may be apparently tamed when young, but relapse into their native 
fierceness when tempted by blood ; he observes : ” It would be difficult for 
me to describe the pain with which I have read and have laid before his 
Majesty the preceding passage. I am well aware with what prompt and earnest 
humanity you applied your mind, shortly after your arrival in the colony, to 
the improvement of the social condition of the Caifres ; and I would venture 
to refer the views and feelings expressed in the words which I have quoted, to 
the passing excitement of the hostilities in which you were engaged. You 
will, 1 am sure, concur with me cordially in reprobating the practical conse- 
quences which, in so many regions of the globe, have been enforced and 
palliated, if not directly justified, by similar reproaches cast indiscriminately 
on the uncivilized men with whom the natives of Europe, or their des- 
cendants, have been brought into contact. Having classed their fellow-crea- 
tures amongst the wild beasts of the forest, these claimants to the exclusive 
title of human beings have found little difficulty in defending, at least to their 
own satisfaction, whatever measures were necessary for the subjugation or 
destruction of the common enemy. Abhorrent as such conduct is from your 
own temper and character, 1 must express my regret that you should, eveii 
through inadvertence, have given any countenance to it by the employment of 
the terms alluded to; terms not used in any careless discourse, or hasty 
writing, but in a despatch addressed to his Majesty’s Government for their 
guidance on a practical question of the utmost importance and difficulty.” In 
this passage, his lordship has revealed the true origin of the collision betwixt 
our settlers and the tribes with whom they come into contact, throughout the 
world, and which threatens to depopulate where it is our duty to civilize. • 

■ ^ Lord; Glenelg, moreover^ dissents from the unfavourable estimate given bgr 
the Governor of the Caffre character-; the great mass of evidence, he states, 
le jreplete wkh proofs of a .directly opposite tendency. Amongst -them^ she 
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refers to the respect paid to the missionaries inCiiffreland, and to the kindness 
end protection they received even when their countrymen were harassing the 
natives with patrols and commandoes ; to the places of worship and schools 
built by the Cadres ; to the trade, amounting to £30,000 per annum, carried 
on by 200 British traders residing far beyond the boundaries of the colony, 

protected only by the integrity and humanity of the uncivilized natives.*’ 
He adds, with irresistible force, that *‘to such a people, the character of 
* irreclaimable savages * cannot with justice be assigned : nor, indeed, even if 
well founded, would this reproach come with a good grace from us, unless it 
can be asserted that we have, as a government, fairly brought to the test of 
experiment, whether they can or cannot be reclaimed.” 

With respect to the sentiments of the missionaries. Lord Glcnelg opposes to 
their opinion, that there is no other remedy but the sword, that if the missibn- 
aries of the London and Glasgow Societies, who instead of regarding the 
invasion as a wanton and iinprovoketl act, considered it as a natural re-action, 
on the part of the Catfres, against a scries of extreme and intolerable oppres- 
'sions; so far are they from thinking the sword the only remedy, that, on the 
contrary, they insist, even with importunity, on the certain ellicacy of other 
methods, of which kindness, conciliation, and justice should form the basis.” 
Of the address of the Wesleyan missionaries, he says, whatever might be his 
opinion of its tone and character, and of the topics selected,” after read- 
ing the recommendation of Mr. Shrewsbury, his lordship observes, he cannot 
attach the slightest value to that gentleman’s judgment on the present occa- 
sion ; and he hopes that the o[)inions he has recorded, and the counsels he has 
given, will be promptly disavowed by the Society, and, on mature reflection, 
retracted by their author. 

Having thus relieved the CaiTres from the responsibility of the late hostili- 
ties, and confessing that “ the result is very far from favourable to the charac- 
ter of British policy,” the noble Secretary considers the manner in which the 
war was carried on and its incidents ; and, quoting the langiiuge of the des- 
patches, which speak of the slaughter amongst the undisciplined hordes, with 

no reference to the capture of any tiic hundreds of huts burnt; 

of tUb corn in every direction destroyed ; of the cattle of all kinds carried off; 
Lord Glenclg expresses himself thus : — 

Reading these statements, at this distance from the scene of airtioii, I must own 
that I am affected by them in a manner the most remote from that which the writer 
contemplated. In the civilized warfare of Europe, this desolation of an enemy's 
country, not in aid of any military operations, nor for the security of the invading 
force, but simply and confessedly as an act of veiigeanee, has rarely occjurred, and the 
occurrence of it luus been invariably followed by universal reprobation. 1 doubt, 
indeed, whether the history of modern Europe affords an example even of a single 
ease in which, without some better pretext than that of mere retribution, any invaded 
people w'cre ever subjected to tlic calamities which Colonel Smith here describes : the 
loss of their food, the spoiling of their cattle, the burning of their dwellings, the 
expulsion of their wives and families from their homes, the confiscation of their pro- 
perty, and the forfeiture of their native country. 1 am, of course, aware that the 
laws of civilized nations cannot be rigidly applied in our contests with barbarous men; 
for those laws presuppose a reciprocity, which cannot subsist between parties of whom 
the one is ignorant of the usages, maxims, and religion of the other. But the great 
principles of morality are of immutable and universal obligation, and from them are 
deduced the laws of war. Of these laws, the first and cardinal rule relating to a state 
of hostility is, that the belligerent must indict no injiuyoii his enemy which is not 
indispensably requisite to insure the safety of him by whom it is inflicted, or to pro* 
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mote the attainment of the legitimate ends of the warfare* Whether we contend with 
a civilized or a barbarous enemy, the gratuitous aggravation of the horrors of war, on 
the plea of vengeance or retiibution, or on any similar grounds, is alike indefensible. 
Now 1 must profess my inability to discover what danger could be averted, or what 
useful object could be attained, by the desolation of the Caffre country, which Colonel 
Smith has described. The inhabitants had been taught the utter hopelessness of a 
contest with tlie British force. They had learnt that, for their injuries, whatever 
they miglit be, the redress was not in their own power. As the conviction of their 
lielplcssness wgs thus forced upon them, forbearance in the use of our irresistible 
means of destruction became still more clearly the panimount duty of the leaders of 
his Majesty’s forces.* 

On the subject of Hintza, his lordship avows that he is not satisfied either 
that that chieftain was the legitimate object of our military operations, or that 
his death admits of justification. Pie observes that, though his tribe is charged 
with supporting* the others, the Governor had no evidence of the fact ; that 
neutrality was the wise and justifiable policy of Hintza ; yet even previous to 
March, hostilities against him were meditated. The presumptions and proba- 
bilities of the case were, in Lord Glenelg’s opinion, adverse to the conclusion 
that Hintza had either instigated or countenanced the war. His interest, of 
which he had sagacity enough to take a very distinct view, prompted him to 
keep up an alliance with us; on the other hand, his fertile country was an 
object of cupidity, far more tempting than the lands of the border chiefs. 

I will not pause (ho says) to inquire whether Hintza was justly detained in your 
camp as a prisoner, or whether he was really liable to pay wMth his life the penalty of 
attempting to escape from the detachment w hich accompanied him. All this being con- 
ceded, there yet remains tlie <|iiestion, not hitherto solved, nor, as far as I can perceive, 
even discussed. He w'us slain w'hen he had no longer the means of resistance, but 
covered with woinids, and vainly attempting to conceal his person in the winter into 
which he had plunged as a refuge from his pursuers. Why the last w'ound was 
iiiilieted, and why tins imhap{iy man, regarded w ith an attachment almost idolatrous 
by his people, w^as not seized by the miineroiis armed men who had reached his place 
of concealment, has never yet been explained. The case assumes a peculiar import- 
ance, from the circninstunce that Mr. Southey, wdio gave the deatli-w'oiind, BjWars 
to have been subsequently tw’icc coinmended in general orders, though not, IRteed, 
with any express reference to liis condiiet in this affair. It is said, that Hintza 
refused to surrender. But if the fact be so, of what importance W'as the refusal of a 
wounded, helpless, isolated man ? It is stateil to me, however, on evidence w^hicli 
it is impossible to receive without serious attention, that Hiutzu repeatedly cried for 
mercy ; that the Hottentots present granted the boon, and abstained from killing 
him ; tliat this oliico w'as tlicii undertaken by Mr. Southey, and that tlien the dead 
body of the fallen chief was basely and inhuinarily mutilated. I express no opinion on 
this subject, but advert to it because the lioiiour of the British niuue demands that the 
case should undergo a full investigation, wdiich it is my purpose to institute. 

Lord Gleneig then lays down the general principles by which the British 
policy towards the aborigines of Southern Africa should be governed: ‘*The 
extension of his Majesty’s dominions in that quarter of the globe, by conquest 
or cession, is diligently and anxiously to be avoided. Hostilities with the 
tribes in our vicinity may occasionally be inevitable for the protection of the 
King* 8 subjects ; but on every other ground they cannot too earnestly be 

* In his despatch of the 7th November, the Governor states that it had been ascertained that the 
tribes of Gaiks and T'Slamble had iost 4,000 of their warriors, including many captains ; about 00,000 
head of cattle, almost all their goats, « their habitadons everywhere destroyed, and their gardens and 
corn-fields laid waste.’* 
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deprecated. Ito our relations with those tribes. It yet remains to tiy the eA** 
cacy of a systematlb and persevering adherence to justice, conciliation^ 
bearance, and the honest arts by which civilisation may be advanced, and 
Christianity diffused amongst them ; and such a system must be immediately 
established and rigidly enforced.” 

Assuming that he does not labour under any cardinal error as to the facts of 
the case (otherwise, the Governor has the responsibility of suspending the 
instructions), Lord Glenelg declares and directs; 1st, that the British sove- 
reignty over the country between the Fish River and the Keishkamma does 
not rest on any solid foundation of international law or justice ; yet its relin- 
quishment is surrounded by so many difficulties, as to forbid its surrender. 
2d. The claim of sovereignty over the new province must be renounced, as 
resting on a conquest resulting from a war in which the original justice was on 
the side of the conquered, not the victorious party : and he fixes the period 
for the relinquishment of the territory at the end of 1836. Having recognized 
the injustice of the acquisition, his lordship points out an additional, though 
subordinate, motive in its impolicy, the great evil of the Cape colony being its 
magnitude, and this acquisition bringing us into immediate contact with tribes, 
numerous and warlike, which would lead to new contests, new conquests, and 
the necessity of a new frontier. The liberation of the Fingoes, be considers 
unjustifiable; but the act being done, it became irreversible, and he recom- 
mends their settlement to the westward of the Keishkamma, whence the 
Caffres were expelled. 

His lordship announces that, for the due regulation of the future relations 
between the Caffres and the colonists, as wiell as for other purposes, his 
Majesty proposed to appoint a lieutenant-governor of the eastern districts,^ on 
whom will be devolved the administration of the executive government within 
his assigned boundaries ; and that it is also proposed to appoint a civil com- 
missioner, or protector of the native tribes, to whom will be entrusted the 
duty of protecting the borderers on cither side against mutual aggressions, and 
government agent to reside in Caffreland, to guard the rights of natives and 
Eu|Mean traders. His lordship lays down rules for the guidance of the lieut.- 
goyH^r and civil commissioner, and suggests that a law shall be submitted ta 
Parliament, to enable our colonial tribunals to take cognizance of and punish 
ofiences committed by British subjects within the Caffre territory. 

We are convinced that the sentiments contained in this despatch, however 
painful to those individuals upon whom it casts a censure, will be approved by 
all whose judgment has not been warped by the influence of excited feelings, 
prejudice, or provocation. 

It is due to Sir B. D’Urban to mention, that it appears from the addresses 
presented to him from different parts of the colony, from resolutions passed at 
public meetings, and from memorials to the King in Council from the districts 
of Albany and Graaff Reinet, that his conduct and policy gave the colonists the 
utmost satisfaction, and that bis benevolence and humanity are recorded as 
conspicuously as his energy, promptitude, and skill. 

We may rapidly conclude the detail of occurrences by stating, that by the 
month of September, hostilities had ceased, and treaties of peace had been 
concluded by the Governor of the colony with the chiefs of various Caflre 

s In sdavistdi of tlie 5th February, Lord Glenelg announcce to Captain A. Stockenstrom, that he la 
appointed lientcnant'govenior of the eastern divSsion of the colony, and the prlndples whtdi ate to> 
foeem hia conduct, and which are a development of those laid down in the des p a tch of the S0th 
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triba, tilcluding sevenil of the hostile tribes^ who stipulated thereby to become 
subjects of the King of Great Britain. The despatch (17th February 183G), 
in which Lord Glenelg replies to the communications of Governor D’ Urban on 
this subject, declares that “ his Majesty is not disposed to accept the allegiance 
of the Caffres or the dominion of their country;” it prohibits the Governor from 
making, under any circumstances, » single grant or license of occupation of 
any part of the Adelaide province to Europeans, and it censures very strongly 
the passage in General D’Urban’s despatch, recording the slaughter amongst 
the tribes of Gaika and T’Slambie (two of those who had sued to be admitted 
subjects of Britain), which has been cited in a note in a preceding page. 

The definitive arrangements, with respect to the newly-acquired territory, 
have not yet been made public. 

It only remains for us to state that, as soon as the Committee of the Wes- 
leyan Missionary Society were apprized of the contents of the paper sent 
by Mr. Shrewsbury to Colonel Smith, they unanimously resolved (after 
receiving a paper of explanations from Mr. Shrewsbury) to record their most 
entire and unqualified disapprobation of the step unhappily taken by him 
that the advice given by him, if understood in its obvious and literal meaning 
(which Mr. Shrewsbury endeavours to modify), was, in various particulars, 
*^most unwarrantable and revolting to the principles and feelings of humanity 
and religion that, if it were possible to suppose that any circumstances 
could have justified such recommendations, it was still highly unbecoming 
the station and character of a minister of the Gospel of Peace, and contrary to 
the standing instructions which this Society gives to all its missionaries, that he 
should interfere at all, even though requested by the military authorities, in the 
discussion of questions of this nature.” 


THE ANCIENT MONUMENTS OF EGYPT 

The Pasha of Egypt, it is well known, has prohibited the demolition of 
ancient monuments, and the exportation of antiquities, in Upper Egypt, and 
has given directions for the formation of a museum in the country, where such 
objects are to be preserved. The preamble of his proclamation is curious 

Whereas, the surprising edifices and astonishing constructions scattered atSHR in 
Upper Egypt, being monuments of ancient times, attract to this country a great 

number of Europe.in travellers, (be articles, which they term antiquities ( \ ^ 

antika)t being much in request with them ; it happens that these foreigners destroy the 
ancient edifices, for the sake of getting the stones and other articles, and export them 
to foreign countries. If these proceedings continue, it is evident, that in a very little 
time, there will be nothing remaining of these ancient monuments in Egypt, and that 
all will bo carried ofi’ to other countries. On the other hand, it is well known, that 
Europeans never permit articles of antiquity and curiosity found in their countries to be 
carried away; but, on the contrary, they send into countries, wliicti abound in ancient 
monuments, skilful persons, to purchase those articles from those who know not their 
value, and who, incited by avarice, sell tiicm for a few pieces of gold or silver. It is 
also well known, that Europeans have buildings appropriated to the reception of articles 
of antiquity stones covered with paintings and Inscriptions, and other similar articles, 
are preserved there with care, and shown to the people of the country as well as travellers. 
Such establishments impart a great celebrity to the countries which possess them ; inde- 
pendently of which, the inscriptions and figures represented on such articles of antiquity, 
contribute much to the augmentation of knowledge amongst European scholars, who 
attach much value to them.” 

Asiat. Journ. N.S. Vol. 21. No.Sl.' 2 Q . 
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SKETCHES OF THE LATER HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA. 

No. TX. — Disputes between the Peishwa and the Guxcowar. 

When Lord Moira undertook the reins of Government in India, the 
elements of commotion were almost every where prepared, and some 
favourable opportunity, or casual act of provocation, was only wanting 
to call them into operation. Among the causes which were likely to dis- 
turb the peace of the country, were certain differences between the Peishwa 
and the Guicowar, for the settlement of which the former prince manifested 
a most extraordinary anxiety. This, however, was in perfect correspon- 
dence with the usual practices of native states, of taking advantage of any 
change in the British Government to press, with unwonted earnestness and 
pertinacity, every claim which they have, or pretend to have, either upon 
that government or u])on the native states under its protection. 

The discussions between the Peishwar and the Guicowar arose partly out 
of the former connexion between those states ; and the British Government, 
by the treaties concluded with both, was bound to arbitrate upon their 
claims. A further ground of dispute was furnished by the circumstances of 
Ahmedabad. This district was divided between the Peishwa and Guicowar; 
the former prince had granted a lease of his share to the latter, and 
arrangements had been made, under the sanction and influence of the 
British Government, calculated to promote the advancement of the country 
in prosperity and happiness. The success of those arrangements was, how- 
ever, endangered by a desire expressed by the Peishwa to resume his por- 
tion of the territory. This was a result alike to be deprecated by the 
Guicowar, the British Government, and tlie inhabitants of the district in 
question ; and it became necessary that endeavours should be made to avert 
it. With these questions were mixed up others, connected with the 
s interests in Kattywar; and altogether, the disputes were involved 
in ^eat intricacy, while the objects to which they related were of great 
delicacy and importance. At this critical period, it was fortunate that the 
representatives of the British Government at the two hostile courts were 
men qualified alike by talent, firmness, and local knowledge, to meet the 
difficulties of their situation. At Poona, the lion. Mr. Elphinstone v\as 
the resident. That post at Baroda was filled by Captain Carnac, now 
Sir James Carnac, Chairman of the East-India Company. 

Although the British Government possessed the power of arbitration, it 
was obviously desirable that this authority should not be exercised except in 
case of absolute necessity ; and that, before calling it into operation, every 
opportunity should be afibrded to the native powers of settling their diffe- 
rences by negociations between themselves. Some attempts to effect this 
object were made by the Guicowars vakeel at Poona, but they were 
counteracted by the intrigues of a person named Trimbuckjee Dainglia, 
who enjoyed the confidence of the Peishwa, and had a personal interest in 
the determination of one of the questions at issue, — ^tbe resumption of the 
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Pcishwa’s direct authority in Ahmedabad. Trimbuckjee Dainglia was one 
of those intriguing and fortunate adventurers, always generated in the 
atmosphere of a despotic court. His origin was low, and his earliest 
employment under the Peishwa was that of a menial servant. His disposi- 
tion, however, led him to watch for opportunities of raising his fortune, 
and he found them. On some occasions, the means fell in his way of ren- 
dering services desired by his master, and he was not slow to improve the 
advantages he thus gained. He rose rapidly in his sovereign’s favour, and 
so successfully advanced his own influence, that at length, though the 
office of first minister was nominally held by another, all substantial power 
was actually in the hands of Trimbuckjee Dainglia. The British resident 
at Poona formed and expressed a most unfavourable opinion of this man, 
and the progress of events proved that it was just. 

The efforts of the Guicowar’s agent at Poona, to effect an amicable 
arrangement, being constantly frustrated by the machinations of the 
Peishwa’s unprincipled favourite, it was deemed advisable to make a change 
in the person by whom the negociation was to be conducted. Gungadhur 
Shastry, the Guicowar’s principal minister, was a man of extraordinary 
talent and judgment. The services which he had rendered to the Guicowar 
state were pre-eminent. He had laboured strenuously to eradicate abuse 
from every department of the Government, and to his exertions the rescue 
of the state from bankruptcy and ruin was mainly attributable. The 
talents, rank, and character of this individual seemed to point him out as 
file fittest person to conduct the ncgociations with the Peishwa, and by the 
advice of Captain Carnac, who discerned and duly appreciated his merits, 
he was nominated to the performance of that duty. His appointment was 
regarded by the prevailing party at Poona with dislike and apprehension, 
and previously to his arrival some frivolous objections were raised by the 
Peishwa to receiving him. These were removed by the British resident, affil 
Gungadhur Shastry proceeded to the scat of his mission. Here intrigue 
and counteraction awaited his proceedings. A servant of a former dewan 
of the Guicowar government, named Bundojee, was engaged in active 
attempts to frustrate the Shastry's endeavours ; he had frequent interviews 
with the minister, and even went so far as to produce a letter, purporting to 
be from Futteh Sing, the ruler of the Guicowar state, disavowing the 
mission. These proceedings, being communicated to Captain Carnac, 
were by him laid before Futteh Sing. The Guicowar Prince explicitly 
and entirely disavowed them, and, in proof of his sincerity, entreated that 
an application might be made by the resident at Poona for the surrender 
of the person of the individual who had thus abused his name. The appli- 
cation, however, was not made ; the principal reason for refraining being 
the difficulty of adducing sufficient proof to justify such a demand. 

Another active agent of intrigue was Bhugwunt Row Guicowar, a rela- 
tion of the sovereign whom Gungadhur Shastry represented. He had visited 
tile Pcishwa's territories, under pretence ,of a pilgrimage, and, being there, 
sought an interview with the Sovereign on the ground of being the bearer of 
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letters to him. Against tliis, the British resident remonstrated, and at 
length obtained a promise from the Peishwa, that he would not sec Bhug- 
wunt Row without a previous communication of his intention. 

I'he designs of this promoter of intrigue and division had been penetrated 
by Captain Carnac, who forthwith was commissioned by Futteh Sing Gui> 
cowar to request that the British Government would take effectual means of 
averting the mischievous consequences to be apprehended. In the mean 
time, however, the Peishwa had violated the promise which he had given 
to the British resident, by receiving Bhugwunt Row at a very full durbar, in 
the presence of the accredited ministers of the Guicowar. This breach of 
his word he endeavoured to excuse, by alleging that the appearance of 
Bhugwunt Row at durbar had not been sanctioned by him. The habitual 
conduct and feelings of the Peishwa, however, render it highly probable 
that this statement was false. 

With the view of testing the sincerity of the Guicowar Prince, and at the 
same time of enabling the British resident at Poona to encounter, with better 
effect, the mass of intrigue with wdnch he was surrounded, Captain Carnac 
had been instructed to communicate to Futteh Sing the facts reported from 
Poona by the resident, and to submit to his Highness the propriety 
of meeting the proceedings in which his name had been surreptitiously used, 
by a disclaimer, framed in such a formal aad authoritative manner, that it 
could be officially used at the durbar of Poona. Some reluctance was at 
first manifested to this ; but the objections of the prince were ultimately 
overcome by the address of the resident ; the required document was given, 
and forwarded by the Bombay Government to Poona. 

Gungadhur Shastry had hitherto received few marks of favour from the 
Peishwa or his minister ; and his endeavours to arrange the matters in dis- 
pute had been abortive. The Peishwa refused to renew the lease of Ahmc- 
dtibad — on this point he was explicit — on others, every art of evasion, 
chicanery, and delay w'as employed to postpone the eonclusion of the nego- 
ciation. Gungadhur Shastry was at length about to take his departure from 
Poona, relinquishing to the British Government the task which he had laboured 
assiduously but vainly to perform, when a sudden change took place in the 
conduct of the Peishwa and his minister, which induced him to suspend the 
execution of his intcftition. Both the master and the servant began to make 
an ostentatious display of kindly feelings towards the Shastry, and to appear 
anxious to atone for their former hostility by the most extraordinary marks 
of esteem and confidence. Prospects of a settlement of the disputed ques> 
tions, upon terms consistent with the interest of the Guicowar, were held 
out, and the greatest apparent cordiality was established between the 
Shastry and his former enemy, Trimbuckjec. As a crowning mark of the 
Peishwa’s favour, he actually proposed a marriage between a female of his 
own family and the Shastry’s son, and preparations were made for its celebra- 
tion. The Peishwa and his minister proceeded on a pilgrimage to Nassuck, 
and the Shastry accompanied them. During the journey, reports that the 
Shastry had been seized by Trimbuckjec were extensively circulated at 
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Poona. They were disbelieved by the British resident, but so much pains 
wore taken to convince him that they had no foundation, as to excite in his 
mind considerable surprise. It has been stated that, at the period when 
Gungadhur Shastry and Trimbuckjee were associated on friendly terms, the 
latter avowed to the former that, before their reconciliation, he had 
been engaged in plans for his assassination. This avowal seems scarcely 
credible, nor is it easy to trace it, if made, to any rational motive. If 
intended as a parade of entire confidence, it was certainly a clumsy expe- 
dient, and would have seemed quite as likely to put the Shastry on his 
guard, as to command his dependence on the good faith of one who did 
not hesitate to acknowledge having entertained such abominable designs. 
The Shastry, however, though he had formerly felt some apprehensions of 
treachery and violence, appears to have been divested, by the smoothness of 
the minister, of every relic of such feelings: they were again roused, but it was 
when too late. Another devotional journey was proposed, and the Shastry 
invited to accompany the Pcishwa and the minister to Punderpore. On this 
occasion, the Shastry’s colleague, Bappoo Mryaul, a man of wary and 
circumspect character, was not permitted to accompany him, and his 
exclusion was attributed to the influence of Trimbuckjee. At his desire, 
also, the Shastry consented to leJive most of his attendants at Poona. The 
visit to Punderpore took place in July 18 J 5. On the 14th of that month, 
the Shastry went to an entertainment; on his return, he complained of 
fever, and desired that if any persons came to request his presence at the 
'remplc, they might be told that he was ill. In about half an hour after his 
velum, a messenger from Trimbuckjee came, to request him to join that 
person in his devotions ; but was told that the Shastry was unwell, and 
would not go out. A second messenger arrived, shortly after, to acquaint 
the Shastry that the I’eishwa was to go to the temple next morning, and 
that he ought to take advantage of the interval, and attend prayers ; but 
not to bring many attendants with him. He still declined. Soon after the 
receipt of the second message, two of his friends left him, and proceeded 
to the Great Temple. Here they met Trimbuckjee, who lamented the 
refusal of the Shastry to come to prayers, and entreated them to use their 
influence to change his intention. One of them returned, and told the 
Shastry what had occurred ; but he still pleaded illness as a reason for non- 
compliance. lleflccting, however, that his refusal to join in the devotions 
of the Temple, after these various messages, might appear strange in the 
eyes of Trimbuckjee, he at length agreed to go. As he passed along, one 
of his attendants heard a man in the crowd ask, ‘‘ Which is the Shastry ?"' 
and another reply, “ He who w'ears the necklace but, not thinking the 
inquiry of any importance, he paid no attention either to the person asking 
the question, or to him who made the answer. The Shastry entered the Temple, 
performed his devotions, and after remaining a few minutes in conversation 
with Trimbuckjee Dainglia, returned towards the house which he occupied. 
He had advanced but a short distance from the 'rem])le, when three men 
came running behind, and as if clearing the road for some person of distinction. 
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calling out, make way ! make way !” Their left hands were folded up 
in cloths, and each of them, in his right hand, bore, what seemed to be a 
twisted cloth, such as appears to be commonly used for striking persons in a 
crowd, to make them stand aside. One of them struck the Shastry a vio- 
lent blow with the cloth, and it was then discovered that he had a sword in 
his hand ; another seized him by the hair, and threw him down ; and, 
whilst in the act of falling, a third ruffian cut him on the head. Three of 
the Shastry’s attendants remained with their master ; but two more assassins 
rushing from the front, the whole of them were wounded and disabled. The 
rest of the Shastry’s friends and followers, who do not appear to have been 
blessed with any large share of personal intrepidity, ran away, leaving him 
in the hands of his murderers. Being thus at liberty to complete their 
bloody work, they mangled the unhappy man in a dreadful manner, and 
then departed; one of them exclaiming, in the Mahratta language, “ We 
have now finished him." Three of the Shastry's people had remained at 
the Temple, in attendance upon an old man, who formed part of his suite. 
As they approached the spot where the murder had been committed, they 
saw five men, with naked swords, running towards the Temple. This 
alarmed them, but not being aware of what had happened, they made 
their way as quietly as possible to the Shastry’s house ; not finding him there, 
they returned to the road, where they discovered his body, cut to pieces. 

The British resident had accompanied the Peishwa to Nassuck, but, under- 
standing that his attendance at Punderpore would not be acceptable, he had, 
on the departure of the devotees for that place, proceeded to Kllora. There 
he learned the horrible events which had marked the devotional expedition of 
the Peishwa, to whom he forthwith communicated his intention of imme- 
diately returning to Poona, calling on him, at the same time, to take mea- 
sures for discovering and bringing to justice the murderers of the Shastry. 
Captain Pottinger, the assistant, who had been left at Poona, was in- 
structed to provide for the safety of the surviving parties connected with the 
Baroda mission ; and in case of necessity, he was to invite them to encamp 
in the neighbourhood of the British residency. 

The demands of Mr. Elphinstone were, however, unheeded; and the 
representations of the Shastry’s follow'ers, of course, met with no better 
success. The day after the murder, .some of the Shastry*s carcoons waited 
on Trimbuckjee, and urged that it behoved him alike, as the friend of the 
deceased and minister of the Peishwa, to institute an active inquiry. He 
received them with great civility, but said that he had no clue to guide him 
in tracing the criminals, and that the Shastry was wrong to venture abroad 
without fifty or a hundred attendants. The carcoons replied, that the 
Shastry considered himself among friends ; that it was not usual to bring many 
people on such occasions; and, with regard to the want of marks by which 
to trace the perpetrators of the crime, they observed, that the assassins wore 
the dress of the Carnatic, and that Trimbuckjee well knew who were the 
Shastry’s enemies. To this the minister replied by an appeal to that power, 
whose agency is so universally recognized in the East. He asked, How 
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could I avert what fate has decreed?’* And, having thus removed the 
transaction beyond the sphere of human responsibility, he consoled the 
Shastry’s followers by assuring them that, now their protector was gone, 
they must depend upon themselves; graciously adding, however, that he 
would do what he could for them. On the following day, the Shnstry’s 
followers obtained permission to return to Poona ; but it was intimated to 
them, that they need not trouble themselves to attend any more, either upon 
Trimbuckjee or the Peishwa. 

Although the remonstrances of the British resident did not produce any 
serious investigation into the circumstances of the murder, they were suffi- 
cient to induce Trimbuckjee and the Peishwa to take extraordinary mea- 
sures for their own safety. Before the murder, indeed, the Peishwa had 
adopted unusal precautions. New troops were raised, additional guards 
were posted round the house of the Peishwa, and, contrary to his usual 
practice, his progress was attended by a large body of armed men. After 
tlie murder, these precautions were redoubled. The Peishwa returned to 
J’oona, but his entry was marked by symptoms of anxiety and fear. His 
approach was not preceded by any notice ; he arrived in a close palanquin, 
and he was not met by any of his chiefs. The day of his arrival was a 
great festival, on which thousands of brahmins were accustomed to attend, 
to receive his alms. He never before failed to be present at the dispensa- 
tion ; but, on this occasion, he did not appear. At night, strong guards 
were posted, not only at the palace, but at the house of Trimbuckjee, Sub- 
sequently, the levies of now troops, and the concentration of military force 
in the vicinity of Poona, continued ; and every movement manifested dis- 
trust and alarm. 

Soon after the Peishwa’s return to Poona, the British resident requested 
an audience ; this, on various pretexts, was evaded. After much difliculty, 
Mr. Elphinstonc succeeded in conveying to the Peishwa a paper, containing 
a direct charge against Trimbuckjee, and demanding his arrest, as well as 
that of Bhugwunt Row and Bundojee,tlie two persons who had so anxiously 
endeavoured to undermine and counteract the labours of Gungadhur 
Shastry. In this paper, tlie resident, after stating the anxiety he had felt 
for an interview, expressed his surprise that no inquiry had been made into 
the circumstances of the Shastry’s assassination. The Peishwa's pride and 
feelings were, however, respected, by averting the onus of neglect and 
guilt from him, and casting it upon those whose duty it was to have 
informed his Highness of the facts ; a duty which, it was assumed, they 
had omitted to perform ; and to this omission was attributed the forbearance 
of his Highness from those measures, which were necessary to uphold the 
character of his government, and which, the resident took for granted, 
were no less conformable to his own inclinations. The Peishwa was 
informed that the public voice had been unanimous in accusing Trimbuckjee 
as the instigator of the crime ; the facts of the murder, and of the minister’s 
conduct after its perpetration, were recapitulated ; the necessity of the 
arrest of .Trimbuckjee> in order that witnesses might not be deterred from 
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coming forward by the terror of his power and, influence, was urged ; and 
the paper terminated by distinctly apprizing the Peishwa, that all commu- 
nication with the British Government must be suspended until its demand 
upon this point should be satisfied. The propriety of this remonstrance, 
and of the tone which it assumed, is unquestionable. An atrociQUs crime 
had been committed, and its victim was the chief minister of a state in 
alliance with the British Government; he had, moreover, entered the 
Peishwa*s dominions at the request of that government, and under the 
shield of its protection and guarantee. This circumstance rendered it 
imperative upon the British authorities to take the most decisive measures to 
secure the detection and punishment of the criminals. It was demanded in 
vindication of the national honour, which would have been tarnished by 
abstinence from the performance of so obvious a duty, or even by delay or 
hesitation in undertaking it. 

The Peishwa now felt, that to preserve appearances, it was necessary to 
do something; but appearance being his only object, he resolved that it 
should be as little as possible. A day or two after the delivery of the 
paper, the resident received a message, assuring him that it had been 
perused with the fullest attention, and that the Peishwa had taken certain 
proceedings in consequence. These steps were, how’^cver, very unsatisfac- 
tory. The two minor agents, Bhugwunt Row and Bundojee, had been 
placed under restraint, but the grand conspirator, Trimbuckjec, remained 
at large, and had actually the custody of his alleged coadjutors in crime ; 
the guards placed over their houses belonging to Trimbuckjee. Further 
evidence was afforded of the insincere and deceptive character of these 
proceedings, by the fact of an interview having taken place between Trim- 
buckjee and Bundojee on the preceding night. I'he charge against Trim- 
buckjee could not be altogether passed over in the l^eishwa s message ; but 
nothing explicit was stated with regard to it; an explanation being pro- 
mised through a certain native agent, whom the minister requested to be 
sent to him. This agent was incapacitated by age and infirmities, and 
another was consequently sent. To him a long message was delivered, 
compounded of professions of attachment to the British Government and 
a denial of the guilt of Trimbuckjee ; the latter being accompanied by an 
offer to arrest him immediately if his guilt were proved (which, while he 
remained at large, was obviously next to impossible) ; and, a promise to 
consider the establishment of the truth of his having sent those invitations to 
the Shastry to come to the Temple with few attendants, as sufficient evi- 
dence of guilt. To this Mr. Elphinstone replied, by repeating that he was 
prepared to make good his charges ; by reiterating his call for the arrest of 
Trimbuckjee; and by warning the Peishwa of the danger in which he placed 
his alliance with the British Government, by a perseverance in the course 
which he had hitherto adopted. 

The grounds of suspicion against Trimbuckjee were, indeed, too strong 
to be passed over. His anxiety for the Shastry’s attendance in the Temple, 
on the night of the murder, and the pains he took to induce his victim to 
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overcome the rcluctence which he felt to leaving his house ; his expressed 
desire that the Sbastry should be accompanied by few attendants, and the 
blame which, after the murder, he cast upon him, for not being provided 
with a greater number ; the impunity of the murderers, in a place sur- 
rounded by the Peishwa’s guards, and the omission of all endeavours to 
trace them, or to ascertain their persons and motives; the fact, especially, of 
no measures being taken to arrest Bhugwunt Row and Bundojee, on whom 
strong suspicion alighted ; these, with many other minor circumstances, 
combined with the profligate character of Trimbuckjee, and his former 
notorious hostility to the Shastry, tended to fix upon the minister, if not 
upon his master, the guilt of the atrocious crime, by which the Peishwa's 
territories had been disgraced and the British Government insulted. The 
suspicion, indeed, extended further and higher; it ascended through the 
s(‘rvant to the sovereign ; but as it was impossible to reach the latter cri- 
minal, without measures of positive hostility, the effect of which might not 
l>e confined to Poona, but might possibly light up the dames of war 
through a large portion of India, it was deemed advisable, on the prin- 
ciples of expediency, to suffer the guilty sovereign to escape the doom he 
merited, and to be content with the surrender of his instrument. The 
Peishwa, however, continued to refuse this act of justice. He required 
the arrest of Trimbuckjee to be preceded by an investigation into the 
cliarges ; a mode of proceeding no where adopted, where the grounds of 
8US])icion are so strong and the imputed crime of so deep a dye ; and one 
wliich he knew must be ineffectual, from the ample means which the minister 
of a despotic sovereign must possess, while he continues in the enjoyment 
of freedom and power, to silence the voices of all who may be disposed 
to accuse him. The arrest of Trimbuckjee was, therefore an indispen- 
sable preliminary to a fair or effectual investigation, and by consenting 
to enter on an enquiry without it, the resident would only have ensured to 
on atrocious criminal the benefit of a public exculpation. 7'he Peishwa 
would not admit this ; he appeared determined to make common cause with 
his favourite, and to stand or fall with him. IVimbuckjcc had not only 
been a supple agent in the political intrigues of the Peishwa, but also 
the active and ready promoter of the licentious and degrading pleasures 
in which a large portion of his life was spent He had been found a useful 
instrument for effecting any purpose, however base or wicked, to which his 
master called him. Nothing disgusted him by its vileness; nothing deterred 
him by its atrocity : whether as the experienced purveyor to sensual indul- 
gence, the adept in intrigue and chicanery, or, lastly, the unscrupulous vil- 
lain, to whom murder was but one among various means of accomplishing 
a dc.sircd end, he could not be spared ; and the Peishwa might moreover 
apprehend danger to himself from the discoveries which hope or fear might 
induce Trimbuckjee to make. The wildest and most dangerous schemes 
were, therefore, sought to secure impunity to the favourite. It was even 
proposed that he should quit Poona, and excite a feigned rebellion, in 
which, wliile osten.sibIy assailing the authority of the Peishwa, he was to 
//^m/.J<?wrw.N.8.VoL.21.No.8J. 2 R 
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receive liis secret support. Insane as wjas this scheme, some prepara- 
tions were made for carrying it into effect. At other times, varibiis 
modes of compromise were offered ; but all these the resident^ with proper 
firmness and a just sense of what was due to his country, rejected. Some 
commotions at Hyderabad inspired the authorities at Poona with gtill greater 
confidence. Subterfuge and compromise then gave way to language and 
conduct approaching to defiance. It was determined that no concession 
should be made to the representations of the British resident; that Trim- 
buckjee should remain at liberty, at court, and in office ; and that all 
demands for his punishment should be resisted. The tone assumed was 
that of menace and hostility, and the proceedings of the court corresponded 
with its language. The resident had some time previously remonstrated 
against the concentration of the troops at Poona ; but the sole effect was to 
remove the rendezvous to twenty or twenty-five miles from the city. Re- 
cruiting still went on, and the assemblage of troops, combined with the 
altered tone of the Durbar, at length rendered it necessary for tlie 
resident to take corresponding measures. The sanction of the Governor- 
general to the course to which his own conviction led, enabled him to 
pursue it with the greater confidence. On the 4th of September, be once 
more warned the Peishwa of the precipice on which he stood, and, pointing 
out the inevitable consequences of the continuance of his blind protection 
of his guilty minister, assured him that the British Government would not 
desist from demanding his surrender. The firm and decisive conduct of 
the resident diffused some alarm among those opposed to him. A long con- 
sultation ensued between the Peishwa and some of his powerful followers, 
and the result was communicated in a message to Mr. Elphinstonc. The 
proposal which emanated from the deliberations of this conclave was, that 
Trimbuckjee should be imprisoned on certain conditions. The number of 
these conditions was three : — the British Government was not to demand 
the capital punishment of Trimbuckjee, nor his surrender to its own officers, 
nor any further enquiry into the transaction. In the meantime, Trimbuckjee, 
after an interview with the Peishwa, .said to be of a very friendly character, 
was sent off to Wassuntghur, a hill-fort near Sattarah. The conditions 
attempted to be forced on the resident were of course rejected, and an 
unqualified surrender of Trimbuckjee to the British Government insisted 
on ; but a private intimation was conveyed to the acting minister of the 
Peishwa that, after the prisoner was in British custody, no further enquiry 
would take place. The propriety of this promise seems open to question. 
It had the appearance of a relaxation in the terms which the British resi- 
sident had laid down, and to which he professed tenaciously to adhere. If 
the British Government, satisfied with the posssession of the person of 
Trimbuckjee, was willing to forego inquiry, it could scarcely be prudent to 
bind itself to this course by a promise. The dread of such an enquiry 
might have hud a salutary effect upon the councils and conduct of the 
Peishwa, if it were lawful in such a case to abstain from following out the 
demands of justice ; but it may be doubted whether it was cither right or expe- 
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flieut to suffer so atrocious a criminal to escape with no severer punishment 
than personal restraint. The fear of inculpating the Peishwa, whom it was 
thought advisable to excuse, might be one motive for refraining from 
enquiry ; but it is not likely that any very decisive marks of guilt would 
have been* affixed to the person of a powerful prince, and, at all events, 
the common rule, which exempts sovereigns from personal responsibility, 
but punishes their agents and instruments, might have been his protection. 
The Guicowar prince, too, had, under the circumstances, an undoubted 
right to expect enquiry, and, on conviction, the severest punishment of the 
criminal. Public justice and public decency urged the same demands. If 
Trimbuckjec was innocent, he ought not to have been condemned to per- 
petual confinement; he ought not to have been subjected to restraint for any 
longer period than was necessary to establish the fact of his innocence. On 
the other hand, if he were guilty, he had no claim to escape the fearful 
sentence which heaven, and natural feeling, and human law, have alike 
passed upon the shedder of innocent blood. Such a compromise bore the 
character of a sacrifice of right to expediency — the expediency itself being 
doubtful. 

Passing over this error, the conduct of the resident was most firm and 
judicious. He continued to enforce the claims of the British Government to 
the custody of Trimbuckjec, and the fears of the Peishwa at length yielded 
what the sense of justice would never have extorted from him. The prisoner 
was removed from Wassuntghur to Poona, and there delivered over to a 
detachment of British troops ; from thence he was conducted to Bombay 
with Bhugwunt Row and Bundojee, who were to be given up to the 
Guicowar government. On his arrival, Trimbuckjec was placed in strict 
confinement in the Fort of Tannah. 

At Baroda, the intelligence of the murder of the Shastry .excited asto- 
nishment and dismay. It was communicated by the Government of Bombay 
to the British resident, and by him imparted to Futteh Sing. The effect 
upon the prince was petrihe ; he appeared for some moments unconscious of 
what ho had heard, and then burst into denunciations of the treachery of 
the Peishwa, whom he accused of participation in the crime. Captain 
Carnac endeavoured to calm the irritation of his feelings, by representing 
the impossibility of then ascertaining how the catastrophe had been occa- 
sioned, and assuring him of the determination of the British Government 
to institute full enquiry. But these points were urged with little effect, the 
prince remaining under the influence of the most violent passion, and con- 
juring the resident to interpose no objection to his attacking the Peishwa’s 
authority in Ahmcdabad, and expelling him from that district. ^ On the fol- 
lowing day, his rage seemed in some degree to have given way to depres- 
sion ; a result assisted by his having during the interval abstained from food. 
He still, however, breathed revenge against the Peishwa, and asserted that 
potliing less than the concession by th^t sovereign of all the points in dispute 
could be accepted as satisfaction by, him — the surrender of all the perpetra- 
tors of the crime, including Trimbuckjec Dainglia, he alleged, would be 
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insufficient, as if the disputes still remained open, the Peishwa would have 
the benefit of the murder, the Guicowar state being deprived of its most 
able and intelligent negociator. Nothing, he said, could ever repair 
the loss which he had sustained by the murder of the Shastry. He 
considered him as the guardian of his welfare, the guide of his conduct, 
and the best and most faithful servant his Government ever possessed, and 
he pathetically lamented that he had now no better means of testifying his 
regard for the Shastry, than by appointing his eldest son to the situation held 
by his father under the Guicowar government. To divert the prince from 
unwise and dangerous acts of violence and aggression, was a task of no 
small delicacy and difficulty ; but it was one to which the talents of the 
resident were fully equal, and he acquitted himself with great address and 
in a manner perfectly satisfactory to the Government which he represented. 
On one point, there was happily an entire concurrence of opinion and 
feeling between the Guicowar prince and the resident. They both enter- 
tained the warmest sense of the deceased Shastry's merits, and felt the 
deepest regret for his loss. 

The intentions of the Guicowar prince, with regard to the Shastry's son, 
were announced by himself in a letter of condolence addressed to the object 
of his favour, and on the arrival of the youjig man at Baroda, the prince 
solemnly invested him in the office, with many marks of respect and affection. 

The murder of Gungadhur Shastry and its attendant circumstances have 
been related somewhat in detail, because the crime was not an isolated act 
of villainy, atrocious in its character, but unimportant in its effects ; on the 
contrary, it was the source and origin of some of the greatest political 
changes which the modern history of India presents to notice, the relation 
of which is reserved for a future occasion ; and it will then appear that the 
perfidious conduct of the Peishwa was the opening of the fountains of strife 
and bitterness, the w'aters of which flowed forth in a deluge of ruin over his 
own dominions and those of his associates. 

The art of government, as practiced in the native states of the East, 
consists of little more than a series of efforts to compass selfish schemes 
of aggrandizement, and to evade the satisfaction of just claims — intrigue 
and artifice for the most part furnishing the means, varied, however, when 
deemed necessary, by acts of open violence. No native rulers ever ap- 
pear to esteem the fulfilment of their contracts a thing even to be thought 
of, except as a reluctant concession to stern necessity ; obligations are an- 
nulled, by those who have consented to incur them, with a levity altogether 
astonishing to those accustomed only to European modes of thought. The 
limits of power are regarded as the limits alike of demand and of retention. 
Nowhere is more universally prevalent that standard of morality, as con- 
venient as it is venerable, which declares — 

** Tliat they should take who liave the power. 

And they should keep who can.” 

Whatever is coveted, is taken, if the means of capture be sufficient ; what- 
ever is possessed, is parted with only to superior force or superior cunning ; 
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and it seems a recognized principle, that contracts are to be obser\’ed just 
so long as the observance is convenient. The family of Gungadbur Shastry 
were destined to afford an exemplification of this, as well as of the evanescent 
character of courtly gratitude. 

In consideration of the services of Gungadhur Shastry, — services recog- 
nized alike by British and native testimony, — a Nemnook^ or provision, was 
made for his family, to the amount of lls. 60,000 annually. This was the 
act of the durbar of Baroda, and it was successively approved by the British 
resident, by the Bombay Government, and by the authorities at home. It 
was beyond all doubt that the Company’s Government intended to guarantee 
this allowance ; but, from some cause, this intention was not ratified by 
any formal instrument, and the opportunity this afforded of evading an 
cMigagcment was too tempting for native cupidity to resist. Next to the 
almost invariable accompaniment of bad faith, one of the most character- 
istic distinctions of a native government is the prevalence of pecuniary 
embarrassment. This mark of caste was possessed by the Guicowar state, 
and in seeking not unwisely to reduce its expenditure, it occurred to those 
on whom the work of rctrcnchnient devolved, that the allowances to the 
family of Gungadhur Shastry would bear the operation of paring down. 
That useful and valued servant of the state had been dead several years, 
and tlic memory of his services was, it appears, rapidly following him. 
Another prince had succeeded ; retrenchment was called for, and a portion 
of the Nemnook of the Sliastr\’s family was withdrawn, for such alleged 
reasons as men always have at hand, for justifying that course to which their 
wishes incline. It was [iretended that the Guicowar slate was not bound to 
pay anything beyond what its rulers might deem due to the merits of the 
claimants; that the British Government had not guaranteed the payment; 
and, further, that the sons of the Shastry had been guilty of acts wdiich 
incurred the just displeasure of their sovereign. The charges upon which 
the latter allegatiomvas founded were altogether frivolous; and the intention 
of both the British and the Guicowar government was too well known to 
enable the other grounds of defence to be successfully maintained. The 
aggrieved parties appealed to the justice of the Bombay Government, and 
its opinion was expressed in their favour. The deductions were, however, 
still persisted in, and the arrears at length amounted to a large sum. The 
Earl of Clare, while at the head of the Bombay Government, interfered, 
with that straightfonvardness and decision which marked his public character, 
but his interference was met by the Guicowar with Oriental obstinacy. 
This state of things could not be sutfered to continue without a compromise 
of the national character, and it is understood that it has been, at length, 
determined imperatively to demand both the payment of the arrears, and the 
punctual discharge, in future, of the full amount of the stipulated Nemnook. 
I'his arrangement the Bombay Government will have the means of en- 
forcing, in consequence of their collecting certain tributes on account of 
the Guicowar, 
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FLOWERS FOR POETS’ GRAVES. 

No. IL 

Homsr. 

And still thou flowest on f O mighty sea ! 

That erst thy waves of ruin rolled 
0*cr the Assyrian fanes of gold, 

Beating down tower and temple, like a tree 
Rent by the wind, — thy melancholy roar. 

Like the dread thunder of the Titans* feet, 

Arming *gainst heaven, througli each desolate street 
Of Carthage rushes on the affrighted ear ! 

Awake, proud Princes of a hundred Thrones ; 

Rise from among the mouldering stones, 
l^onls of the spear ! 

Hushed is the triumph of the Grecian Hymn ; 

Thy shield, Emathiaii Conr|ueror, is dim, — 

Thy sword, which on the Indian rivers flashed. 
Where are the thousand -plumed cars, that dashed 
Along the Hundred* Gated City?* She, 

Pindarus ! lives alone in thee, 

Embalmed in immortality ! 

So sweep Time’s tempesUwings, with ruthless power 
Whilst thou, within thy crystal tower, 

Mighty Magician ! dost abide, 

Pouring upon the impetuous tide 
Of years thy mild unclouded light. 

Until the Sea of Time grows bright 
Beneatli thy shadow ; while iiphuiied 
The waves against thy Portals beat. 

Then break in harmless thunder at thy feet— 

Star ! that illuminates the world ! 

Now through thy brazen trum]>et swept 
Tlie cry of battle, and the sound 
Of thousand footsteps shook the ground. 

Waking the bloody Sword that slept ! 

And now Apollo flames along 
Thy swelling verse, and lo 1 before 
His chariot’s living wheels, the roar 
Melts of the tumultuous throng. 

Like billows on the shore 1 

'9^oet of the World ! each Muse 

Hath pitched her radiant tent before thee. 

Crowning thee with tU’unnumbcred hues. 

Which blossom *neath Elysian dews ; 

Strewing their brightest garlands o’er thee. 

E’en on the raging battle-storm 
The Bow of thy rich Fancy streams ; 

. And Cytherea’s beauteous form 
Through the ambrosial twilight gleams. 

Oft, when awhile, from this sad life. 

Fain would tlie weary heart be free, 

Foigetful of each care and strife. 

Sweet traveller ! we sail with thee 
• Thebes- 
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Into tliat placid golden sea. 

Where Joy and Beauty ever smile 
Upon Chly^so’s sunny Isle.* 

As one who, in a foreign lanil, 

With glistening eyes of wonder sees 
Visions of splendour through the trees, 

While all the ground, alive with light, 

Teems shadowed to his dazzled sight, 

With feet of Sunshine Spirits, there 
Breathing their flutes upon the scented air — 

So I, conducted by thy hand, 

Into enchanted homes have strayed. 

And, floating o’er the rivers old, 

Sat ’aeath the Hesperian Tree of Gold ! 

Chaucer. 

Such was old Chaucer ; such the placid mien 
Of him who first with harmony informed 
Tile language of our fathers. Here he dwelt 
For many a cheerful day. These ancient walls 
Have often heanl him, while his legends blithe 
He sang of love or knighthood, on the wiles 
'Of homely life, through each estate and age. 

The fashions and the follies of the world. 

With cunning hand portraying. 

Inscription for a statue of Chaucer at Woodstock, by Akenside. 

Still the, thoughtful student sees, 

Fair Woodstock ! through thy boworing trees, 

Shooting its orient light afar, 

The horizon’s kindling gloom along, 

The dawning of our Morning Star, 

The Homer of our song ! 

’Twas thine in deathless hues to trace 
The varying thouglits that ever chase 
Each other o’er tiie Muse’s face ; 

Whetlier, with spring-time bloom and glee, 

To ])aint the cheek of Emmilie ;f 
Or shake upon the startled sight 
The War- God’s Banner of Af&iglit, 

Fold upon flashing fold of light 
But not alone from Britisli bower, 

The Muse to thee brought precious dower ; 

And Milton’s heart leapt to behold 
* The story of Cambuscan bold.’ | 

* The Odyssey. 

t Emilie that fairer was to sene 
Than is the lillicupon the stalke grene, 

And fresher than the May with flower’s iicwe. 

For with the rosy colour struf her hewc. Tlie Knight 

X Milton, wishing to charactcriso Chaucer, calls— 

Up him who left half told 
A story of Cambuscan bold. 

This stoty is interesting enough to admit of a lengthened note. It is an amalgamation, says his latest 
biographer, of Oriental and Gothic fiction, and possesses all the wild fabling and interest of an Arabian 
tale. The opening Is peculiarly striking. Cambuscan, the king of Tartary, is represented as cele* 
brating his birthday with his nobles in his palace at Sarra, when, in the height of their hilarity, they 
are panic-struck by the entrance of a most unexpected guest ; 

While that the king sate thus in his noblay, 

Hcrkening his minstreils. their thlngis play, 

Before him at his bord delicously 
. In at the halle dorc, ful suddehnly, 


There 
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O Well of English Undefiled! 

For ever be thy waters clear. 

And her bright face, who on thee smiled. 

For ever shine reflected here ! 

Sir William Jones. 

0 gentle poet! to thy tomb 
The pilgrim Memory often creeps. 

When Moonlight charms tlie forest gloom, 

And sits beside thy bed and weeps. 

1 cannot choose but love thy lyre. 

Though touched by no Pindaric fire. 

For thou hast led me to the bowers, 

Where dreaming on her bed of flowers. 

Soothed by the silvery fountains* pliiy« 

The Eastern Muse with honeyed lay 
Shuts the “ dewy eyes of Day.” 

At thy soft call she lifts her veil : 

Oh, call that rich cheek “ fair, not pale 
Darting from her eyes of night. 

Arrowy gleams of golden light. 

How often in the summer weatlier, 

When Peace and Beauty ^valk together, 

By verdant paths and sylvan springs, 

Hiding upon the emerald wings 
Of his resplendent bird, the Child* 

Of Maya on my eyes hatli shed 
Ambrosial light, so sweet and mild^ 

My spirit, by the charm beguiled. 

Into the green Elysum fled. 

While Chitraratha’s painted car 
Gleams faintly, like an April star. 

And like a moon-beam, through the Champar shades, 

The wliite feet of Apsara fades.t 

There came a knight upon a steede of brass ; 

And in his hande a brode mirrour of glass ; 

Uiion his thombe he had of gold a ring. 

And by his side a naked sword hanging, 

And up he rideth to the hie bord ; 

In at the hallc ne was there s)M>kc a word, 

Formarveile of this knight him to behold. 

The horse, the mirror, the ring, and the sword, were gifts to Cambuscan from the king of Araby and 
Ind: the first, on touching a secret spring, would convey its rider in twenty- four hours to the remotest 
part of the Globe ; the second had the power of depicting upon its surface aiiyitrcason which threatened 
the person or kingdom of Cambuscan ; the third could not only pierce armour, vaunted as iiniicne- 
trable, but likewise heal the very wound it had inflicted; while the fourth, destined for (\'inace, the 
daughter of Cambuscan, endowed her during the time she wore it with a knowledge of tlic virtues of 
plants, and the language of birds. 

* O thou, for ages bom, yet young. 

For ages may thy Bramin’s lay be sung ! 

And when thy lory spreads his emerald wings. 

To waft thee high above the towers of kings. 

Whilst o'er thy throne, the moon's pale light 
Pours her soft radiance through the night. 

And to each floating cloud discovers 
The haunts of blest, or Joyless lovers. 

Thy mildest influence to thy bard impart. 

To warm, but not consume, his heart. 


t Hymn to Indra. 


Hymn to Cnnuho. 
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Upon thy tuneful verse ore strung 
Sweet thoughts of love, that never die, 

Pearls from the Orient seas, and thou 
The Silken String on which tliey lie.* 

Ckashaw. 

Ah, sooner may 
This hand forget the mastery 
Of music's dainty touch, than I 
The music of thy memory. 

Poet and Saint I thy sky was dark, 

And sad thy lonely pathway here ; 

But thy glad fancy, like tlic lark, 

Still poured its music on the ear. 

From its own heaven, ever clear ! 

And thou wast happy, for thy strain 
Could breathe a slumber upon pain, 

Singing thy tears asleep, f till sorrow 
Smiled at the dawning of the morrow : , 

Poet and Saint ! alas, not long 
To stray by Sion’s Brook was thine ; 

Yet Time hath never dealt thee wrong, 

Nor brushed the sweet bloom from thy line ; 

Thou hast a home in every song. 

In every Christian's heart— .a shrine ! 

/Esciitlus, Sofiiocles, Euripides. 

Warrior- Poet I at thy name, 

Come flashing o'er the lurid gloom 
The crimson spear, the tossing plume; 

The flame-eyed war-horse rushes by, 

Dashing the gore-drops from his mane ; 

The air is all on Are with spears. 

Burning against the setting sun 
That blazed upon thee. Marathon ! 

And still there ringeth in our cars 
The anguish of the Persian Lord, 

With garments rent and piercing moan, 

Upleaping from his silver throne, 

Flying before the Grecian 8word ! 

Come once more with Lyre and Shield 
Come from the stormy battle-field ; 

Come from the blood-empurpled waves 
Of Salamis,— the Persian Graves— 

Thou, whom Bacchus— draught divine 1— 

Cheered with his tumultuous wine ;§ 

• See Carlyle's Speciinens of Arabian Poetry. 

t This beautiful image is borrowed ftom one of Crashaw's hymns, descriptive of the infant Saviour 
She sings thy tears asleep, and dips 
Her kisses In thy weeping eye t 
She spreads the red leaves of thy lips. 

That in their buds yet blushi^ lie. 

t ^chyius fought with great valour and distinction both at Marathon and Salamis : see his picture 
of the alarmed despot of the East, in his noble drama, the Pstmc ; and the inspiring account of the 
victory at Salamis, which, like the old ballads mentiimed by Sir Philip Sidney, stirs the soul like the 
sound of a trumpet. The throne of Xerxes is supposed by Mr. Wordsworth to have been placed on the 
southern side of the hill now called Kfgwrssre^ys, andformerly Agaleoa. 

§ Alluding to the legendary appearance of Bacchus to the youthful poet. 
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While Mars, all beaming froi^ the fight, 

Glowed resplendent on thy right. 

Darkly thy surging fancy Hows, 

But sometimes from its waves arose 
Beauty, witli celestial ray,* 

Breathing the troubled storm away ; 

TiU, by her pleasant voice liegiiiled, 

The ravcn>plumcs of darkness smiled. 

And Horror slumbered, like a child. 

Upon the breast of Peace. 

The breath of violets, and the tune 
Of that sweet bird, who loves the trees, 
llrightened beneath a summer moon. 

Come wafted with thee— So))hoclcs ! f 
The poet's lovely Graces three. 

Beauty, Fancy, Melody, 

All, sweet%ard, belonged to thee ! 

The Muses’ Garden roaming through. 

Glistening with Castaliaii dew. 

Thy sweet lip drank of every tree, 

Every flower — Attic Bee ! 

Ne’er be the springs of son*ow dried 
III him who walked by Pity’s side ; 

Painting upon the breathing page 
The lineaments of cveiy age ;f 
The faithful friend, the weeping inothci'> 

'I’lie sister watching by her brother. 

Gilding that storm of mental strife 
With the mild (diarities of life. 

Dearest of Nurses ! when I see 
Tliine arm beneath the IVIourner's head, 

A blessed vision comes to me 
Of one for ever round my bed, 

W’hen slumber from ray pillow fled. 

Taking the liitter thorn from pain. 

Until the heavy eyelid closed again! 

* I particularly allude to the portrait of Helen, in the Agnnu^mnun: like Dante, Chaucer, Shake 
spear e, and Milton, ifSschylus abounds in rich epithets: his compound words arc often untranslateablc 
into English ; such as the t^airos (aikos and io^vrtvetxTos t'TtfAaivireu. The tender - 

ness of his fJt-aX&eixoit efJLfji,uruv <* the tender dart of the eyes,” reminds the reader of Milton’s 

vermeiMinctured lip,” and ''tresses like the mom.” Shelley, in some parts of his Vrimetheus, 
furnishes the English reader with a powerful idea of the extravagant sublimity and recklessness ol 
^Eschylus, whose element, as Schlegel happily expresses it, was Terror, and whoiseverhohlingup the 
head of Medusa to the astonished spectators, or suspending Fate over the heads of mortals In all its 
gloomy majesty. As the natural result of this Titan-striving, he endeavours to swell his language Into an 
amplitude corresponding with the stature ami passions of his characters. The noble lines of Crashaw, 
in his translation from Strada, are not inapplicable to his genius 
Which does proudly rise. 

Heaved on the surges of swull’n rhapsodies, 
t Referring to hi^ birth-place, so beautifully described in the (Kdiput, 

t Euripides, in the Hecuba and Orestes,— where the watchfulness of Electra over her phrenzied brothe* 
is portrayed with such cutting pathos. 
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STEAM-COMMUNICATION WITH INDIA. 

To THE Editor. 

Sir:— Having read with some attention the paper in your October number, 
on “ Steam-Communication with India,” I was unable to peruse the animad- 
versions upon it, in your last, without surprise. Having no interest in the 
matter but that resulting from a love of truth and justice, I cannot but lament 
that your correspondent, B., should have departed from his own excellent 
principle, of adhering “ to facts.” 

I shall not discuss the question of expense. Whatever the probable charge 
may be, it must be obvious that the East-India Company, and its vast resources, 
must possess the power of effecting the communication quite as cheaply as, and 
far better than, any private individuals. But as your second correspondent has 
asserted, that the comparisons drawn by the first arc not borne out by facts, 
and has, on that ground, claimed a space in your pages to ** disrobe them, and 
invest them in the more approjiriate garb of 1‘ruth,” I must beg the same 
liberty, in order to shew that, if this were his object, he has entirely failed ; 
for, so far from arraying the comparisons of his opponent in the simple and 
graceful attire of Truth, according to his promise, he has stripped them of this 
dress, which they actually wore on their first appearance in public, and has 
disfigured their fair proportions by a very ugly and unbecoming disguise, spun, 
wove, dyed, and fabricated, from the thread to the perfect garment, by mi.s- 
representation. 

Adverting to the statement in the first paper, that, “ the London Associa- 
tion, besides their XO'5,000 per annum, claim, as an additional source of 
remuneration, the postage of letters, which the Calcutta plan left in the hands 
of Government,” your correspondent, B., a.sks, with some appearance of 
triumph, “ Did it so ?” and he then proceeds to shew that, the Calcutta mer- 
chants, besides the sum of three lacs — three lacs — per annum ! claimed also 
the postage of letters. 

Now, would not an}' one who read the letter of B., without knowing any- 
thing of the communication that gave ri.se to it, conclude that the plan quoted, 
which required three lacs per annum and the postaoe, was the identical 
plan of which your correspondent C, was treating, when he made the assertion 
complained of, and that, consequently, it was made either in error or in fraud ? 
But how stands the fact? Two plans of the Calcutta merchants are referred to 
by yoMY first correspondent,— one demanding five lacs per annum — not three 
— but relinquishing the postage ; —the other claiming three lac.s per annum, 
with the postage. Not only arc the two plans, in the first communication, 
kept very clearly distinct, but the di-stinction is prominently brought out to 
notice. The writer, after adverting to the first (five lacs annually, without 
postage), adverts to the difficulties which stood in the way of comparing it with 
the project started in London, and more especially to that arising from the 
claim to postage, made by one party and renounced by the other. But he 
adds, that a part of the difficulty is removed — how ? — by the fact of another 
plan having been entertained hy the Calcutta merchants, viz, that hy which 
they would have received only three lacs per annum, instead of five ; but, 
as a compensation for this deduction, would have been entitled to the postage. 
Your correspondent, B., says, the Calcutta projectors asked to have the postage 
in addition to three lacs per annum — and ifour correspondent C. has said the 
same. But the latter has said also, — and he has said truly,— that, in considc- 
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ration of receiving five lacs, the same parties were willing to forego the 
postage. Upon this your correspondent, B., comes, and applies to one scheme 
what was distinctly affirmed of another. Such a mode of quotation partakes 
of the school of that worthy gentleman, who undertook to justify suicide by a 
quotation from the sacred volume. He was unable to find any single passage 
that would answer his purpose, but, being an ingenious person, he efiected 
what he wished by joining two passages together “Saul took a sword and 
fell upon it ” — “ Go thou and do likewise.” 

In the case of ^our correspondent, B., I am unwilling to attribute the use 
of this garbling process to dishonesty ; I am compelled, therefore, to ascribe 
it to the most utter carelessness, for this is the only assignable cause which the 
rejection of that first-named leaves me. Its applicability is confirmed by 
another passage in the letter which has occasioned mine. B. is very indignant 
at the assertion, that the London merchants “ have fixed no limit to their 
demand upon the public purse.” In refutation of this, he extracts the follow- 
ing from their Letter to the Lords of the Treasury, July 15:— 

“ At the same time, as the object of the Committee, in urging forward this 
measure, is more directed to the public good than with any view of private 
emolument, it would be a subject of sincere gratification to the Committee if, 
in the prosecution of the undertaking, they were enabled by a favourable result 
to diminish the degree of support at present solicited of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment.” 

Well— what then ? “ Read the fact,” says B. — I have read it, and, the 
operation performed, 1 ask, have the London merchants fixed any limit to 
their demand upon the public purse? “ It would be a matter of sincere grati- 
fication to them ” — that is all — the period of their enjoying this gratification 
is not even hinted at — and what is it that would thus gratify them ? — the 
ceasing altogether to handle the public money ? Nothing so romantic is con- 
templated — the gratification thirsted for, is the ability to “ diminish the degree 
of support at present solicited of his Majesty’s Government ” — not to decline 
it altogether. 

I am satisfied to conclude in the words of B. : — “ The foregoing, I trust, is 
quite sufficient to shew the weight and force to be attributed to your Corres- 
pondent’s arguments.” If I may be permitted to add another word, I would 
return upon him his own good advice to C., to discuss the matter in a 
** generous tone,” and to adhere “ strictly to facts.” 

A Bystandeb. 


To THE Euitob. 

Sir : Judging by the liberality with which you have, of late, opened your 
columns to discussions on the question of steam-communication with India, 
that you hold it to be one of no ordinary importance, I am emboldened to 
solicit insertion for a few remarks on the subject. 

For several years past, the question has been one of growing interest, and 
while it is admitted that much ability has been displayed in opposition to, as 
well as in defence of, the measure, it is equally clear that no little ingenuity has 
been employed in magnifying - the difficulties in which its accomplishment is 
said to be involved. 

The subject would appear to be divided into two heads : first, the importance 
of the measure, and secondly, its practicability; the latter involving two other 
points, namely, the expense and choice of route. 

On the importance of a rapid communication between England and India, 
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whether as regards the government and commerce of both countries, or the 
interests of civilization and science, it is difficult to imagine a difference of 
opinion ; but as it better becomes an anonymous writer to quote authorities 
than^o promulgate his own theories, 1 will advert to a few facts, which appear 
to be conclusive on the subject. 

So strong was the conviction of the necessity of the measure, in India, that 
appeals were made from all parts of that vast territory to the British Government 
and to the East-lndia Company in its behalf; while, as earnest of the intensity 
with which its being carried into effect was desired both by Europeans and 
natives, subscriptions were entered into, and even at a period of unprece- 
dented financial depression, no less a sum than ^30,000 was raised for the 
promotion of the object. 

The memorial from India to the Board of Directors stated, that ‘‘it was im- 
possible adequately to convey to the Honourable Court the intensity of the 
feeling which pervades the whole Indian community, on the subject of steam- 
communication between India and Great Britain.” 

Lord William Bcntinck, the Governor-General of India, gave his warm sup- 
port to the measure, regarding which he observes, in a document on the sub- 
ject, “ The Steam-Committee are amply borne out, according to my firmest 
conviction, in their resolution, that this project opens vast and incalculable 
benefits to our country and to mankind.” Further testimony to the importance 
of the measure is thus given by his lordship, on his quitting India : — “ I have 
been a zealous supporter of the cause of steam-communication with Europe, 
from the strongest conviction, confirmed by every day’s further reflection, of 
its vast importance to innumerable interests, both national and commercial. I 
cannot command the opportunity of forwarding its future success ; but if within 
my reach, you may dei)end on iny most earnest efforts to promote its progress, 
and to obtain for India an advantage so great in all its direct and indirect con- 
sequences, that in my opinion it would be cheaply bought at any price.” 

I will conclude this section of my subject, by quoting the following resolution, 
which a consideration of the incalculable advantages of the project to the home 
mercantile interests has elicited from establishments connected with India in 
London, Dublin, Leith, Glasgow, Paisley, Bristol, Liverpool, and Manchester : 
“ That, if a regular and speedy communication by steam-vessels between this 
country and India, via the Red Sea, were establi.shed, it would tend materially 
to promote the commercial interests of both countries, and be in various other 
respects productive of national advantages.” 

The practicability of the measure has been already sufficiently testified, and I 
will therefore proceed to the subject of expense, upon which in fact roost of 
the objections urged against the measure have been based. 

Ill the year 1834, a Special Committee of the House of Commons was ap- 
pointed, for the consideration of the subject of steam -communication with 
India; when it was stated that, to carry into effect the navigation by steam of 
the Red Sea, in order to establish a communication between Bombay and 
Suez, would, if left to the government in India, cost ^200,000 per annum, 
while receipts to the amount of not more than one-fourth of that sum could 
be anticipated. Again, in the Appendix to the same report* it is stated, that 
it cannot be advisable for the East-lndia Company to undertake the steam- 
navigation of the Red Sea, without being prepared to incur a net charge of 
^100,000 per annum for despatebes^every two months, and of course more in 
proportion for despatches at shorter intervals. 

This discouraging view of the question was, however, met by evidence of a 
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different character, and the Committee, afttr a long and patient investigation 
of the subject and its bearings, finally gave it as their opinion, that a regular 
and expeditious communication with India, by means of steam-vessels, is an 
object of great importance both to Great Britain and to India, and aecom- 
mended its immediate adoption ; as it appeared, from evidence before the 
Committee, that by proper arrangements, the expense hitherto incurred might 
be materially reduced. 

The estimate of expense thus alluded to, as susceptible of material reduction, 
was made by the East-India Company, and was based upon the cost of the 
Hugh Lindsay steamer, upon which many of the opponents of the measure take 
their stand. This vessel, however, could be no criterion on which to arrive at 
a conclusion on the subject, inasmuch as she was altogether unfit for the ser- 
vice of a packet, as appears by the evidence of Captain Wilson, her com- 
mander. 

The Hugh Lindsay was, in fact, built to carry days’ coal, and was intended 
to act as an armed steamer, and, even for that purpose, it would seem from 
Captain Wilson’s statement, she was unfit, inasmuch us she was calculated to 
hold so small a supply of coal, while the consumption of her disproportionately 
large engine was enormous. When it was resolved that she should attempt 
the voyage to Sue/., it became necessary to put on beard double the quantity 
of coals she was built to carry. Again, with reference to the mode of sup- 
plying the coal adopted by the East-India Company, Captain Wilson says, “It 
is scarcely necessary to observe, this affords no criterion for what the actual 
cost of coal at the depots might be, under proper arrangements.” 

While, however, the East-lndia Company, with the enormous, although as 
has been shewn unnecessary, expenditure, in the instance of the Hugh l.indsay^ 
before their eyes, have not considered themselves justified in extending the 
obvious and acknowledged advantages of steam-communication to their Indian 
possessions ; it must be mutter of congratulation to them, as well as to the 
government and the public at large, that the hitherto formidable obstacle of 
expense is in a fair w'ay of being removed. An association of influential mer- 
chants and other individuals, connected with India, deeply impressed with a 
sense of the importance and advantages of communication with India by steam, 
have submitted to Uis Majesty’s Government and to the East-lndia Company 
a plan manifestly favourable to the interests of both. The East-India Com- 
pany, for instance, will, by the proposed arrangements, benefit to the extent of 
having their despatches conveyed monthly between England and India, for 
.£^5,000 per annum, being but an eighth part of the sum estimated by the 
Directors as necessary to the maintenance of sicam-communication over 
half the distance, namely, the portion which lies between Suez and Bombay. 
His Majesty’s Government, on the other hand, will derive from the pro- 
posed plan the incalculable advantage of having their mails conveyed through 
the Mediterranean, with a monthly communication to India, for little more 
than one-half the sum which the transmission of their mails is said to cost the 
public at present. The plan has already received the cordial support of a large 
proportion of the principal mercantile houses in London connected with India, 
and from the zeal with which the cau.se has been espoused, no doubt whatever 
is entertained of the requisite capital being forthcoming. 

Of the routes which have been proposed, in opposition to that by the Red 
Sea, one is by the Cape of Good Hope, and the other is by the Mediterranean, 
the river Euphrates, and the Persian Gulf. Upon this subject, I will refer to 
one or two facts which, to m.y views, are conclusive. 
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In 1825, a voyage by the Cape of Good Hope to India, performed by the 
Enterprise steamer, occupied 113 Hays and 17 hours, of which time she was 
10 days and 15 hours at the coal depots. It is maintained that the voyage 
may be performed in less time, which* is not denied : it is sufficient for iny case, 
that the route by the Cape is between 13,000 and 14,000 miles, while that by 
the Red Sea is less than 6,000, with the immense advantage of stations along 
the whole line, at intervals, in no instance exceeding 1,100 miles (that from 
England to Gibraltar being the longest), and with a clear channel for a first-rate 
man-of-war from England to Alexandria, and from Suez to Bombay. 

The Mediterranean packets, on an average of seven years, are fourteen days 
running between Falmouth and Malta, a distance of 2,200 miles, less than a 
sixth of the voyage to India by the Cape of Good Hope. Thus, admitting the 
latter route to have all the advantages of that by the Red Sea (and it cannot 
possess greater), eighty-four days would be the shortest time in which it could 
be accomplished. 

There is reason to believe that much of the opposition which has been made 
to the Red Sea route is founded on an opinion that it would be prejudicial to 
the shipping interests. Now, nothing can be more erroneous than such a 
notion ; for, while a regular and quick communication with the East must 
necessarily leiid to an extension of commerce, the conveyance of merchan- 
dize must still be by the ordinary route of the Cape. On this point I would 
beg to ({note the words of the Commander of the I/i/g/t Lindsat/, whose expe- 
rience and knowledge of eastern commerce give weight and value to his 
opinion. Captain Wilson says, “ It has been said, the shipping interests are 
averse to the establishment of the steam-communication ; yet it does not 
appear how it cun be prejudicial to them. The conveyance of merchandize 
must still continue round the Cape.” 

Further, with regard to the Cape route, I will add the reply of Captain 
Johnston, of the Enterprise^ to a (picstion propounded by a Committee of the 
House of Commons, as to the number of days which a voyage to India, via the 
Cape, would occu|jy. “ I believe,” says the Captain, “ not less than eighty 
days.” That will rc(|uire an average of more than seven miles an hour, exclu- 
sive of all stoppages for coals, or cleaning the flues, &c. 

The remaining route to be considered is that by the Euphrates. The idea 
of its ever becoming available, as a channel of communication with India, has, 

1 believe, now been abandoned even by its once sanguine advocates ; while the 
reasonings of those by whom the eligibility of that route is still supported, are 
of the most partial character. 

The principal argument advanced in its favour, was its superior economy ; 
and doubtless a boat of sixty tons would be less expensive than vessels of 600 ; 
but would the former offer the same accommodation, or produce the same 
returns, as the latter ? 

Again, we are told by the advocates for ‘‘ the Euphrates route,** that if we 
lay a rule from England to Bombay, we shall find that it will cross that river : 
the fact of a vessel going southward to the Straits of Gibraltar, before she can 
reach the Euphrates, being altogether overlooked. 

Now, referring to the same test, and taking Malta as the last starting point, 
common to both routes, a reference to the map will at once demonstrate the 
inferiority of the Euphrates over the Red Sea route, even in this respect ; for 
a line drawn from Malta to Bombay will cross Egypt, and approximate more 
closely to the latter route throughout its whole course. 

A further examination of the two routes will exhibit the superiority of that 
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by the Red Sea in a still more striking point of view ; 1 mean as a channel of 
communication with ofir eai^ern possession^ generally. 

The advocates of the former plan confine their views to the single station of 
Bombay, regardless of how large a portion of British residents in India, and 
British connection in the East, would be compromised by such an arrangement. 
Independently of Calcutta, Madras, and Ceylon, being excluded from a par- 
ticipation in the benefits of the communication, the invaluable advantage of 
steam intercourse with Point de Galle, and thence with other parts of the 
Eastern World, would be greatly retarded, if not altogether lost ; for it is clear 
that these ports could not benefit to the same degree by a communication via 
Bussorah, which their position might enable them to do, if established via 
Socotra and the Red Sea. ;The preference shewn to the route of the Persian 
Gulf (that is, the Euphrates route) is, it is true, in entire keeping with the 
following remarks in the Appendix to the Report already referred to : — ** Its 
commercial utility (steam n^igation of the Red Sea), which can be in the way 
of advices only, is a matter with which the East-lndia Company has no longer 
any concern.” The British public, however, it is presumed, will take a more 
general view of the question, as it bears upon the commerce of the country at 
large. 

In conclusion, I would remark, that many influential and warm friends of 
India, desirous to support with all their energy a measure so loudly called for, 
are deterred from coming forward, because the plan has not received the 
declared sanction of the Government and the East-lndia Directors. If, then, 
the Government and the Ea^t-India Directors are sincere in the expression of 
their desire for a steam-communication with ladia, and are not inimical to 
the plan laid before them, let them at once openly avow their concurrence in 
it, under certain conditions. By such a declaration, they would put to silence 
various rumours — that they have a plan of their own in contemplation ; such, 
for instance, as a land communication between the Mediterranean and Persian 
Gulf, as a substitute for the Euphrates expedidon ; — of men-of-war steamers 
being employed, &c. These reports have but little weight in the eyes of those 
who are really conversant with the subject, but they tend, nevertheless, to 
distract and mislead many, who would otherwise give efficient aid to the 
undertaking. 

In the absence of official sanction, it would be vain to represent to persons 
imperfectly informed on the subject, that, with guns and stores, men-of-war 
steamers are unfit for long voyages, and have no accommodations ; while, 
without guns or stores (as in the instance of the Hugh Lindsay), they are 
out of proper trim for speed. As vain, too, would it be to urge, that the 
possibility of a constant route between the Mediterranean and the Persian 
Gulf is altogether visionary ; that a journey of 400 miles between these 
points, through a desert, with all its privations, and exposed to the attack of 
Arabs, is altogether impracticable by Europeans. 

That such projects could never be seriously entertained for a moment, is 
evident enough to those who have the means of forming an accurate judgment 
on the subject ; bu^ until theofficial sanction alluded to be publicly declared, 
the Association must labour under great difficulty, and not enjoy that portion 
of fair play, to which the vast^ importance of the object entitles theidt 

I am. Sir, Ac., 

; An Old Indian. 

r 

P.S. Herewith I send a sketch^of the route, which will illustrate my remarks. 
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MIRIANI* 

A OKOKGIAN HOMAXGE. 

Again and his companions set sail for Serendih, but they unhappily 
landed oif another isle, inhabited by Dooalphs (* leather-feet *), who dwelt in 
holes pierced in a mountain. They were monsters, upwards man and down- 
ward serpent. Their practice was, when they fell in with a man, to leap upon 
his neck, winding their snaky folds around his arms, and making him carry 
them w^ere they please. The Dooalphs surprised the prince and his party 
while they were asleep, and treated them as they did others. For ten days 
of torment did they force them to carry a hated load, and to gather fruit that 
they might eat. Aramia, from his knowledge of medicine, was able to dis- 
cover a poisonous plant, which he and his companions mixed with the fruits 
collected for the Dooalphs, who ate and died. 

Miri and his people, almost dead with fatigue and suffering, hastened from 
this inhospitable isle, and reached Serendib, where they visited the tomb of 
Adam. In a few days, Aramia fell sick, and said to Miri : — Prince, I have a 
dying request to make, — that I may be buried at the feet of Adam. Moreover, 
I am well known to the king of Maghrib, II ay I ; Solomon gave me that kingdom, 
and at the death of my father, not caring for it, I gave it to this prince. If I 
had lived, I would have arranged your affair ; but, the w'ill of heaven being 
otherwise, 1 will give you a letter to liayl.’* When he had written the letter 
of recommendation, he died, blessing the prince. 

The prince now summoned his mariners, and told them that he wished to 
visit the tomb built by Abraham. They embarked, but encountered frightful 
tempests; their vessel fell in pieces; part of the crew were drowned; others 
were driven to the coast of China. Miri, Nikakhthar, and Mooshthar, reciting 

prayer taught them hy Aramia, escaped death, but were driven to different 
cgiotis. Miri met with some fishermen on the coast to which he was driven, 
whom he told that he was the son of the merchant Phridoon, and that his ship 
had foundered at sea. He found that he was in the country of Yemen, whose 
sovereign, Massoor Shah, was very powerful. Moosphar, his son, in a hunting 
. expedition, came to the place where Miri was, heard his talc, and placing him 
upon his horse, conducted him towards his father’s capital. On their way, they 
met a lion, which assailed Moosphar and killed him. Miri, penetrated with grief, 
vowed to revenge his new friend by the death of his murderer. To draw his 
sworrlYrom the scabbard, to dart upon the lion, and cut him in two, was the 
work of a moment. Whilst beheld the weapon tinged with blood near the 
corpse of Moosphar, the attendants of the prince came up to the scene of car- 
nage. They seized Miri as the assassin, beat him, and carried him with his 
arms bound into the presence of the king. In vain he cried, “ It was not me, 
but the lion who killed him they redoubled their rage and violence. 

The king of Yemen, when he knew the lamentable end of his son, sat with 
his head discrowned, covered with ashes, and ab.sorbed in grief, when Miri was 
brought before him. Brother,*’ said he, ** what caused thee to kill my son ?” 

** Heaven is my witness,” Miri replied, ” that he fell not by my hand.” The 
king, not comprehending the nature of the case, directed him to be led to pri- 
son, where the unhappy Miri was left to brood upon his own fate, and to think 
bitterly of his friends and companions,, Nikskthar and Mooshthar, and es- 
pecially of Nomi-Awthab. When the forty days of monming bad expired, 

* Continued from ptgc 235. 
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ttie vizirs enquired 6£ the king whet was to be done with the sissasRin bf his adn. 
**Let hiriri sufPer death/’ said Massoor. Accordingly, the executioners led 
Mirifroin pnson, to die, the people pressing to see the assassin hs he paaised 
along. . ' ! 

Meanwhile, Mooshthar had been driven by the waves to Sereqdib. After 
seeking his companions there, he proceeded to India, where he dreamed that 
he beheld a sea of blood, and Miri in the midst of it, struggling in vain to get 
but, the divs, who guarded the shores, hindering him by blows. When Mobsh- 
thar appeared, the divs took flight, and Miri emerged from the sea of blood. 
Awaking from this painful vision, he burst into tears, and determined to go in 
search of his prince. He set off for the country of Yemen, where he found the 
people in great consternation, exclaiming, ** How dreadful that so interesting 
a youth should perish ! they are about to execute an innocent man.” A vast 
number, however, cried out that he ought to be torn to places, as the pre- 
tended lion had served Moosphnr. Seeing the danger of Miri (for it was he), 
Mooshthar, uttering a loud cry, fell senseless to the ground. Thccxeciitioner.s, 
upon thi.s, quitted their victim, and ran towards the stranger. As soon ns 
Mooshthar recovered, he conjured the officers to stop the execution till he 
could communicate with their sovereign; and they, su.specting the innocence 
of their culprit, consented to stay the execution. Mooshthar hastened to the 
king, and assured him that the young man, whom he had condemned to death, 
was innocent, and was, moreover, the son of the emperor of China. “ Let 
him be brought hither,” said the king to the vizirs, ” that I may ascertain 
whether the lion was the actual murderer of my son.” On investigation, it 
was clearly shown that Moosphar had been destroyed, not by Miri, but by 
the animal ; Miri was, accordingly, cleared, and the king gave him a rich robe 
of honour, and all the possessions and slaves of Moosphar. 

This change of fortune did not diminish the prince's melancholy, his 
absence from his beloved Nomi-Awthab. Mooshthar consoled him by observing 
that Maghrib was not far off. The king of Yemen had a daughter, named Sa- 
rasca. Having no son, he resolved to adopt Miri, and to give him his daughter 
in marriage. His wife and his vizir approved the measure. The princess inha- 
bited a pavilion, built for her by the king. One day, as Miri was walking 
pensively with Mooshthar, near the pavilion, they were perceived by Banow- 
shah (' Violet ’), the attendant of the princess ; she called Sarasca, who was so 
charmed with the person of Miri, that she “ cried with love,” and could not 
be prevailed upon to quit the window till night, hoping to see him pass again. 
Banowshah was an adept at enchantment ; she could cause a bird to come 
down from the sky; and seeing Sarasca absorbed in thought, she asked the 
cause. “ I die with love for Miri,” replied the princess. “ Say nothing of it 
to any one,” said Banowshah ; or the king, your father, will put you to death. 
Have a little patience, and we will, nevertheless, bring it about.” She con- 
ducted Sarasca to a garden, where she knew Miri was, and there they both 
remained during the night. 

Miri lay stretched beneath a tree, wholly occupied with the image of Nomi- 
Awthab. Sarasca, after walking about till morning, discovered where the 
prince lay. He was asleep. She approached him, and kissing him, gently 
drew from his finger a ring, for which she substituted her own. On vtakitig, 
Min could not understand how this unknown ring came to be excbangBii. for 
hiR. He called Mooshthar, who took an impression of its device, imdhpbud 
upon Sabasoa.” They knew. not this name, but they inferred that Jt was 
that ^ the princess, of whom the king had spoken to thero; Suspecting the 
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object^' Miri resolved ta apply a test. He sought the king, and said, When 
-you condemned me to death, 1 made a vow, if I escaped it, to perform a piU 
griniage to Jerusalem ; permit me to go thither, and when my vow is fulfilied» 
and my prayers are offered, I will return and await your coiniiiands.’* The 
king readily consented, and gave him a thousand camels, a thousand oxen, a 
thousand sheep, and all the necessary provisions for the journey, and ordered 
two of his vizirs and an escort to attend the prince. When he reached Jeru- 
salem, Miri told the vizirs that he was going to offer up prayers at the tomb of 
Abraham, and dismissed them. 

His departure plunged Sarasca into the deepest affliction. She said to her 
attendant, ** If you do not revenge me on this infidel, I shall die with vexa- 
tion.” ■ Banowshah had a brother named Shabrang (‘colour of night’), a rob- 
ber, who occupied a citadel half-way between Jerusalem and Egypt, whence 
he extended depredations far and wide. She wrote to him, that two men, 
the murderers of the king’s son, had entered his country, and desired him to 
seize and kill them. 

Miri and Mooshthar, when they came near Shabrang’s castle, sat down near 
a spring, to refresh themselves. I'he robber, hearing of their arrival, com- 
manded his Arabs to go and bring them into the fort. They were accordingly 
seized, and hurled into a dungeon, where they were kept for a month ; at the 
end of which they were brought before Shabrang, who offered them the alter- 
native of being sold for slaves, or reconveyed to Yeixien. They chose the 
former. 

Miri was carried into Egypt, and sold to the king, on whose death he was 
made king in his stead, conformably to the usage of that nation, where a new 
sovereign is taken from the class of slaves. In this station, Miri was distin- 
guished by the equity of his rule ; but he never ceased to think of Nomi- 
Awihab, of Mooshthar, and of Nikakhtar. 

The latter, after the shipwreck, had the good fortune to reach land, half- 
dead. The people on the coast rendered him assistance, and when restored, 
he told them that he was the son of a vizir of the king of the East; upon 
which, the chief of a caravan, named Nasir (‘ help’), adopted him, and carried 
him into his country (which was Misr, or Nubia), the king of which was 
called Baram (Mars), and his queen Naood (Venus), who came from Iran. 
The queen was pleased with Nikakhtar, and took much interest in his conver- 
sation. She had a daughter, named Roopherkhe, who fell in love with 
Nikakhtar at first sight. When alone, she was always in tears, and Kaphoor 
(camphire*)> her eunuch, touched at her distress, elicited the secret of her 
sorrow, and promised to bring Nikakhtar to her that night. The young prin- 
cess overwhelmed the eunuch with thanks and promises. Kaphoor proceeded 
to Nisar* and desired him to bring all his jewels and pearls (being a dealer in 
those articles) to the palace, as the king’s daughter wished to be a purchaser. 
Nasir directed Nikakhtar to take his choicest pearls and jewellery, and Kaphoor 
conducted him to his own apartment, where he served up a collation, mingling 
in the drink a soporific powder. When Nikakhtar slept, Nasir placed him in 
a chest, and had him conveyed to his destination. When the chest was 
opened, Nikakhtar, on opening his eyes, was thunderstruck at finding himself 
in the same room with a lovely female. He took his seat beside her; they 
mede a slight repast^ and the princess, with her own hand, poured wine into 
•Nikskifat^ir^B cup« Their conversation was so entrancing, that it was kept up 
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till morkiirig. Let mfe’enjoy your connpany here every eight/* said Roo|>herr. 
kbd ; but take care you are not discovered, or my father will kill us both.’’ 

When day appeared, Nikakhtar was transferred to his chest, and carried out. 
On the way, a robber, named Nasib, seized the chest, supposing it contained 
treasure, and conveyed it to his castle ; but when be opened his prize, he 
found, instead of treasure,— a man. Nikakhtar (receiving a pledge from Nasib 
that he would not divnige the secret) related the whole affair, which so inte- 
rested the robber, that he said : " My son, 1 am rich, but childless ; I adopt 
you, and make you my heir.” Nikakhtar embraced his proposal. A caravan 
passed, richly laden, but thinly attended. Nasib attacked it with his troop, 
massacred all who did not fly, and gained a prodigious booty. Amongst the 
merchandize were balls of opium ; the robbers ate of it, and fell asleep. The 
people of the caravan, who had fled, returned, and finding the robbers stupi- 
iied, killed some of them, and carried the rest, in chains, to Egypt ; Nasib 
and Nikakhtar amongst the number. On being brought before the king, 
Nikakhtar was astonished to behold that the lord of his destiny was Miri, and 
burst into tears. Miri recognized him. Who is that man,” asked the king, 
” who weeps more than the rest of the prisoners ?” Hearing the prince’s 
voice, Nikakhtar fainted. ” Bring that fainting man hither,” said Miri. When 
he was brought to him, he whispered, Do you know me ?” Nikakhtar threw 
himself at his knees, and the king kissed him. 

Nikakhtar having related all his adventures to Miri, went to the bath, and, 
after changing his drc.ss, returned to hear the chequered history of the king. 
In the delight of meeting, they agreed that heaven did all things for the best, 
and that, if Mooshthar could be released, their joy would be complete. ”No 
one is more fit to accomplish this than Nasib,” said Nikahhtar. lie was 
accordingly summoned into the presence of the king, who said, Fetch Moosh- 
thar from the castle of Shabrang, and my gratitude will be boundless.” Nasib 
bowed to the ground, and said, your majesty’s commands shall be obeyed.” 
He set off with a band of forty resolute mea, disguised as merchants ; and 
leaving their horses and baggage at some distance from the castle, concealed 
themselves near it. Shabrang, being informed that a caravan was in the neigh- 
bourhood, ordered his people to prepare for a night-attack. They proceeded 
in search of the caravan ; what was their astonishment to find it unprotected'! 
Meanwhile, Nasib, as soon as he saw them march out, entered the castle, and 
closed the gates. When Shabrang returned from his easy conquest, bringing 
the plunder, he was surprised to find his gates shut against him. Discovering 
the trick played him, he offered restitution of Nasib’s property, and heaps of 
gold besides, if he would evacuate his castle. You take me for an idiot,” 
said Nasib to the messenger ; Does he think I have not enough here to re- 
pay my loss, and a great deal more too? Let him lookto himself.” Shabrang, 
when he heard this, was seized with a panic, and fled into the country of 
Yemen. Nasib was no sooner left in quiet possession of the citadel, than he 
inquired for Mooshthar, and was told that he had been thrown into a dungeon. 
He was taken from thence, half-dead. The party carried off* ail the treasure of 
Shabrang ; horse-loads and camel-loads of rich merchandize, jewels, pearls, and 
gbld, were conveyed to Egypt. 

Miri, being informed that the brave Nasib was approaching, gave thanks to 
heaven, and rode, with Nikakhtar by his side, to meet him. What a delightftil 
sight was the meeting of these two friends ! When they arrived at the palace, 
bow did they enjoy the recital of each other’s adventures ! Miri, however, 
though in possession of an empire, told his friends thathe lelt a blank' for want 
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of Nomi-Awthab, and entreated them to de?ise some means of gaining possea^ 
sion of her. “Let not that damp your enjoyments,” said they; “ our joint 
efforts cannot fail of success.” It was agreed, that Miri should write to king 
llayl, and send the letter by Nasib, whom he had appointed his general, and 
who undertook the adventure, vowing to succeed or perish. 

A rich present was prepared for king Hay], and a letter, in which Miri 
demanded the hand of his daughter in marriage. Nasib took his departure 
with forty brave men. They marched many days, lost their way, and, without 
knowing where they were, arrived at a vast plain. They beheld a hill, which 
they ascended, and saw a beautiful garden ; at the gate of which was an old 
man, whom Nasib saluted, “ You are welcome, brave Nasib,” said the old 
man ; “ you have wandered from your way ; impatient to see you, iny eyes 
have watched your route. Rest here a moment, and relate to me your adven- 
tures.” The party, astonished, approached the old man, and kissing his 
hands, said, “ You must be a holy personage, or how could you know who we 
were?” “Send one of your party into the garden,” said the old man, to 
Nasib, “ to gather some fruit.” One of them was sent accordingly^ but did 
not return. Another went to seek him, but did not rc-appear. A third, a 
fourth, and so on, until a tenth, found not their way back from the fatal 
enclosure. The old man was a hahagovly or sorcerer, and his garden was pro- 
tected by a talisman ; whosoever crossed the threshold of the gate, w'as fa.sci- 
nated, and cast into the bowels of the earth. Nasib, finding his people thus 
retained, mounted on horseback with the others, and observed a luiniber of 
hahagouls busily employed in throwing bodies into a large pit. They rushed 
upon them, slew those who did not take flight, and drew their half-dead com- 
panions out of the pit. When they were revived, they traversed the garden, 
and found it strcw'ed with human bones. “Accursed of God 1” said Nasib to 
the old man, “ what treachery is this ? How many hast thou betrayed to 
death ?” In vain did the old treachour essay to mollify Nasib by supplication ; 
his head was taken off* by the edge of his .sabre. ^ 

The ankle-bone of this species of beings having the property of rendering 
invisible the person who wears it attached to his arm, Nasib made use of the 
old man’s for this purpose. 

Having arrived at the sea shore, they found a vessel just getting under 
weigh, and inquired of the crew who they were, “We were sent,” said they, 
“ from Abroo (* eyebrow ’), king of the Franks, brother of the sovereign of 
Maghrib ; his son. Sahib, has been long affianced to the daughter of Hayl, and 
the queen, Khoorshid, persists in refusing to let her go. King Abroo des- 
patched us to hi.s brother, king llayl, with rich presents, to remind him of his 
promise, and to threaten him with war if he does not fulfil it. We have been 
thither ; llayl was well-disposed, but his queen would not hear of the matter, 
and has immured her daughter in an impregnable fortress, far from the capital.” 

Nasib took advantage of this information, and set sail for Maghrib. On 
arriving, he was announced to the king as an ambassador from the king of 
Egypt, and llayl sent some grandees of rank to receive and introduce him. 
Nasib was struck with the grandeur of the royal palace. He presented to the 
king, who was seated on his throne, with his crown on his head, the letter and 
present from his sovereign. On rec-tding the letter, the king fell into a fit of 
deep musing. 

. .At night, Nasib fastened the bone of the hahagoul to his arm, and entered 
the palace of the king, determined to iearn the secret sentiineiits entertained 
there on the subject of his mission. He heard the king say to his vizir : “ The 
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king of Egypt asks my daughter’s hand; if the queen had done as I wlifbefik 
she would have married my nephew, and not made his family my enemms.V 
“ If your brother attacks you,” replied Otarid (MercuryV bis vizir, “the 
power of Egypt will defend you. Give your daughter to its king.” “ 1 would 
do so,” returned Ilayl, “ if be were not a sovereign purchased by money ; but 
can I give my daughter to a prince like that ?” 

Meanwhile, the arrival of the Egyptian ambassador and the object of his 
mission were the topics of conversation in the city. Queen Khoorshid bad a 
spy, who was employed to bring her news, who informed her of what was 
reported in the palace. This very night, Nomi-Awthab dreamed that she saw 
a handsome 3 'oung man approach her, with a lively air, and that she asked him 
his name; Miri,” he replied, “ the sovereign of Egypt.” His graceful mien 
made so strong an impression upon her, that she trembled with emotion. The 
queen, observing her agitation, woke her, and inquired the cause. Nonii- 
Awthab said nothing. 

The queen despatched her trust}’ spy to bring the ambassador from Egypt to 
her presence, that she might question him. Nasib prepared a present, and was 
ushered by an eunuch into an apartment, where he conversed with the queen, 
she and her daughter being behind a skreen. “Ask him,” said the queen to 
the eunuch, “what is the age of his master.” “ Twentj’-five,” said Nasih; 
“ his beauty is above praise; his father is the emperor of China; and his name 
is Miri.” At the name of Miri, the young |)rincess was scarcely prevented 
even by respect for her mother, from falling to the ground; she arose, and 
went to weep in another apartment, — that in which she had had her dream* 
She was now robbed of rest; day and night, abroad or at home, she did 
nothing but sigh and grieve. 

King Ilayl’s vizir, Otarid, had a daughter, named Zora, the early companion 
of the princess ; and they were mutual confidants of each other’s joys and 
sorrows. The two friends were one da}’ walking in the garden, when Nomi- 
Awthab entered an arbour of roses, and began to weep bitterly. Zora, 
observing her grief, left her, and retired to her own apartment, whither she 
was followed by the princess. When she had dried her tears, “ Noble girl,” 
said Zora, “what is the cause of this grief? You are secretly pining; the 
lustre of your beauty is departing ; if you continue thus, I cannot live. Whence 
•this reserve to me, who have never yet been thought unworthy of the confi- 
dence of my friend?” Nomi-Awthab was still silent, and left her in a pensive 
mood. Next day, Zora, perceiving that the princess was still more dejected, 
seized a sword, and falling on her knees before her, placed the edge of it to 
her throat. “ Observe,” she said, in a resolute tone, “ if you do not disclose 
to me the cause of your sorrow, I will kill myself on the spot.” Nomi- 
Awthab arrested her hand, and, touched by this proof of her friendship, said, 
“Gome, sit by me, and I will tell you all. Woe is me!” said she (after 
> revealing her passion), “ I, for whom so many kings are expiring with love, am 
myself dying for a prince who was bought for money 1” “ If such be the will 
•of heaven,” said her friend, “ such a sovereign is the less despicable, inasmuch 
as the Egyptians have no other. Why lament at this ? If he is attached to 
you; and you to him, where is the obstacle ? Obey the decrees of Provi- 
dence.” 

Meanwhile, Nasib intimated to king Ilayl, that, as the business of his .mis- 
sion did not seem to speed, and bis return was expected, he prayed periqiasipn 
lo depart. “ Depart and welcome,” said the king ; “ and tell your kipg that^ I 
prize bis friendship as the greatest treasure under heaven^ that my daugbt^ 
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hes hceii Idng engaged to my nephew, and I cannot forfeit my pledge; but if 
he thinks fit to carry her off* himself, I shall be content.” 

Dismissed with rich gifts, Nasib returned to Egypt, with the reply of Ilayl, 
Provoked by such a message, Miri ordered troops to be levied, to make war on 
Maghrib ; and appointing a viceroy to govern Egypt in his absence, and recom- 
mending his cause to God, marched, at the head of 50,000 fighting men, to- 
wards the capital of Maghrib. 

The ambassador of the king of the Franks had announced to his sovereign, 
on his return, that queen Khoorshid had placed her daughter in a fortress, and 
had refused her to his son. At this news. Prince Sahib was deeply afflicted ; 
he clothed himself in black, and shed abundance of tears. Zooloomat, a brave 
youth, a dependent of Sahib, observing his ungovernable passion for Nomi- 
Awthab, said to him, “ Prince, suppress your grief; if you wish it, I will 
proceed to Maghrib, extricate the princess from her prison, without being per- 
ceived, and place her in your arms.” “ If you can do me this service,” said 
Sahib, “ I will make you richer and more powerful than any person in Frankis- 
tan.” Zooloomat bowed to the ground, and set off for Maghrib. 

[To be continuefL^ 
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VAIIIETIES. 

The SivntherUm Gigantcuvi . — Some time back, we announced the discovery 
of a new fossil ruminant anicnal, of enormous dimensions, in a valley in the 
Sivalik branch of the siib-Himalayan mountains, forming an important acces- 
.sion to extinct 2 oology. This genus is the subject of an elaborate paper by 
Dr. Falconer, the superintendent of the Botanical Garden, Seharanporc, and 
Captain Cautley, superintendent of the Dooab Canal, the discoverer, which 
was read before the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and will appear in the forth- 
coming volume of its Physical Researches. 

The Sivatheriiim (from Siva, and * monster ’) is apparently one of 

those genera, which Cuvier supposes to have once connected the Ruminantia 
and Pachydermata. The specimen, which is a remarkably perfect head, was 
found fortunately enveloped by a mass of stone, which had preserved all the 
more important parts of its structure. The singularity of the form of the 
head, which is of great size, approaching that of the elephant, consists in tlic 
immense devclopcmcnt and width of the cranium, behind the orbits; two 
divergent osseous cores, for horns, starting out from the brow between the 
orbits ; the form and direction of the nasal bones, rising with great prominence 
out of the chaffron, and overhanging the external nostrils in a pointed arch; 
the great massiveness, width, and shortness of the face forward, from these 
orbits ; and, lastly, the great angle at which the grinding plane of the molars 
(which arc singularly perfect) deviates upwards from that of the base of the 
skull. There are six molars on either side of the upper jaw ; the teeth are 
in every respect those of a ruminant. In correspondence with the shortness 
of the jaw, the width of the teeth is great in proportion to their length ; the 
avcrage.width of the whole series is to the length as 13^ to l‘7fl inches. The 
ditniensibfis of the skull are as follow, — from the anterior margin of the/ora- 
magnum to the truncated extremity of the muzzle, ^0*6 in.; width of 
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cranium at the vertex, about 22 in. ; width of base of the skull, behind the 
mastoid processes, 19*5 in. The form and relative proportions of the jaw 
agree very closely with those of the buffalo. 

Sivatherium. Buffalo. 


Depth of jaw from alveolus last molar 4in.95 2iii.G5 

Greatest thickness of ditto 2 3 1 05 

Width of middle of last molar. 1 35 O 64 

Length of posterior § of ditto 2 15 O 95 


No known ruminant, fossil or existing, has a jaw of such large size, the 
average dimensions above given being more than double those of a buffulo 
which measured in length of head 19‘2 in., and exceeding those of a rhi- 
noceros. 

The remaining part of the structure of this enormous animal cannot be 
conjectured from the mere osteology of the head, and the few other parts 
known ; but it seems likely that an entire specimen will be found, as Capt. 
Cautley has recently announced the discovery of what he considers to be the 
femur, tibia, &c. with the tarsal, metatarsal, and phalanges of the sivatherium. 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 

ANNUAL S. 

Our Critical Notices this month must be restricted (owing to the encroachment upon 
our limits by the unusual quantity of late intelligence from abroad,) to a few more of 
these rich and elegant works, which, by combining Uie products of the mind with those 
of the pencil, seem to re<unite all tlie Muses in their ancient chorus, or, at least, to 
have brought those of poetry and painting into more intimacy. 

The Kceimke (Longman) boasts as its editor, Ladv Emilv Stuart Wortlry (her. 
self not the least distinguished coutributor), under whom is a galaxy of names decorated 
by hereditary titles as w'cll as literary eminence. The contributions are of that almost 
infinite variety, which must furnish one, at least, to please every taste, — prose and 
poetry; narrative and didactic ; epistles and dramatic dialogue. The plates, eighteen 
in number, are all exquisitely finished, and exhibit captivating specimens of feminine 
beauty. 

Heath's Book of Beauty (Longman) is likewise honoured by having a fair editor, 
the Countess of Blessingtok, in whose train, peers, and haronets, and members 
of the senate, are proud to follow'. It is a new era in our literary annals, to see rank 
thus associating with letters, giving and taking lustre.” We cannot vary the terms 
in which we have spoken of tlie embellishments of past volumes of this elegant annual ; it 
would be unjust to employ less commendatory expressions, and we cannot find higher. 

In the class of Annuals may be comprised two volumes, the contents of which we have 
noticed as the W'orks were in progress, Fisher's lUuslralions of Syria, the Holy Land, 
and Asia Minor ; and the same publishers' Landscape, Historical Illustrations of ScoU 
land, and the Waverley Novels. In their present superb dress of embossed cloth, with 
tasteful corresponding embellishments, they form a striking decoration for the table as 
well as the case, — their cheapness being one of their most remarkable attributes. 

Almanacks are now beginning to rank as literary works, and surely none have so 
good a claim to the title of Annuals, Whether, In the rapid germination of these 
articles, in the astonishing fermentation of the press, another year or two may not present 
US with mensual Almanacks, nous verrons. Of these productions for the approaching 
year (which already swarm), we can only notice The Comic Almanack (Tilt), with its 
redundancy of fun, written and graphic (the latter from the magic pencil of G. Cruik- 
shank), .which is a sufficient store of *Vrighce merrie” matter for a whole year; Oliver 
and Boyd's Threepenny Almanack and Daily BememJkrancer^ containing a mass of in- 
formittion compressed into tlie closest compass ; and the same publishers' Benny Atma^ 
nack and Pocket Companion / ^ 
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Calcutta* 

LAW. 

Supreme Court, May 10. 

The Marlin Case, — The Chitf Justice^ 
—This case comes before the court fop 
further directions erf the master's report, 
and under ordinary circumstances I should 
content myself with ob.servinjr on the 
questions raised by the report, and on 
which the court has to decree, and should 
not think it necessary to advert to the pre- 
vious proceedings in the case. But after 
what has fallen from one of the learned 
judges, Mr. Justice Grant,* I think it ne- 
cessary to enter fully into all the proceed- 
ings, and to state accurately what has taken 
place, in certainly one of the most diOicuIt 
and complicated suits that was ever pre. 
sented to any court. 

These causes commenced on the 20th 
June, 1816, by ]\lr. Strettell, in hi.s capacity 
of Advocate>general of the EasUlndia 
Company, filing, on the relation of John 
Wickens, and on behalf of his Majesty 
King George III., an Information against 
Palmer and Deverine, the eEcciitors of 
Claude Martin : in which information it 
was stated that, about September, 1800, 
Claude Martin, a major-general in the 
East- India Company's service, had died 
at Lucknow, possessed of large property, 
real and personal, and leaving a will which 
was set forth ; and that the two defendants 
were then alive, and within the jurisdic- 
tion of the court, and that they had pos. 
sessed themselves of the property, and 
praying an nccount, and that the court 
would give effect to the charitable hccpie.sts 
contained in the will. An answer was put 
in on the 22d July, 1816, which admitted 
assets and generally the statements in the 
iiiforination, and alleged that Louis Mar- 
tin, one of the executors, had obtained 
probate in the Prerogative Court of Can- 
terbury in England, and got possession 
of property in the English funds and India 
stock, and other property, to the amount of 
upwards of ^30,000 sterling, and the de- 
fendant, Palmer, claimed to be indemni- 
fied against his liability, incurred under a 
bond which he had been obliged to give in 
the course of legal proceedings in England. 
On the 2d November, 1816, the informa- 
tion came on for hearing on the pleadings, 
and the court decreed tliat the charitable 
bequests to the town of Calcutta, in the 
24th clause of the will, should be carried 
into execution ; that two lacs of rupeea,< 
which yras within tlie amount of ass^ 
admitted by Palmer to be in his hands, 
* See p. 128. 
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should be paid into court, and applied to 
tliat purpose ; that the master should pre- 
pare a scheme for the charity, and take an 
account of the personal estate of the tes- 
tator come to the hands of the executors, 
and of the debts and legacies, and adver- 
tise for creditors and legatees ; and that a 
commission should issue, empowering the 
commissioners to receive the claims of cre- 
ditors and legatees in England and France, 
On the 26tli August, 1818, a bill was 
filed by M. Godinof, mayor of the city 
of Lyons, in France, in behalf of the com- 
munity of the city of Lyons, against the 
same executors. Palmer and Deverine, set- 
ting out the will, and stating nearly the 
same facts as had been set out in the infer, 
mation, and praying for the payment of 
the sums appropriated to charitable be- 
quests, in the city of Lyons, by the 25th 
clause of the will, with arrears of interest, 
and tliat the immoveable property of the 
testator, not situated at Calcutta or Chan- 
dernagorp, may he declared to be personal 
property applicable to the purposes of the 
will, and that the executors may account 
for the rents and, generally, for the per- 
sonal property, and that the residue may 
be ascertained, and the city of Lyoii.>t 
may be decreed to be entitled to one-third 
share thereof. On the 22d October, 1818, 
a bill was filed by Christopber Martin, 
Maria Desgranges, P. Balloffet, and Clau- 
dinc, his wife, and Frangois Martin, an 
infant, by Maria Desgranges Martin, his 
mother, against the Advocate-general of 
the Company, and the two executors, in 
which Christopher Martin claimed as one 
of the executors of Claude Martin, and 
also as legatee and beneficial co-heir of 
Louis Martin, deceased ; and Maria Des- 
granges Martin, a widow and usufructuary 
legatee of half the estate of Louis Mar. 
til) and P. Balloffet, and Claudine, in 
right of Claudine, as legatee of Claude 
Martin, and daughter of Louis, deceased, 
and Fran9ois Martin, as a relative of 
Claude Martin, end the only other son 
and legatee of Louis Martin. In this 
bill, it was alleged that Claude Martin 
was born at Lyons, but at the time of his 
death was domiciled at Lucknow, which 
was subject to a Mahometan court, and 
the complainants, after stating the kindred 
of Claude Martin, averred that, at the 
time of his death. Louis Martin, his only 
surviving brother of the half-blood, was 
entitled by the Mahometan law to take 
the whole of his property, and that Louis, 
having tak^n out probate of the will of 
Claude Martin, afterwards died, leaving a 
will, whereby he bequeathed to all the 
complainants, except Balloffet, all his iu- 
(2 C) 
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terest in the estate of Claude Martin, and 
appointed Christopher and Francois bis 
executors; that all the rest of the kindred 
are out of the jurisdiction, and either do 
not claim any interest or were not entitled 
to any by the Mahometan law ; that the 
real estate in Calcutta was not disposed of 
by the will, and the complainants ought 
to be declared entitled to all the property 
not disposed of by the will ; and it was 
prayed that an account might be taken of 
the rents and profits of the landed pro. 
perty; as the landed property might be 
sohl, and the proceeds brought into court, 
and that the executors should make good 
all losses occasioned by their fault, and 
may deposit securities and pay all money 
in their hands into court, and that the com. 
plainants should be declared entitled to 
their respective legacies, and to the whole 
of the residue not disposed of by the will. 
On the 1 9th February, 1819, the two 
executors filed a cross-bill against Chris- 
topher Martin, and the other complainants 
in the bill of the £2d October, 1818, 
charging that Louis Martin had got pos- 
session, in his life-time, of assets more 
than sufficient to discharge all the legacies 
to the complainants, and praying an ac- 
count of assets romo to the hands of 
Louis Martin, or to those of the com- 
plainants since his decease. On the 4th 
March 1819, the executors put in an an- 
swer to the bill of Christopher Martin, 
and the others, co-complainants, whereby 
they denied that complainants were heirs- 
at-law of Claude Martin ; admitted that 
'Claude was born at Lyons, and was domi- 
ciled at Lucknow at the time of liis death, 
and stated him to have left landed property 
at Chandernagore, a French settlement, 
as well as at other places ; charged I.ouis 
Martin with the receipt of the sums men- 
tioned in the bills ; and also that Joseph, 
another executor, residing out of the juris- 
diction, had obtained possession of assets. 
On the Sd June, 1819, a return was filed 
to a commission which had issued under 
the decree of the 2d November, 1816, 
staling that the commissioners bad pub- 
lished advertisements; that no creditors 
had come in ; that the city of Lyons had 
made their claim, but admitted the pay- 
ment into the Court of Chancery in 'Eng. 
land, of £25,83ii. 6s. Sd., and that Chris- 
topher Martin, Charles Xavier Maria Mar- 
tin, and pailierine Charlotte Martin, had 
put in claims, on behalf of themselves 
and the other next of kin, to the residue; 
knd it was further stated, that the next of 
kin of the testator, at the time of his death, 
were Louis Martin, the testator's brother 
of the haif-bfood ; Charles Xavier Maria 
M.’iriin, and Catherine Charlotte Martin, 
the children of Pierre Martin, another 
brt^her df the half-blood, who died in the 
lifikime of the testator; Fleano Martin, 
the wife 'of Christopher' Durand Francois 
Martin, and Magdalene Martin, the three 
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sisters of the half-blood of the testator. 
On the 4th August, 1819, the executors 
filed an answer to the bill of Godinot, the 
mayor of Lyons, wherein they allege that 
they had remitted a sum of two lacs of 
rupees to a banking bouse in London, to 
be paid to the city of Lyons, and that 
there was a suit pending in the Court of 
Chancery, between the city of Lyons and 
the bankers. In August, 1819, the causes, 
in one of which Godinot was complainant, 
and in the other, Christopher Martin and 
others, were set down on bill and answer, 
and it was ordered that those two causes, 
and the information filed by the Advocate- 
general, should be consolidated, and it 
was referred to the master to t.nke an ac. 
count of the rents and profits of the real 
estate of the testator, lying out of Cal. 
cutta, which had come to the hands of the 
executors, which was in the possession of 
the testator at the time of his death, and 
that all parties to tlie several causes should 
be parties to the account then going on in 
the master's office, und should be bound by 
it ; and that Rs. 20,000 should be paid to 
the attorney for the city of Lyons, to be 
applied in the liberation of prisoners, 
under the 25th clause of the will, and that 
the Blaster should make one report in the 
consolidated causes by the next term. On 
the 35th November, 1822, the master made 
his report, whereby he reported that there 
was then in the hands of tho executor. 
Palmer, in Company's paper and cash, 
Rs. 21,55,963, of which Rs. 3,489 were 
rents and profits of real estates out of CaL 
cutta, and Rs. 3,60,415 of the real estate 
situate in Calcutta, including the price of 
a house sold, which was situate near 
Cbandpaul Ghaut ; that the usual advertise- 
ments had been made for creditors and 
legatees, but none had come in. On the 
2d of December, 1822, the cause coming 
on to be heard, the court decreed that the 
executors had fully accounted ; that Pal- 
mer should paiy the accountant-general of 
the court the money found by the report 
of the master to be in his hands, and that, 
upon Ill's doing so, the two executors 
should be absolutely discharged and exo- 
nerated from the trusts and executorship of 
the will, and from all acts, deeds, receipts, 
and payments concerning the same, and 
that the accountant-general should be ap. 
pointed receiver of the real estate, and that 
the master should enquire respecting the 
bond against which Palmer claimed to be 
indemnified, and the court decreed tliat in- 
terest was due on the sura already paid 
into court, for carrying into efifect the cha. 
ritable bequest to the town of Calcutta, 
from the 30th September, 1801, to 6tb De- 
cember, 1816; and the master was direct- 
ed to enquire, whether the estate was ade- 
quate to pay the additional bequest to Cal- 
cutta, Rs. 150,000, and, if so, the town 
of Calcutta was declared to be entitled to 
the same, with interest from the time when 
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the assets' became sufficient to have paid 
the same ; that the charitable bequests to 
the city of Lyons should be established 
and carried into execution, and that in- 
terest was due on the sum of lis. 200,000, 
appropriated to that purpose from 30th Sep- 
tember, 1801, to the 10th July, 1816, 
when that sum was remitted to £urupe, 
and that interest was due on the sum of 
lis. 50,000, from the 30th September, 
1801, until the same should be paid, and 
that the arrears of the annual sum of 
Ks. 4,000 should alsio be paid to the city of 
Lyons, and that these sums should he paid 
to Mr. Abbott, the attorney for the city of 
Lyons, together with a principal sum suf- 
ficient for theannual payment of lis. 4,000; 
and that the master enquire and report 
what rates of interest have heen produced 
by the government seeurities held hy the 
executors, and that such be the rate of in- 
terest where interest by that decree was 
ordered to be allowed ; and that the master 
report what will he a proper sum to be set 
apart '{or securing the payment of the pen- 
sions directed by the will, and that the 
accountant-general do pay the same ; and 
what will be a proper sum to appropriate 
to keep up the establishment, houses, build- 
ings and premises at Lucknow, and to pay 
the salaries of the persons directed to be em- 
ployed there, and to keep up the tomb of 
the testator and two other persons named 
in the will, and that such sums be set apart 
from the estate ; and that the master en- 
quire whether the colleges directed to be 
connected with the establishment at Luck- 
now can be established, and in what man- 
ner, and what interest is due on the sum of 
Rs. 100,000, appropriated to the college 
from 30th September, 1801, till it be paid, 
together with the arrears of the annual 
sum of Ka. 4,000 ; and that the master 
ascertain what sum will be necessary for 
securing the payment of the said annual 
sum of Rs. 4,000, for the release at Luck- 
now of prisoners for debt, and that the 
same be set apart ; and that the master do 
enquire and report what sums have been 
paid to, and received by, l.ouis Martin, 
one of the executors of Claude Martin, or 
the representatives of Louis, and do en- 
quire and report who are the five poorest 
relatives, and that the accountant-general 
set apart the sum of Sa. lis. 20,000, with 
interest from 30t]i September 1801, tor the 
payment of them ; and that the master as- 
certain whether the will of Claude Martin 
was executed in the presence of three cre- 
dible witnesses, according to the Statute 
of Frauds, so as to pass the real estate in 
Calcutta ; and the court decreed that the 
house at Chandpaul Ghaut, which had been 
sold, and which had been mortgaged to 
the testator, was of the nature of personal - 
estate, and that the rents and profits and 
purcbasc-tiioney thereof are part of the 
assets; but that the real estate remaining 


unsold in Calcutta is freehold estate, and 
that the heir-at-law, according to the law 
of England, is entitled thereto, and to the 
rents and profits, if the will was not exe- 
cuted so as to pass it, and the master was 
directed to report who was tlie heir-at-law 
by the law of Encland, by the Mahometan 
law', and who are the next-of-kin hy the 
law of England, and who by the Maho- 
metan law, and w'liat was the domicile of 
Claude Martin at the time of bis death, 
and bow' by the laws and usages there, 
tlic inheritance and succession to 
the real and personal estates of deceased 
persons, being European Cliristians, is 
regulated ; and the master was directetl 
to ascertain and report, whether there w'as 
any, and what, residue after providing for 
all the directions of the will, and that all 
the costs past, and to come, be paid out of 
the funds in tlie hands of the accuuntant- 
geiieral. On the 7lh July, 1823, a com- 
mission, which liad issued in August, 
1820, was returned, with the examination 
of witnesses in France, on the claims of 
the city of Lyons, and also of Chrisioplier 
Martin and his co-complainants, together 
with the answers of Christopher Martin 
and his co- defendants, to the cross bill 
filed by the executors. These returns 
shewed the French law relating to public 
charities, the constitution of the city of 
Joyous, and wdio were the next of kin of 
(he testator, Claude Martin, and Christo- 
pher Martin ; and the other defendants in 
the cross-suit admitted in their answers 
that Louis Martin, as executor of Claude 
Martin, had possessed himself ^45,707 
sterling, English, out of which he paid 
the specific legacies due to the family and 
relations in France, pursuant to decrees 
obtained in the courts there; they could 
give no account of what had been done 
with the remainder. On the 26th Octo- 
ber, 1826, the master reported a scheme 
for the Calcutta charity, which, on the 7tli 
March, 1827, was sent back to the master. 
On the 23d June, 1828, the master re- 
ported that the estate was competent to 
pay the additional bequests of Rs. 150,i(XX) 
to the town of Calcutta, and as to the rate 
of interest to be allowed; that a piece of 
ground had been bought for the purposes 
of the charity, and vested in a trustee, for 
the purposes of the charity, and a schedule 
was annexed, containing a scheme for the 
estabiishnieiit of it. This report was sul>- 
sequently confirmed. On the 11th of 
October, 1828, the master reported that 
Rs. 336,000 would be a sufficient sum to 
set apart for the payment of the pensions. 
On the 12th of March, 1828, it was or- 
dered that there should be a change of 
trustees of the land purchased for the pur- 
poses of the Calcutta charity, and that he 
should advertise for plans and estimates 
for a building. Oa the 9th July, 1829, 
29th July, 1829, and 27th March, 1830, 
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triplicatcB of the lame report were 6ted, 
In which tlie master reported that a sum of 
Ks. 811,300 was a proper sura to be set 
apart for the pensions. On the 4th Fe. 
bruary, 1830, a general report was made 
by the master, which on 1st March, 1830, 
was sent back, with directions that the 
master should report sepsrately as to the 
sum to be set apart for pensions, &c. On 
the 27th March, the triplicate report before 
noticed was made. On the 12tli May, 18.30, 
the master reported that Us. 68,698 would 
be a proper sum to lay out for repairing 
the house in Constantia, and Rs. 201,000 
a proper sum for keeping up the establish, 
ment, and paying salaries, &c. On the 
17ih July, 1830, the master made a 
general report. 

After the various reports and proceed- 
Ings I have mentioned, these consolidated 
causes came for hearing, on further direc- 
tion, on the master's reports, in Novem- 
ber, 18.30. The argument lasted several 
days, from the 8th of February, 1831. 
The then Chief-justice, Sir Charles Grey, 
delivered, at great length, the judgment of 
the whole cou It. This decree, it is neces- 
sary I should state, for, after it was pro- 
nounced, petitions for a re-hearing were 
filed by both the next of kin and the city 
of Lyons ; and these petitions came on for 
hearing in June and July of 1831, and 
counsel were again heard for several days. 
The court took time to consider, and, on 
the 23d of February, 1832, pronounced 
the decree under which the master has 
made the report now before the court, and 
on which the cause has been set down for 
further directions. That decree is diffe- 
rent from the decree of 1831, in many im- 
portant respects. One of the grounds for 
a re-hearing stated in the petition of the 
next-of-kin, was, that the decree of 18.31 
had varied and altered the decree of 1822, 
which the court was not competent to do ; 
and on which ground, expressly, some ma- 
terial alterations were made in the decree 
of 1832, to obviate that objection. It is 
a singular part of the proceedings in this 
Case, that the counsel for the same par- 
ties, at this hearing, have strongly urged 
upon the court the necessity of altering, 
in the decree we are about to make, the 
decree of 1832. With what consistency 
they make this request, it is difficult to 
say. 1 will now state the substance of 
the decree of 1832, which the learned 
judge seems to tliink so erroneous, but 
which, notwithstanding the observations 
he has been pleased to make, I am satis- 
fied was, in substance, a right decree. 
The decree recites that it appeared at the 
bearing, that the report of the master, 
which was filed on the 17th of July, 1830, 
which was confirmed without any excep- 
tion having been filed, or any case shewn 
agaitiM the confirmation, was in some re- 
spects etceptiottftble ; and that the te o 
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executors of the testator, Claude Martin, 
viz* John Palmer and Jacques Deverine, 
notwithstanding the decree of (he 2d of 
December, 1822, were liable to be called 
again before the court by any of the par. 
ties to the suit ; but that great expense 
and delay would be occasioned by now 
sending back the said report to the master, 
and deferring all further directions until 
a corrected report should be obtained, and 
tliat no party had prayed for an order to 
that effect, nor for any further process 
against the said executors, or either of 
them, and it was alleged at the hearing, 
and was not controverted, that one of the 
said executors, viz. J. Deverine, was living 
beyond the jurisdiction of the court, and 
that the other, viz. John Palmer, had been 
adjudged insolvent by the Court fur the 
Relief of Insolvent Debtors at Calcutta ; 
and it thereupon appeared to the judges, 
that tlie court ought not by reason of any 
of the imperfections in the said report, 
nor by reason of the said executors having 
been so discharged, to he prevented from 
now declaring the intentions of the testa- 
tor, and the rights of all the parties now 
before the court, as far as the state of the 
proceedings might enable the court so to 
declaie, nor from making any decree res- 
pectiag the disposal and application of 
the monies which have been paid into 
the hfuids of the Accountant-general and 
sub-treasurer of the East- India Com- 
pany, with the privity of the Accountant- 
geiieml of the court, and are now stand- 
ing to the general credit of these causes. 
The court, therefore, declared that the 
testator, Claude Martin, was born a sub- 
ject of the Kingdom of France, and at 
the time of his death, which took place at 
Lucknow in September 1800, was an alien 
friend, and had acquired an English do- 
micile during his service under the Com- 
pany and the British Government in India, 
which domicile he retained at the time of 
his death ; and that all questions respecting 
the succession to his property, and the 
disposal thereof, and the effect of the will 
of the testator, must be determined with 
reference to the ufore-mentioned facts of 
liis having been an alien friend, and hav- 
ing had an English domicile at the time 
of his death ; and that the testator, at the 
time of his death, had no relations of the 
whole blood, nor any heir-at-law, accord, 
to the English law, and that, at the time 
of his death, the next-of-kin of the testa, 
tor, according to the law of England, 
were all resident in France, and uere a 
brother of the half-blood, named Lewis 
Martin, a sister of the half-blood, named 
Fleuric Martin, married to Christopher 
Durand, another sister of the half-blood, 
named Fran^oise, another sister of the half- 
blood named Magdeline Martin, and Cbas, 
Xivier Marie Martin and Catherine Cbar- 
lottt Martin, children of Pierre Marifn, a 
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deceased brother of the half-blood ; that 
liouis Martin had since- died, Imving first 
duly macfe and published his last will and 
testflinent in writing, and leaving him sur- 
viving his w'iduw, Maria Desgranges Mar- 
tin, and his three children, Christopher 
Martin, Clauciine Mai tin, married to 
Pierre Balloflet, and Fraii^iis Martin, all 
parties to these suits; and that tlie will qf 
Louis Martin has been duly proved in the 
prerogative Court of Canterbury, by Iiis 
eldest son, Christopher Martin, who also 
obtained in the same court, adniinistration- 
de bonis non, with the will annexed, to the 
estate of the Faid testator, Claude Martin ; 
that Christopher Martin, as such executor 
of Louis Martin, and as such administrator 
de bonis non of Claude Martin, on behalf 
of himself and others interested, and 
Charles Xavier Marie and Catherine 
Charlotte Martin, stated their claims iin. 
der the commission which issued on the 
11th December, 18 IG, for the purpose of 
enabling creditors and legatees in Great 
llritain and Ireland, or in France, to prove 
these claims, and which cointiiission was 
executed and returned the 3d June, 1819; 
and that none other of the next-of-kin 
stated any other claims under the commis- 
sion, but that they all had, by the com- 
mission, and by another commission which 
issued in the luontli of August, 1820, and 
which, also, was duly executed and re- 
turned the 7th July, 1823. due notice of 
the proceedings in these suits ; and that 
none of the next-of-kin are now resident 
within the jurisdiction of this court, nor in 
any place, where any process <if this court 
could lawfully he served upon them ; that 
the will of the testator, Claude Martin, 
was duly executed in the presence of three 
credible witnesses, and in such manner as 
to have been sulHcieiit, according to the 
Knglisli law, to pass real estate ; but that 
Claude Martin, iiaving been by birth a 
subject of the King of France, and having 
been at the time of his death an alien, the 
lands and houses in Calcutta, alleged in 
the pleadings to have been held by the tes- 
tator at the time of his death, with the 
exception of the interest of tlie testator in 
the house at Chandpaul Ghaut, which, 
pre\iously to the decree of the 2d of De- 
cember, 1822, had lieen sold, and by the 
decree was declared to have teen a part of 
the personal estate of tlie testator, could 
not, according to the law of England, be 
devised, nor puss by the will of the testa- 
tor; and that there are not the proper par- 
ties to these suits, nor sufficient evidence 
before the court as to the lands or houses 
or other real or immoveable property, 
which are alleged in the pleadings to have 
been held' by the testator, and to be situated 
beyond the boundaiies of Calcutta, but itr 
tlie places which, at the time of the death 
of the testator, were within the presidency 
of Fort William, ox some of the provinces 
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subject to, or forming a part of, the said 
presidency, to enable the court to deter- 
mine whether the said estate could and did 
pass by the said will of the testator ; and, 
inasmuch as the Attorney- general of our 
Lord the King is not resident within the 
jurisdiction of this court, and there is no 
party to these suits who hath made any 
claim to any of the said lands or houses, 
or other real or immoveable property, on 
the part and on behalf of the Crown, it 
is ordered that the receiver appointed by 
this court, in these causes, to receive the 
rents and profits of the immoveable pro. 
perty, as well that which is situate within 
Calcutta as that which is situate beyond 
the boundaries thereof, but in places which, 
at the time of the death of the testator, 
were within tlie presidency of Fort Wil- 
liam, shall continue to receive the rents 
and profits thereof, and from time to time 
to pay the same into the hands of the Ac- 
countant-general and sub-treasurer of the 
Company, with the privity of the Ac- 
countant-general of the court; that the 
rents and profits of the houses and lands 
ill Calcutta, with the exception of the 
house at Chandpaul Ghaut, so declared to 
have been pait of tlie personal estates of 
the testator, which have heretofore been 
received, either by the executors or by any 
receiver appointed by ibis court, together 
with the accumulations thereon, arising 
from interest, ought to be ascertained, and 
the amount, when so ascertained, ought to 
be set apart and placed to the credit of a 
separate and distinct account in these 
causes, to abide any claim respecting the 
same which maybe hereafter made by or 
on behalf of the Crown, and that all the 
rents and profits of the lands and houses 
in Calcutta, except as hereinbefore is ex- 
cepted, which may hereafter be received 
by the receiver of the court, ought to be 
paid in and placed to the credit of the 
same account ; and that, in like manner, 
the rents and profits, or the proceeds of 
any sales of any lands, or houses, or oilier 
real or immovable property, situate beyond 
the boundaries of Calcutta, but In places 
which at the time of the death of the tes- 
tator were within the presidency of Fort 
William, or the provinces subject to or 
forming a part of the said presidency, 
which may have come to the hands of the 
executors, or of any receiver appointed 
by the court, or may hereafter be received 
by any such receiver, and may have been 
paid or may hereafter be paid to the Ac- 
countant-general and sub-treasurer of the 
East- India Company, with the privity of 
the Accountant-general of the court, ought 
to be ascertained and set apart, and placed 
to the credit of another separate and dis- 
tinct account ; that the intent and mean- 
ing of the testator in the will was, that 
payment of his debts and legacies should 
first be iiiade^ «iid a sufficient sum. should 
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be set a-piirt and secured for the payment 
of the several pensions, and for the com. 
pleting and maintaining of the several 
buildings, charitable institutions, and es- 
tablishments in the will mentioned, or so 
many of them as could be lawfully and 
effectually established and maintained, and 
for the payment of all salaries, wages, and 
allowances in the will provided for super- 
visors, servants, and other persons to be 
employed in and about the buildings, in- 
stitutions, and establishments, or any of 
them, and that, after making all such pay- 
ments and provisions, if it should be 
found that the sum remaining would ex- 
ceed ten lacs of rupees, the wliole of such 
surplus should be divided into three equal 
portions, wffich should be respectively ap- 
propriated and applied, as far as they could 
be lawfully applied, to the same charitable 
institutions, establishments, and uses at 
Calcutta, Lyons, and Lucknow, to which 
certain other sums were bequeathed and 
made applicable by the preceding provi- 
sions of tlie will ; and if itsliould be found 
at the time of the testator's death, that the 
sum so remaining, after making all such 
payment and provisions, should be less 
than ten lacs, then that it should he kept 
at interest npon Government securities, 
until it should amount to the sum of ten 
lacs, when the whole should he divided and 
applied in the same way, and for the same 
purposes, ash hath been stated that it was 
the intention of the testator in the afore- 
mentioned cases that the surplus, if it 
should at first exceed ten lacs, should be 
divided and applied ; that the legacy of 
Rs. 40,000 to Pierre Martin in the will 
mentioned, in consequence of the death of 
Pierre Martin in the life-time of Claude 
Martin, became and was a lapsed legacy ; 
and that all the other specific legacies to 
the several individuals in the will men- 
tioned, saving and excepting the monthly 
and annual pensions, salaries, or allow- 
ances in the will mentioned, have been 
fully paid and satisfied; and that the sum 
of 150,000, which, by the S23d article 
of the will of the testator, was bequeathed 
to the poor of Calcutta, Chaiidernagore, 
and Lucknow, and a further sum to pro- 
vide for the payment annually of the sum 
of Hs. 5,000, and of Rs. 1,000, directed 
hy the I’Sth article of the will, to be paid 
antiually for the release and relief of pri- 
soners for debt at Calcutta, some time be- 
fore the said decree of the 22d December, 
1822, were paid by John Palmer, one of 
the executors, into the hands of the Ac- 
countant-general of this court, under a 
certain order of this court, in a cause in 
which Ralph Uvedale, £sq., clerk of the 
Crown, at the relation of Thomas Chris- 
tenson, was informant, and John Palmer 
Btid othei's were defendants ; and that a 
tiutit of Sa. Us. 3,ll,3f)0, which with the 
dct^uihtrliaiion of interest thereon aiirount- 


ed, on the 31st of December, 1830, to tlie 
sum of Rs. 3,12,090.7.8., being a suffi- 
cient sum to provide for the payment of 
all the monthly and annual pensions in 
tlie will, except such salaries and allow- 
ances as are directed by the will to be paid 
to servants, superiors, and other persons, 
to be employed in and about the establish- 
ment, tomh, and buildings at Lucknow, 
in the will mentioned, hath been appro- 
priated and set apart, and is now standing 
to the credit of a separate account in these 
causes, in the books of the Accountant-ge- 
neral and sub- treasurer of the Company, 
and of the Accountant-general of this 
court, under the head of ** Cliristophcr 
Marlin and others against Robert Spankie 
and others,** and tlie other causes, for the 
payment of the monthly and annual pen- 
sions; and that the sums of Us. 200, OCX) 
and of Us. 150,000, bequeathed in the 
24th article of the will, for a charitable in- 
stitution at Calcutta, together with accu- 
mulations of interest thereon from the time 
of the death of the testator, have been set 
apart and placed to the credit of a sepa- 
rate account in these causes, under the 
head of ** Edward Strettcll and others 
against John Palmer and others,'* and, 
together with subsequent accumulations of 
iiitercat, and after certain sums had been 
paid for the purchase of certain lands, for 
the purpose of the charitable institution at 
Calcutta, did amount in the whole on the 
3 1 St of December, 1830, to the sum of 
Us. 8,82,853.1.7. ; and that the sum of 
Us. 250,000, bequeathed for a charitable 
Institution at Lyons by the 25tb article of 
the will, together with all accumulations 
of intorcst thereon, from the time of the 
death of the testator, and a sum sufficient 
to satisfy the bequest of Us. 4, OCX), to be 
paid annually under the same article of the 
will, for the liberation of prisoners at 
Lyons, together with the accumulations of 
interest upon the same from the time of the 
death of the testator, have been fully paid 
to the mayor and commonalty of the city 
of Lyons, or to John Abbott, Esq., the 
duly constiuiled attorney of the said mayor 
and commonalty ; and that divers large 
sums, since the death of tlie testator, have 
been paid to or retained by the executors 
residing at Lucknow, and beyond the ju- 
risdiction of this court, for the purpose of 
being applied in making the tomb of tlie 
testator, and after buildings, gardens, and 
establishments thereof, according to tho 
directions contained in the will of the tes- 
tator. Further decreed and declared, that 
the form of the government of Lucknow, 
and the circumstances of that country, 
make it impossible that any effect should 
.be given to the biqucst of Us. 4,000, di- 
rected to be paid annually for the libera- 
tion of prisoners at Ijucknow, in the 3Sd 
article of the will, and that such bequest 
is consequently void. And this court is 
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incompetent and unable, by itself, to give 
effect to the other bequests for charitable 
establisbmenta and institutions at Luck- 
now, which is a place beyond the jurisdic- 
tion of this court, and not forming any 
part of the presidency of Fort William in 
Bengal, but that the Governor.general in 
Council of Fort William in Bengal, has 
the means, and is able to give effect to the 
same, and that the same ought to be car- 
ried into effect ; and that it appears by the 
report of the master, under an order made 
in these causes on the 25th of July, 18SI, 
and vidiich report is dated the 5th of No- 
vember, 1831, that the Governor.general 
ill Council is willing to receive and apply 
such sums as the court may decide to be 
lawfully applicable for those purposes. 
And forasmuch as the testator, Claude 
Martin, in and by the 33d article of his 
will, hath expressed his desired intention 
that, in case it should be necessary, the 
protection and assistance of the Govern- 
ment should be obtained, for the purpose 
of giving effect to the said last-mentioned 
bequests and testamentary dispositions, and 
that, if the whole sum of lls. 2,00,000 
bequeathed in the 33d article of the will, 
for the finishing of the house at Con- 
stantia, hath not been expended and ap- 
plied for that purpose, wdiatever may re- 
main thereof ought to be set apart from 
the funds now standing to the general 
credit of these causes, and applied as a 
building and repairing fund for the house 
and establishment at Constuntia, and ought 
for that purpose to be paid to the Gover- 
nor-general in Council, or to some person 
duly nominated and appointed by the Go- 
vernor-general in Council to receive the 
same ; and that out of the same funds 
standing to the general credit of these 
causes, a further sum of Us. 1,00,00(), 
for the support of a college and school at 
Lucknow, bequeathed in the 33d article 
of the will, together with accumulations 
of interest on the same from the death of 
the testator, until the setting apart of the 
same, ought also to be set apart, and the in. 
terest thereof, from time to time, as the 
same shall accrue and be received, ought 
to be paid to the person theGovernor-geiie- 
ral in Council for the time being shall duly 
nominate and appoint to receive tlie same, 
in order that the same may heapplied to the 
purposes in the 33d article of the will ; 
and that out of the funds standing to the 
general credit of the causes, the further 
sum of Rs. 3,00,000 ought to be set apart, 
and the interest thereof paid to the Gover- 
nor-general in Council, or to such person 
or persons as the Governor.general in 
Council, for the time being, shall nomi. 
nate and appoint, in order that there may 
always be allowed and paid the salaries ' 
and allowances for supervisors, servants, 
and other attendants, and persons to be 
employed in at^d about, the tomb, build- 
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ings, and establishments of Constantia in 
the said will mentioned, vis. in the 30th 
article of the will, the annual sums of 
Rs. 770 and Rs. .480, for two persons to 
take care of and superintend the tomb, 
house, buildings, and gardens at Con- 
stantia, and in the .32d article of the will, 
the annual sum of Rs. 2,580, for divers 
servants to be employed in and about the 
house, buildings, and gardens; and also 
the sum of Rs .6,960 in the same article of 
the will, be directed to be paid annually 
for other persons to be retained and em- 
ployed in and about the house and tomb, 
and also the sum of Rs. 1,200 directed in 
the same article of the will, to be paid an- 
nually for an Buropean superintendent, 
and also the sum of Rs. 288, directed in 
the same article to be paid annually for 
eight hurkariis, amounting, in the W'hole, 
to the sum annually of Rs. 12,228; and 
it is further declared that, if any sums of 
money should have been expended, ac- 
cording to the intentions of the testator, 
in and about the necessary care and super- 
intendence of the tomb, house, gardens, 
and buildings at Constantia, and should 
be now due and owing to any persons who 
may have acted for that purpose, under the 
directions or authority of the master or 
Accountant-general of the court, or any 
former master or accountant-general, such 
sums ought also to be paid out of the 
funds now standing to the general credit 
of these causes. It was referred to the 
master to inquire and report what part of 
the funds now standing to the general ere* 
dit of these causes hath arisen from the 
rents and profits, with the accumulations 
of interest thereon, of any of the lands or 
houses situate in Calcutta, with the excep- 
tion, as before mentioned, of the house at 
Chandpaul Ghaut, declared, by the decree 
of the 2d December, 1822, to have been 
part of the personal estate of the testator, 
and which in the pleadings arc alleged to 
have been held by the testator, at the time 
of his death ; and to enquire and report 
what houses, lands, or other real or ini- 
moveable property, situate beyond the 
boundaries of Calcutta, but in places 
which, at the time of the death of the tes- 
tator, were within the presidency of Fort 
William, or the provinces subject to or 
forming a part of the said presidency, was 
or were in the hands of the testator at the 
time of his death, and what was the nature 
of the tenure thereof, and the estate or in- 
terest of any w hich the testator had in the 
same, and what regulations or usages have 
prevailed, and now prevail, in the said 
provinces beyond the boundaries of Cal- 
cutta, as to the riglit and power of Euro- 
pean aliens to devise or bequeath by will 
any lands, bouses, or other real or im- 
moveable property, of which they may be 
possessed at the time of their death, with-, 
in the said; provinces,- and whether any 
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ianclf, boufes, or other real or immoveable 
property situate within the said provinces, 
which was or were in the hands of the said 
testator, Claude Martin, at tfie time of his 
death, hath or have been since sold, and 
the proceeds of the sale paid into the hands 
of the Accountaiit.general and sub-trea- 
surer of the Company, with the privity of 
the Accountant-general of the court ; and 
of what part, if any, of such lands, 
houses, or real or immoveable property, 
the receiver appointed by the court is now 
in the receipt of the rents and profits; and 
what is the whole amount of any of the 
proceeds of any sales, and of the receipt 
of any rents or profits of any such lands, 
bouses, or real or iinmovealde property, 
together with the accumulations of in- 
terest thereon, which is now standing to 
the general credit of these causes ; and to 
enquire and report, whether tlie several 
sums licroinbefore mentioned to have been 
paid by the executor to the Accountant- 
general of the court, under, and by virtue 
of certain orders made in a cause in which 
Ralph Uvedale, Csq., clerk of the crown, 
at the relation of Tiiomas 'Christenson 
w’as informant, and John Palmer and 
others were defendants, have been and are 
sufficient to provide for the charitable be- 
quests and purposes for which the same 
were directed to be set apart and paid, or 
what further sum may be required to be 
retained and set apart for that purpose. 
And to enquire and report with greater 
certainty and particularity, what persons 
entitled to receive monthly or annual pen- 
aions under the will of the testator are 
still living, and whether any and w'hat part 
of the sum of Sa. Us. 3,11,300, which 
bath been set apart as afore* mentioned for 
the payment of such persons, may now 
be transferred back to the funds which are 
standing to the general credit of these 
causes, and, to state some plan by which 
the payment of the said pensions may be 
conducted so as to prevent all frauds, and 
to provide for the gradual transfer back to 
the general credit of tliesc causes, as the 
pensioners die, of the whole sum so set 
apart and placed to the credit of a sepa- 
rate account, as aforesaid, for the payment 
of the said pensions; and to enquire whe- 
ther the whole sura of Rs. 2,00,0CX), al- 
lowed by the 33d article of the will for 
the finishing of the house at Constantin, 
hath been applied to that purpose, or what 
part thereof still remains unapplied, and 
what sum will be sufficient to satisfy the 
bequest of Rs. 1,00,000, for the establisli. 
ment at Lucknow in the 33d article, of the 
will mentioned, together with accumula- 
tions of interest thereon from the time of 
the death of the testator ; and whether any 
and what snms are now due and owing to 
any parsons who have acted under the di- 
rections or. authority of any master or Ac- 
countant-general of the coort^ for the ne- 
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cessary and proper care and supaniiCen. 
dence, according to the intentions of the 
testator, of the tomb, gardens, house, and 
buildings at Constantia, in the will of the 
testator mentioned, or for the necessary 
and proper salaries or wages of any ser- 
vants who may have been employed in 
and about the same, and for that purpose 
to permit any person claiming any such 
sum, to be so due to them as last aforesaid, 
to come in before him, the said master, to 
prove their said claims ; and further to en- 
quire and report what surplus doth now 
remain out of the funds standing to the 
general credit of these causes, after making 
provision for all the payments, reserva- 
tions, and appropriations to separate ac- 
counts, and other matters and things by 
this decree ordered, directed, or declared. 

Since the pronouncing of this decree, 
the parties have been attending the master 
on the matter referred to him. Separate 
reports have been made by the master on 
some of the matter referred to him. £x- 
ceptions were argued on a separate report 
of the master on July last, before Mr. 
Justice Grant and myself, and in Novem- 
ber last this case was set down for further 
direction, on the report which is now before 
us, and in January last counsel were heard 
at conaidcrable length. 

It is now necess’iry that I should advert 
to the questions that arise on this report, 
and Oil which the court is about to pro- 
nounce its decree. The decree of 1832 
recites, that there is not sufficient evidence 
as to the lands and houses which belonged 
to the testator at the time of his death, and 
which are situated out of the local limits 
of Calcutta, to enable the court to say 
whether they could and did pass by the 
will of the testator, and the master was 
directed to enquire and report what was 
the nature of the tenure of these lands, 
and w'hat is the usage as to European 
aliens making a bequest of lands beyond 
the boundaries of CalciitUi. The master 
has reported on this point. I confess, at 
the time this direction was given, I had 
not any great confidence that a report of 
the master would throw any great light on 
this subject, and I do not think any very 
great assistance has been afibrded to the 
court on this question. At the time of 
this direction being given, I did state my 
own view, upon tbc power of the testator 
to dispose of lands in the Mofussil, al- 
though, unfortunately, at that time, on 
this part of the case, the then Chief-justice 
did not agree with me in opinion. It is 
not necessary that I should enter upon the 
reasons of the court, for holding that the 
lands in Calcutta did not pass under the 
testator’s will. I certainly agree with the 
opinion, on that point, expressed .by the 
Chief-justice. Doe on dem. Poncheiet ti, 
Humfrey,’* had decided tliat the common 
law of England^ as to aliens, is in full 
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force in Calcutta, and that, consequently, 
they cannot inherit lands, on the principle 
accurately stated in Story’s “ Conflict of 
Foreign and Domestic Law.’* In page 
he states, that it may be laid down as 
a general principle of tlic common law, 
that n party must have a capacity to take 
according to the law of thvsUns; otherwise 
he will be excluded from all ownership. 
Thus, if the law of a country exclude aliens 
from holding lands either by succession, 
purchase, or devise, a title becomes wholly 
inoperative, as to them, whatever may be 
the law of the place of their domicile. The 
question as to esciieut in Calcutta rests on 
two grounds ; that the law of Calcutta is the 
common law of Kngland ; that Calcutta 
is part of the territories of the crown of 
Lngland. 1 do not think it necessary to 
express any opinion, as to whether the 
common law of Kngland docs not extend 
over the INIofussil, on the grounds on which 
I relied before, and which, with some very 
slight modificatioiiK, I now repeat. T slated 
in my former judgment, that I thought it 
could not now he ({uestioiied, that all acqui- 
sitions of territory, made by arms or by 
treaty, by the subjects of the realm, do of 
light belong to the stale, and that, neces- 
sarily, the sovereignty of the Dritish Crown 
and legislature extends to all such aequIsU 
lions by the Kast- India Company, at the 
period at w’liich they are made. Kiom the 
jieiiod of the grant in 17 (il) of the Dewanny 
of llengal, llehar, and Oiissa, including 
the administration of the pidilie revenue 
and of civil justice, with the whole of the 
powers exercised by tl 2 suubnh under the 
IVIugul constitution, it may he said tliat 
these provinces became the territories of the 
King of Knglaiul, on the principle laid 
<iown by Lord Ten terdeii in “ Doe on dein. 
of Thomas r. Acklani,” 2(1 IJariiw. and 
Oesswell, 79G, that a ieliiu|iilshinrnt of a 
government of the territory in a rellnquisli- 
inent of authority over the inhabitants of 
that territory. I'Voiii this periijd, as has 
been aCviirately stated by the late Mr, Ilar- 
iiigton, a most distinguished civil servant, 
and at the time the chief judge of the Sud- 
(ier dewaniiy, the civil and military power 
of tile country, with the resources for inain- 
tiiiiiing it, were transferred to the Kast- 
liidia Company, and through their means 
to the llritish Kmpire. It is true, that it 
was not until 1772, that the Company 
tliemselves stood forth as Dewan ; but in 
that year, in consequence of orders from 
the Cimrt of Directors, the oflicc of Naib 
Dew'an was abolished, and the internal 
government of the provinces was commiu 
ted to Jlritish agency. In 1773, the Dritish 
parliament, after a long and laborious in- 
vestigation into the whole state and condi- 
tion of these provinces^ passed an act, by 
W'liich they regulated and provided for the 
whole civil and military government of this 
presidency, and empowered the King to 
^siat.Jouru, N.S. Vol.21. No. 84. 


grant a charter for the establishment of a 
court here, having, as to British subjects^ 
jurisdiction throughout these provinces. 
The King, by the charter granted in the fol- 
lowing year, created the judges of this 
court justices and conservators of the peace 
throughout Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. 
The writs issued by the court were to be in 
the King’s name, and the sheriff was em. 
powered to execute those writs throughout 
the provinces. Whatever may be said of 
the time anterior to this, as to the empyrean 
sovereignty of the Mogul, brought dowm, 
as Sir William Scott observed, in 1800, 
from the clouds, as it were, for purposes 
of policy, and which hardly existed other- 
wise than as a phantom, I am of opi- 
nion, that, from this period at least, the 
territorial acquisitions of the Company in 
India, though permitted to remain in the 
po*$session and under the Government of 
tlic United Company, were part and parcel 
of the dominions of the King of Kngland ; 
and that the interference of the legislature 
and the King in the civil and military Go- 
vernment of the provinces, is the strongest 
assertion that can be made of undoubted 
sovereignty of the Crown of the United 
Kingdom over the same. I think, if it is 
conceded that, from the period I have men- 
tioned, the King of Great Britain held the 
British possessions in India, in riglit of 
sovereignty, that it will be exceedingly 
dilHcult to And any satisfactory reason for 
saying that, after that period, an alien eiuild 
acquire a perii.unent property in land in the 
JMofussil, on the general principle stated 
by Blackstone, that, if he could, he must 
owe an allegiance equally permanent with 
that property to the King of Knglaiul, 
which w'oiild he inconsistent with that due 
to his own leige lord. I cannot see any 
solid grounds upon which in this state of 
things, it can be said that the law' of alien- 
age extends to Calcutta, and not to the 
provinces. Upon a question submitted for 
the opinion of the Attorney General 
Norton, in 17(74, w'hcthcr the subjects of 
the crowns of France and Spain, who 
remained in the ceded countries in America 
after the peace of 1 7o3, were aliens or sub- 
jects, the Attorney General, after express- 
ing an opinion that such persoiii? were not 
to be considered in the light of aliens, 
added : ** but I think that no aliens, except 
sucli as can claim the beneflt of the defliiitivc 
treaty, or bring themselves within the 7tli 
of his late Majesty, arc by law entitled to 
purchase lands for their own beneflt, and 
transmit them to others, either from the 
Crown or from private persons, in any of 
his Majesty's dominions in North America 
or in the West-Indies.” At the time that 
opinion was given, in 1764, there were 
djominions in the West-Iiidies acquired by 
the Crown in every possible way ; some by 
conquest, some by treaty, and some taken 
possession of w’hen uninbabited. The opi. 
(2 D) 
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nion expressed by Sir Fletcher Norton 
\i'as, according to my opinion, applicable 
here from the moment these provinces be* 
came part of the dominions of the Crown. 
In all cases of conquest, the previous aliens 
became subjects of the Crown, and of course 
are virtually naturalized by the act and 
operation of law. Upon this view of the 
subject, it docs seem to me clearly estab* 
lished that aliens cannot hold lands in the 
Mofus&il. 

Wlicn this case was last before the court. 
Sir Charles Grey stated, that, in his opi- 
nion, the lands in Calcutta stood in a total- 
ly dilferent situation from those in the 
Mofussil, and he rested this distinction 
mainly, as Ise contended, on the did*erent 
footing, at the time of the testator’s death, 
on which all questions connected with the 
sovereignty of tlie Crown stood as applica* 
ble to the 'Moliissil, and to the town €>f 
Calcutta. 1 endeavoured to shew then, in 
tlie same manner as T have clone notv, that, 
as far as regards the sovereignty of the 
Crown, for the period I have named, no 
such distinction can be niade. 1 am aw'are, 
however, that it may be contended that, 
although, on the principle T have stated, 
it may seem clear that an alien cannot 
hold land or devise by will, the incapacity 
to hold does not of itself decide that the 
escheat must he to the Crown, and that 
such riglit only exists in the King’s domi- 
nions, where the common law of England is 
introduced. Now, if it follows, as 1 have 
endeavoured to shew, that the Crown, for 
the protection of its sovereignty, lias a right 
to prevent the holding of lands by an ali».*n, 
it seems to me, that independently of any 
general introduction of Kngiish law, the 
right of prevention implies, that the lands 
must escheat to the Crown ; for in what 
other mode can the prevention take place ? 
The Company, as 1 have shown, can only 
as British subjects acquire territory for the 
Crown, and their right to the possession of 
lands forfeited for the non-payment of re- 
venue, is only incidental to their posses- 
sion of the Dewaniiy, when the Crown has 
permitted the Company to hold for a limit- 
ed time. In no other way, therefore, as 
it seems to me, can effect he given to this 
incident of sovereignty than by holding 
that the lands escheat to the Crow'ii. I 
need hardly add, that I entirely agree in 
tlie very clear and satisfactory manner in 
which Mr. Justice Malkin has treated this 
part of the argument. 

The court now agreeing in the view' I 
took of this question, we decree Unit the 
lands and houses which belonged to the 
testator at the time of his death, and 
which are situated out of the local limits 
of Calcutta, did not pass by the will of the 
testator. Further than this we do not think 
it necessary (on the principle adopted in 
the former decree) to make any declaration 
of Uie right to those houses and lands. The 


sums reported by the master to arise from 
the lands in the Mofussil will be placed to 
a separate account to which any application 
that may be made to the court on behalf of 
the Crown; and the receiver will continue 
to receive the rents and profits as they shall 
accrue. 

The next point arising on the master's 
report, and which has been argued at the 
bar, is as to the allowance of interest on 
the Slim set apart for the building of Con* 
stantia House. We are clearly of opinion, 
that it was not the intention of the testator 
that that sum should carry interest; and no 
interest, therefore, can be allowed. Ano- 
ther question arises upon the legacy i»l’ 
4,tX)0 rupees, directed to bo paid for tin* 
liberation, annually, of prisoners at Jaick. 
now, and which Inquest the decree of 
IS.SLI declared to be void. The next of 
kin have claimed tliis legacy, and argiieil, 
that it cannot, on the authority of**' Skrin- 
dinei). Northcale,’’ 1 Swanston’s lleport'i, 
fall into the residue. The princi])le iii- 
volvcil ill this question was argued at giL\;t 
1( ngth on some of the former liearings, and 
all the cases bearing upon it were then 
cited. The principle estahlislied in all the 
cases on this subject is clearly tin’s, that 
where the testator’s view* is confined to the 
sole purpose of establishing and supporting 
a particular rharilj/^ which eaiuiot take ef- 
fect, the particular mode will be consi- 
dered as of the essence of tlie bequest, and 
tlie Court of Chancery will not apply the 
funds bequeathed to any otlier charitable 
purposes, but the legacy will be void. The 
first clause of the testator’s will expressly 
shows his intention to apply, after the pay- 
ment of legacies, the residue of his fund 
to general cliurituble purposes. 

1 was at the former hearing, and am 
still ofo])inion, on the authorityof ‘'Mills i\ 
Farmer,” 1 3Iei'ivale, and ‘‘ Leake v. Robi- 
son,” 2 iMerivale, .^92, that this legacy fiilJs 
into the residue, and must be disposed of 
with the residue, according to the decree 
of 

1 have now noticed all the points that 
arose upon the master's repoit, and to 
which llie attention of the court were di- 
rected by the counsel at the bar. It is 
true, tliat the counsel for the next-of-kiii 
diil argue at some length on matters on 
wliicli the court had already decreed. I 
expressed at the time my opinion of tlie 
inutility of all such nrguineiits, to say no- 
thing of their inconsistency. A decree 
drawn up, passed and entered, cannot on 
further direction, or by petition, or by any 
other bill, or in any way, be revised, 
altered, or explained, except on a rehear- 
ing. 2 Madd. 454. This is well known 
and established law, and it is the only no- 
tice 1 think it necessary to take of that 
part of the argument of counsel, which 
went to impeach the validity of former 
decrees. 
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The same answer might be given to 
what did fall from the junior counsel, Mr. 
\V, Grant, for the ncxt-of-kiii, but which 
was repudiated by his leader, Mr. Os- 
borne; namely, that the suit could not 
proceed, from the want of parties — neitlier 
the executor nor their representatives being 
before the court. 1 expressly called^ upon 
the counsel for all the persons before the 
court, to know whether they took any ob- 
jection to tlie case proceeding for want of 
parties. The counsel declared they did 
not, and what may have fallen from Mr. 
Grant, unautliorizcd and disavowed hy his 
leader, I cannot notice. Ibit this j'oint. 
though not taken hy the jiartics before the 
court, has been observed upon at consider- 
able length by one of the li anied jiulgcs, 
and has been with him a sutheient reason 
for taking no further part in these proceed- 
ings. I am hound, therefore, to notice 
what I should otherwise certainly have 
passed over in silence. ]\Iy first, and I 
think decisive, answer to this objection is, 
that to which I have already alluded. Tht? 
court has decreed that it can pioceetl with- 
out culling the executors again before the 
court; that decree can only he reversed on 
a rehearing ; none of the parties before the 
court have either sought or desired a re- 
hearing on that ground. The court can- 
not of itself direct a rehearing, contrary to 
the wishes of ;dl parties before it ; and all 
that the court in such a case could do, 
would he to stay its hands and proceed no 
furtlier. 

This, I for one, if I felt the force of this 
objection to be iuHnitely greater than I do, 
I am not prepared to do. For some Id years 
the proceedings have been continued in the 
suit.**, with the same defect as to parties, — 
large sums have been paid under the de- 
crees and interlocutory orders that have 
been made,— a vast expense has been in- 
curred in the costs of tlie different proceed- 
ings. Tlie city of I^yons received .'3 lacs, 
llie arrears of interest, &c. after the decree 
of 182;^. The decree of October 18;J2, 
with the same want of parties, has estab- 
lished the school, and appropriated H lacs 
of rupees to its use. The decree of Feb- 
ruary 1832 lias led to extensive inquiries 
ill the master’s office, of ivhicli we have 
now the report before ns. At the time 
that decree was made, the then Chief .Ftis- 
tice delivered at great length the judgment 
of the court, in which he declared, for the 
court, that, though the executors were lia- 
ble, the court would not on tliat account 
stay its hands ill proceeding to decree, feel- 
ing as wc then did the great intricacy anil 
difficulties of the case, knowing well the 
position in which the court had been placed 
liy former proceedings, and dclilierately 
satisfying ourselves that the best and w'isest 
course was to proceed with the case. 

The court thought then, as I think now, 
that nothing but some legislative provision 


could free this case from the teclinical dif- 
ficulties which surround it ; but wo 
thought, as 1 still think, that we Iiavo 
done substantial justice to all the parties 
before us, and that in interpreting a M’ill 
of no common intricacy and obscurity, we 
have followed out what was the intention 
of the testator, and have dom* substantial 
justice to all who were the objects of his 
henevolence. 

I am now alioiit to read that which the 
learned judge has pronounced to he waste 
paper, vjz- the decree in this case; and 
before 1 do so, the learned judge must ex- 
cuse me if 1 observe, that 1 think flic 
i^esignation ho has been pleased to give to 
the solemn acts of this court, is ex)nessed 
in language stronger than any occasion 
can warrant. 

The learned judge tlicn read the decree. 

In so I, VENT llK'irojis’ CoiJiiT, 11. 

J'slate of CrvlfrtnU’n niitl Co- — A divi- 
dend of five percent, in this estate wasde- 
cl.'irc'd, payable cm the l.'jtli iiist. 

l\Ir. 7'nrioii applied on hi half of Mr, 
lt«l;ert Ibowne, for a final release under 
the new Act, Mr, Ilrowne being now in 
J*hii'npc>, hut Iiaving obtained a general dis- 
charge under the old Insolvent Act, 

Air. Justice MiUkin said he would take 
time to coiisiiler, 

June 2.'3. 

r.sfutr. of Fer^usson nmJ Co. — Upon an 
application on behalf of Mr. W. F. Fer- 
gusson, one of the late firm of Fergusson 
and Co., for a final release under the new 
Act, Air. Justice Alalkiii took occasion to 
explain, that his former refusal to grant 
rele:i.ses to persons absent was given con- 
trary to his individual opinion, but on the 
ground that the Chief Justice had express- 
ed an niHjLialitied opinion that the presence 
of the parties applying w'as necessary. 
However, at the last silting of the Court, 
Mr. Tiirton having pressed for a decision 
in (he case of Air. Ibowiic and Air. 11a I- 
lard, he liad thought that he had no right 
to refuse them the benefit thereof, acconl- 
ing to his own construction of tlie Act; 
and suhsequeiuly Sir Kdward liyan hav- 
ing explained, in the case of Air. Goddard, 
that he would not have applied that princi- 
ple to parties who had obtained the ordi- 
nary discharge. Sir II. Alaikin said he iiad 
directed the officer of the Court to make 
out the orders for ATessrs. Dallard’s and 
Browne’s releases, and he would give the 
same direction now with respect to Air. 
Fergiisson. But he could not say whe- 
ther the Chief Justice vvould consider ab- 
sentees entitled thereto, who should not 
have ohiained the ordinary discharge. That 
order, liowevcr, having been obtained by 
the partners in the firm of Mackintosh and 
Co., as well as in all the above cases, which 
Was a presumption that the court was sa- 
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tisfied with their conduct, he considered 
Mr. John Storm was entitled to a release, 
though absent, as much as his late partner, 
Mr. Gordon, to whom it had been given. 

Estate of Palmer and Co . — An adjourn, 
ed hearing of the estate of Palmer and Co. 
having, in the mean time, been called on, 

Mr. Prinsep reminded the court that a 
petition presented by him, on behalf of the 
members of that firm, had stood over for 
consideration this day ; and in the terms of 
the prayer of it, he now asked the court to 
grant the same order of adjudication with 
respect to this estate, wliich ha<l been made 
with respect to others, or to discharge the 
petition of the insolvents from the file alto- 
gether. Mr. Prinsep challenged an ex- 
amination of the schedules of all the late 
agency-houses, as bearing him out in the 
assertion, that there was nothing in the 
conduct of this estate different from that of 
the others, to justify a distinction preju- 
dicial to those whom he represented. He 
pressed this application in order to put his 
clients on the samed'ooting with the rest, 
and because, from what had just fallen from 
the court, he feared that, if the order of 
adjudication were not made, Mr. C. H. 
Palmer, who was now in Europe, unable, 
perhaps, on account of his health, ever to 
come out again, would be precluded alto- 
gether from obtaining a release. lie con- 
ceived the parties were entitled to the order 
without an examination, and that, indeed, 
the court could not consistently with its 
own practice order a previous examination. 
But two of the parties (Mr. G. A. Prinsep 
and Mr. William Prinsep), who were now 
present, were quite ready to be examined 
to-day, or at any other time, and to any 
extent which the court might prescribe, 
and it was his intention to ask for it on 
their behalf. 

The Commissiofier observed, that there 
were many objections, under the circum- 
stances, to going into such an examination, 
as he had before suggested, which it seem- 
ed to him would only occupy the time of 
the court without causing any discovery of 
a nature to disqualify the parties from their 
right to a release : but as he thought some 
such examination ought in all cases to 
have preceded the first order of discharge, 
and therefore lie could not grant such order 
now in this case, without some qualifica- 
tion to prevent its being quoted as a pre- 
cedent against his view of the proper course 
of proceeding ; and again, as he must re- 
fuse an application for an examination, if 
xnade, for the above reason, he suggested 
that the most convenient course would be 
for Mr. Prinsep to withdraw his present 
petition, and go upon that previously be- 
fore the court, for a general release; 
adding, that he would look at the statute, 
and then communicate with Mr. Franks as 
to the manner in which he would make 
the necessary order, which should have 
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effect frbm to-day ; and Mr. Prinsep might 
in the mean time put in a petition for Mr. 
C. B. Palmer, notwithstanding his absence. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

REFKAL OP THE RKSHT OP APPEAL. 

A meeting of inhabitants, convened by 
the sheriff, took place on Saturday evening 
the 18th June, at the Town-hall, for the 
purpose of petitioning parliament against 
Act xi.of the legislative council, repealing 
the 107tli sect, of 53d Geo. HI. ch. 153, 
whereby British subjects are deprived of 
their right of appealing to English courts 
of law, against the decision of the provin- 
cial tribunals. The Hurkaru states that 
there were about 800 persons present. The 
Courier^ which describes the meeting as 
“ the most crowded meeting we have ever 
witnessed in Calcutta,** adds that ‘‘ it was 
held in the Hall, not above-stairs, as fiad 
been suggested, and there being no gallery 
below, tiiere were of course no ladies; but 
nevertheless, by a moderate computation, 
there must have been at least 600 persons 
present — Europeans and East-Indians, in 
about equal numbers, with perliaps twenty 
Armenians, and a very few (not a dozen) 
natives.’* 

Mr. Cockerclly the sheriff, was called to 
the chair. He observed, in allusion to the 
matter before the meeting, that its iniport- 
ance was deeply felt by every person, not 
only in the immediate neighbourhood, hut 
in the remotest corner of the Mofussil. 
‘‘ As a merchant, and a parly to a circular 
recently published and sent into the Mo- 
fussil,** he added, “ I state, for your infor- 
mation, that out of .300 persons to whom 
it has been forwarded, six or seven only 
have olijected to sign it,** 

Mr. Turlon began by removing the o!»- 
jection to his supporting the object of the 
meeting at the period that he was an advo- 
cate in the Supreme Court, and liad, there- 
fore, an interest in maintaining its appellate 
jurisdiction, by observing that tliey met 
for an object which was the common cause 
of all ; he asked for no separate or distinct 
rights for the class to which he belonged ; 
he wished for political rights to be extend- 
ed in respect of all classes, and the object 
of the present enactment was to contract 
the rights of all. I do not believe,** he 
observed, ** that any class will be benefited 
by this act. Docs the native derive any 
advantage from it ? Neither native nor any 
one else can discover it. But it is said 
this act will only operate to place a hand- 
ful of foreigners on the same footing as 
the great body of the natives in respect of 
the law. Looking at the numbers of En- 
glishmen throughout India, looking at the 
numbers here, at Madras and Bombay, a 
population which may not be estimated at 
less than 5(XJ,000, who have been deprived 
of their rights by this act, I think it is 
rather too much to consider them an iii- 
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clifltirent and insignificont handful of fo- 
reigners. It lias been said, in a quarter 
which was tlie last place where it ought to 
have been said, that here there must be a 
pure despotism. Why ? I should wish to 
be informed. There never yet has occurred 
ill this country a single instance of what 
may be truly denominated rebellion. Why 
then must there be a despotism ? The va- 
rious classes of the natives of this country 
may sigh for the restoration of the dynas. 
ties that have passed away, but never with 
even a distant hope of their wishes being 
accomplished. It has been representeii in 
various quarters, that I am hostile to tlic 
Company’s servants. Far from it, nor will 
they think so themselves, if they rightly 
consider this act. They arc nut flattered 
by it, and I am myself aware that many 
of the most respectable of that service 
themselves look upon it with horror. That 
outward respect, which they are compelled 
to maintain towards the rulers of this 
country, may prevent them from express- 
ing their sentiments openly ; but none 
even of the Company's servants think, at 
heart, that this enactment will conduce to 
their elevation in the scale of character as 
Knglishmen.*’ This question was not a 
mere contest between the courts ; the right 
of appeal had only been exercised in two 
instances since 1813; but it ivas not the 
exercise hut the existence of the power that 
was useful, lie <lid not consider this act 
as that of the law commission ; “ but,” 
said JMr. Turtoii, “ when I look to the 
purpose for which the fourth ordinary 
member of the council was appointed ; 
when 1 take into consideration what that 
lion, gentleman has publicly declared to be 
bis opinions, as to the mode in which India 
ought to he governed, 1 do attribute to 
him the recommendation of this obnoxious 
measure, it was his duty, in the situation 
ill which he was placed, to watch every 
cnactmeiir, and to take care that it did not 
infringe, not only upon tiie rights of 
llritish-horn subjects, hut upon the rights 
of any class whatever. I do not consider 
that Lord Auckland is primarily respuii. 
sihle for this act. There can be no doubt 
that the whole council, one and all, are 
responsilile for this measure; hut chietly 
he whose duty and ofKce it was to watch 
over the rights and liberties of all, and to 
see that those rights and liberties were in- 
vaded in no particular. I impute to him 
having acted with reckless disregard of the 
rights and liberties of every class and of 
every individual in India. i>ijcli conduct 
originated in a mistaken notion on his 
part of how this country ought to be go- 
verned. 1 blame him as the party who 
could tell the British parliament that, hi 
India; absolute despotism must be esta- 
blished. Tiiis was the doctrine of 'the 
psvudo whigs, men who had left the ranks 
of turyism, and who in 183:3 conferred 
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upon the Company’s government the power 
of legislating in the manner of wiiich wo 
now complain. There is this to he said, 
in extenu.ition of Mr. Macaulay, that, at 
that time, he knew little of India, or of 
those he should find in this country ; whe- 
ther he has learnt something more by this 
time, I will not say. I find in a certain 
paper, circulated in Calcutta, a criticism on 
iny public conduct and public assertions. 
1 court criticism on my public conduct ; but 
I am here represented as ineonsistent, be- 
cause, as is alleged, I have cunteiided that 
government have no power to pass this act, 
whereas, in 1835, I stated, at a public meet- 
ing, that the Council had, with the con- 
sent of the Court of Directors, the power to 
abolish the Supreme Court. I say so still ; 
they have dial power under the New Indian 
Act, but still I deny their authority to pass 
the present act, seeing that it directly inter- 
feres with the prerogative of the Crown.” 
In considering the objection to the defects 
and expense of the Supreme Court, it was 
necessary to consider the constitution of 
that court ; that object was to give tiie 
suitors the great benefit of Fnglish law, 
English judges, English counsel, and Eng- 
lish attornies. “ If you are satisfied,” 
added the learned gentleman, ‘‘ to entrust 
your rights and properties to the native 
oinlah, why you certainly can get the 
work done cheaper, and J advise you at 
once to get rid of court, counsel, and at- 
tornies altogether ; but when you kick ino 
out, I have to request you to perform the 
same kind office by Mr. Macaulay. Can- 
not you get a native to do his work 
cheaper } Ue would have to look about 
him a long while in England before ho 
would get 10, COO a-year for his utmost 
services; there he got 1,500 a-year as 
secretary to the Board of Control ; here 
his services arc valued at ^*10,000 per 
annum.” He did not deny that the ex- 
penses of the Supreme Court are more than 
they ought to he; Init his little experience 
in Alofussil courts convinced him that 
these last are neither less expensive nor 
more expeditious. lie complained of the 
vicious system of the Company’s courts, 
not of the Company’s servants, as a body ; 
to the high character, conduct, and talents 
of many he bore testimony. From a state- 
ment of the comparative expensiveness of a 
Conip.any’s judge and a king’s judge, 
published in an English review, he in- 
ferred that a Company’s judge, without 
professional education, cost near 20 per 
cent, more than the highest class of king’s 
judges in India. Mr. Turtqn concluded ; 

Again I will say, that I consider En- 
glish law to be my birthright ; but if we 
must have a pure despotism, let it be so 
declared : let Turkisli law be the law of 
the laud, and let a Turkish cazi adminis- 
ter it ; hill if so, let us be made acquainted 
will] the fact, in order that wc may know 
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that this lias ceased to be the land in which 
Knglislimun can live. It is no longer the 
country for us. 1 would not consent to 
live in it on such terms, whatever were the 
emoluments, or .whatever prospect of ad- 
vantage a residence here could hold forth. 
No temptation of profits should induce me 
to remain here on such conditions. I 
would leave it witii disgust to be enjoyed 
l>y those who are content to hug the chains 
that hind them, and kiss the rr<d liy wliich 
they are scourged.*' Mr. 'J'lirton then 
proposed the fiist resolution. — 'Hiat, in 
consiquence of the passing of Act xi. of 
1 (he government has declared an in- 
tention of HhoIi.3hiiig all appeal to the only 
courts of justice in India, independent of 
ttie executive goveruinent, whereby the 
rights and property of Ilrilish subjects re- 
sident in the interior aie rendered inse- 
cure, and’ the ap|diicalion of llritish skill 
and capital to tlie iinproventent of the 
resources of India will be checked ; and it 
is therefore expedient to inet.ioiialize the 
Court of Directors and I'oard of Control 
to repeal t»r disallow tlii.s act.” 

Dwarkanauth Tatjere .sssid : I have 

much pleasure in rising to second this 
resolution, and I do hope tb.at luy <!oiug 
so may be the htiinble means of removing 
ail impression that the natives of this 
country are indilferent to the subject of 
this discussion. Here we see assembled 
a set of intelligent gentlemen, among 
whom T perceive u nuniher of natives, 
who J may say are not ignuraiit now, 
though they were so under the rule of the 
Mofussil Courts. If we arc not so igno- 
rant as our brethren in the Mofussil — 
and who will say that we are not better 
informed than they are? — to whom are 
vve indebted for it? To English men. 
Twenty years agOi the Company treated 
us as slaves : who first raised us from 
this state but the mcrcliRiits of Calcutta ; 
and the first among them was the late 
much lamented Mr. John Palmer? All 
tliat time the govenimeiit servants never 
took any interest to improve the condition 
of the natives ; though there might have 
been a few honourable exceptions. It 
was to those who were called interlopers ; 
it was to the merchants and agents, and 
other independent English settlers, that 
the natives of Calcutta were indebted for 
(he .superiority they possess over their 
countrymen of the Mofussil ; and to the 
lawyers wlio are ever ready to defend the 
rights threatened to be infringed, they are 
also under particular obligation. V/ e are 
told, the government wish to equalize 
Englishnien with the natives. Put what 
equalization do they put in practice? 
The natives have hitherto been slaves ; 
are the Englishmen therefore to be made 
slaves also? This is the kind of equality 
the government are seeking to establish. 
They have taken all which the natives 
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possessed; their lives, liberty, property, 
and all were held nt the mercy of govern- 
ment, and now they wish to bring the 
English inliabitants of the country to the 
same state ; they will not raise the natives 
to the condition of the Kuropeuns, hut 
they lower the Europeans to the state of 
the natives. If you (addressing himself 
to the Englishmen present), — if you do 
not eoinc forward to tlcferid your rights at 
this juncture, you will repent when it is 
too late ; you will suffer what we have 
suffered for tJicse last sixty years. Little 
is to be expected from our countrymen. 
They are timid in the extreme, and very 
reluctant to come forward in asserting 
their rights. The}' fear that those who 
rule them will be displeased, and would 
ruin them by a stroke of tin* jien : but the 
fear is not without cause, for iiumhers of 
them have suffered f«)r no other crinie 
than displeasing a eivil servant, or uniii- 
teiitioiially omitting to make a salam 
when tln*y were passing on the roail. 
This is tile character of the generality of 
them,— tlie few exceptions are conliiied 
to tlu'.se vvlio, like myself, have been 
spoilt by the interlopers.* I’hc majority 
of try coinitrymeii say, — ‘if I have lost 
one eve, let me take care of the other.’ 
And thus they keep themselves hack 
from public meetings, and are tardy in 
the assertion of their rights. Do not 
he surprised that there are s») fe\v natives 
presemt on an important occasion like the 
present ; tln^ir ahsenee is not unaccount- 
able, for they do not iiinlcrstarul the 
merits of the question we are considering. 
But a time will come when the case will 
be quite different. Let the Hindoo 
College go on as it has gone on for tlirce 
or four years more, and yen will liave 
a meeting like this attended hyfuiir times 
your iiiiniber of natives. I have fre- 
quently been engaged in the manage men t 
of suits in tlie Mofussil courts, having 
jiroperty of iny own, or relatives of mim?, 
in almost every district of Bengal, and 
well know the system adopted there ; 
1 have also some experience in the Su- 
preme Court, and am therefore ([ualified 
to speak upon the merits of both. The 
costs of the Supreme Court I allow are 
heavy; but heavy as they arc, they are 
incurred openly, and with proper aiitho- 
rity : so tliat when a case is decided, the 
winning party gets back all the costs he 
has incurred. The case in regard to the 
Mofussil courts is very different. There 
tile suit ciists — the bribes to the corrupt 
Omlahs amount to, — twenty times the 
authorized costs, :uid there, too, the costs 
when once given are gone for ever. TJie 
fault, however, i.s not in the persons who 
preside over those courts ; it is in the 
system, which needs reform. To this the 
Law Commission should direct their at- 
tention. Why does not Mr. Macaulay 
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correct the abuses of tlic present system? 
Can any one find fault with the justice of 
the Supreme Court? If its expenses are 
high, tlicy should be lowered. The first 
and principal judges of the Mofussil 
courts are the omlahs, who lead the in> 
experienced judges as they please, ^ere 
is scarcely any law for the realizing of 
money decreed by the Mofussil courts. 
The collector, perhaps the brotlier of the 
judge, is the person to realize the money: 
but this functionary has more to do than 
he Clin well get through in the way of 
liis immediate duties in the collection of 
the revenue, in attending to the resump- 
tion cases, and several other duties wliicli 
fully occupy his time, and you may go on 
presenting petitions all your life, hut get 
no money our of the colleiitor’s treasury; 
without I'iniiMilty. In the Mofussil courts, 
a distress of [uoperty for rent occupies 
a Ct'Ujilc of years. TIuue are no common 
Jaw or eieetineiits in tlie Mofussil ; every 
case must be heard like a regular Of|uiry 
suit. In the mean time, should you let 
the government revenue fall into arriar, 
your estate is sohl liy the tax-gatlicrer, 
without any mercy or coiisidtrration. 
'riiero is no doubt that the Court of 
Directors are desirous of exorcising abso- 
lute and despotic power in this country; 
1 would call to your attention the case of 
]Mr. Courtenay Smith, one of the most 
upright judges the civil service ever had. 
He, it is well known, refused to accept 
Conij)any’s pap<?r as security in a c!ertain 
cause, because he conscientiously doubted 
whether it could ad'ord siilhcicnt and 
certain guarantee. For this he was threat- 
ened Avitli suspension. Even in the times 
of the iMahommcMlans, a cuzi could not 
he renioviHl for far greater supposed 
transgressions ; without conviction, he 
could not be corulemiioil. Such is the 
system ])ursucd under this government; 
yet there arc some vvlio iijiiiold it. I will 
let them cmjoy those precious blessings, 
and thank (jod tliat my person is in 
Calcutta, within the I'ialiiMtta Ditch, 
where my life is secure- I liAve properly 
in the Mofussil, which the jiiilges there, if 
they choose, may take away ; hut my per- 
.soji tJicy cannot injure.’* 

'^rhe resolution was carried neni. e. a. 
Mr. Stocquvlcr proposed the second 
resolution. He referred to the debate on 
the 'Wd clause* of the Act in the House of 
Commons, whicli was discussed in a 
Jiouse of thirty members, though eighty 
or ninety more came in at the division, 
who had been disen-sirig iheir chops at 
Bellamy’s, or reading the new.spiipers. 
But he hoped better things from the lirst 
Parliament, more especially of those who 
protested upon tliat occasion against the 
extension of arbitrary power once in 
Parliament, and those who spoke in 
favour of the clause, were, for the most 
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part out of it. “We have,” he observed, 
“ no longer to fear the influence or elo- 
quence of that member who scoffed at the 
idea of suffering Englishmen * to move 
about in an atmosplierc of liberty of their 
own.* We have no longer to encounter 
the opposition of him wlio thought tliat 
the despotic power given to the Governor 
General of India * was absolutely neces- 
sary*,’ that gentleman is now ruling the 
people in the Bombay territories. Neither 
have wc to ap))reheiid much from the 
exertions of that nobleman (now trans- 
lated to the Upper House, and never very 
remarkable for Ins activity), who thought 
that tlie Europeans in India should he 
sacrificed to ‘ a principle.* But wc have 
with us that extraordinary man whose 
exertions liavo obtaiiu.'d justice for mil- 
lions of Ills ])CTsecuted countrymen, and 
who said of the proposition to equalize 
the India laws, that * all revolted at the 
idea of debasing Euglishnieii to the level 
of the Hindoo.’ W'e still have the sup- 
port of him (Mr. Wynn), who declared 
that the power now given to the Indian 
guvenmieiit was vast and monstrous, 
and rendered it absolutely despotic.*’ 
He eouchuled by moving the resolu- 
tion, “ That it is also cxiicdient to pro- 
vide for the clianee of the failure of such 
memorial, and to }}Ctiiioii Parliument to 
repeal the said Act.” 

Mr. M^/^^orarose, and was received with 
mingled disa)>i)rubation and applause. The 
Sheriff entreated the meeting to allow a 
fair hearing to every person, and at length 
the learned gentleman was permitted to 
proceed. 

He said : — “ In addressing you, I do 
not contemplate any subject, calculated 
to excite a difference of opinion, iiiasiiiucli 
as what I have to say is in favour and in 
fiirtheianee of what appears to me to be 
flic main object of your wis]ic.s, namely, 
the ‘preservation of tlie rights of Engli.^li 
riiristiuns to be ti'ird by the English 
('hri.siiun Judges.’ So far I conceive no 
Englishniaii can opjiose yon, or wish to 
exclude the iialivcs of this country from 
ail equal advantage; for, according to iny 
view of t he rights of that nation, in which 
Christianity is part and parcel of the law, 
uiul ill which only Christians cun hold 
offices of trust, every EiiglishinaM*.s life 
and properly ought to be confided to the 
care of those only wlio agree with him in 
what forms the l>a.ses of his laws : oil 
future ameliorations in tiie |:oIitical .state 
of the Iliiiiloos, must he derived from the 
contact with and tlie example of Christian 
Europeans. To eiicoiimgc the settle- 
ment, by eiisiiririg the safety and comfort s, 
of Europeans here, ought to be the first 
object of the British Legislature. Any 
system, which reverses that position, 
which deters or disinclines them from 
such residence and settlement, is a vicious 
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system, and ought to be amended. But 
the worst parts of such a system arc 
those which tend to render the existence 
of English colonists here positively insup- 
portable, by placing their lives and fortunes 
at the mercy of Hindoo judges, — men 
immersed in the abysses of the most 
abject and hideous superstition ; who 
consider the Christian religion to be false 
and dangerous to the present and future 
prospects of its votaries. Wc are met to 
discuss the projiriety of that law which 
renders every Knglisliman subject to 
tribunals, the judges of sonic of which 
are now Hindoos, and under an Act, 
which renders Hindoos eligible for the 
posts of judges of the highest courts of 
appeal. Arc the Hindoos now in a lit 
state to sit in jinlgment over tlieir 
conquerors of a different religion ? — I 
ask of yon, who have lately witnessed 
the Chiirruck Pooja, one of their hideous 
and disgusting festivals and processions, 
at the aspect of whieli my blood revolted, 
and 1 bhished for the degradation of the 
Imman race, under the tyranny of their 
spiritual guides. I saw the frantic and 
crawling populace, of all ranks and age 
and sex, enjoying this sjieetaele of luuiian 
abasement. 1 saw (amongst thousands 
of such fanatics) a naked dislievelled 
figure, his face painted with various 
grotesque colours, his long hair and whole 
body white with ashes. Buinboos were 
carried by four men, wliieh passed 
between the integuments of his bleeding 
arms. His protruded tongue was pierced 
with an iron bar Hbunt four feet long— in 
front his breast was scorelicd by the fire 
from tlie burning altar which rested on 
his stomach — Indiirid Jiis back was pierced 
by a quantity of fish-hooks held by cords 
from the end of a pole. In this maiiner 
he danced through the streets of Calcutta. 
I am told the higlicst natives seek to 
propitiate their divinities by these peni- 
tences, and this nation is now considered 
fit to decide upon the destinies of civilized 
(Uiristian Europeans ; nay, this revolting 
figure, covered witli ashes, paint, and 
bleeding voluntary wounds, may, should 
the system be carried out, the next mo- 
anient, in the ardour of his so-obtained 
additional sanctity, ascend tbc bench of 
the Sndder Dewaniiy Adavvliit. and, in a 
suit between uGentooandan Englishman, 
think it an act of additional sanctity to 
decide against law in favour of the pro- 
fessor of the true faith. And what is the 
audacity of these benighted individuals ? 
I hold in niy hand the report of a meeting, 
held in this hall, on this subject, on the 
5tli of January 1835. At that meeting, 
in a Christian assembly, oq the question 
of an addition to the grant of money for 
religious education and worship, a native 
publicly declared that tlie natives (he 
being one) felt the Christian religion to 
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be destructive of both their temporal and 
eternal happiness. He denied, on tlie 
authority of what he called our sacred 
book, tlie justice and the right of the 
government to tax the inhabitants in 
support of the Christian portion of it.* 
I regret to say, that these sentiments 
were received by the assembly, not with 
reprobation or even silence, but <*heei*s. 
There was not one Christian present, wlio 
thought it his duty to tell the infidel, 
that if lie thought contumclionsly of uiir 
Redeemer, or disbelieved the truth of onr 
Scriptures, this hall and that audience 
ought not to be profaned by his sneers at, 
or blasphemous declarations of, his opi- 
nions against what they think and the 
law holds sacred, and that he sliould 
reserve sueh remarks for his own con- 
venticles. 

[Here the Sheriff called Mr. Wyborn to 
order. He said that this was a general 
meeting composed of inhabitants of all 
religions, and that notliirig ought to be 
said which was calculated to give pain to 
any class. ] 

Air. Wy^forn maintained, that he was in 
order, and that any fact tending to sliew 
that the present Alofiissil native judges 
w’cre in such an abject state of subje<!tioii 
to their priests, was an argument in 
favour of the motion, viz. that the Par- 
liament should be petitioned to repeal the 
Act. 

But the Sheriff persisting, ATr. IKytoii, 
out of personal respect, yielded, and 
proceeded as follows: — “ The act com- 
plained of is by tlie Governor-general in 
('ouncil — the appeal jiroposed is to the 
Directors. In the reyiort which I referred 
to, the proposer of that ]ictitioii to Par- 
liament. speaks of the future Governor- 
general as a mere ])iippet of power, find 
says that he lias always thought an ap])eal 
from the acts of siu*h a jinppct to those 
who sent him, i.e, the Diiectors, is a 
farce, and that it has always been fuiiiid 
so. That same gentleman and others, 
doubtless from conviction and the best 
motives, hut I think imfuriuiiutely and 
erroneously, have declared that the patro- 
nage of the Directors — in other wor<ls, 
the Government by its Governors — ought 
to be divided, with others whom they do 
not name ; but they exclude from any 
additional power the Crown and the 
Board of Control. Others declare that 
the Court of Directors ought to be abo- 
lished. That the Company ought not to 
be retained as an instrument for governing 
India at all, whilst Alcssrs.Turton and 
Dickens declare, that they have never 
held the doctrine that Parliament can 
effectually legislate for India— and the 
petition complains of too much additional 

* Sec the speech of Baboo Rupic Krishna 
Mullick, at the meeting of the 5th January 1855, 
in our xvlith vol. p. 157. 
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power being given to tlie Board of Con- 
trol; one Ptylea the Governor-gencral, 
who should act according to the authority 
of the statute, constituting him a colossus 
of despotism, either to be a l>old bad man^ 
or a weak, wicked^ and arbitrary man. 
That the addition of the fourth member 
in Council is no security for the better 
government of India, but the reverse, 
and that the task imposed upon the Law 
Commissioners no man can perform, and 
the execution of which is a wild cliimera; 
and Mr. Turton complains that the fourth 
member may, by the statute, assist in 
discussing a law, but cannot lie said to 
assist in passing it. Mr. Turton declares 
that the Act of Parliament is the worst 
passed by any Parliament, reformed or 
unreformed, and docs not contain one pro- 
vision in favour of India which is not an 
illusion, and cheers the nutive, who has 
the audacity to say to the assembly, that 
Che motives of those who passed it. King, 
Lonis, and Commons, was not the benefit 
of India, but their own interests, and 
that it disgraced the British name and 
character in India. The self-interest in 
the legislature is defined to be the pre- 
servation of the dividends of the stock- 
Jiolders. How could the King, Lords, 
and Commons he personally influenced to 
pass any law injurious to India by such 
a motive ? Are they generally India 
stockholders ? Very few, I believe ; but 
on the contrary, I am credibly informed 
many, and pcrliaps the greatest part of 
such proprietors are the rich rajalis and 
baboos of Calcutta. [Here there were 
great denials on the part of the bar, but 
Dwarkanauth Tagore admitted the fact-] 
What is now your situation ? You have 
found your prediction fulfilled, and you 
are now compelled to a.sk for assistance, 
and make, if you cannot find, friends — 
and all who can ser\'e you have been by 
turws iiivolvc<l in the same category of 
delinquents. Do you seek the Governor- 
general ? He is the ])uppet in power, 
the bold, bud, or the weak, wicked, and 
arbitrary man, and not the wise man who 
refrains. Do you seek tlic Parliament ? 
That is a dishonest one, whose motives 
liave been to defraud and impose upon 
you for their own interests, under pretext 
of bettering your condition. The Board 
of Control? You complain they have 
already sold you to the Directors for an 
addition to their own power. To the 
Court of Directors ? You tell them, they 
will err in the exercise of their power of 
appointing a single individual to any ofifice 
in the civil, military, or medical service, 
however great may be his claims, and that 
their mode of appointment is obnoxious 
in principle and injurious in practice. 
This general censure would be wrong, 
even if you had reserved some powerful 
quarter, upon which you might rely : and 
N.S. Vui.. 21 . No.64. 
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in turn support by the morel infiuence of 
the hardship of your situation, the error 
of the government, and tlie viewwliich 
may be fairly taken of the true interests 
of the Europeans and natives of India. 
But at this meeting I find denials of the 
right, nay, of the power of all the consti- 
tuted authorities of India; of the Court 
of Directors ; of the Boaid of Control ; 
nay, even of Parliament itself. It is now 
declared that the act of the Governor- 
general is ille^l. At that meeting, Jan. 7, 
1835, the grievance complained of was, 
that the law as it stood, constituted him 
a colossus of despotism, and that the 
whole power was given to him ; that Ite 
had a council, hut that council was subor- 
dinate to him ; and this declaration is 
true to the letter. It is vain now to 
coraplain of the illegality of an act. which 
you then propcM-ly admitted to be legal. 
Mild threw the whole blame on the legis- 
lature. 

[Here there was n great confusion, 
arwl the Sheriff declared that nothing 
which passed at that meeting was relevant 
to the present subject. He complained 
that this was the second or third time 
tliat Mr. Wyhorn had disturbed public 
meetings by this species of conduct. 
Here some conversation took place near 
where Mr. Wyhorn was sitting, and it 
was understood that several gentlemen 
thought he had not had a fair hearing.* 
Mr. Wyhorn was asked liow long a time 
what he had to say would probably take 
up? He answered “ about ten minutes.*’ 
Mr. Wyhorn was then allowed to proceed 
in quiet; many gentlemen, however, tak- 
ing out their watches, to see that he did 
not exceed that stipulated period.] 

Mr. Wyhom. — “ I was upon a point 
of the most vital importance to thus ques- 
tion, namely, the legality or illegality of 
the act of the Governor-general, because 
if that high functionary has acted illegally, 
the petition should not he conftne<l to 
disallowing the enactment, hut that he 
may be recalled and impeached ; whereas 
if tJie act be legal, though inexpedient, 
the present is the proper mode of pro- 
ceeding. Now, I venture, as a lawyer, 
to say. the act is strictly legal. It has 
l>ecn said it is illegal, because it affects a 
court established by acts of Parliament, 
whereas the iK)wers of the Governor- 
general are limited to the courts esta- 
blished l)y charter. The Supreme Court 
is not established by act of Parliament, 
but it was established by charter, the 
charter only. ( Here was a violent 
tumult. 0 Gentlemen. I hold in my 
hand a copy of the charter establishing 
the Supreme Court. Statutes have been 
passed limiting and defining its powers, 
hut the court itself exists but by the 
charter of 1773. By force of the 13 
• We here a^pt the report in the Hurkaru. 

(2K) 
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Geo. sec. 3, c. 63, p. 13, wliich the 
king is empowered, after reciting a previ- 
ous patent in 26th Geo II., it is enacted 
that his majesty Geo. 111. may, by char- 
ter or letters patent under the great seal, 
erect and establish a Supreme Court of 
judicature at Fort William, aforesaid, to 
perform all civil, criminal, admiralty, and 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction. Another point 
has been dwelt upon by Air. Turton and 
others, and whicli is equally misunder- 
stood, and by those who ought to know 
and teach you better. It has been said 
you have been accustomed in the Supreme 
Court to be governed by English law. 
You have been so when only Englishmen 
were concerned, but where a Mahoinedaii 
or Gentoo was concerned against an 
Englisliman, and the Gentoo refused to 
fulfil his contract, the Supreme C’ourt 
ivas and is obliged to decide according to 
the laws of the Gentoos, whereas if the 
Englishinan refused to perform his con- 
tract, the Gentoo w'as forced to abide by 
the decision of the Supreme Court ac- 
cording to the laws of England. (No, 
no.) Gentlemen, 1 hold in my liaiul the 
clause in the act of I’arliainent, which 
cannot err ; it is the 21, Geo. III. c. 70, 
8. 17. * The Supreme Court shall deter- 

mine in such manner as is jirovided in the 
said charter or letters patent, all suits 
against the iuhabitant.s of Calcutta, their 
inheritance, succession to lands, rents, 
and goods and all matters of contract 
between party and party : — in the case 
of Mahomedaiis by the laws and usages 
of Mahoincdans, in tlie case of Gentoos 
by those of Gentoos, and where oni.v 
ON£ of the parties shall be a Mahoinedan 
or Gentoo, by the law and usages of the 
defendant.* Thus, gentlemen, hard as 
your case may be, at finding yourselves 
dragged before an infidel judge, consider- 
ing you as belonging to the beasts which 
perish, yet as far as relates to your se- 
ciu’ity of British laws, even in the Su- 
preme Court, if opposed to a Gentoo de- 
fendant, you never had such an advantage 
over the natives. And those who told 
you so luive ( I say it with uil respect for 
their talents and characters) misled you.** 
Mr. W. jP. Grant . — “ I agree with Mr. 
Wyborn in reprobating the taste of any 
person who, in an assembly, of which 
Christians form a part, insult the religion 
which they profess to believe. I leave 
it to the learned gentleman to conjecture 
what the feelings are with which 1 regard 
the conduct of that Christian and edu- 
cated man, who, in an assembly like this, 
employs the powers which his talents and 
experience and education give him, to in- 
sult the religious feelings of the people 
by whom we are now surrounded. I 
cannot silently permit these people, many 
of whom cannot speak for tliemselves, to 
be insulted in my presened, and I should 
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disgrace my character as an Englishman 
if 1 were not to repel attsicks on those 
who are unable to defend themselves. 
Having said thus much, I will follow Mr. 
Wyhovii’s remarks no further ; and leav- 
ing him and the disquisitions he has in- 
dulged in, regarding certain proceedings 
here in the year to their fate; I 

shall address myself to the object of our 
meeting to-day. I greatly lament' that, 
in some of the opinions I entertain, 1 
shall not have the good fortune to agree 
with gentleman now near me, and whom 
1 respect so much. I think tliat a pe- 
tition to Parliament asking to repeal this 
act, is not the most likely means to for- 
ward the objects we all have in view. I 
will assist them to the utmost of my 
power in eiKlcavoiiring to obtain that re- 
peal, or, if tliat cannot be, 1 will assist 
them ill holding up to scorn, contempt, 
and obloquy, tlio men who Iiave pollutcil 
their authority by endeavouring to make 
so disgruecfiil a law as that which we are 
met to protest against. I will go all 
lengths in committing myself against the 
principle which has conferred upon us 
that ai*t. Perhaps 1 have expressed my- 
self oil this matter more warmly than I 
shoiikl have done, had I felt that there 
were no differences of opinion between 
us ; but I am really most anxious to shew 
that those differences relate only to the 
means and not to the end which we con- 
template. As far us regards the putting 
an end to tliis act, other means might se- 
cure mir success ; for, should the Board 
of Control be favourable to our views, 
the act of Parliament has given them 
virtually the power to disallow it; for 
though the Court of Directors are men- 
tioned in the act as the ]>Grson.s who have 
the power, 1 thank God that they can 
now send no despatch to India Avhieh the 
Board of Ointrol disapprove of, and tliat 
the Bojird of Control may now compel 
the Court of Directors, whether they like 
it or not, to send out under the seal of the 
Court Avhatever they arc ordered by the 
Board. I think it due to them and to 
Parliament not to appear to distrust the 
justice of those to whom Parliament 
has referred us for redress. I freely ad- 
mit that 1 am unvvilliiig to lose this op- 
portunity of shewing to Parliament the 
feeling witli wdiich the inhabitants of 
Calcutta regard the powers, in my opinion 
most improvidently granted to the Legis- 
lative Council, and the way in which the 
Legislative Council have not in this in- 
stance alone abused those powers. I 
recommend the petition to be varied. 1 
would make the prayer of it a humble, 
temperate, but urgent, remonstrance 
against the powers conferred upon the 
Legislative Council, respectfully asking 
Parliament to reconsider the extent of 
their authority and to define their power. 
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showing the dangerous feelings that will 
arise among people, otlierwisc well dis- 
posed, if the rights of man are thus to be 
trampled on. The Hindoos and Mussul- 
mans have, and always had, their particu- 
lar laws admiTiistcrcd to them by judges 
to whom their particular laws were 
familiar ; I say that we, the British 
born inhabitants of India, are in no 
better condition than the Mussulmans 
and Hindoos, when we, like them, have 
our laws administered by ])eoj)1e to whom 
our laws are familiar. Am I to be 
told that the only alteration is in the 
tribunal? That the substantive law 
remains the same ? 1 know it does. 1 

know that not even the lA'gislativc Coun- 
cil of India has the power to alter this. 
But at the same time I perfectly under- 
stand the apprehensions of the memo- 
rialists who addressed the government on 
this subject, for I believe this is the first 
instance of a government handing over 
disputes to a tribunal, to be tried avow- 
edly by laws with which the tribunal must 
he totally unacquainted. Another thing 
of great importance is to keep in view 
that we have been told, all the opposition 
against this law has been made by a hand- 
ful of foreigners. The best answer to 
this will be the fact, that the gn'at body 
of those joining in these petitions are not 
Britisfi-liorii, but ])eople of every class 
and tribe in the Kast, who come forward 
to resist an encroachment upon the powers 
of the only courts in India iiiuler whose 
protection tlieir jiersons and their pro- 
jierty are seinire. We hear a great deal 
of the excellence of the East India Com- 
pany’s Government, and the improvement 
wliicli has taken place in the country 
since it has been under them. I firmly 
believe that their Government (continued 
to exist only because it is better than that 
of the 3Iogul was, and with the excep- 
tion of the Government of the Mogul, f 
think the Company’s Government the 
worst I ever knew. I say it is a crying 
grievance, — I say more, it is a positive 
wrong, to deny what we are asking for. 
But I suggest, that the petition be re- 
ferred to a committee, for the purpose 
of bringing forward generally the errors 
which the I.«egislative Council have com- 
mitted and the fears which we entertain 
of the powers they enjoy and the way in 
which they are likely to use them. 

Mr. JLongueoille Clarke., — Gentlemen, 
Let me entreat your indulgence for a mo- 
ment, while I defend the eharacter of a 
talented and esteemed individual, who 
has been accused by Mr. W'^yborn of in- 
sulting Christians and deriding their reli- 
gion. I ' deny the fact, and I appeal to 
Mr. Turton, Mr. Cockerell, Mr. Dickens,' 
Mr. Hare, and Capt. Vint, and twenty 
others who are standing near me, who 
were present at the meeting of 1835, and 
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w'ho lieard what was said by my friend 
llusic Kristna Mullick. What he said 
was, that it was unfair to tax the Hindoo 
community to pay the salaries of Chris- 
tian Bishops, and as well might Chris- 
tians be taxed to support Brahmin esta- 
blishments.* In this there is no scoDing 
at the Christian religion, nor is it more 
than what is said every day at home, 
where the Irish catholic complains of 
being taxed to support the Protestant 
clergyman. I now have to propose for 
your adoption, the resolution which has 
been committed to me to move. Tlie 
principle which it involves is calculated to 
establisJ) the true property of the country, 
and to overthrow the self-interested ob- 
jects of the Court of Directors. I tell 
you that the object of the Court of Di- 
rectors is now, and always has been, to 
create a division between the Native and 
English inliabitants of India, and Mr. 
Mimaulay, who is the agent of the Court, 
and playing their game, would have you 
believe, that the English are desirous of 
exclusive privileges, and that they should 
enjoy and retain them, at the expense of 
the interest of the native community, — a 
more foul conspiracy has never been 
hat(*hed, nor a greater falsehood broached. 
I deny, for my coiintr)’incn, that we seek 
tor auglit to the detriment of the natives, 
or that wo have a privilege in the world, 
ill which we do not desire that they should 
participate. In the face of fai.'ts, Mr. 
Macaulay tells you that his countrymen 
are grasping at exclusive privileges, to the 
detriment of the interests of the natives. 
Wliy makes he this assertion? Gentle- 
men, I will expose the whole plot to you, 
and by reference to facts demonstrate it 
beyond the power of contradiction. The 
true object of the English is, not to de- 
press but to elevate the natives, to exalt 
you in every respect to our level, and the 
achievement of this is exactly what the 
Court of Directors dread, and would pre- 
vent ; and lest we should elevate you to 
the position in wliich we stand, they 
would cast us down, take from us our 
privileges, our Jaws, our birthright, in 
order that there may be no free body of 
men in India, to whose rights the native 
might aspire. Well do the Court of Di- 
rectors know how contagious is the spirit 
of freedom ; how catching its example ; 
liuw rapid in its progress! Well do they 
know, iny native friends, tliat if you have 
among you a body of men, who are too 
powerful for the Government to oppress, 
and too independent lor their notions of 
obedience, that it will aUbrd the best illus- 
tration to the natives of civic riglits, and 
Uiat the example will not be thrown away, 
and that is the example which they dread ; 
it threatens destruction to themselves, 

* This statement, it will be seen, is borne out by 
the report in oi|r Journal. 
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and to reinoTC it is the whole bent of 
their policy. 1 prove it by shewing tfmt 
the entire political history of the Court 
of Directors demonstrates, that this is the 
Object they have unceasingly pursued. 
From the birth-hour of their corpoi'ation, 
they placed a ban on their countrymen — 
they forbade them holding property in 
India, they forbade them trading to it, 
nay more-*in the words of the act, it was 
a high crime and misdemeanour^ punish- 
able with fine and imprisonment, for an 
Englishman, without their license, to 
phice his foot upon this soil. Was not 
this placing a gulph between the Hindoo 
and the Briton ? Does not this demon*' 
strate their dread of connexion, union, 
and sympathy between the two races? 
And when was it they gave up this system, 
or abandon this policy? Never; to the 
last hour they pursued it, and fought for 
it, till the late Act of Parliament was 
forced on them. But that I may not be 
accused of misrepresenting, 1 will read 
the words of IWr, Macaulay — the tool of 
the Court, the agent of their work ; I will 
quote his words on the debate of the Indian 
Bill. ‘ At present in India, liberty wc 
cannot have, despotism we must have ; 
but let us avoid that worst of all evils, a 
partial despotism.* Such was his lan- 
guage : — if despotism be an evil, then the 
more unmixed it is the greater must the 
despotism be, the more partial it is the 
less must it be ; but according to Mr. 
Macaulay, the greater the despotism the 
less ^e evil, tbe more limited the despot- 
ism the smaller the evil. Was there no 
one in that bouse to suggest to this wise 
legislator, how striking is the similarity 
between a body politic and a body corpo- 
ral, and to asic him whether he would 
prefer to have a gangrene on some one 
spot of his own person, or to be an en- 
tire mass of ulcerous sores; — methinks, 
he would then have a lively sense of the 
greater and the lesser evil. But, gentle- 
men, Mr. Macaulay was determined to 
clear up every mistake ; having told tlie 
house that the despotism must be uni- 
versal, and ought to be extended from the 
native to the Briton, he proceeded to 
shew what tile quality of that despotism 
was, and he gave no dubious idea of Its 
frightful extent, when he announced that 
the Governor-general had the power of 
decimating the Native popiitution Such 
was the' language of Mr. Macaulay ; and 
i thank him fur apprising lis of his no- 
tions of the tyranny to which we are 
subject. I will not now stop to discuss 
whether the Governor-general could de- 
cimate this population, if the machinations 
6f the Company and tlieir agent suc- 
ceeded in driving, the English from India, 
by making it ihtoicrable for a freeman to 
live in It; but this I do know, that while 
Ehgli^ hearts and ' bands t are in this 
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country, our native fellow subjects are 
safe from decimation, and that we would 
soon tell the tyrant by wliom such a mad 
attempt might be made — 

•• There yawns the sack, and yonder rolls tho sea.** 
Mr. Macaulay might treat this as an idle 
threat, but his knowledge of history and 
literature will supply him with many 
strikirrg examples of what has occurred 
when resistance was provoked, and that 
milder instances of despotism than the 
decimation of a people have harbingered 
the wildest changes. Experience teaches 
us, that despotism is of all suicides the 
greatest, and invariably perpetrates its 
own destruction ; for no man, however 
vast his authority, is capable of resisting 
an excited people. Individually, they 
may be lighter tlian the grains of dust in 
the desert ; but the wave of tlie sand storm 
is not more overwhelming than the con- 
centrated powers of the multitude. The 
Court of Directors know this ; Mr. Ma- 
caulay, their agent, knows this. They 
believe that the native population would 
succumb to this their cherished despo- 
tism, which their own agent hasunblush- 
ingly proclaimed ; but well they know that 
Englishmen will not submit. To sepa- 
rate us from the natives is then their 
object. Formerly, their scheme was to 
keep ds from the country ; but by perse- 
verance we have won every point from 
them, and we may now trade, settle, and 
reside. Instantly, they change tbe work- 
ings of their conspiracy, and by subjecting 
us, without redress, to the abominations 
of thehr Mofussil courts, they would drive 
us from tlie country. The object of my 
motion is to defeat this conspiracy, and 
to give the lie to the assertion, that we, 
the English, seek for peculiar privileges. 
My friends, let us all unite ; let caste and 
colour, religion and rank. Native unci 
English, make one common cause ; de- 
mand liberty, not for one, but for ail ; 
deniuiid justice, not for one, but fur ail ; 
demand the birtli- rights of Englishmen, 
not for Englishmen ulone, bnt to share it 
with the natives. Let the resolution 
which 1 propose for your adoption he the 
great, the guiding principle of our union ; 
and let not delay, no, my friends, nor de- 
feat, impair eJur j>ersevernnce — 

** For Freedom*s battles once begun, 
Betiueathed by bleeding sire to son. 
Though baffled oft, is ever won.** 

Mr. Clarke then moved his resolution : 
** Tliat the native subjects of the Crown 
ought to be placed on an equal footing 
with the Britisli subjects, in respect of the 
right to appeal to the Supreme Court.'* 

jRussic Kristna Mullick seconded the 
resolution in a short address.* 

Gresit uproar now occurred, in conse- 
quence of an in'clevant proposal by Capt. 

* Such is tbe dry remark in the Uurkaru*^ 
reports 
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lliden. At length, the resolution of Mr. 
Clarke was put and carried by acclama- 
tion- 

Mr. Dickens briefly proposed the peti- 
tion for the adoption of the meeting. 

Mr. Samuel Snath seconded the mo- 
tion. 

Ah the hour of midnight approtiched, 
the meeting adjourned till Monday night. 

On the 20th, the discussion was re- 
sumed. 

Mr. Stewart briefly proposed the follow- 
ing resolution: — “That a committee be 
appointed, and autliorized to correspond 
with the other presidencies, and the resi- 
dents in the Mofussil, to nominate a 
committee in England to assist if neces- 
sary the agent to be appointed, and to 
take charge of the petitions, and .see that 
they are duly presented to Parliament.”* 

M r. Speed described from his experience 
in the Mofussil, the mischevious etfeets 
of the system in the provincial courts. 
He recommended an indjgo-planter*8 
name being added to the committee, and 
Mr. .foliii Watson's was added accordingly. 

Mr. re-inforced the observations 

of Mr. Speed with other anecdotes of the 
Mofussil Court. He hoped tliattlie agi- 
tation of this question, if it did no other 
good, would at least rouse the people of 
England from their apathy in regard Co 
iiidin. 

Mr. Lnngucville Clarke said, he per- 
fectly agreed wirli what hod fallen from 
the preceding speakers, as to the propriety 
of having in the committee gentlemen , who 
from their talent and experience could give 
information us to the govern in cut and state 
of the country in the interior. He had 
placed before the committee communica- 
tions from 5()0 residents in the Mofussil, 
deprecating the passing of the obnoxious 
act, and not from one class, but from 
natives. East Indians, and Europeans. 
“ We have been told,” said Mr. Clarke, 
empJiatically, “ that tliis is the outcry of 
a few Mahratta Ditchers ; let us give the 
lie to the assertion, before the public in 
I iidia ; before every member of Parliament 
to whom the communications should be 
sent. Let us show that we have called 
on Uic whole of the British inhabitants of 
the Mofussil for a deliberate expression of 
their sentiments, that the call has been 
responded to, and that, instead of this 
being the cry of a few Mahratta Ditchers, 
as Amirijs CuKiJK,i* alias Mr. Trevelyan 
— (much disapprobation.) 

* The committee ultimately appointed were the 
President of the Chamber of Commerce, the 
Master of the Trades Union for the time being, 
and Messrs. B. Hording, A. Colvin, K. R. Mac- 
kensie, W. Speir, John Stewart, Wale Bym, 
J. Kyd, R. S. Thomson, J. Hastle, J. H. Dow> 
I jiw. D’ScHisa, Dwarkanauth Tagore. Hussumoy 
Dutt, Rustotniee Cowasjec. A. Cavorkc. A. 
Apear. John Watson. 

t A writer in one of the papers under this name. 
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Captain Taylor, of the Madras Army, 
liere denied that Mr. Trevelyan was the 
author of the letters imputed to biro. 
(Here some confusion took place, and 
the Sheriff threatened to leave the chair 
if the uproar continued.) After silence 
had been restored, 

Mr. Longueoills Clarke apologized to 
the Sheriff, and expressed his thanks to 
Captain Taylor for affording him an op- 
portunity of exculpating a highly talented 
civil servant. (Here a roar of laughter and 
disapprobation completely drowned the 
voice of the speaker. ) 

Mr. Dies complained that the East- 
Indians were not represented in the com- 
mittee ; but 

Mr. Gardiner^ on the part of several 
East Indians, disclaimed any wish to se- 
panito their interests from those of the 
Eiiro]>ean community. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick proposed that the 
prayer of the petition should include an 
expression of the desire of^ East Indians 
to be exempted from the jurisdiction of 
the provincial courts in matters relating to 
marriage, &c. equally with British-born 
subjects. This resolution elicited much 
discussion, but it was lost by a large majo- 
rity. 

Mr. F. H. Burkinyoung moved That 
a pennanent secretary, who will act without 
salary or emoluments, be appointed, and 
that Mr. T. Dickens be now elected se- 
cretary.'* 

Duckinaraindun Mookerjee seconded the 
resolution, that it might not appear the 
natives of this country were indifferent to 
a course of legislation, which sowed the 
seeds of tyranny at the tlireshold of their 
European brethren. And here he could 
not but notice, though he was far from 
expressing a wish to retaliate, tlie want 
of forbearance displayed by a learned gen- 
tleman on a former evening, who, in his 
strictures on the natives, had entirely 
forgotten the golden rule, “ do unto others 
as you would have others do unto you." 
He would, however, leave that leaniecl 
gentleman to his own reflections. 

Mr. Wyhoru said lie trusted the meet- 
ing would permit him to relieve himself 
from some portion of the blame cast upon 
him by the last speaker, and to declare, 
that in what he said at the last meeting he 
had not attacked the religion of the Hin- 
doos, but the abuses which the natives 
laboured under, through the tyrannical 
influence of their self-interested priests, 
in the name of religion ; and that his 
motive in alluding to the subject at all, 
was because a native (according to the re- 
port in the HmrJtara, at the meeting on 
the dth January 183^^ had in a Christian 
assembly, audaciously told a Christian 
audience that the British Parliament 
had unjustly, and without right, and 
contrary to^tlie English Scriptures, taxed 
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the Indian community in support of the 
worship and education of Christians, and 
that they, the natives, felt that Christianity 
was destructive to the temporal and eter- 
nal salvation of its votaries/* This he 
had deprecated as improper, as well as the 
imputation by that native of bad motives 
in the King, Lords, and Commons, lie 
(Mr.Wyborn) had never said or insinuated 
that a virtuous ITindoo could not be saved, 
or that force could or ought to be employed 
to convert and enlighten them. But he 
appealed to themselves whether horrible 
crimes had not been formerly committed 
by ignorant wicked fanatical priests, which, 
thanks to enlightened Christian Govcniors, 
no longer stained the catalogue of their 
rites. The hideous scenes of the recent 
Chumik Pooja, were not left to be de- 
tected by the prying curiosity of travellers, 
who forced themselves within the pre- 
cincts of their temples, but these mis- 
guided fanatics forced themselves upon 
the notice and obstructed the paths of 
British residents in Calcutta, shewing 
them human beings self-degraded below 
their rank in the creation, and exciting 
horror, as well as indignation against their 
artful and fanatical teachers. Christianity 
ought not to be sneered at, or its truth 
called in question by infidels, in a Chris- 
tion assembly. 

Here the Sheriff declared that the sense 
of the medting was against Mr. Wybonfs 
continuing in this strain, and that in his 
opinion Mr. 'Wyborn ought to apologize 
to the natives- -(a violent uproar of ‘hear 
him,* ‘ no apology.’) 

After silence was obtained, Mr. Wy- 
born declared he had no intention to 
insult the religious feelings of the natives, 
lie assured' the meeting he never had done 
so — 

Mr. Longueville Clarke — “ You did. 
It’s an untruth.” (A roar of disappro- 
bation followed this assertion. ‘ I'lirn 
him out. ‘Shame.’ ‘Apologize.* The 
uproar continued for a considerable time, 
notwithstanding the efforts of the Sheriff) 
Silence having been restored, 

Mr. Dickens accepted the office of 
secretary, and with reference to the dis- 
cussion on the resolution proposed by 
Mr. Kirkpatrick, pledged himself to ])re- 
parc sucli a petition as would meet with 
universal approbation here. 

'Mr. David //arc proposed tlie following 
resolution : — “ That it is expedient to 
have an agent duly authorized of the pe- 
titioners and inhabitants of Calcutta, for 
the purpose of presenting the petition 
now agreed upon, and advocating their 
general interests ; and the committee now 
appointed be authorized and requested to 
prepare the requisite powers and instruc- 
tions for such agent. ’* 

Captain Diden seconded the resolution, 
and iodk that opportunity repudiate 
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the charges against the Court of Directors; 
a more honourable body was not in ex- 
istence, and he, for one, would never 
silently hear tliem vilified— (disapproba- 
tion.) 

Mr. Longueville Clarke submitted that 
the Court of Directors had done one 
thing for tlie benefit of India, when they 
gave Capt. Biden the uniform he now 
wore on bis btick — (di.sapprobation.) 

The Sheriff — ” Gentlemen, I regret to 
see harmony disturbed by these personal 
allusions. Let me earnestly entreat that 
they may not be repeated, or that you 
will find another chairman to whom they 
may be addressed.” 

The Rev. Mr. Morion said he was 
quite unaccustomed to address a meeting 
of this description, but he felt it liis duty, 
as a clergyman, to attein])t doing so in this 
instance. He expressed his deep regret 
that rofiections should have been made 
by Mr. Wyborn that had led to personali- 
ties by Mr. Clarke. With neither of 
those gentlemen had he the honour of a 
personal airquaintance, but he wished to 
see iinparlial justice done to all, and he 
begged to remind the sberitf, that the 
word ‘ untruth’ Iiad passed between them. 
11c thought he would not be doing lii.s 
duty if be did not propose that the 
chairman slioiild call upon Mr. Clarke to 
make an apology for making use of the 
term.— (Loud cheers; Mr. Osborne at- 
tempted to interrupt the speaker, but the 
meeting would not permit him.) ” Sir,” 
continued the liev. gentleman, “ it would 
very ill become me to make personal re- 
fieetioTia while I am re]»robating them. 
My object is conciliation, that those two 
gentlemen may not leave this place, with- 
out a reconciliation ; and most earnestly 
do I entreat you, sir, to call for an apology 
from Mr. Clarke, as a gentleman and a 
man of honour, to Mr.Wyborn.” — (Much 
cheering.) 

After some deliberation, the chairman 
decided that he could not desire Mr. 
Clarke to apologize, us lie had no juris- 
diction in the event of that gentleman 
refusing to do so. 

Mr. Dickens said that the object of the 
Rev. gentleman could he hut the one all 
wished toattain,t;zz, peace and conciliation. 
But he recommended him and the meet- 
ing to leave the matter to the good sense 
and good feeling of the parties themselves, 
and if the mediation of mutual friends do 
not produce recuncileraentf their inter- 
ference would not. 11c pressed an 
amendment, to the effect that the meet- 
ing should express its regret that offensive 
personality should have been used, and 
a hope that the personal friends of the 
parties would apply themselves to effect 
a reconciliation. This amendment Mr. 
Morton seconded, and it was by acclu* 
mation approved. 
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Mr. Thomas Ferguson then rose, and, 
after lamenting his inability to do justice 
to the talents of Mr. Turton, which lie 
.said would shed lustre on any cause, 
begged to propose the following reso- 
lution, which was seconded by Rustomjee 
Cowusjee, and carried by acclamation : — ^ 

“ That Mr. Turton be elected agent 
of the petitioners and inhabitants of Cal- 
cutta; and that such remuneration be 
given to him for his services, as the amount 
of the subscription will permit, and the 
discretion of the committee shall autho- 
rize.** 

Mr. N. C. Cook proposed — 

“ 'I’lmt as the Acts of the Legislative 
Council, so far as they have gone, do not 
promise to operate for India that benefit 
which the paternal Governimmt unques- 
tionably intended, but rather threaten the 
happiness of the millions, for whom they 
were appointed to legislate ; the honoura- 
ble House would exercise its ])owers, by 
dissolving the Council, and recalling from 
the situation which he now fills, with no 
other purpose, as it would seem, but that 
of degrading the Kuropean (‘liaractcr, the 
fourtli ordinary member, Mr. T. II. Ma- 
caulay.” 

Mr. seconded the motion. 

This was met by an amendment from 
Mr. Thompson, seconded by the Rev. .J. 
Morton; and Mr. Cook withdrew his 
motion. 

It was tlien resolved that a subscription 
be entered into ; and after a vote of thanks 
to Mr. IJickeiis and to the SIuM-ilf, the 
meeting (which is represented to have been 
a very noisy and turbulent one) ended. 

The eilitor of the Knglishman, June 21, 
states — “ We have received several com- 
munications, during yesterday, on the ex- 
traordinary conduct of Mr. Clarke at the 
meeting on Monday evening, all of which 
fully support the correctness of the report 
published on Wednesday. For ourselves, 
we must not be appealed to, as we left 
the meeting in disgust, even before the 
obnoxious words were uttered.’* 

As might be expected, this meeting has 
led to more than one “affair of honour.’* 
The Knylishman publishes tlie following 
commuiiieacioii : 

“ To the Editor. — Sir : May I request 
you to insert the following statement. In 
consequence of what passed at the town- 
hall last night, between Mr. Hargrave 
Wyborii and Mr. Longuevillc Clarke, I 
was this morning the bearer of a letter 
from the former to the latter, of which 
the following is a copy : 

‘ Calcutta, 20th June, 1836. — Sir: Your 
language towards me at the meeting this 
evening was, in the opinion of the whole 
assembly, grossly insulting. 1 demand 
from you tliat 6atisfa(.*tion wliicli, under 
such circumstances, no man of honour 


refuses. I am, sir, your obedient ser- 
vant, 

*. Bakorave Wybohx.* 

‘ L. Clarke, lisq., Advotratc, Supreme 
Court.* 

• “ Mr. Clarke, having read the above 
letter, stated that he declined to give 
Mr. Wyborn satisfaction, on the same 
grounds as those on which he, Mr. Clarke, 
on the ]8tli of last month, declined to 
permit Mr. Osborne to meet Mr. Wy- 
born,* and which were published by you 
at my request in your paper of the 19th 
ult. I remain, sir, your obedient servant, 
“ C. A. Nott.” 

“ 12, Old Post-ortice- .street, Calcutta, 
June 21, 1830.” 

The Knylishman states that Mr. Clarke 
bad since bound over Mr. Wyborn to keep 
the peace. 

Another difference appears (from cer- 
tain letters) to have occurred between 
Mr. Pote and Mr. T. Hyde Gardiner; 
Mr. Pote, ill making his way to his .seat, 
which he liad temporarily resigned, by 
the ])ress of the crowd behind, injured 
Air. Gardiner’s hat, and in tlie altercation 
which ensued, Mr. Pote charged Air. 
Gardiner with an untruth ; and Air. Gar- 
diner Hung back ” the charge upon 
Air. Pote. Mr. E. Smart, on liehalf of 
Air. Gardiner, waited upon Air. Pote, 
who refused to offer an apology, but de- 
clared it was not his intention to disturb 
any person ; and Air. Smart, with great 
judgment, “ could not permit this matter 
to proceed further than a public denial of 
Air. Pote’s imputation.” 

SUUAR. 

At the meeting of the Agricultural anil 
Horticultural Society, on tlie 8tli .Tune, 
coiiimiinications were read respecting the 
iiicre.'ised and improved culture of sugar. 

From Captain W. 11. Sleeman, dated 
Camp Alusource, 9th Alay, intimating 
that he had already introduced the Ota. 
lieite cane, in the districts of the Saugor 
and Ncrbiidda territory, at Aloradabad, 
Lucknow, Kotah, Neemucb, Indore, lliio- 
p.'uil, and Furi'uckabad. Capt. Sleeman 
states that, the surplus funds uvaihible 
out of the Jiibulporc plantation of Ota- 
lieite cane, will this season be sutlicient to 
defray the cost of transporting the cane, 
ns plants, to any of tbosc parts of India 
where it may not have been yet intro- 
duced.** It seems that by selling a por- 
tion of the cane every year in tlio bazaar, 
Capt. Sleeman has not only been able to 
keep down the current expenses, but to 
give an extensive range of distribution, 
gratia, and to obtain the following results, 
which, being of great importance, are given 
at length in bis own words Proved 
by successful experiments, that sugar of 
excellent quality can be made in the valley 
• * See p. 140. 
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of the Nerbudde, a thing never believed 
by the people before this plantation was 
established. The sugar made by the aid 
of men from tlie sugar districts in Oude, 
bore the same price in the bazaars as that 
brought from Mirzapore. That the sugar 
made from the Otaheitc cane is rather bet- 
ter in quality than that made from the 
small straw-coloured cane of the country ; 
and very far superior to that made from 
tlie large purple cane. The cane, after 
eight years planting, was last season as 
fine, in its l^autiful straw-colour, in its 
size, and the quality of its juice, as when- 
gathered for me in the manufacture in the 
Mauritius, by Capt. Dick, in 1827. The 
plants 1 brought with me were deposited 
in the Botanical Garden in Calcutta in 
March 1827, and in the following cold 
sea^n I was supplied at Jubulpore with 
cuttings from these plants. These canes 
now sent into the bazaar, as they are cut 
and sold as a fruit, fetch about four times 
as much as the largest cane of the coun- 
try, being much longer, and the juice 
much finer.** 

From Dr. N. Wallich, dated 17th May, 
enclosing a letter from Mr. E. li. Grange, 
of Assam, of the 27th April, and three 
pots of sugar, samples of Mr. Grange's 
experiments with the cane of Assam, 
which appears to be of a very inferior 
description. The contents of two pots 
are nothing more than over-boiled liquor, 
which has undergone fermentation ; the 
other is better, but no attention has been 
paid to tempering. 

From Col. J. Colvin, dated 1st May: 
— — “ Of the sugar cane, formerly sent up 
Co me, and of which three phints vege- 
tated, the produce has been sutlicicnt to 
plant fully about 350 square yards of 
ground, besides supplying twenty canes 
to Saharumpoor, with each from twelve to 
fifieen eyes. The ultimate supply of seed 
is, therefore, almost secured.** 


COTTON. 

Tlie following communications were 
read at the same meeting relative to the 
culture of cotton 

Col. Colvin observes — “ This year, for 
the first time, the experiment (of cultiva- 
ting upland Georgia cotton) has com- 
menced on a large scale, the sowings alto- 
gether amounting to about 150 acres, from 
seed raised from the supplies formerly sent 
to me by the society, and got into the 
ground in what I consider the only month 
suited for this operation, in this part of the 
country — April. Tliere will, however, be 
some sdWings in June, which, under fa- 
vourable circumstances, is also a good 
month, though almost too late to fully 
ripeo its crops before the frosts destroy the 
pla||ftt in December, whilst the hot winds in 
jM^ are almost too ecoi cbii% to admit of 


the very young plant making a healthy 
progress.** 

From Col. Skinner dated 18(h May 
(Hansi); ** I am now endeavouring to 
introduce the American cotton (Upland 
Georgia), and have got a large plantation, 
upwards of 500 beegahs, from seed which 
I received from Col. Colvin, and if it 
answers my expectation, I have not the 
slightest doubt, that the villagers will 
prefer it to the country cotton, if they can 
be sure of getting a good and regular 
supply of seed.*' 

From Capt. C. M, Wade to the secre- 
tary, dated Loodiana, lltli May. Capt. 
'Wade draws particular attention to the 
desire (expressed in the Fanjab, to be sup. 
plied with foreign cotton seed, and adds, 
in reference to seed formerly sent to 
him : — “ The cotton appears to me to 
thrive l>etter here than that of India, 
which, indeed, is not very generally cul- 
tivated in these parts. I was rather siir- 
prised, in my late journey to Firazpur, to 
see several plants of the American cotton 
growing there luxuriantly in a garden. 
On inquiry, I found that they had been 
introduced hy a gardener from the hanks 
of the .Tinnna, who procured them, I con- 
clude, from the seed sent to Col. Colvin.** 

FIIUZTS, FLOWKRS AND SllllUBS. 

At the same meeting the following 
comiDunications were nnnounci^d : — 

From Mr. ,T. W. Masters, dated 25th 
May, reportiny on tlie seeds presented to 
the society, through Captain Wade and 
the Asiatic Society, during the last tw'o 
years — chiefly the produce of Cabool — and 
embracing about 100 species. Mr. Mas- 
ters states that none of the peach, apricot, 
or clierry seeds vegetated. Ho was more 
successful with the flowers, but excepting 
species of hock or wall-flower, which Dr. 
'Wallich considers a new species, between 
the charnnlhus cheiri and alpinus^ the whole 
were of the most common description. 
The same remarks are applicable to the 
kitchen garden seeds. Mr. Masters thinks 
it important, however, that seeds, which 
ripen in Cabool, have been ascertained to 
vegetate freely in Bengal. 

^ A sample (transmitted by Dr. Falconer) 
of a coarse fabric, manufactured in the 
hill provinces north of Deyrah, and worn 
as a blanket wrapped about the upper part 
of the body by the hill people ; it is called 
“ Kurkef!^' and is produced from the 
woolly down which covers the underside 
of the leaf of the Chnptaiia Gopypopntit a 
plant indigenous in the Himalayas; and 
a packet containing the seeds of a spinous 
shrub, called in the hills BhekhuL" and 
described in Fart III. of Mr. Hoyle's 
lustrations^ under the name of JMnsejnn 
Metelis. This seed produces a clear, bland* 
and tasteless oil. ** flt for salad, and every 
purpose to which olive oil is applied.** 
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Col. Colvin, in bis letter of the 1st May 
(already alluded to), says: << My tobaccos 
here (Dadoopoor) have all got so mixed, 
that 1 really do not know which is which ; 
but at Kurnaul, where the Virginia seed 
alone was sent, its cultivation is spreading 
amongst the natives, and from its superior 
strength, it brings in the market about 
twenty per cent, more than the tobacco of 
the country, whilst the quantity of pro. 
duce is at least equal.** 

XAMDED FROPEHTY. 

The Hurkaru, of June Sd, inferring 
from the result of several sales of landed 
property in Calcutta, by public auction, 
and some at Mirzapore, belonging to the 
estate of Fergusson and Co., that its value 
is steadily improving,'* and that there is 
no want of purchasers, if landed property 
is put at reasonable prices with a determi> 
nation to sell, adds, We arc happy to 
see, that the former system of mock auc. 
tions is knocked on the head, with other 
ancient bad habits." 

THE RAJA OF COORU. 

The raja of Coorg has arrived at Be- 
nares. lie had selected Secrolc for his 
place of residence. 

Mli. .lOIlN CKAWFUai). 

We were surprised to see it stated, yes- 
terday, in the llurfcaru, that, Mr. Craw- 
furd went to Biigland with the promise of 
a very liberal remuneration from the Cal- 
cutta petitioners for his expected services, 
but not one Jcirlhiug was ever paid to him.** 
The sum agreed to he paid him was either 
£1,200 or £1,500 (we believe the latter) 
for one year, which sum was duly rc. 
mitted ; and, on the expiration of the pe- 
riod, Mr. Crawfurd wrote to the com- 
mittee in Calcutta, tendering the continua- 
tion of his services, but not gratuitously; 
and accordingly, a subscription was made 
and remitted for a second year’s engage* 
rnent ; after which, we believe, he did 
offer his gratuitous aid to promote, gene- 
rally, the interests of British Indian com- 
merce.* The Englishman says, that Mr. 
Crawfurd has done nothing for his consti- 
tuents in Calcutta. This is very far from 
the truth, as regards exertions at least. 
His agency was at first confined to one 
object, the Stamp Petition; and having 
perused bis correspondence on that sub. 
ject, we must give him the credit of having 

* The Hurkaru of the following day says: •• We 
have made further inquiry on the subject of Mr. 
Crawfard's agency at home, and we find that he 
did receive a salary of jei.500 for one year and a 
portion of a second year, when the funds failed 
altoff^er. These payments were, we believe, 
made expressly for the forwarding of the Stamp 
Act petitions ; and when the business of those pe- 
tith^ was. over, Mr. Crawfurd offered his ser- 
vices gratuitously, and did, as far as we have 
heard, perform any and all services required of 
hlm.V. 
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done all that an agent could do in the case. 
He communicated frequently with Lord 
(then Mr.) Brougham and Sir James Mack- 
intosh, wiiosc joint aid in the House of 
Commons, to present and support the pe- 
tition, he was instructed to solicit; and hei 
sent a long report of his interviews with 
both, and with other influential persons in 
England. Here we will take the oppor- 
tunity of stating, that Brougham played a 
double part : he at first promised to pre- 
sent the petition, and, when the time came 
to do it, made a lame excuse, and referred 
Mr. Crawfurd to Mr. Mackintosh, who 
expressed himself quite ashamed of the 
shuffling of his friend, and took upon 
himself the duty which the other evaded. 
His speech in the House upon the occa- 
sion was complimented by the Minister as 
a display of eloquence upon a variety of 
subjects, among which the subject of the 
petition appeared to be entirely forgotten. 

But though Mr. Crawfurd was, strictly 
speaking, an agent only for the Calcutta 
Stamp petitioners during the first year, 
and a sort of Calcutta mercantile agent 
during the second, it must in justice be 
admitted, that he gave his attention to every 
thing connected with India, and more par- 
ticularly to the discriniinutiug-dutiesques- 
tioii, and the opening of the China trade. 
Ho wrote articles in the Edinburgh and 
other Reviews, and published and distri- 
buted several pamphlets upon these sub- 
jects ; and he also wrote articles in the 
Timt's against the salt monopoly ; most of 
which productions of his pcMi were entirely 
of an amateur character, without the least 
expectation of reward or pecuniary profit 
to himself in any shape. His fault, as an 
agent, was not that of apathy and negli- 
gence, hut the reverse ; he made himself a 
violent party-man, an avowed enemy of 
the East- India Company. That was not 
the proper position for a public agent re- 
presenting the interests of any class of the 
Indian community; and accordingly, there 
were many of the British merchants in 
Calcutta — of those even who subscribed 
for his mission — who never would have 
recognized him in that capacity, whether 
salaried or not.^— CaC Cour., June 10. 

BILLIAAD-FLAYINO OW SUNDAYS. 

A correspondent of the Calcutta Cou- 
rier (Juno 11th), ** not 100 miles from 
Patna,** makes the following statement : 

** Ono of the subscribers to the billiard- 
table having proposed a rule to prohibit 
giimbling and playing on Sundays (which 
was negatived by all the other iiiembers), 
be wrote to tender his resignation, giving 
the following explanation of bis reasons 
for so doing : * The restriction against 

gambling (in the common acceptation of 
the term), I consider necessary to main- 
tain the harmo^ and well-being of the 
(2 F)- ^ 
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club ; for, if such a principle were once 
recognized, there is no saying to what 
lengths the spirit of gambling might not 
be carried, and, with it, its usual conco« 
mitants of quarrelling, extravagance, and 
even ruin; and the billiard-table, instead 
of affording an innocent means of recrea- 
tion to the subscribers after the fatigues of 
office, might become a scene of discord 
and dissipation. 1 do not mean to say that 
such will be the inevitable consequences of 
allowing gambling, or that any of the 
present members will carry it to such 
lengths ; but I conceive that we ought to 
guard against the bare possibility of such 
consequences. The restriction against 
playing on Sundays, 1 conceive to be no- 
thing more than what common respect for 
our religion demands, and what is, I be- 
lieve, a standing rule in most public bil- 
liard-tables in England as well as in 
India. I do not, therefore, see that there 
is any thing unreasonable in iny insisting 
on a rule being passed, prohibiting such 
an open contempt for the Sabbath, as a 
condition of my continuing a subscriber.* 
Instead of taking these observations in 
good part, the Club returned the follow- 
ing courteous reply, through their secre- 
tary : ‘ Your letter having been laid be- 
fore the members of the Club, I am 
directed to inform you, that they accept 
your resignation with pleasure. They re- 
gret to be compelled to add, tliat the 
animadversions contained in your letter 
under acknowledgment, have been gene- 
rally considered most gratuitous and un- 
called for.* ** 

SICKNESS IN THE OFFER FROVINCES. 

The present has been one of the most 
sickly seasons within the memory of man. 
We have accounts from all parts of the 
country of the distress occasioned by the 
prevailing sickness. At this station (Alla- 
habad}, almost every family has sullercd ; 
and amongst the natives, deaths have been 
very numerous. At Benares and at Mir- 
zapore, the mortality has been frightful, 
and the loss has been very great amongst 
children, chiefly from small-pox. The 
general complaint is a dangerous fever. A 
correspondent from Chunar gives similar 
accounts of that station, and adds, that the 
river is studded with dead bodies floating 
past. lie suggests, that government 
should prevent the natives from throwing 
in half-burnt bodies, and would compel 
them to bury or reduce their dead to ashes; 
or, where poverty would prevent the peo- 
ple from incurring the expense, he would 
compel them to sink the bodies in the 
stream with weights. — Central F. P., 
June 4. 

- Mortality, to a most alarming extent, is 
said to prevail all over the country. In 


one place alone, a small village, the deaths 
are estimated at 700. In our own city, 
there is scarcely a family (native) that has 
not had to mourn a bereavement. A cor- 
respondent says : The mortality is be- 
come terrific, now-a-days, all over tlie 
country. I have accounts from Budaan 
in Kohilkund, where whole families have 
died off; and the evil seems to spread 
more and more every day. Bilious symp. 
toms commence, fever follows, and the 
sufferer dies, in delirium and convulsions, 
about the eighth day. The comet is sup. 
posed to he the cause of all this, though 
the heat in the day, and the cold at night, 
added to the trash of hukkurees, &c., is, 
no doubt, a more reasonable cause.'* — 
Delhi Gaz.y Ma^ 18. 


ATTEMPT AT ASSASSINATION. 

It will be in the recollection of our 
readers, that Mr. Louis, the assistant to 
the magistrate of Saheswan, w’as wounded 
in open court by a native. The Ukhhar 
informs us, that by order of the Nizamiit 
Adawlut, the miscreant is imprisoned for 
life; a sentence, considering the lime and 
place at which the atrocious attempt was 
made, ought, in our opinion, to have been 
capital punishment . — Delhi Gaz., March i). 

MERIT-REPORTING SYSTEM. 

Wc have heard, with much satisfaction, 
that the Court of Directors liave done 
away with the degrading merit-rej)ori.ing 
.system, introduced into the civil service by 
Lortl Win. Beiitinck. The various adrni- 
nistrntive innovations which his Lordship 
established, are fast disappearing, one after 
another, and soon scarcely a trace of them 
will remain. — Cal. Cour,, May 19. 


.SON OF RAMMOHUN ROY. 

The English papers say, that a writer- 
ship has been given by Sir John Ilobliousc 
to the young Hindoo in England, whom 
they describe as Ramrnohun lioy*s son. 
The rajah has a son in this country ; but 
the individual who has been so favoured 
by the President of the Board of Control, 
is, we believe, not even an adopted son of 
the late rajah. We are informed, that he 
was a foundling, picked up at the Hurd- 
war fair by Mr. Dick, who took care of 
him until he went home, when he trans- 
ferred him to the charge of his friend 
liammoliun, who grew attached to the 
child, took him to England, and at his 
death left him part of his property, but 
never formally adopted him as a son. The 
young man is said to have good abilities. 
This is the first practical instance, in the 
civil service, of the application of the prin- 
ciple declared in the 87th section of the 
Charter Act. — Jbid.y May 17. 
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AANGOON FlUZK-MONEY. 

The scale of distribution and probable 
amount of the Rangoon prize-money arc 
staled to be as follows: — 


Qr. Gunners, Seamen, 
^ Marines, Soldiers. 

iSl § 

ooenoJ ^ 

n 

3 

Midshipmen, Captains' 

(N 

<s 

^ Clerks, Serieants of Ma- 
rines, ConnuctOTs, Sub- 


Conductors, Suliadars. 



Lients. of Marine, Qu.- 
Masters, Licuts., En- 




i 

signs. Cornels, Uoat- 

swaiii and Gunners. 



Capts., Licuts. (naval). 


” and Surgeons. 


-r 

^('ols., Lieut. Cols.j Ma- 



<M jors. Post I'apts., Mas- 


g 

ters, and CoiTiinanders. 


Commander- in-rhief, I 



i-H Fliig Oflicers, and Gene- 

«-t01 F-. 

00 

ral Officers. 1 
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Probable Amount of Shares in the Ava Prize 
Distribution. 

Share each. 

Commaiuier-in-chief 14, (Mm 

(Jeneraland Flag oiliccrs 4,.'i(»h 

Field Ollicers and Captains of the 

Navy POO 

t^aptains and Otticers of corres- 
ponding rank 1.30 

Subalterns and do. .50 

Warrant Oflicers and do .’H) 

Soldiers and Seamen 2-H 


MlIl.TAN. 

The following description of Multan is 
by Mohiin Tiol, the Hindu traveller, dated 
from the city, IlOlli January 

The city of Multan, including the cita. 
«lel, is about .‘5,IJ00 paces in circiiinference; 
and the houses it contains arc constructed 
of old bricks. They look so high, as if 
speaking with the clouds. The inhabi- 
tants arc generally Hindus of the Khatre 
caste, and they have a superiority over the 
Mussulmans, since the country of Multan 
is under the yoke of the Sikh government. 
They arc all fair, and their females possess 
not bad faces. The streets are dirty, and 
covered with the swarms of women, w'bo 
spin all the day, sitting on stools exposed 
to the rays of the sun. There are many 
holy Mussulmans interred in Multan, as 
the famous Shamsh Tabrez, and BahawaU 
haq. Beggars and dust conceal the lanes 
of Multan. Mr, Elphinstoiie is very much 
praised for his liberality in this country, 
and is nominated by the people ** the 
cloud of money.*' 

The Sikhs have spread a great devasta. 
lion in tlie city of Multan. The houses in 
the citadel are entirely ruined, and the 
fine palace of . the late praised Nawab Mo- 
zeffer Khan has been the seat of liorses 


and cows. The above Nawab is highly 
applauded by the inhabitants of the coun- 
try, for justice and encouragement which 
he gave to professional men. 

Multan is celebrated for the fabrication 
of silk cloth, ior which it is covered with 
the merchants of all countries. I ofleti 
conversed with the traders of Slilkarpoor, 
and generally with Laharis. The latter, 
who carry on a lively commerce in Central 
Asia, were much pleased to understand 
that there will he a market established at 
Mithankot, which they said will he a good 
place for exchange on their frontier, and 
will probably save them the trouble of tbeir 
going to Hindustan. On learning the ad. 
vantages which the opening of the naviga- 
tion of the Indus strongly shows, and the 
interest which the British Government has 
deeply taken for it, the merchants became 
desirous to know how they are to be pro- 
tected against robbers when they sail up 
and flown the river. When they became 
satisfied that neither delay nor obstruction 
of any kind will procrastinate their pas- 
sage, and considered that ample advan- 
tages would be derived by conveying mer- 
chandize flown to Shikai poor, Hydarabad, 
by the channel of the Indus, two of 
them, namely, Rain Diis Shikapuri and 
Daryaklian Lohi\ni, asked me to provide 
them with the statements of the duties 
which the government of Hyderabad has 
agreed to reduce (if they should be too 
high) according to the first article of the 
cn/ragement concluded on the April 
18.3^^. 'I'lif! above-mentioned merchants, 
after they have been furnished with the 
statement of the duties, design to send two 
boats of commercial articles down the In- 
dus to Shikarpiir and Lammu or Sindh. 

The country of Multan produces all sorts 
of corn, oranges, palms, sugar, indigo, 
and cotton. 


HINDOO r.JHEIlALS. 

The Native Essayist, who has commenced 
a series of sketches on the native character 
in tile lvn»UsUman, and whose draughts of 
Plindoo females we have extracted, has pro- 
cceded to criticise the males : but he falls 
off, and disappoints the expectations we 
had formed of his sketches. 

“The liberal party consists of a small 
class of juvenile Hindoos, almost all of 
whom have been educated cither at the 
Hindoo College or at Mr. Hare’s school. 
When they first began to learn the Englisli 
language, the system of education then 
pursued in those institutions was in a great 
measure inefficient in properly developing 
their moral or intellectual energies, and the 
only improvement which they bad made 
for some years in their studies was in ac- 
quiring the geographical position of dif. 
ferent countries, cities, rivers, mountains, 
islands, and peninsulas; in learning the 
particulars of iome events relative to an- 
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crent and modern history, the respective 
rules of arithmetic, algebra, and drawing, 
and in being able to recite some pieces 
from Shakespeare, Pope, Milton, and 
Campbell. The teachers in whose charge 
they were, had sadly neglected the entire 
cultivation of their hearts, and consequently 
they were for some time not a bit better 
than their countrymen in point of morality. 
But when Mr. Derozio was appointed an 
assistant teacher at the Hindoo College, be 
introduced wonderful innovations into the 
former method of instruction. It was he 
that first awakened in the minds of his pu- 
pils a curiosity and a thirst for knowledge. 
It was he who thought it his principal duty 
to refine their feelings. It was he that 
roused them to think for themselves. It 
was he tiiat gave them solid instruction in 
the shape of entertainment ; and it was he 
that enraptured them with sublimest pre- 
cepts. The liberals have the good of their 
country at heart, and always cherish friend- 
ly feelings towards their countrymen. The 
virtues which they practise are really of 
an exalted nature. There is nothing in 
the world which they hate mare than false- 
hood — hypocrisy and double dealing. That 
the world is full of dishonesty is a deplor- 
able subject to them. In dealings of all 
sorts they are exceedingly fair. They are 
great lovers of flat truths and straight-for. 
ward conduct. The respect which they 
have for men is in proportion to the respect 
which they have for truth, and unless an 
individual, be he an European, an East- 
Indian, a Mahometan, or a Hindoo, unites 
to bis talent a regard for character, they 
think it beneath their dignity to cultivate 
any acquaintance w’ith him. To many of 
the Europeans they would most candidly 
yield in profundity of erudition, but cer- 
tainly to none in an adherence to upright- 
ness. The principles which they have 
imbibed are all based upon the excellent 
doctrines of morality. Notions of English 
honor and independence have been infused 
into their minds. Sycophancy and adula- 
tion they detest, and would consider it the 
greatest degradation imaginable to flatter 
a man, however great he may be. Their 
manners do not possess the least tincture 
of servility — * a breath of submission they 
breathe not,* and the spirit with which 
they are imbued to signalize themselves by 
honest industry, a constant attention to 
the interests of their country, a due defer- 
ence to the opinions of their inferiors, and 
by cool deliberation in all the circum- 
stances of their lives, speaks highly of 
their disposition, highly of their under- 
standing, and highly of the Alnia mater 
where they have received their education. 
The aristocracy of the civilians, the pro- 
fessions of the Calcutta people, and the 
corruption of men in many of the public 
offices, are the themes of their constant 
conversation. The man ^lio does more 


in action than in speech merits their 
veneration ; but he that talks a great deal 
about reformation, patriotism, philan- 
thropy, freedom, enlightenment, civiliza- 
tion, and a catalogue of those lofty, 
pompous, and studied expressions, which 
often resound amidst claps, cheers, and 
shouts, in the spacious lower story of the 
Town Hall, is considered either a knave 
or fool. In matters of politics, they are 
all radicals, and are followers of Ben- 
thamitic principles. The very word Tory 
is a sort of ignominy among them. Re- 
formation, they say, ought to be eficctcd 
in every age and country ; and as to what 
respects the state of India, her (;ondition 
ought surely to be reformed. They think 
that this country is labouring under a 
number of political evils, which cry for a 
speedy removal. With the administration 
of Lord William Bentinck and Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, they are very much satisfied, 
and when they reflect on those glorious 
acts of theirs — the prevention of the burn- 
ing of suttees, the elevation of native 
character, the dispensing with the invidi- 
ous distinction of caste, creed, or colour, 
the emancipation of the press, the abolition 
of transit duties, and the establishment of 
the Medical College — they really feel an 
inexpressible delight, and cannot but be 
sanguine in their anticipations, that the 
harrowing aspect of India will soon melt 
away, and a scene of beauty and magni- 
ficence brighten her face. They think 
that toleration ought to be practised by 
every government, and the best and surest 
way of making the people abandon their 
barbarous customs and rites is by diffusing 
education among them. With respect to 
the questions relative to Political Eco- 
nomy, they all belong to the school of 
Adam Smith. They arc clearly of opinion 
that the system of monopoly, the restraints 
upon trade, and the international laws of 
many countries, do nothing but paralyze 
the efibrts of industry, impede tlie pro- 
gress of agriculture and manufacture, and 
prevent commerce from flowing in its 
natural course. The science of mind is 
also their favourite study. The philosophy 
of Dr. Ueid, Dugald Stewart, and Tho- 
mas Brow'n, being perfectly of a Baconian 
nature, comes home * to their business and 
bosom.* Tlie frivolous discussions which 
abound in the w'orks of many ancient as 
well as modern writers have, they say, 
tended to produce more harm than good. 
They had a literary club, known as the 
Academic Association. It is held every 
Saturday night at Mr. Hare's school, 
where they discuss all sorts of moral, 
metaphysical, historical, and political 
questions.** 

BRITISH DRAMATIC ACADEMY. 

Mr. F. Hely has opened a ** British 
Dramatic Academy.*' The proprietor 
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states, that ** the principal object of the 
academy is to form a correct taste for 
English literature, by a public display 
of the productions of the best English 
authors ; by such public display, the vices 
and the virtues of mankind are vividly 
presented to view, and tlie result of the 
impression is to moralize. In a figurative 
sense, the beauties of the English lan- 
guage are presented to the hearer in an 
unadulterated form, consequently must 
rise in the estimation of, not only the 
British portion of society, but the Native 
also; insuring the approbation of the 
former, and commanding the respect of 
the latter.*’ 

TRIAL RY JURY, &C« 

The following is the reply (addressed 
to the Sherifl) by Government, to the 
Petition agreed to at a Public Meeting, 
mentioned p. 9S. 

“ Sir, — I am directed by the Right 
Hon. the Govcrnor-general in Council, 
to acknowledge the receipt of a petition 
signed by you, on behalf of a meeting of 
the inhabitants of Calcutta, praying, first, 
for the extension of jury trial to civil 
cases; secondly, the revival of the Court 
of Quarter Sessions of the Peace for the 
town of Calcutta ; and thirdly, the exten- 
sion of the limits of the town of Calcutta, 
so as to comprize the whole of its suburbs 
and dependencies. 

** On the first point, I am desired to 
acquaint you, that his lordship in Council 
must decline to admit a change, not of 
strong or immediate necessity, the adop- 
tion of which might lead to inconvenience 
in the attempt now in progress, to re- 
model the laws of India, and to establish 
uniformity in their administration. What 
alteration should he introduced in the 
mode in which matters of fact arc now 
decided by the Supreme Court, or what 
modifications generally, in the application 
to India, of the principle upon which they 
are decided in England, must be a subject 
of serious enquiry to the Eaw Coiinnis- 
sioners; and die Governor- general in 
Council would not prematurely enter upon 
it. He can only assure the petitioners 
that he appreciates the attachment which 
they have manifested to one of the most 
valued of the institutions of England, and 
that in the final consideration of the ques- 
tion, the best attention will be given to 
their prayer, and to the arguments by 
which it is supported. 

On the second point in your repre- 
sentation, I am directed to state, that bis 
Lordship in Council is sensible of the 
expediency of amending the present mode 
of procedure, as regards the powers and 
duties of the Calcutta magistracy ; and the 
more immediate attention of the Law Com- 
missioners will be called to that subject. 

With regard to the third point, his 
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^rdship in Council feels the strongest ob- 
jections to any extension of the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. The 
introduction of uniformity of law will, in 
this respect, accomplish the principal ob^ 
ject of the petition. An intermediate 
change would, for no purpose ultimately 
useful, unsettle the rights and habits of a 
numerous population, force new expenses 
upon them, against the wishes (as appears 
by a petition numerously signed, which 
1ms been addressed to Government) of 
many amongst them, and subject them to 
a jurisdiction, to the forms of which they 
arc not accustomed, and the advantages of 
which they would not appreciate. 

“ I have, with the views above stated, 
been directed to ref^r the ]>etition signed 
by you, with the accompanying papers, to 
the Law Commissioners, requesting them 
to give the attention which is due to it in 
their deliberations ; and more immediately, 
to make such suggestions for improve- 
ments in the magistracy, and in the local 
administration of justice in petty cases in 
Calcutta, as may appear to them to be 
desirable. 

** I have the honour to be Sir, 

“ W. H. Macnaguteit. 

“ Secy, to the Govt, of India. 
** Council Chamber, SOlh May, 1836.” 

Some time ago it might have been in 
our power to commend the reasonableness 
of objecting to admit a change not of 
strong or immediate necessity, the adop- 
tion of wliich might lead to inconvenience 
in the attempt now in progress to remodel 
the laws of India.” But of late we have 
seen so little regard paid to such con- 
siderations, that we are only surprised to 
find them now brought forward. — Cal. 
Cour,, May 31. 

SUBTERRANEOUS DWELLING. 

There is now in this station (Allahabad) 
a very ingeniously-contrivcd subterrane- 
ous residence, planned and executed by 
Mr. Gouland, a gentleman attached to 
one of the secretaries* offices, and reflects 
as much credit upon his ingenuity as the 
contriver, as it does apon his enterprize as 
the executor of the design. The entrance 
is by an inclined shaft, cut into a flight of 
about fifty steps, part of the entrance be- 
ing covered by a roof, and the remainder 
passing through the solid earth into a 
large chamber, about forty feet long, and 
twenty broad. About half way down the 
shaft arc two side-chambers, which, with 
the large chamber, constitute the dwelling. 
The earth has been excavated so as to give 
each of these a roof of massive earth, of the 
shape of a Gothic arch. A perpendicular 
shaft ventilates and gives light to the large 
chamber. During the hot season, and 
when the weather above ground is beyond 
endurance, jt is here pleasantly cool, witli- 
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out the aid of punkahs or tatties, and 
throughout the year the place is dry and 
comfortable. It was the intention of the 
proprietor to have finished it with stone- 
stairs and coat of plaster, had there been 
any prospect of his continuing in this sta* 
tioiK^Cenlral F, P., Mai/ 21. 

ESTATE OF COLVIN AND CO. 

Statement of Transactions of the Assignee 
of the Estate of Colvin and Co., from 
1st to 3 1st April 1836. 

Receipta. 

Balance from last month’s Statement . . 7i^6t 

Outstanding debts recovered %,130 

Refund of Dividends paid in anticipation If'iBS 

Sale of Indigo Factories 1,200 

Amount borrowed to meet expenses .... IH.OOO 

Sa. Rs. . . 64,470 

Papmenta, 

Indigo advances 42,.343 

Dividends paid , 4,«!)4 

Printing charges 60 

Law Charges in Mofussil Court U 

I'ostagu for Februa^ 30 

Surplus Receipts refunded 1,G07 

Amount of Recoveries in Ixindon by Mr. 

Cannan, Common Assignee 15,120 

Balance in Cash Sa.Rs. 4(Mj 

Balamce in Bank of Bengal 502 

— m 

Sa. Rs. .. 64.476 

Memorandum. 

In hand 502 

In Bank of Bengal 406 

Sa. Rs. 9!)e 


BURDWAN RAJ. 

I'liere appears to have been some mis- 
conception about the interference of Go- 
vernment to settle the claims of the preten- 
der to the Burdwan raj (the afluir referred 
to page 145) ; we are informed that no 
official investigation has been directed, nor 
will take place, except through the regular 
tribunals, in case of a civil suit being in- 
stituted by the pretender, to eject the pre- 
sent incumbent. The former, however, 
has been arrested, and is coming to 
Hooghly to bo tried for creating a dis. 
turbance with an armed force. Probaldy 
the circumstance of there being a Com- 
mission at Moorsliedabad employed upon 
an investigation of some affiair connected 
with the nuwab's family, may have given 
rise to the belief that the Burdwan title was 
the subject of enquiry. — Cour,, June 16. 

THE KING OF DELHI AND RAMMOHUN ROY. 

The emperor of Delhi promised to Ram. 
mohun Roy, under ail the solemnities 
that can bind a prince, that tlie tenth of 
whatever stipend he could procure as an 
addition to the royal pension, should be- 
long to him and his heirs ; Baboo Rad ha- 
prisad Roy (his son) has long been a 
suitor to the emperor of Delhi for a ratifi- 
cati^ of this promise, but, according to 
accounts, with as little hope of 
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success as ever. The imperial family, al- 
ready beyond the reach of the law, seem 
anxious to place themselves equally beyond 
the pale of honour. The family of Rammo- 
huii Roy have no security for the payment 
of this sum but the honour of Timour’s 
descendant, who appears at present to be 
of opinion that death cancels every obliga- 
tion. Month after month has the babi>o 
presented himself at the Durbar, without 
beiiolding any sign as yet of an honest 
wish to redeem the pledge. The old king, 
who passed his word for the pension, is 
now tottering on the brink of the grave ; 
his death woyld, we suppose, be a perpetual 
bar to the rccounition of the claim of Rad- 
haprisnd Roy, and we should not be sur- 
prised if the family of our late friend were 
to be altogether deprived of all the fruits 
of his labours . — Friend of India, May 26. 

The Englishman, with reference to this 
matter, states that, though the Court of 
Directors ordered payment uf the increased 
pension five years ago, his majesty has not 
yet received a single cowry of it. 

EQUALIZATION OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

The Government, in reply to the propo- 
sition made by the Chamber of Commerce 
and Trade Association, forsn equalization 
of weiglits and measures, states that, how. 
ever dasirable and important it is that an 
uniformity of weights and measures should 
be substituted fur the variety and confusion 
which BOW prevail throughout the country, 
the government is not disposed to interfere 
in an atithorltave manner to enforce a sys- 
tem of equalization. 

THE SINGPirOS. 

A letter from Bishonauth, dated 8th 
inst. says, There is no more likelihood 
of the Singplios troubling us; the Duffa 
Gaum gave himself up to Capt. Hannay, 
who has now returned to Ava. Part of 
the Burmese have come down here, and 
go on to Sing-manu, to try and take back 
the Burmese settlers from these country. 
Our Government surely ought not to allow 
it, considering that it is generally supposed 
there arc 100,000 slaves, Maiinipuris and 
Assamese, in the Burmese country.** — 
Englishman^ June 23. 

SELF- DESTR UCTION. 

A Chumarnni, by name Nirtoh, endea- 
voured to make a Sutti of herself in the vil- 
lage of Tondli, about eight miles from Agra, 
in consequence of the death of her hus- 
band on the previous night. The police, 
however, having been duly informed, put 
a stop to the preparations for a funeral 
pile, and induced the widow to forego her 
intentions for the present, and we presume 
for ever. Another case was that of a widow, 
who threw herself into a well in the Bud- 
da wur country, in consequence of grief 
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for her hu6bnnd*s death a few days before. 
A man, however, having happened to see 
the Sappho making her lover’s leap, de- 
scended down to the water, and rescued 
the poor thing from an untimely end. 
Suicide seems to be just now in fhshion 
with the native ladies at Agra. It was 
about four weeks since, that Dr. Duncan, 
tlie civil surgeon’s syce rescued an un- 
happy wife from a well on the road near 
the college. Site had quarrelled with her 
husband for treating his other wife with 
more affection than herself, and finding 
him indifferent to her remonstrances, she 
jumped down a pucka. well some fifty feet 
<icep. The water was, however, slullow, 
and, by some good luck, she did not even 
break a bone , — Agra Ukfibar, June 18. 

Two old women made an attempt on 
Monday last to drown themselves in one 
of the wells of the compound of the Sad- 
der Court. They had attended the court 
to hear the decision in a case of affray with 
homicide, in which their sons were con- 
cerned, and the sentence proving more se- 
vere than they expected, induced them to 
determine on making away with them- 
selves,— CVw/ra^ F, P., May 18. 


SErOY SENTRIES, 

The Com mander-in- Chief, in reference 
to the proceedings at a general court-mar- 
tial on a suliadar, at which it appeared 
that sentries had been posted four hours 
each turn of duty, directs the following 
addition to paragraph 7 of section 20 of the 
.standing orders of the army, to follow the 
last word of para. 7 ; ‘ and no sentry 
is ever to he left upon his post, without 
being relieved, for a longer period of time 
than two hours, provided the guard from 
which the sentry is posted affords the 
means of relief ; but in cases of any peculiar 
severity of weather, sentries may be re- 
lieved more frequently, at the discretion of 
the commander of the guard.* Add, as an 
additional paragraph, to be numbered 21 
of section 20; — ‘ As it sometimes happens 
that it may be necessary for sentries to have 
their firelocks loaded, to deter prisoners 
from attempting to escape, or for other 
reasons, the commander of a guard may 
order one or more sentries to load ; and in 
such case, the loaded firelocks may be 
transferred from the sentry going off duty 
to him who comes on. But this is only 
to be done on important occasions ; and 
when done, the commander of the guard 
is always to see the cartridges withdrawn 
from the firelocks before the guard is dis- 
missed. In case of a waste of ammunition, 
by uselessly loading on trivial occasions, 
the commander of the guard will be held 
pecuniarily responsible for the value of the 
cartridges.” 


THE BENOAI. CriUB. 

We hear that at the Bengal Club meet- 
ing yesterday, a proposition was made to 
dissolve the Club, with a view to the for- 
mation of a nevr one upon reform prin- 
ciples; which proposition, however, did 
not obtain a majority of the votes present : 
nor did another to reduce the entrance 
fee from 250 to l.'iO rupees ; but it was re- 
solved to circulate the former proposition 
among the subscribers. Alas! for the 
present condition of the club 1 it is losing 
ground every day with the public, — as we 
predicted it would, from the course pur- 
sued in the unfortunate schism of January 
last.— Cour., June 15. 

INVALID TITLES TO LAND. 

Mr. Cockerell and Mr. Colvin had an 
interview yesterday with Lord Auckland, 
for the purpose of urging the necessity of 
some legislative enactment, to prevent the 
Invalidating of titles by the application of 
the British Alien Act to this country, under 
the interpretation put upon it in the late 
judgment in the Marline case. Ilis lord, 
ship is reported to have told them that 
Government would lose no time in bring- 
ing the matter to the notice of the Court of 
Directors and Board of Control, with a re- 
commendation that Parliament should he 
applied to for some declaratory law with re. 
gard to the Royal prerogative, to protect the 
titles of all property in this country that may 
li^yc been purchased or alienated up to 
some specified future date, and also to lay 
down some definite rule for the future. 
His lordship observed that, as the matter 
involved the Royal prerogative, the Coun- 
cil of India was not competent to apply a 
remedy.— Cewr., July 5. 

KONniNC; SY.STEM. 

Another Deputation from the Chamber 
of Commerce, consisting of seven of its 
members, attended his Lordship this morn- 
ing, upon the question of the introduction 
of a Bonding System. We understand 
the Governor- general informed the Depu- 
tation, that the proposition had been favour, 
ably received, and that Goverment was 
disposed to admit certain goods to be 
bonded on import, such as metals, tea, 
cofiec, spices, piece-goods, wines, spirits, 
hard-ware, glass-ware, and other goods not 
of a perishable nature, if suitable ware* 
houses were provided : but doubts were 
expressed whether any of the Government 
buildings could conveniently be appropri. 
ated to the object. In that case the mer- 
chants may perhaps find it worth while to 
build a set of warehouses themselves, upon 
a joint stock plan, rather than forego the 
many conveniences they will derive from 
the opportunity of deferring the payment 
of duty on goods which come to a bad 
market, or under limit from the consignors, 
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TRX sueax^iE court. 

If the recent discussions upon the com- 
parative iherits of Presidency and Mofussil 
Law have had no other effect than to in. 
duce an exp*bsiiion of the source of the 
enormous expenses attending a resort to 
proceedings in the Supreme Court of Judi- 
cature, the controversy will not have been 
carried on in vain. The profligacy brought 
to light, day after day, by our able corres- 
pondents. Alter Amicus Curia; and Mul- 
turn in Parvo, is perfectly staggering, and 
would almost tempt us to incredulity, were 
not their several statements permitted to 
go forth totally uncontradicted by the par- 
ties affected by the expose. — Englishman^ 
July 

MR. STOCQUELER AND CAFT. BIDEN. 

At the Meeting at the Town-hall, on 
the 18th June, Capt. Christopher Biden, 
of the Victory t made a speech, which was 
not reported and noticed in the English- 
man^ in a manner which was satisfactory 
to his feelings ; and he complained of this 
to the Editor (Mr. Stocqueler), enclosing 
a copy of his speech. The Editor declined 
inserting it, but after an interview with 
Mr. Seppings, a friend of Captain Biden, 
consented to publish the speech, on con- 
dition that he might make editorial edtn- 
ments upon it ; Mr. Seppings requiring 
that they should be of a conciliatory kind. 
The remarks on the speech were, how- 
ever, of a satirical and ludicrous character : 
in the course of them, the .Editor observes : 
“ We certainly did think Capt. Biden’s 
interruption of the meeting, on the 18th 
instant, a most unseemly and indecent 
proceeding ; but wc now perceive, and 
admit, the charitable feelings which go- 
verned his interference.” Capt. Biden, 
upon this, addressed to the Editor of the 
Englishman a letter, in which he accused 
him of a ** premeditated and wanton insult 
to him,” in the commentary ; adding : 
** Malignity and falsehood recoil upon 
those who presume to withhold the hand 
of retributive justice. The discussion of 
your unjustifiable conduct towards me, and 
the disgust it has universally created, has 
led me to a development of your former 
delihquency, for which. Sir, you are aware 
yoii'have been publicly denounced, and 
the^by iekidcred beneath the notice of any 
gentleman.” And he intimates that, in 
the interview between bis friend and Mr. 
Stooqoeler, it had been ** unequivocally 
agre^ to and mutually tinderstood ” be- 
tvi^h them, that the comments were to be 
of a coneHiating and respectful kihd;** 
otherwise, Mr. Seppifigs war instructed to 
aegoaint Mr.* Sto^uenr with* the utoel 
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rior'meafcui^e^ £ipt. B. intended loadb^^ 
Mf...Stooqnelar obsarveainctha JBaglttlfiMte,!. 
** There are three ansiaeraVIo cahsBihp^ 
the pistol, the horsewhip, an^ Che flawi : 
The first is no answer at all ; the .second 
alters the relative positions of tbe hostile 
parties ; we, tlierefore, .resorted to the 
third, with tlie view of forcing Captain 
Biden, in his defence, to make good Ms 
assumption of our iueligiliility.” Accord- 
ingly, be instructed tbe Advocate-general 
to move the Supreme Court, on the 7tb 
July, for an order lAuiegaiiist Capt. Biden 
(who was about to leave India), calling 
upon him to shew cause why a criminal in- 
furination should not be filed against .hiin^ 
for a libel tending to provoke a breach of 
the. peace. The learned counsel for Mr. 
Stocqueler challenged Capt. Biden to state 
what he meant by “ delinquencies;'* to 
bring forward his charges, and fully enter 
into tlie particulars ; adding, that he was 
authorised by Mr. Stocqueler to say, 
whatever may be the forms of law, nothing 
should be done on his part to prevent tlie 
fullest disclosure : he had liberty to say 
any thing he liked. The court, after some 
consullation, refused the rule. The Chief- 
justice observed : << As to the letter itself, 
it is not staled that it was written with an 
intention to provoke Mr. Stocqueler to 
fight a duel, nor do we think that inference 
is to be drawn from its contents ; but we 
do think, certainly, that it contains expres- 
sions likely to cause irritation in the mind 
of the gentleman to whom it was addressed, 
and which might have led to a breach of 
the peace. But it is not of a description 
w'hicb calls for tijc granting of this rule. 
We have considered of course the particu- 
lar situation of the parties, one of whom is 
the editor of a newspaper, in that capacity 
a dealer in comments, and who must be 
considered, and must expect to be himself, 
the subject of comment. We find in the 
editorial reif arks on Capt. Biden’s speech, 
the words, * unseemly and indecent pro- 
cecding,’ applied to the conduct of tbe 
speaker. These are no doubt words of 
provocation, and though Capt. Biden *s re- 
ply may contain assertions which are not 
to be justified, we think they do not call 
for tbe summary interference of this court. 
The complaining party may* bave recourse 
to tlie ordinary method of preferring a bill 
before the grand jury.” 

THE VESTRY OF ST. JOHN*S. 

An advertisement appearing in the pa- 
pers, announcing that a sermon would be 
preached at St. John’s cathedral, on the 
17th July, for the benefit of tbe Irish 
cloggy* ky tbe RW. Mr. Robertson; thi^ 
senior chaplain, 'Mr. Archdeacon Dealt^' 
wrote to the rev. gentlemhn/ retniiAlliiiff 
him that he had contravened tbe gjpi- 
vermnent drder of the ''4ih’ ' dJ^b^temlfcr, 
1895, by not firsts obtfifiilng^ thd ^tbriofon' 


Asiatie InteiUgenee.^^alcuita, 
merchandize d^tihed for 
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of the bishop, and in his absence, of the 
archdeacon. He did not oppose the pnr- 
pose in the present insunce, and wished 
the matter to proceed, but protested against 
the absence of the sanction being made a 
precedent, and Intimated that a similar 
occurrence would not be overlooked. 

Mr. Robertson communicated the latter 
to the vestry, in which he states that he had 
forgotten the order; but, being reminded 
of it in this way, he thought it advisable 
not to preach the sermon. ** In England, 
as Mr. Dealtry and the bishop well know,'* 
be adds, ** a clergyman never thinks it 
necessary to obtain permission from any 
one to preach a charity sermon in his own 
church. The bishop was the chief em- 
ployi of the missionary and bible societies, 
preaching for them in every corner of the 
three kingdoms, not only without the per- 
mission of the several diocesans, but in 
oppqsition to their known sentiments. 
Intolerance, it seems, has been reserved 
for India : but, as I cannot resist an order 
of government, and am unwilling to 
preach either by the sufferance of the arch- 
deacon, or with his permission, I prefer 
letting the subject drop. I would not have 
troubled the vestry by circulating the arch- 
deacon's letter, had he confined himself to 
occasional sermons, like the one in ques- 
tion, in which my authority in the church 
is exclusively concerned ; but the power 
claimed by the archdeacon extends to the 
tw’o great collections for the poor, and 
asserts a right to dispose of them indepen- 
dent of the vestry.” 

The opinions of Messrs. Turton, Judge, 
Molloy, and Sim, of the Vestry, protest 
against tlie right of the archdeacon to in- 
terfere. Mr. Tiirton’s opinion is expressed 
as follows : “ The orders of government, 

with relation to the church, I have always 
treated as waste paper, and I shall continue 
so to treat them, until some act may lie 
passed by the Legislative Council, sanction- 
ing the robbery of the inhabitants, and the 
conversion of their property into that of 
the Company, if the legislative council 
think fit to do so, which I cannot sup- 
pose they will do. I protest against 
any right which the archdeacon may as. 
Bume to himself on so illegal and ridi- 
culous a ground. The government is not 
yet so despotic, as to make the breath, or 
the pen, of the governor-general, except as 
to acts of his in council, the law of the 
country. Mr. Robertson, however, as a 
servant of government, is obliged to ol)ey 
their orders, if they are considered still in 
force, which I think he had better ascer- 
tain from government. As the duke said, 

* This is too bad,*— aud this for those who 
ought to be peace-makers !” 

The EngUshman of the 18th July says : 
-r*'* yfe are very happy to perceive that 
the rev* the senior presidency chaplain has, 
.dtdarJbttnt.N.S.VoL.2l,No.84. 


after all, allowed his better fbelings to tri-' 
umph over his pique. The sermon for the 
benefit of the suffering Irish clefgy is to 
be preached to-morrow at the Cathedral, as 
formerly announced.*' 

The congregation was observed to be 
** uncommonly thin *' on the occasion. 

CANAL FROM RAJMAHL. 

The construction of a canal from Raj- 
malil to Culna, with the view of keeping 
open the communication of the western 
with the lower provinces throughout the 
year, still engages the attention of go. 
vernment. lliis is an object of the high, 
est national importance, and the completion 
of it will form an era in the history of 
India. . The expense of the canal is esti- 
mated at between forty and fifty lakhs of 
rupees ; hut, great as this sum may appear, 
it is not to be put in comparison with the 
advantages which such an undertaking 
would confer on the trade of the country. 
— Friend of India, July 14, 

SIB CHARLES METCALFE. 

The Presidency and Mofussil news- 
papers are busy with the supposed mortifi- 
cation of Sir Charles Metcalfe, at his sup- 
posed sujiersession, in not being appointed 
to the governorship of Madras. Thfs is 
attributed (of course) to the hostility of the 
Court of Directors ; and the ground of 
that supposed hostility hsuj}jtosed to be, the 
emancipation of the press ! That Sir 
Charles lias given any countenance to these 
absurd remours, in incredible ; but some 
of the writers have undertaken to declare 
for him an intention of resigning his lieu- 
tenant-governorship, and returning to 
England in dudgeon. Sir Charles, how- 
ever, seems little likely to return home, 
for he has resolved upon a circuit amongst 
the native states, in the vicinity of his go- 
vernment, to settle their affairs. 

THE BENGAL CLUB. 

We understand that the editor of the 
Fttglis/iman has at last retired from the 
Bengal club, some of his friends having 
at length succeeded in convincing him, that 
his being a member is injurious to its pros- 
perity. We fear that his conviction comes 
too late. Since Mr. Longueville Clarke 
requested a mutual friend to hint this to 
him, and invite him to retire, about six 
months ago, we are informed that twenty- 
two resid.'nt members and twelve members 
in the Mofussil have left the club, while 
only one (a Mofussil member) has joined 
it. The retirement of the twenty-two resi- 
dent members alone is an annual loss of 
about 2,200 rupees, and evinces a falling 
off* quite as rapid as Mr. L. Clarke could 
have anticipated. Another such year of 
perfect harmony would be faul. We are 
glad, however 140 announce the return of 
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fliite the al)6ire retired mcmberB, and the 
accession of a new one immediately lipon 
the withdrawal of Mn Stocqueler ; and as 
their example may ' hare considerable in- 
fluence over otbm, Major Honywood 
and Colonel Dunlop will perhaps forgive 
1 IB for naming them as the piutiea we allode 
to.— Cb«r. June S3, 

VRK WATivi rasas. 

The increase of Native journals in num- 
bers and circulation has not, we think, 
altogether fulBlled the expectations which 
were cherished on their tirst appearance. 
^Many papers formerly published in Cal- 
cutta have been dropped, and within the 
last few years the number has gradually 
diminish^. The editors of many Native 
journals, after a flaming advertisement, 
and a little exertion extended in a gradu- 
ally diminishing ratio through two or three 
years, have become indolent,, and filled 
tlieir columns with extracts from tlieir 
more laborious contemporaries. The lan^ 
guor of the editor has produced a corres- 
pondent feeling in his subscribers ; and 
hence nearly a dosen papers have run out 
their course in as many years. Indeed, at 
the present time, the Chundrika^ the Dur- 
tiuft, and the Gmnanne$hunt the latter pub- 
lish^ also in English, are the only papers 
which may be said to live. Neither in 
point of circulation have the editors much 
to exult in. Thei}i«i 7 )iin, which enjoys 
the largest share of patronage, circulates 
about four hundred. The Chundrika is, 
we think, below this mark, and the (^anan- 
neshun, is behind the Chundrika, One thou, 
sand copies form the utmost limit of circu- 
Jation enjoyed by all the papers — a very 
beggarly return for eighteen years of care 
and exertion.-^/Viend ^ India, July 7. 

THE ARMENIANS. 

A great stir has been created amongst 
the Armenians, in consequence of the 
recent interpreuu^n put by the Supreme 
Court upon tbe,teitisb Alien Law. From 
documents In 'possession, it would 
appear thkt, the year 1688, the 'Com- 
pany, long before they bad any territorial 
pos^siona in this country, entered into a 
covenant with the Armenians, who were 
always found the most able to help them 
.Qiit of any commercial difficulties in which 
were involved. They rely on 'these 
'ifovenants against the heW interpretation 
of law made by the Supreme Court. A 
meeting was held on July 2d, which was 
aiteoded by more than a bunded, com- 
prising nearly the whole of the Armenian 
community. The chair was filled bjf Mr. 
C. A. Cavd^e. A committee, conrisiing 
en, was fortniki, to prepare 
. g jieclm thfa aubji^ td tbo 


' og that, in the 

.'Wikhit m biffl aifd fill 'other a^ruid 


the seine fdOtlnH* as 'BvIHeli EubWdi'. If 
fiecesifiify, a l^UiOii is to be amrwiihis 
'sent to the Britisli ParHemeiit, and in that 
case Mr.' Amthbon has generously wflhred 
to defosy the whole expense. 

NAWAirs jtrLtAt oon OdWtARl ' '' 

Last week Nawaub Jullal* obd Dowlah 
was arrested for a debt of 14,000 Titles, 
and lodged in the great jail of Calchtta. 
A correspondent of the Mutkaru^ w rititig 
on this subject, states: ** I am sorry, fov 
the credit of government, that this event 
should have occurred, considcrihg that his 
father, Sadut Ally, visier of Oude, ceded 
in perpetuity to the Company, during the 
administration of Lord ' Wellesley, the 
whole of the Dooah, which yields a reve- 
nue of about three crores of rupees ; Inde. 
pendent of this, his father was a foithful 
ally of the British. The same disposition 
was evinced by the late king of Oude, the 
brother of Nawaub Jullal ood Dowlah, 
during the Nepaulese and Burmese wars, 
which the officers of the government well 
know. Under such circumstances, 1 hum- 
bly conceive, on principles of gratitude, if 
no other motive prompted, that government 
would befriend this unfortunate individual, 
through respect to the memory of the de- 
partid friends of government.'*^ We have 
been happy to hear since, that government 
have paid the debt, and not only released 
the nawaub, but have made it known that 
his persoa is not liable to arrest. They 
will not, however, be answerable for any 
future debts of his.— Fncnd of India^Julyl , 

AIUSSNLMAN FANATICS. 

On the 28th of March, the day of the 
Burkra Eed, a report was made by some 
of the Native oflicers of one of the Native 
regiments to their commanding officer, that 
‘ a fiiiiatical preaclier had taken up his abode 
in the regimental lines, in the hut of a 
Mubsulmaun sepoy. They stated him to be 
a disciple of the late Syed Ahmud, who at 
Delhi, in 1822, declared himself a reformer 
of the corruptions which had crept into tlie 
Mohammedan creed, and particularly so 
with respect to the erroneous practices and 
opinions of the faithful of Hindustan ; and 
who, after being forbidden tp preach in 
the mo^ues of Delhi, left that city, and 
preaching a crusade throughout this and 
the adjacent provinces, against the infidels 
of the Punjab^ induced many Mpoys, ma- 
gazine kulashira, and others in the employ- 
ment of the Company, to desert, or obtain 
their discharges from, the 8?lprice, aiitlto 
join lus rahksj, and who elided' 
in in the. neigbiKNiifoood of P^e- 

wur, being VUIed lb, b 
the trpope which 
^i^er oifu i^;iue,iQCjj|^ 

nm obtained the cbmldeno 
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pul^up i■|n9‘y^» IpuQiility of bis 

devotee; but, 

v;gradua)ly MmiTAPfC inEuence. lie began 
|o,jp^BBlicb*^ . ' mt dbcoursea were no- 
Hung rerntflfi^^ beyond shewing a fer- 
vency of faith gnd.aasl ; but as his audience 
and reputation iporeas^, he obtained con. 
Adeoee^ nnd beglmting to appear in bis 
real character^ uifd aome ezi^sions of a 
dubious import^ and then it was that, 
avowing also his fprmer connexion with 
gyeid Anfloudy the native oncers considered 
It advisable to draw the attention of the Eu- 
ropean officers to the circumstance. TIte 
jman was forthwith desired to take his de. 
parture, and the officer in command of the 
regiment made bia report of the matter to 
the officer commanding die station, Sycd 
padjie, ogas Hadjie Abmud, next sought 
to establish himself in a small mosque in 
the neighbourhood of the artillery bazaar, 
hut was discovered and again driven forth. 
Nothing further was now heard of him, 
though it was known that he was still in 
tlie vicinity, until about tbe 6th of this 
month ; when it was discovered that, on 
leaving the artillery lines, he had betaken 
himself to one of the moollas of the Agra 
Jummah Musjid. Secretly making con- 
verts by ones and twos, he was at length 
emboldened to usurp the place of his 
patron the moollah ; and on opposition 
being made to his holding forth, he is 
stated to have threatened the hierarchy of 
the Jummah Musjid that he would bring 
all the Mussulman sepoys from the can- 
tonment to instal him in the mimber (pul- 
pit). At this stage of the affair^ it appears 
intimation of the man’s intrusion, and the 
dangerous nature of his threats and tenets, 
was made to the magistrate, who is reported 
to have allowed the badjie the option of 
quietly yielding the contested polpit, or 
answering the citation Co bis court ; he 
availed himself of the alternative- and leav- 
ing the musjid, took up his abode with some 
of bis followers in the butcher’s mahallah. 

The nature of bis discouraes in the city 
is said to have bordered on tib seditious, 
if it were not positively of that character. 
It ia asserted that, among other things, he 
bas said, ** that it is not lawful to serve the 
•Furipgies, for that the faithful were the 
lords of the soil in whatever part of the 
world they took up their abode,’* &c. And 
the importance, at least, of ascertaining 
what is the real nature of his doctrines, as 
well as of discovering the number and 
situations in.lifeofliis followers, is evident 
from hia threat pf bringing the sepoys from 
their lipes to support him. It is, however, 
'phly A threat^ nor is thefe, luckily, any 
’^rbjmd ^r believing that he could have 
jk g^L'hidiie eUdhaycM]^ to do so. ^ 
r^nt 

'iyetfiiTkr'a'^laf'^j^i^ tihd ' a ^ 

that bd oepurrence ; 

triffing 


s<iever it may be^ should be wholly oyer, 
looked.— .^gra Ukbhar, June 25. 

XSTATB or ALXXAMDXa AKO CO. 

In the Insolvent Court, on the .I6tb July, 
mrdera niri were obtained, authorizing the 
assignees of this estote to pay to the retired 
partners, dividends on thmr claims, as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. Joslas Dupre Alexander . . . .Rs. lS.a0,496 

— James Alexander.. 9,81,800 

— Henry Alexander. 6,8iV800 

— FuUarton 7,91,804 

The applications were accompanied by 
an affidavit by Mr. John Abbott, setting 
forth that he w'as employed by the late firm 
from 1812 till the period of Cbeir insol. 
vency, and that at the period when the four 
gentlemen retired from the firm, be be- 
lieved, and still believes, it to have been in 
a solvent condition. Similar affidavits 
were sworn by the assignee (Mr.Holroyd) 
and by Mr. Fiillarton, for himself and as 
the constituted attorney of the other three 
applicants. 

The orders were to be made absolute on 
the SOth, unless cause was shewn to the 
contrary. 

REMISSION OF LAND RENTS. 

A correspondence between certain Ze- 
mindars of the Twenty-four Pergunnaa 
and Government, on the subject of land 
rents, has been published ; whence it ap- 
pears, that, with reference to the balances 
due of Rs. 5,59,000 on account of the 
Bengal year 1240, the government have 
sanctioned an arrangement for tlietr liqui- 
dation, on condition that the Zemindars 
bind thetnselves by a distinct agreement 
to abandon all demond from their ryots 
for any arrears which may appear in their 
accounts, as now remaining claimable by 
them for 1240 B.S., on penalty of im- 
mediately forfeiting all title to the indul- 
gence of governmeiir, and of being 
summarily held liable to pay the whole 
balance under suspension. From the de. 
mand' of interest for Zemindars, viz.— 
Juggobulub Chowdry, of Mooragacha ; 
Suinbhoo Chunder Kur . Chowdry, of 
Mooragaclia and Azeemabsd.; Nurnur- 
rain Ghose, of Mooragaclia, and Doorga 
Doss Bhuttacharge, are to be specially ex- 
.empted, in consideration of their humane 
conduct towards their suffering tenantry. 
On the same grounds, a remission is made 
to others on account of interest and 
penalty. The Board will direct the local 
'authorities to make the motives which 
have Induced the goverment to draw a 
distinction in favour of a small number of 
laudbbiders, as public as possible. The 
^ Je^r of tbe..$e^retary to the.. Government 
. add8 : ” . Gnyernor-general deeply 

i^^gi^ dialt.fo few shbp.Id have been ^1® 
a claim to .indulgent treatment, 
'lotinded' on ^ir own copaidenition for 
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the far c)<»per dfstress' of the immediate 
vt^ime of &e iihindatlOTi and itsconse- 
quencea.'* 

A l^ter ftroiii the Secretary to Radha- 
katit DeH» dnd others, petitioning aemln. 
disrs of the district, states : You must 
make yoitr election, either to take the in- 
dulgence bfiered to you by government, 
oil Uie special condition of abandoning all 
demands upon your ryots for the year 
1240, or be prepared to make good the 
whole balance of that year immediately, 
with full interest and penalty. You must 
he well aware, that by the conditions of 
the permament settlement, to which 
government have scrupulously adhered 
through Tery many years of abundant 
^ harvests, and high aeinindary profits, all 
claims for remission on account of losses 
by inundation are specially barred. The 
attspension of the government demand on 
you for 1 240 has, therefore, been a maU 
ter of pure grace, and the granter of such 
a boon is assuredly entitled to dictate his 
own terms. If you do not consider these 
^ terms a boon, you are of course at liberty 
to reject them, and to pay up the balances 
for 1240, with interest and penalty.*' 

A petition to Lord Auckland, signed 
by liajab Kalikrishna Bahadur, Raclha. 
'leant Deb, Hajkissen Roy Chowdry, De- 
bendernauth Tagore, Luckenarain Moo- 
kerjee, Oboychurn Bonerjee, Obeycliurn 
Banerjee, Nil money Muttylal, Gobin* 
chunder Muttylal, Kissenchunder Moo- 
kerjee, Rammoliun Dutt, Doorgachurn 
Diitt, Ramnarain Dutt, Ramdhone Ghosf, 
Radamadub Banerjee, and Roopnaraia 
Ghosaul, and 105 others, zemindars and 
talookdartof the Twenty-four Pergunnas, 
alleges that in May 1833, the inundation 
produced by the hurricane caused exten- 
sive devasution in the district, so as to 
render the lands for three or four years 
uncultivable ; that befog unable, from a 
failure of crops, to make good their reve- 
nue payments, they petitioned to be al- 
lowed three years to make them good, 
'with relief from penalty and interest; 
that in the mean time, their estates were 
adverti^d for sale, for default of pay- 
ment, but the sale was postponed by Lord 
Wm, Bentinck’s order, who required 
the ' local authorities to furnish a re- 
port of die extent of injury sustained ; 
that in October last, they were offl- 
cially informed by the collector, that 
government bad decided that all those 
who bad to pay the balance in two years, 
and the year 1241 B. S., having elapsed, 
fo liqufdafo the same within 
the present year (March 1836} ; -and that 
thdse who hiUl to pay In three yehrs would 
' havb to d^ar the baliihbe due by them lii 
the year 124^ B. A' (March 1837),- wil& 

* interest it slit dtr'^cbbt, ; biit tlttt they ’ 
'* Wel^ ni^ibiiecl 'froth their ryot^' 

Mie ba&% form>lkr bnittihUftilfoif, ancL 


that if thdy did^^eOf they be called 

upon to pay die gtivCrnmeiii^.balanqe with 
interest' and penalty forthwith ; ifurlher, 
on receipt of this purwanna; tbey .arcni re- 
quired to appear before the ooljector of 
the district, to execute nn agreement, 
wherein the dates of instalment , shall be 
specified. The petitioners tlien go on to 
state : ** Your petitionere cannot omit 
here to urge the uncourteous style. 'and 
manner used by the Mofussil functionaries, 
in the course of official correspondence 
and intercourse with the natives of this 
country, Ijowever respectable ; your peti- 
tioners, however, trust at the hands of so 
liberal a government, and at a time when 
every reform is in progress, that some 
modification to this usage may be directed. 

** The foregoing communication of the 
collector is felt by your petitioners as a 
measure ruinous in every respect to 
their possessions, lliey have waited the 
arrival of your lordship, and have in con- 
sequence neither appeared before the col- 
lector, nor taken up the matter, until they 
were pressed to pay the arrears with inte- 
rest and penalty, at the rate of 25 per 
cent., calculating from the year of inun. 
dation down to the day of the sale adver- 
tisemants. Your petitioners, finding no 
sort of remedy, were compelled to sign 
the * agreement,* to the prejudice of their 
legal rights, solely to escape tfie enormous 
rate of interest and penalty, which would 
have atherwise been nearly equal to three- 
quariars of the principal ; but your pc- 
titionars have reason to believe that their 
appeal to your lordship will relieve them 
from the wretched situation in which they 
are at present placed." 

The answer of the government approves 
of the directions already given. 

XSTAfK OP CRUTTENDXK & CO, 

In the Insolvent Court, July 16th, it 
was stated by Mr. Justice Malkin, that 
as the Supreme Court had set aside the 
order made by him on the petition of the 
late Mr. MacIntyre, in the matter of 
Cruttenden and Co., he would now make 
the order for the remuneration of the new 
assignee, having no doubt of the power 
of the court to do so, without referring 
the subject to the consideration of the 
creditors. He was aware that Mr. Hol- 
royd had declined' to accept the terms re- 
commended in the report by Mr. Mac- 
naghten, nan^ly, one per cent, on the 
first dividend, and two and a^half |jier cent. 
bfiaUl subsequent ; divfdiaiidii| and heiivould 
ndw make the - order iiomewhat dlffiirenf, 
nainit)}r; 'that ' the ’ (ifoseAt assignee Mfeould 
be kltbwejd t#'o and- a Jtaif per eedt. tipon 
an ' the dividehdi;^ wftffout 'dtstfoction, 
which, aa- the'libsf divldeiid 'itks^ but *ltmal I, 
woh'ld *flot ifiy 
Tbia was accepted by Mr. vHblrUydf.^ 
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IiV 'th« obitfaP of the iMt fortnight, four 
‘ IhYietlig^ht hacivei,' Babobs Dwarknauth 
Baneijee, Gopatchunder Mitter, Cliundy- 
' churn 'Addy, and Bfojonauth Ghose, have 
bmbniced Christianity by baptism in the 
did church. Some time ago, two of these 
‘young Hindus, Dwarknauth Batierjee and 
-Gopalchunder Mitter, communicated to 
the public their renunciation of the religion 
of their ancestors. The motives which had 
actuated them to the taking of this step 
were not properly understood at the time 
by a great many persons, and consequently 
a strong feeling, much to the prejudice of 
the writers, was produced in the native 
community rn^Englishman^ July 21 . 


TUB MYSORE PRINCES. 

The chief magistrate was engaged 
yesterday, investigating a cliarge brought 
against two of tlie Mysore princes, in which 
it was alleged that they liad received two 
buggies, recently stolen in Calcutta, under 
circumstances of a not very creditable de« 
scription. We underatand the buggies 
were found in the possession of the princes, 
who had purchased them at a low price, 
and shortly afterwards made some very 
material alterations in their build ; but as 
there was nothing in the case that con- 
nected them with the ofTence of stealing in 
Calcutta, and the receiving the stolen pro- 
perty not having taken place within the 
jurisdiction of the chief magistrate, the 
case has been lianded over to tlie court of 
the 24-Pcrguiinas, Government intimating 
tiiat they will not interfere with the 
proper course of justice.»jS'cott*5 Gaz. 
June 7. 

HEIRS OF SH17MSHOODEBN. 

Tlie heirs of the late Nuwab Shum- 
alioodeen Khan are now prosecuting the 
Appeal instituted by the Nuwab in the 
Sadder Court, against tlie decision of the 
late Mr. Fraser, in the case of Ameenooden 
Khun, Zeoodeen Klian, and others, against 
himself. The value of the property, of 
which a division is claimed by the original 
plaintifTs, is aliout eight lakhs of rupees. 
The cliief interest in the case is caused by 
tlie circumstance of the late Commission- 
er's decision upon it having instigated the 
late Nuwab to procure his assassinatiofi. 
The notorious Isfundyar tfeg is now 
figuring here as the moytar of the Begum. 

Wci Are informed that tiie property of the 
. Nawab » Milling at Delhi at immense 
■ priffs ; the agents of the neighbouring 
. fM-inces making purchases, without regard 
am^pt of prices or the value of 
iiidicales. that they are 
i ^ Hleaply ad'cvmd for the fete 

of ffHaatPuCfli^Data 
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INDIGO raOSPBCTS. 

We bear that bad accounts of the indigo 
prospects have been received from Malda 
and Commercolly, and also from some 
parts of Jessore. It is now eipected that 
tlie season will turn out a sort of lottery, 
with a very unequal distribution of blanks 
and prizes, but not less productive in 
aggregate quantity than the last^ — Cal, 
Courier, July 20. 

BRIDGE ON THE KALBE NUDES. 

The iron suspension bridge over the 
Kalee Nudee at Khodagunge, situated 
between this station and Cawnpore, has 
been completed and is now open to the 
public. This structure cost its spirited 
founder, the Nuwab Hukeem Mebndee, 
Rs. 70,000, and was upwards of seven 
years in progress. Tlie original design 
was for a suspension bridge, but during 
the Hukeem's absence at Lucknow, it 
was changed for a native bridge, and so far 
had this alteration been acted upon, that 
in 1834 a number of wells had been sunk 
for the foundations of the piers, two of 
which were completed. At this period. 
Captain Boiieau was called in to erect an 
iron suspension bridge which bad been 
sent up by Captain Thomson, agent for 
iron bridges ; or rather the greater portion 
of one, for one curve had been sent up 
years previously by the engineer who pre- 
ceded Captain Boiieau. This bridge was 
to have consisted of three curves of 150 
feet cliord sine, but as a very large sum 
had been expended upon the wells, and as 
the adoption of Capt. Thomson’s design 
would have involved the negation of all 
the work finished for one pier, Capt. B. 
was obliged to alter the whole arrangement 
of the iron work, and to divide it into four 
full curves of 69 feet, and two half curves 
of 34 feet 9 inches. The platform Is of 
wooden planking, and is horizontal. The 
width is 16 feet between the drop-bars, 
with a rim in the middle of inch. The 
heaviest carts scarcely make it vibrate, and 
ill a recent trial, the passage over it of the 
Nil wab’s largi'st elephant produced no per- 
ceptible motion. The most laborious of 
the whole operations was bringing the river 
into a new channel cut for it under tlie 
bridge, but this has been perfectly done, 
and the increased stream now riins in its 
new channel as if it had done so for cen- 
turies. — Agra Ukhtfor, July 9. 

ASSAM. 

Extract from a private letter, doled Ju~ 
malpore, Mth June,-'** We have had a 
report of a part of our regiment being 
likely to proceed to assist the Assam 
Light Infimtry, thought it is some time 
since its circulation, and very little,' con- 
fided in» in bringing the Singpbos to a 
proper sense of what is due to us as 





w^-df«pMed Their conn- 

tryv utfder the nitriy talk^ tea ar- 
rangements, ie lik^y to become a matter 
of coiuideiaUe interest. Six Chinese 
passed' thie in progress to Saddiya, about 
a month since, four growers and packers, 
an interpreter and a merchant, who was 
to find his way to Aea overland. Being 
the first people of this description, Go- 
veitiment appear to have behaved very 
liberally towards them in the way of pecu- 
cfmiary matters, through the medium of 
the interpreter. I understood each man 
had been paid a bonus of Rs. JOO—the 
interpreter wus long a resident at Ma- 
lacca and Siii^pore. They have carried 
with them vanous Imskets, iron pots, and 
other implements, required in the prepa- 
ration of the mercantile article. 

11 . 

A letter from Bishnautli, dated 8th 
Inst., says: ** There is no more likelihood 
of the Singphose troubling us. The Du- 
pha Gaum gave himself up to Captain 
Hannsy. who has now returned to Ava. 
Part of the Burmese have come down 
here, and go on to Siiigha-mara, to try 
and take back the Burmese settlers from 
this country. Our government surely 
ought not to allow it, co :sidering that it 
is generally supposed there are 100,000 
slaves, Munipoorees and Assamese, in 
the Burmese country,** JEnglishman, 
June 

EXesarryB. 

Temperance societies are making pro- 
ipess in most of the stations of the army. 
In the highest quarters, a strong dispo- 
sition is manifested to aid the lower ranks 
of the army, in their praiseworthy reso- 
lution to banish Che use of ardent spirits 
ftom amongst them. Coffee shops are 
opened instead of dram depOts. 

A draft of an act has been published 
for the regulation of the canals between 
the Soonderbuns and the Hooghly. 

At Cossipore, while a man, his wife 
and child, were asleep together under 
one curtain in their house, they were bit- 
ten by a snake, and all three were found 
dead the next morning. 

A lettgr from the Hills states that Mr. 
Bobie, the gentleman who has distin- 
gaisfaed hirodilf by the introduction of 
beer-brewing into India, is proposing to 
cut a road from Badraj to the Dhoon, 
with the view of affording accommoda- 
tion and comfort to travellers to and from 
ikaUUU. 

- A; iMdf^yeialy dividend, of twelve pe^ 
cent, on the shares of the.IIa^ 
Bank is advertised. 

The foundatum-atone of the new 


respecting the alleged fldattorlion'’ ^filbaj 
army Bufopean tailors 4di.GalQiitta,i *i. j 

Ac a hBtf.yearly meeting of the 
tal Life-Insurance Company, July 
was stated, that * the Society had been., 
going on for some time with unifite?*- 
rupted piospeiiry..' No lapses had OQ- 
curred einee the last half-yearly meeting, . 
and the capital now invested in Com^ = 
pany*8 paper amounts to Rs. d,80,0dQ. 

A lady residing in Calcutta (wtiose 
name is not mentioned) has follen a vic- 
tim to the practices of a pernicious class 
of native females, called d/iyes. An indi- ■ 
vidua! of this description found her way 
to the house of the lady in question, and 
by conversation had induced the lady to 
t^e some medicine, the efficacy of which 
she recommended.” Spasms immediately 
ensued ; and in the brief apace of an hour 
and ^baif the unfortunate lady, (who was 
previously in good health) was a corpse. 

An extraoidinury case of homicide is 
under investigation before the chief ma- 
gistrate. The gunner of a Dutch barque, 
the Sumatra, from Padang, brought the 
vessel into this port, in Uie early part of 
July, and made a report that the captain 
and mate were both dead, having been 
murdered by himself in self-defence. He 
states that, whilst he was standing on the 
poop, the captain came upon him with a 
druwti sword, and wounded him ; that he 
closed with the captain, and in the strug- 
gle they both fell upon the quarter deck ; 
that, haling continued to get the better 
of the (^tain, and kill him, the mate fell 
upon him, and, in his own defence, he 
was in l^e manner compelled to kill the 
mate. 


TBK BEXTINCK TESTIMONIAL. 

The committee for the erection of the 
statue to Lord Wm. Bentinck have re- 
ceived from the Home Committee a 
communication, recommending for adop- 
tion a proposal of Mr. Westmacott, to 
undertake a pedestrian statue in bronze, 
ten feet high, for ^4,000 in the whole, 
including charge in England and freight 
to Calcutta. The sum remitted to the 
Home Committee is £3,750, and Rs. 
1,500 have been retained for the erec- 
tion of the statue on its anrival. The 
committee have, however, closed witli 
Mr. Westmacott's offer, and have under- 
taken to raise and remit the balance, £250, 

ADVANCES on GOODS. 

Several of the pciacipal merchanta at- 
tended Mr.« J. W. Grant yesterdaj^, to 
jreeeive a .eommuhicadioiii 
focfiit on '4clie subject of advanc^upmi 

S ' fsMpiJfod, tbre^igh the Cmpany, 
j ^ ensuii^ twelve m^pam. Mr, 
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mitifd to Ilfty^takhSy^ .m^ coiindembly 
less thsM' Uie idrtibiint given during tb^ 
last t^ve tnontbs $ and that it was the 
wliihibf Goyemnieiit to know what plan 
of difkrifaution would be most generally 
approved; * A suggestion' was c^ered to 
GonfiiiO the advances to silk and indigo, 
thb 'two articles of most importance tn 
tho export ttnde to Europe ; Imt this was 
very' pvbpefly over^ruled by a liberal de- 
sire 'among (we believe) all the mer- 
chants present, not to favour one branch 
of trade at the expense of another. Some 
conversation also occurred about the pos- 
sibility of some parties obtaining an un- 
due proportion of the amount intended te 
be advanced, in the event of the present 
active competition continuing, by the ac- 
cidental circumstances of their goods 
coming first to market. But this advan- 
tage being both fluctuating and acci- 
dental, it has fairly been considered inex- 
pedient to endeavour to remove it by sa- 
crificing the wholesome principle of giv- 
ing the preference to prioriiy, taking eveiy 
application as it comes in until the credit 
cmened shall be exhausted. — Courier, 
July 49. 


CONTXACTS BY HINDOOS. 

The Supreme Court, in the case of 
Rtgah Barrodacaunt Roy, against Bis- 
soosoondere Dabee, has recognized the 
principle, that where Hindoos enter into 
contracts under such instruments as are 
legal conveyances according to the Eng- 
lish law, such contracts sh^l nevertheless 
be construed and enforced according to 
tlie Hindoo laws of contract. 


BANK OF BKNGAT.. 


The balance statement of the Bank of 
Bengal for the past half-year, is published, 
as follows ; — 


Balance of the Bank of Bengal, 30/h 
June, 


Dr. 

Cash and Gov. Securities 
Loans on Deposit of Ctov. Se> 

curitles 

Bills on Gov. Discounted 

Private Bills Discounted ...... 

Joint Liability Bills and Notes.. 
Purchasers of Pledged and For- 
feit Securities 

Doubtful Debts 

Accounts of Credit on Deposit 

Securities • e ••■•••• e ••• e • e 

Advance for Legal Proceedings.. 
Deadstock 


Co.** R*. P. 
80,24,896 0 6 

49.51,137 13 8 
26.86,122 6 0 
19,19,298 13 1 
5,92,385 10 8 

5,56.613 0 2 
25,734 2 8 


4,68,349 15 2 
2,226 1 5 
1,14,874 0 4 


Co.*8 Rs. 1,93,21,638 5 0 


Bank Notes and Post Bills Out- 

staiOUiig, and Claims pay- Co.'o Ro, A. P. 

aMeoaBwnand;. 1,33,86,^14.3 

Sofpeiice Account, B. N. 52,678 6 4 

SoipmiOT Actount 3,40,518 19 tl 

« M,91ri77 3 <6 

Co.*s Rs. 1,98,2^638 Aio 


, 1 ^ upon this StfltO- 

fitierit; it with the tWo last 


half yearly reports, we find that while the 
amount of capital in cash and government 
security has little varied, being, 

30th June 1835 79,09,472 

Slst December do.... 77,95,280 ■ 
aOch June 1836 .... 80,24,896 
there has been considerable change In 
the nature of the business done at the 
bank ; the deposit loan account showing , 
balances at tlie above dates respectively 
of 86 lakhs, 42} lakhs, and 401 lakhs ^ 
the discounts on Government bills 7 lakhs, 
25 lakhs, and 26% lakhs, and on private 
bills 241 lalchs, 19} lakhs and 19 lakhs. 
The bank-note circulation was, at the 
three periods respectively, 1541 kkbs, • 
127} lakhs and 133^ lakhs, and tlie net 
profit Rs. 386,668, Rs. 2,87,932, and 
Rs. 2,66,666, or about 1^ per cent., 11} 
per cent, and 10 per cent, respectively. 
In this comparison, the figures stated for 
the two first half-years represent sicca 
rupees, and those of the half year just 
expired Company’s rupees.” 

MR. C. B. PALMER. 

In the Insolvent Court, on the 16th 
July, Mr. C. B. Palmer obtained hia 
final discharge. The Commissioner (Mr. 
Justice Malkin) held, that the words 
” acting fairly and honestly towards hh 
or her creditors” in the Act, must be 
understood of the conduct of tlte insol- 
vent towards the general body of the 
creditors ; and it was ” impossible to say 
that the general body of the creditors 
would be affected by, or that the carrying 
on of the concerns of this enormous 
estate could have materially depended 
on the false or fictitious capital intro- 
duced into it by the diversion of the single 
sum which Mr. C. B. Fhlmer may per- 
haps have misapplied.’* 

The transaction referred to by tlie 
Judge is thus explained by the Courier.—^ 

The trust alluded to in Mr. C. B. Pal- 
mer’s schedule, is a ** Trust for Mrs. J. 
M. Deverinne, showing a balance of 
Sa Rs. 18,487. 10— at credit, Mr. C. B. 
Palmer having been joined in the trust 
with two of his partners. This arose out 
of a sum of Rs. 13,125 4— placed in trust 
on Mrs. Deverinne’s marriage in 1827, 
with the understanding and consent of 
all parties that it should be held as a 
cash-balance, accumulating*Svith interest. 
There was no breach of trust in any sense 
of the word. If the schedules of the two 
Mr. Prinseps had been examined,, it 
would also have been found that eveiy 
cash balance under the head of trusts waa 
of the same nature, without a single ex- 
ception.*’ 

NAVIVX STATXS. 

AjfsKsr.-^Saiyud Keramut All, now 
aecond siidder amin, under the Su|wrill^ 
tendsnt, 4ia8 amused the puUio feesii by 
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his stattiidi Anglomnia. Having imbibed 
a taste for several European customs 
during his intercourse with Englishmen^ 
he set up a chair and table in the hall of 
justice, at which* he presided on the 
opening of the Ajmir term time, with all 
the gravity of a judge of the Court of 
King's Bench sitting on the nisi priua 
side at the assizes. On taking up a case, 
however, one of the vakeels, a Mahome- 
dan, refused to plead standing. The 
saiyud remained firm in defending the 
strength of his position and principle. 
The vakeel then went off to Mr. Edmon- 
stone, before whom he protested that he 
and all the rest of the advocates would 
throw up their gowns, if the new judge 
was upheld in his innovations. Mr. 
Edmonstone, who knows too well that 
lawyers are the last article likely to be 
inconveniently scarce in any market, re- 
plied quietly, that the vakeels might please 
themselves about continuing practice, but 
that he thought too much respect could not 
be paid to any seat of justice, and the 
more any officer of government under him 
modelled bis sittings on English rule, the 
firiner would be the fundamental principles 
of judicial administration. As soon as 
the result of the appeal became known, 
the gentlemen of the Ajmir bar hastened 
to disown the offended member, who had 
acted as the mouth -piece of the body. 
The senior sudder amin lost no time 
in following Keramut Ali*s example, and 
the practice may now be considered a 
settled one . — Agra Ukhar, June 25* 

^ Luchtew * — The King*s tents are pitched 
in Dilkboosha-park, as bis majesty in. 
tends leaving his domestic recreations for 
a course of tiger shooting, on the 12th. 
The natives believe that the troops will 
not allow him till they have received their 
arrears ! Col., Mrs., and Master Low 
have been invited to accompany the hu- 
zoor on this cool expedition, but have 
declined. The society is anxiously ex< 
peering the “ Barber of Lucknow ** with 
his investment. The prime minister's 
d4k has been long laid for his escape, when 
his time comes ; and it is said that all his 
women, horses, jewels, and furniture, have 
been already despatched. Enough has 
been kept to keep up appearances. It is 
also rumoured that Lord Auckland has ad- 
dressed a letter to the king, and requested 
or advised him to turn out his present 
ministry, and to make the resident pre- 
mier. But the barber has objected to 
this change, having cleared nearly nine 
lacs of rupees inalmut four years, in hard 
cash ; and it is supposed that he will be 
victorious as usual. Some people do not 
scruple to assert that the king does not 
remove the barber, as be is the depository 
of some precious state and peraoiial se- 
crets. weaballseek The nev^roi4 from 


cantonments has been 'Siiyg putt of ^ 
sand, and will he as good as the oid one, 
or as it was before it was cut. at the end 
of the rains. Every public work in bis 
majesty's dominions is finished on the 
same principle-^/fitd. — June 18* 

Nagjwre. — The annual fire which takes 
place in this well-managed city, has been 
this year singularly destructive. It raged 
uninterruptedly for three days ; but on the 
fourth the people were roused to action, 
and succeeded in extinguishing it, after 
six thousand dwellings had been con- 
sumed, and property to the value of some 
twenty lakhs destroyed. — Ibid. July 9. 

Jahooah. — This district has been placed 
under British protection since the termi- 
nation of the late disturbances. Major 
Bortliwick has been appointed guardian 
during the minority of the young raja, 
whose reinstatement was the object of 
the Company's interference. — Ibid. 

Indore. — A deputation was lately sent to 
Calcutta, byliolkur's government, con- 
sisting of the minister's son, Gamput Rao 
Phunsay, and a buneali named Hu'rrick 
Chutid. The supposed purpose of those 
ambassadors is, to complain of various 
conspiracies against the government of 
Hurry Holkur, and particularly of an at- 
tack which was made upon his palace 
ill September last, by abrahmin named 
Kundoo Punt, and 250 followers, whom 
he brought from Oujein.— Gaz. 
June 18. 

Cabul. — Dost Mahomed, the ruler of 
Cabul, has despatched his two sons, ac- 
companied by 4,000 followers, with an 
ofiering to Mahomed Shah, the king of 
Persisi, to propitiate his good-will, and to 
invite him to join issue with him against 
llunjeet Sing. Mahomed Shah is, we 
hear, making his way over heaps of slain, 
and unheard-of difficulties ; and n belief 
prevails, that the next accounts heard of 
him will be, that he is encamped with his 
Kuzzilbashes on the banks of the Attock. 

lliere seems to be continual engage- 
ments between the chiefs of the west of 
the Indus and the troops of llunjeet 
Sing ; should Mahomed Shah arrive and 
mingle in the affray, the confusion of af- 
fairs in that direction will be complete. 

From the Loodianah Ukhbar we copy 
the following : — An encounter has taken 
place in the vicinity of Peshawur, between 
Sadut Khan, the Hakim of Lollporei.n 
formidable Kuzzak. and Kooiiwur Shere. 
Sing; in which both partiM 
much, and neither could claim the vic- 
tory, as they were both oblig|ed to leticp 
from the field of battle — the one tb Fe- 
sbawur, and the other to his mountain 
fiistnesses. 

An encounter has also taken, place bf- 





tween ||fa^medJ(Jf);)|L t^ sgn of Post 
Miiiromd^ tne rttler ^ C^ibul, ai^ Now 
el gliun*y of l^lossali 
y '\n wiSfo^ thousands are vpaid to 
have mllen on/boUi sides. Mabomed 
Ulhtid ivas at the head of 10»0(a) men> 
whilst Now Nehal had no moi^ than 
about lialf that number : the conseqhences 
of this disparity were not long in shewing 
theihsdvcs; Now NeliaKs troops were 
completely routed, and himself obliged to 
dy. On nearing of this disaster, Kooii- 
wur Shere Sing sent out a large body of 
men, headed by Sultaun Mahomed, to 
give battle to Mahomed Ufzul.— Pe/Ai 
Gdz, July 2. 


TRIAL OF JOTAH RAM. 

We understand that the court for tlie 
trial of Jotah Ram and his associates at 
Jeypbre is to be assembled witliout fur- 
ther delay. This their Anal ordeal is to 
be by a puiichayet” composed of one 
member from the Beckaneer state, one 
from Odeypore, and three Jeypore ta- 
koors — Capt. Tboresby is to conduct the 
proceedings, and Lieut.- Col. Spiers, poli- 
tical agent at Neeinuch, lias been directed 
to be present in court, merely as a spec- 
tator on the part and for the satisfaction 
of the British Government.’— 

July 14. 

We understand that tlie proceedings 
will be conducted in the most open man- 
tier possible, through the regular local 
tribunals, nut by a special commission, as 
we had supposed probable. The charges, 
however, will be prepared by a British 
othcer, and, furtlier, to Sir Charles Met- 
calfe's discretion was left the selection 
of a British officer of experience, not 
mixed up with the past proceedings, to 
be present at the trial, without tttking 
any formal part therein. Lieut. -Col. 
Spiers, tlic political agent at Neemuch, is 
the officer whom the lieut.-governor 
has appointed.— Courier, June 7. 

We understand that Mr. Turton, the 
barriRter, at the express request of Jota- 
ram, has applied to Government for per- 
mission to proceed to .Teypore and con- 
duct the ex-minister's defence, on his 
Rpproaclihig arraignment before the chief 
Rajpoot tribunal, specially convened for 
that purpose. The Governor- General 
lias geanted his consent to the measure, 
and awe conclude, therefore, that the 
learned gehlldmaii will depart os early as 
possiUei^jfftirftdruj t/u»ie 11. ‘ 

A iiie rpnigrks : 

— “ the ., 

trial of nie stippbsed murderers of tbc im-. , 


liest. regret and astonishments After so 
long a period had been suiTered to elapse 
since the commission of the crime as to 
rob retribution of half its moral efficacy, 
we confess we had looked for some reso*. 
lute course of proceeding on the part of 
the Goverji merit, which, without infring- 
ing the hounds of the strictest justice, 
might have redeemed its character for 
hrinness and decision, and rendered its 
power in future respected and feared by 
the native states of India. But the farce 
about to lie played at Jeypore will amount, 
we fear, to a confession of utter imbcci r 
lity. Who can doubt that, with such a 
punchaet, the fate of Jotuh Ram will 
maiqly depend on the amount of cash he 
can command ? Who that is possessed 
of but a moderate knowledge of native 
character, from the highest to the lowest, 
will hesitate for a moment to affirm, that 
each of tiie worthy iivc has his price ac- 
cording to the dustoor of the country? 
If Jotali Ram can avail himself of his pe- 
cuniary resources, they will acquit him, 
however guilty ; if not, with the view of 
obtaining but the chance of a little favoui* 
ill the eyes of English functionaries, they 
will indubitably bang him, even if inno- 
cent. Had the late Shumsoodeen, with 
his command of money, been tried by a 
punchaet, instead of being exalted as he 
was at the city gate, he would have been 
now dashing aliout Dellii with a train of 
gay suwars, ever ready for some new out- 
rage, and rubbing up his black moustaches 
at every English dog who might have 
liajipened to cross his path or excite his 

gall.” 

THE black act. 

Tlic number of persons, European and 
Native, in the Mofiissil, who hud signified 
their desire to sign the petition against 
Act X I. of 18.%, now gencnilly desig- 
nated as the “ Black Act,” down to the 
latter end of June, was 700. 


Extract of a letter from Calcutta of the 
10th July 1836 : “ The press is clamorous 
here against w'hat is termed the Black 
Act, or an act which takes away tiie op- 
tion Europeans had of appealing to the 
Supreme Court against - the decision' 
passed in the Company's Courts. The mea- 
sure was both just and necessary, and 
thus arose. Tiie indigo planters com- 
plained they could, not get justice, or 
were obliged to take it with their own 
hands. To obviate this, in certain dealings 
and suits arising in respect to them, a pre- 
ference in hearing wa.s given them, and to 
increase the , tribunals and to facilitate 
jiiKtice, the jurisdiction to try these suits 
.vtRs given- to Sndder Ainccris, or native 
judges,, hut if the appeal to the Siiprerae- 
. Court vvas tUlmviHl to remain, then there- 
(2 H) ^ 



Asians 


tld iayiiigt't6wlMt extent the indigo 
migllt haiM the people^ and 
the Option of appeal to the Supreme 
Oocirt was taken away, and the appeal 
made to the Sudder Adawliit, as well for 
Europeans as natives ; and hence the cla- 
mour is, that the rights of Englishmen 
have been infringed upon, because they 
were not allowed an oppressive advan- 
tage over others.” 

MOFCSSIL NEWS. 

Disiurdances . — We understand some 
disturbances have taken place in the 
neighbourhoods of Pooree, Khoordah, 
and Bboon. The 19th regiment of N. I. 
has proceeded in detachments to those 
places. The 2‘l<th is under orders to pro- 
ceed from Midnapore, as a reinforcement, 
to Cuttack, and we learn that the 10th 
N. I. leaves Barrackpore on Monday 
morning, on steamers, for Tumlook, in 
progress to Midnapore. It is bruited in 
the bazaar, tliat the European residents 
of Khoonhdi and Pooree have fled to Cut- 


LAW. 

Supreme CduaT, Juiy -s? . 

At the third Criminal Sessions, whicii; 
commenced tliis day. the Chief Justipe, in 
hU remarks to tlie Grand Jury, nptic^ 
the lightness of the calendar, which he 
said did not contain a quarter of the of- 
fences usually brought before them ; and 
be added, ** within my own experience of 
eleven years, the police never was in such 
good order as at the present time; and 
this is owing to the very great exertion, 
attention, and ability of the present auper- 
intendent of police. 

Charles Phillips, late agent of the 
Asylum Herald^ was convicted of em- 
bezzling monies belonging to the press, 
amounting to 4,000 or 5,000 rupees. He 
was sentenced to transportation to the 
Tenasserim coast for fourteen years. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


tack for protection. — Englishman, July 

13. 

Mussonrie.-^A circumstance has oc- 
curred in the Dhoon, rather novel in 
natural history — all the immense masses 
of bamboo having run to seed and died ; 
a fact remembered to have taken place 
within the last forty years ; a remarkable 
illustration of the beneficent care of Pro- 
vidence, that these useful and almost 
necessary productions should not decay, 
ere ample provision had taken place for 
a future supply. The seed was collected 
by the poor people, ground into meal, and 
eaten as bread. The ryots are to be seen 
taking advantage of the first fall of rain to 
prepare their fields. The soil appears 
of a very fair description, calculated for 
almost every sort of agricultural pro- 
duce. 

It is almost to be regretted tliat Govern- 
ment does not exert itself to increase the 
population of this delightful valley. The 
piquets of it would, in time, amply re- 
pay any immediate outlay ; but without 
an advance of capital, it is impossible any 
th^ can be effected by the present popu- 
lation-poor to a degree, in every sense 
of the word. — Meerut Ohs, July 7, 

Caumpore*^Mr. Stagg*s writs are be- 
lieved to be expired, and some of the 
inflimntial leaders of our society begin to 
aespire with more freedom. The a^il- 
lery, poor devils, are, working away night 
and morn to acquire the mysteries of 
Torrens. Cornet Lushington . is to be 
tiM before a court-martial, for absenting 
himself without leave ; after which, the 
paymaster of the 16th Foot will, in all 
probability, be anaigned.— Afesru/ 

June 2S, 


CAR-FESTIVAL AT CONJKVERAM. 

An occurrence, fraught with serious 
consequences, lately took place at the 
Car- Festival at Conjeveram. This festival 
of the Saiva sect is held in.tlie end of 
March, and is celebrated at die large 
temple, containing a stone image, wor- 
shipped under the name of Yegambara 
Eemer, While the car was being drawn, 
the cable broke, and the people behind 
the wheels, not kqowing what had oc-* 
ciiricd, continued to push them on by 
means of levers, as usual ; so that they 
went over several persons who were un- 
able to extricate tliemselves. It is stated 
that nine persons were killed on the spot, 
fifteen died afterwards, and a great num- 
ber were severely hurt. We hear that the 
tahsildar was near the wheels, and with 
some difficulty escaped. He is said to 
have written a letter to the English col- 
lector, to beg that the drawing of the car 
might be stopped ; whether for that oc- 
casion only, or entirely, we are not cer- 
tain. It is surely time that the victims 
of superstition should begin to open their 
eyes ; and we think a paternal govern- 
ment might take advantage of such occur- 
rences. to put a stop at least to avoWed 
ratronage of such things ; and leave the 
Brahmuns themselves to draw the car;, 
or not, as tliey please. It iS not a great 
many years since a cai* broke down at 
Hindigul, and killed several persons. We 
have lately heard that the ctur in thp vil- 
lage of Mavaigudee and Thumpao: atoad 
still in defiance of efforts to mova ^tbcm* 
We accept these things as shadows of 
coming events, when the idols shall be 
utterly abolished.— PMadldpAtaa, .A|pt7 
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from authorizif^^^P^ilingr the ryote 
to draw the iddl-cto, and flogging tliem 
by peons when 90 engaged. Whether 
the matter ha 9 or h^ npt been officially 
announced* we ^ do not know* but the 
natives have eitiyed at a general under- 
standing thM such is the case. The 
simple cession from connivance at tiiat 
wbM no policy could order or approve, 
may lead the more intelligent natives to 
meditate on the rationaie of immense la- 
bour being used to draw a god* which 
ought to be able to move without aid. 
The government order for non-interfer- 
ence arrived at Conjeveram only a few 
clays before the celebration of the annual 
May festival . — IlntL June 10. 

CAFTAIN VINEY. 

At a late hour this afternoon, after our 
arrangements for the Military Gazette 
were completed* we leanit that Capt. W. 
II. Viney, of H. H. 39th regt* who has 
been recently found guilty by a court- 
martial at Bangalore, of being intoxicated 
when on duty, has been pardoned by 
the Commander-in-chief* under on order 
dated Calcutta the 11th July. It ap- 
pears that the court-martial which sen- 
tenced Capt. Viney to be cashiered* 
pressed strongly on his Excellency's at- 
tention proofs of universal temperance* 
and even abstemiousness, brought forward 
by the prisoner; as well as their .con- 
clusion, that the state he was in arose 
from spirits taken to alleviate pain* and 
not from any other cause. This, although 
it could not affect their judgment, the 
court earnestly hoped would have so 
much weight with the Commander-in- 
chief, as to induce him to take the pri- 
soners case into his favourable considera- 
tion. His Excellency feels that, under 
the circumstances, he can give full weight 
to the recommendation of the court* and 
he has, accordingly* pardoned the pri- 
soner.^ Oriental Obeerverj July 16. 

No announcement of the court-martial 
has appeared in the General Orders pub- 
lished by the Madras government. 

800BR0TAH*S COURT-MARTIAL. 

By General Orders dated the 1st July, 
Soobroyah is declared Not Guilty of all 
the instances of charge. We sh^l give 
the order next month. 

COORO PRIZE MONEY. 

Girders hove been received for the dis- 
tribution of the Coorg prize money.— 
QbiMrMffi»*Vame 14f. 

■ \ J NOVO iron. 

l^era is now lying on the Beach, for 
to Englimdi a large quantity 
exten- 


sive iron works at Porto Novo* which are 
represented as being in full employment- 
We l^lieve vessels proceeding from this . 
port in future, will be able to procure any 
quantity of iron of the same description 
as ballast. — Mad, Gaz,^ June 

INDIAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

A society has been formed at the 
Presidency under the title of the Indian 
Missionary Society. The object of this 
society is to excite and combine, on a 
systematic and efficient plan, the exer- 
tions of Christians resident in India* for 
spreading a knowledge of Christ* by suit- 
able agents* amongst the Heathen and 
others, in those towns and villages of Pe- 
ninsular India, which are entirely native 
in their character, and unoccupied by other 
Protestant Missions.” The fundamental 
principle of this society is* ** to call into 
union and co-operation all Protestant 
Christians who profess the great prin- 
ciples of the Reformation, without regard 
Co any tenets they may hold on church 
government." 


MURDER BY A HAVILDAR. 

We are sorry to learn that yesterday 
morning, a liavildar of the 6tli regt. shot 
the jemidar adjutant in front of the bar- 
racks at Palaveram, shortly after the pa- 
rade was dismissed* and while hundreds 
of the men were present* and several of 
the European officers still on the ground. 
The havildar is a Rajpoot from the 
Upper Provinces of Bengal ; it is said 
that he is the senior havildar, and that he 
alleges the jemindar adjutant endeavoured 
to stop his promotion .— July 7. 

THE RUBULAVAL. 

A royal salute was fired at sun-rise last 
Monday, on the occasion of the Maho- 
niedun festival called the Rubulaval.— 
Heraldy June 29. 

THE MALE ASYLUM HERALD. 

The Directors of the Military Male 
Asylum, having communicated to Mr. J; 
Ouchterlony, the inspector of the press 
and editor of the Jaerald, a resolution, 
that several of the articles published in 
that paper “were highly objectionable, 
if not dangerous,” and admonished him 
** to be more cautious in his remarks in 
future" that gentleman esmeto the con- 
clusion, that the resolution ‘’jeopar- 
dized the independence of the paper* ne- 
gativing the free expression of honest 
opinion* or leaving the power of its ex- 
ercise in that precarious state, where the 
possibility of offence forces a paramount 
consideration over the utterance of con- 
scientious sentiment;” relinquished the 
office of editor. 
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’ ■ I' iMFlioVfellCENfS 1» ARCOT. 

have received very gniiifytng ac- 
cbunts of the progress of the government 
^nip/oyements in Soutli Arcot. Two fine 
amcatir have been constructed across the 
Coleroon (divided by an island), and a 
canal has been made to Port Novo, 
greatly increasing the irrigation in that vi- 
cinity. A canal is also about to be cut, before 
the monsoon, between Port Novo and 
Cuddalore, and the survey for continuing 
it to Ma<lras, by the Backwater, is either 
completed or how in hand. It will be a 
splendid tiling for Madras, as well as the 
HcighiKiurhpod when this communication 
^7 canal is finished, for we shall be able 
,,tQ igo by water into the Salem district.— 
Ufergld, Jufy 9, 

OOOMSUR. 

The intelligence received from Goom- 
sur is of a more exhilarating character. 
Nearly the whole of the territory has 
been overrun, and apparently subdued, but 
as the chief rebel is still at large, another 
campaign will probably be necessary after 
the rains. We have heard that a reward 
of Rs. 5,000 has been offered for his ap- 
prehension. Mr. Russel, to whom the 
management of the whole affair has been 
committed, has exerted himself in the 
most astonishing and praiseworthy man- 
ner. He has advanced thirty miles west of 
the farthest point at which the English 
have ever had a post, into the unexplored 
tract among the Khoons. The troops, 
with the exception of three regiments, 
were immediately to fall back into winter 
quarters. The sick at Nowgali amount 
to about 1,800. — Friend of India, July 7. 

We learn from a gentleman just arriveil 
from Gumsoor, that the troops which 
arc in camp arc still suffering greatly from 
the effect.s of climate, and that the mor- 
tality among them has been very con- 
siderable. Nothing of importance has 
occurred there since our last accounts.-— 
Madras Gazette, July 16 . 

We are happy to be able to state, on the 
best iiifoTmation, that the troops in Goom- 
soorare in a healthier condition than they 
have been for some, time past, and that 
tile mortality amongst them . has of lute 
been very small ! !— Conservative, July 20. 

A correspondent who writes from Camp, , 
Tooroomoo, Goomsur, 11th July 1836, 
infoirms us that * active operations haye, 
ceased here long, since ; the 8th, 44th, and 
:50th, occupy different positions , at and 
'near Ooomsur, and. between tliat and the 
ghauts, the 50th being in detachments at 
tile advanced posts. Men and /officers 
■are snugly • housed in winter qiwrtcrs, 
temporarily erectecl fur the former, at the 
exiiense of Government ; comtuissariat 
..supplies are good and aUundtipt^ for full 
four months* cohsumptioiit*. and Govern- 


ment has liberally supplied the menSwitli 
medicil comforts of every description. 
Since tiih setting-in of the monsoon, fever 
is on thedeerease.and it is'to be hop^will 
entirely vanish before the rairts terminate. 
It is nimoured that the 25th, 80th, 41tt, 
and 48d regiments are to be in the field 
by the middle of October, and to'make a 
scour up the hills; they will not hUve 
much to oppose them. We much wish 
those who have suffered so much, and still 
suffer from fever, a speedy recovery, 
whereby they may still be able to come 
to the scratch, should active operations 
recommence, and having the start of 
those about to join, finish the work they 
began and so nearly completed.*— JBenoa/ 
Hurkaru, July 20. 


ISomSar. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

EGYPTIAN SOCIETY. 

In addition to the arrangement made 
last year for the convenience of travellers 
in Cairo, tlie most important of which was 
the establishment of an excellent boarding 
house ; a society has been formed for pro- 
moting researches and affording informa- 
tion regarding the country, which pro- 
misas to l>e useful, as a place of reference 
at laust, if for nothing else. The follow- 
ing is the account of it : — “ Egyptian So- 
ciety.^At a nioroeiic in which the atten- 
tion of the public, liotli in India and 
England, is particularly drawn to Egypt, 
it is pleasing to find that the difficulties 
which have hitherto attended travelling in 
that country arc being rapidly removed. 
At the suggestion of Mr. A. Walne, some 
of the principal English residents have 
formed an association, under the name of 
the Egyptian Society, for the express pur- 
pose of facilitating the researches of those 
whom curiosity may lead to the valley of 
the Nile. A valuable library of reference 
is now being formed at Cairo, where the 
society holds its meetings ; and in a short 
time, by active exertions, the members 
will have collected a mass of valuable in- 
formation respecting Egypt and adjacent 
couiitiies.*’ 

All travellers of respectability arc to be 
admitted as members of the Society for 
three months, on payment of the very 
triflii^ sum of one guinea.— .Bomb. Coiir. 
JunelS, 

A letter from Mr. Waghorh, addressed 
to the Bombay GazeHe, and dated 
“ Cairo, February. 28th,** the follow- 
ing parage:— 

” My Indian friends must not imagine 
that a residence ih Egypt is either ftiono- 
toiipus or dissgreeeble : dn the dofttmy, 
we have a constant 'successfohf Of sdeiety^ 
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;;«iid':''iOf^good i^wty too, fot Cairo is 
:alrefidy biecome the rendezvous of travel- 
^ lert. Then as to the chance of being re- 
> duded to the condition of Pharaoh's lean 
kine* -there is no danger of that, for our 
nctir hotel is in the liandsof an English- 
man^ who knows the meaning of comfort, 
and serves his guests in true English style. 
With the assistance of a reading room at 
my own house, and a billiard table at the 
hotel, together with lionizing, shooting, 
and good living, visitors seem to make but 
one complaint, that time runs away at 
hand-gallop.** 

TIIIC “ MOOTICHUNB AMICHUND." 

The brig Mootichund AmtcAunJ, belong- 
ing to one of the largest native merchants 
in the island, arrived a few days since from 
Gogo, with opium on board. The vessel, 
though owned and navigated by British 
subjects, was built at Demaun, and, con- 
sequently, under the present interpreta- 
tion of the law, is neither entitled to the 
privileges of a British or df a foreign ship. 
She sailed under one of the passes hereto- 
fore granted by the Bombay Government, 
and with which she might, under the old 
charter, have safely traded between any 
ports in the Company’s territories. In a 
note attached to the pass, however, she 
was prohibited from discharging her cargo 
in a British port ; but owing to ignorance 
or misconception on the part of her owmers, 
immediately on her arrival here, they 
commenced landing a portion of the opium 
on board for the purpose, as is alleged, of 
having it repacked and sent on to China. 
The whole transaction was conducted in 
the openest and most unsuspicious man- 
ner. The ship's pass was taken to the 
superintendent's olhce, the manifests re- 
quired were duly registered at the custom 
house, and every thing, in short, was 
carried on, up to the period of her seizure, 
as had been done in former times. The 
duties on the opium were duly paid, and 
no attempt was made to evade any port 
charges. The vessel and cargo were 
seized by the Customs. The alarm which 
this occasioned may bo conceived. The 
Government, however, have directed her 
release. 

THX aEVERSND MR. WOLFF. 

We have been fiivoured with the fol- 
lowing extract from a letter of the cele- 
brated Joseph Wolff, dated Suez, 4th 
May 1836: 

. > ** I am going now to Jiddah ; thence, 
. ;God willing, cross over to Masowah, and 
'freni dience I intend to proceed to the 
capital of Abyssinia, Gohd^, where the 
; called Falaslia aro residing. After 
having stopt with them four or live 
}-rl 9 ^ptb 9 , ' and given also biblcs to .tbc 
j f. Intend to go to Sboah, thence 


to Narea or Enarea, where Christians are, 
and thence to Timboktoo. and the Cape 
of Good Hope. Should I not be able to 
succeed to those places from Narea, 1 
intend to go from Narea to Melinde, 
Mozambique, and the Cape of Good 
Hope. And, after having proclaimed 
the tidings of salvation in the Cape, 
I intend (D. Y.) to come again to Bom- 
bay, thence to Candabar, Kokan, Yark- 
and, Orenburgb, Kamtschatka, Peters- 
burgh, America, Marseilles, and Malta. 
The journey will take me again three 
years and four months. Oh ! dear Wil- 
son, it is a glorious office to be made an 
instrument of preaching the tidings of 
salvation through all parts of the world : 
and 1 know that the Gospel is a light 
which kindles the fire of the love of God 
in the sinner's heart, in a manner incon- 
ceivable. Let us therefore disregard the 
censure of the world, and go on exclaim- 
ing Christ the light of very light.’ 
— jDuf^iun, June 3. 

the EUPHRATES EXPEDTIIOH. 

A letter from the Gulf, quoted in 
the Bornbay Courier^ says, under date of 
the 14th Ma^ 1836 : — ** Our accoimts 
from Bussorah are, that Col. Chesney, 
with bis steamers, was expected there on 
the 2lst inst. He had met with some 
little obstacles in the river about ninety 
miles above Busssorah, which were to 
be overcome before he could ]iroceed. 
In the mean while he is engaged in mak- 
ing a more accurate survey of the river 
in his neighbourhooil.” I'o which the 
editor adds, “ It is stated in a letter 
from Bussorah, received by the same 
opportunity, that the Euphrates expedi- 
tion was expected there on the 25th of 
tliis month." 

TIGERS IN THE INTERIOR. 

A correspondent of the Bombay 
Gazette says: "You will, perhaps, 
as much astonished as 1 was to learn, 
tliat tlic slaughter and depredations com- 
mitted by tigers in the villages of the 
North Kohkun alone, during a period of 
about three years after tlie country was 
occupied by the British government, 
amounted to nearly three hundred of the 
inhabitants, and to about live thousand 
head of cattle.** 

AOHA MOOUUMUD RUHEEM. 

Ihtrhar , — We understand that on 
Wednesday last, a durbar wcu held by 
the Right Hon. the. Governor^ to invest 
Agba Moohumud Ruheem with a khilaat 
sent him by his majesty the King of 
Persia, on his being appointed by his 
majesty his agent, to superintend^ the 
commercial interests of Persian subjects 
trading to Bombay; on which. occasion 
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the Right lion. Hm Governor pleased 
^ hotiopthim with |i slniilar mark of 
hhndiir on the part of the government, op 
acedam ^ the enterprize displayed by 
him, in being the'llnt to attempt commer- 
cial spemilation to Sindh, and the adja- 
cent countries, under the late treaties 
opening the navigation of the river 
Indus. Gaz,, Mar. 26. 

Potang* 

The meditated attack on the island by 
the Rajah Muda, of Perak, which occa- 
sioned much alarm, and induced tlie sheriff 
to issue a notice for convening a public 
meeting, lias turned out a downright 
hoak; the attacking flotilla has proved 
to be thirty tin boats for Pinang from 
Perak, to accompany the Rajah Muda 
oil a visit to Mr. Murchison, on some 
fomlly dispute between the ^jah and 
some member of his family ! 

The Penang Gazettet however, states 
that the fleet atBrooas (whither the ex- 
king of Queda has retired), *'is toler- 
ably well ascertained to be composed 
chiefly of lawless or piratical prows fully 
manned and armed ; and the natural con- 
sequence to be apprehended of such a 
gang of marauders entering our harbour, 
under any ^tence, is a dash at the 
shipping and town, with the ex]^ctation 
of ensuring to themselves, by plunder 
here, a better reward for their enter- 

E rize than they are likely to obtain 
y dependence on the fortunes of the ex- 
Rajah.’* 

The Malay states appear to be on the 
qut viva to resist the suppression of 
piracy, which is the souice of revenue. 

Capi. JVwm.— The Penang Gazette of 
the 21st May contains some very serious 
charges of fraud against Capt. Thomas 
Nunn, formerly commander and the re- 
puted owner o€ the barque Bwrang, and 
recently commander and part-owner of 
Che late ship jBtfwnrcf, against the other 
part owner of the latter vessel, and sole 
owner of her Ciago, and also against indi- 
viduals residing at Cochin and Colombo. 
The PtesSf of Singapore, states that 
Cape. Numi had proceeded to England 
in the Regia (n barque purchased at 
Cochin), Bombay, ** and perhaps 
the non-receipt of advices by the part- 
owner at Pinang of the late ship 
EAvairdi may, after all, be the result of 
accident; but the 11,500 rupee aflhir, 
(t. e; aObarge of duping a gentleman of 
Cochin to that amount) seems altogether 
infoqilicalila^'^^ 

naacT^' 

Wolfj and die schooner 


Zephgr reCuroeii . ^on^ , » their e^pcditifHl , 
agaNt pirates, on 

piocccdcd,alongt)ic M Cpast newfl 
up to Calsntan. The cruize 
been unsnjccessfult as one boat and nine 
Malays have been . brought , in, ; 
strong sui^icioh, if not actual prim ipf 
the latter being pirates. When the Aip’a 
boats were close to Pulo Tingih,^ three 
Cochin-Chinese issued from .die jiragie 
and swam off to them, and on being : 
onboard the stated that they jied- 
been captured some weeks previous)^; 
and conveyed to that island, where thqy 
had contrived to escape from their cap*, 
tors. Some days after three prahus weio 
observed, and the two jolly boats (the 
other boats being out cruizing), were de- 
spatched to examine them. As two had 
passes from Singapore, they were allowed 
to proceed ; but the third, having nons^ 
wu detained and brought alongside the 
ship. On the crew, nine in number, being 
taken on board, the Cochin-Chinese soon 
recognised them as being some of the 
pirates who bad captured their junh* 
Capt. Stanley has brought them in for 
trial. Unfortunately, however, our court , 
possesses no admiralty jurisdiction, and 
the prisoners, with their accuser^ have 
been s^t to Madras. 

The three Cochin-Chinese state, tliat 
during the few weeks they were in the 
pirate boats, no less then six vessels 
were captured, all of which, with their 
crews, were taken into lurking places, 
along the Malayan coast. 

Capt. Stanley has declared, had he had 
a stesERier under his command during 
his late cruizes, he could readily have 
destroyed the fleets he saw, but which, 
he cDiud not come up with, on account, 
of the calms which are so prevalent in 
these seas. — Sing. Press^Mag 5. 

H. M. S. Andromache, Ckpt. Chads, 
which has been despatched by the Indian 
Government to put down piracy in the 
Straits, has, on his way, destroyed a 
formidable nest of pirates at the Arroas. 

It appears that the Andromache, whi(^ 
was disguised so as to resemble the : . 
slovenly exterior of a native vessel, pro- 
ceeded to the Arroas, and sent her bm't^ 
fully manned, and prepared against every 
contingency, and headed by her launcb, 
armed with an eighteen-pounder, towards, . 
a spot known to be the resort of pirates^; 
When at a short djsfanice ^m the shore, 
the boats were met by three prows, whicji 
hailed them. enquiringwhetHer the purppjr.. . , 
of their visit was hostile or not; and on 
being aiisWerad that they meraly came fpr .• 

amusement,** forthyiritli oi^qed ' ^ 
on the boats* This waZ Uie! slgq^ ifoir, ^ 
the tars to cbmmehce thp wor^ Vff dcst^dr i; 
tidn^ Olid in a.\fflio?t time. .snchj,a,tuvc^ 
was miidie^ that ftie thr^ piiowa^.i^iro 





ctt!? ^iip,’ ' aiitf ifiefariy all on 
bOliM iverfe idfeAtiti^jd; whild nonO cif the 
A^idhrinaclUt'a tnen wie even wdanded. 
So deBperutd Wdre some of these wretches, 
that, when the sailors attempted to take 
thoMf out of the water who had leaped 
oVerboianl^ they endeavoured to use their 
kriases. On the following day a party 
landed, wlien the prows were hauled up 
atid burnt, as also were the huts on the 
beach : and on the neighbouring jungle 
iHsing scoured, nine men were made 
prisoners, one of whom is said to be a 
panglinia or chief, named Bilan, who is a 
weii-kiiown piratical character. From 
the stateitients of these men, eighteen 
only out of the crews of the three boats 
escaped to the shore, while not less than 
100, and probably more, were killed. 

The sloop then proceeded to Point 
Romania, and had a conflict with flve 
piratical pmhus, which she destroyed, 
killing a number of the pirates. 

Steamer Jardine . — A trip of the steamer 
Jardine from hence to Malacca, is described 
by a writer in the Free Press, who gives a 
lamentable account of the misadventures 
of the voyage, as ** quite a failure.'* 
She was repaired at Singapore, her 
machinery improved, and she started 
again the latter end of May ; when she 
took fire, about thirty miles from Malacca. 
The fire was extinguished by great exer- 
tions, but not till two or three hours. 
The cause of the fire is unknown. She 
reached Malacca, where she unshipjied 
her paddles and paddle-boxes to enable 
her to sail to this port, it having been 
considered too hazardous, after her late 
accident, and the injury she had sustained, 
to attempt to steam here* 

Famify of the Sultan of Johore . — The 
Supreme Government has authorized 
pensions to be granted to the family of 
the late Sultan of Johore, from whom, in 
conjunction with tlie late Tummongong, 
the cession of this island to tlic British 
was finally obtained in 1824^. The family 
numbers four in all, two sons and two 
daughters, and tlie pension allotted to 
each is Spanish drs. 70 a month . — Free 
PrUsf May 12. 

of Quedah.— The ex-king of 
Quedah who has been a sort of state- 
prisoner for the last fourteen years, was 
allowed to leave Malacca some months 
ago^ oh preteiicie of going to take up his 
abode.'at Delli, a temto^on the north- 
east ebakt of Sumatra ; but, it nowbegins 
to bd Mspedted, with the view of making 
sothd dtteziipt ' for the recovejy of bis 
kiiittddni ilcpiti the Siamese. . It appears . 
that ‘ Bid VekseV (iai Mklacca-built barquej 
oh tkykidbf ’w^ emWked with his 
atteldibntiil' til be Whs pre- 
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tended to J>elU, was directed by tlie ex*- 
king to make for Talang, a small isiwd 
oft the Perak coast, and about six milea 
to the northward of the Dindings, and 
that having landed there with his suite, 
he declined proceeding any further.—. 
Free Press, May 12. 

Rolheries , — Burglaries are represented 
to be very frequent in the settlement. 

Agricultural Society — An agricultural 
society has been formed at Singapore. 

The Eleventh Annual Report (for 
1835) of the Anglo- Chinese College, 
Malacca, gives a view of the progress of 
that institution, and of the extensive oper 
rations carried on there in printing books 
ill the Chinese language. “ During the 
past year,** the report states, ‘^endea- 
vours have been made, and not without 
success, to extend the benefits and use- 
fulness of the institution, by increasing 
the number of students to almost double 
that of any former period. The present 
number is seventy. These are arranged 
into four classes, according to their seve- 
ral gradations and attainments." Their 
studies are divided between English and 
Chinese literature, but the major portion 
of time is allotted to the latter. Geo* 
gruphy, Mrriting, arithmetic, practical geo- 
mctiy, translating Chinese into English, 
and vice versa, general reading, &c., 
the daily exercises of the students. Tlie 
general conduct of the boys is satisfac- 
tory, especially of five or six of the senior 
students, who express their desire to 
worsliip the true God, and openly mani- 
fest their abhorrence of idolatry. All the 
students, their teachers, the workmen 
employed as type-cutters, &c., and the 
male children from the out-schools, atr 
tend service at tlie mission chapel every 
Sabbath, forming a congregation of up? 
wards of 200 Chinese. During the past 
year, there have been printed at the coU 
lege 51r,728 volumes of tracts, hymn* 
books, school-books, &c., and lii970 
volumes of the Holy Scriptures. The 
out-schools, in connection with the col- 
lege, are al^ in a flourishing state — the 
Chinese, eleven in number, male and fer 
male, containing about 130 girls, and 230 
boys. There are also six Malay, schools, 
containing about 200 boys and girls. The 
state of the funds of the college exhibits 
also a very flourisliing condition. The 
sums lying at interest at Singapore iui4 
Malacca amount tO: 9,250 drs., with a 
balance in hand of 2,155 drs., exhibiting 
. a total of Sp. drs. 11,405. The college, 
receives an allowance of 100 drs. a month 
from the British Gevernment resuient at 
Caiifbn. • 
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Sutcft flUtHia. 

Duties on Gbodi.— An Order of the 
Go^mor- General of Netherlands India 
in Council, dated the 25th May, is as 
follows : — 

** The Governor-general of Nether- 
lands India in Council makes known, 
tliat this day, in council, on reviewing 
the determinations existing on account 
thereof, it is thought fit to fix and deter- 
mine, that from and after the first of June 
next, an import duty of 12} per cent, 
shall be levied on all woollen and cotton 
stuffs, manufactured in the Netherlands, 
furnished with a certificate of origin, and 
Imported on Dutch bottoms into Nether- 
lands India; and 25 per cent, on all 
foreign woollen and cotton stuffs, im- 
ported firom places to the westward of 
the Gape of Good Hope, no matter un- 
der what flag, provided they are not ma- 
nubctured in countries with which the 
kingdom of the Netherlands does not 
stand in friendly relation ; the use of the 
entrepbt remaining open to both descrip- 
tions on the usual footing.’* 

The tardy remonstrances of our cabi- 
net have now, it would appear, at last 
succeeded m convincing the King of 
Holland that the British Government 
expect adherence on his side to the com- 
meccial provisions of the treaty. The 
Dutch manufactures, which, by the pro- 
clamation quoted, become liable to a duty 
of 12} per cent., were, before, imported 
defy fieOf an exemption which, accord- 
ing to one of the stipulations of the 2d 
article of the treaty, entitled our manu- 
factures of the same description to be 
imported at any port of Netherlands in* 
dia (the Spice Islands excepted) at a 
duty not exceeding six per cent., instead 
of lieing subjected, as they have all along 
been, to one of 25 per cent. The new 
regulation, therefore, would afford more 
cause for congratulation than it does, 
were it believed that it was intended to 
be bona fide acted upon, and that the 
Dutch manufactures which it specifies 
were, in truth and in fact, to be subjected 
to an import duty of 12^ per cent. But 
it is to be apprehended, tliat a govern- 
ment which has so long acted with such 
manifest disregard of good faith in regard 
to the treaty, will not act with fairness 
when compelled to observe its stipula- 
tions ; and there seems but good reason 
to believe, that while the new regulation 
appears to comply with the stipulations 
of article 2d, the Netherlands Govem- 
mehtwill have recourse to measures of 
evasion imd deception (not the less cul- 
pable beoaude more secure from interfe- 
rence), to attain the same' ends it had in 
view by.^ long acting in contempt of 
its promrons ; that, in short, the import 


duty npeii cottons and woollens of. Dutch 
manufacture will he purely colourable or 
nominal, and j^yable only in appearance. 
— Singapore Free Freest June 9. 

Tea . — We learn from a Batavia cor- 
respondent, that much attention is paid 
to the cultivation of tea in Java by the 
government. We are Informed, tliat on 
the 17th ult. there was ready for shipment 
upwards of twenty thousand pounds, and 
that in the course of three or four years, 
the production may be expected to amount 
to upwardsof a million of pounds annually. 
We have no idea whether the prices 
quoted in the above extract will pay the 
growers, but we expect to be favoured 
with further particulars regarding this 
important cultivation by a future oppor- 
tunity. — Ibid. 


itbina. 

TRADE. 

Representation to theViceroyand Hoppo. 
— Sir, We beg leave to represent to your 
Excellency, that for some years past w*c 
have been importers of large quantities of 
cotton and woollen manufactures for sale 
in Canton, the duties on which have been 
puncSiially paid. Of late, however, the 
levying of the duties has been attended 
with much vexatious discussion between 
ourselves and the Hong merchants and 
linguists, not only from the erroneous 
manner in which the goods are classed 
and measured, but in the various nites at 
which the duties are charged, which diffi- 
culties arise in a great measure from our 
ignorance of the sc^de of duties established 
by the government. To avoid such dis- 
cussions, which not only involve loss of 
time, but arc calculated to disturb the 
good understanding which, in a business 
point of view, ought to subsist between 
ourselves and the Hong merchants, we 
solicit that your Excellency will cause us 
to be furnished, for our future guidance, 
with an authentic list of duties payable on 
manufactured and other goods imported 
from foreign parts. We are satisfied that 
the difficulties complained of are unknown 
to your Excellency, and that by placing 
them before you, as we now do, they 
'ivill be immediately inquired into and 
remedied. 

Canton, 23d April 1836. 

(Signed by twenty-five British and 
American firms and merchants. ) 

The Governor of Tang, in reply to the 
petition of the English and American 
merchants on the subject of import 
duties — April 27th, 1836. . 

Tang, governor, of the provinces Kwang-, ^ 
tungand Kwangse, iu reply tq.xhe,pji?titi 9 n;. 
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of t;h0 mdtchantft of various nations, Vox 
and' others. 

The Celestial Emj^ire grants permission 
to the outer barbarians to trade solely 
from fSelings of tenderness towards far- 
travelled foreigners, and from a regard for 
the livelihood of the people of your various 
nations. It looks on the few hundreds 
of thousands of revenue (arising there- 
from) as alike undeserving of contempt or 
of regard, flow is it possible, then, that 
it will turn its attention to weights and 
measures in order to take advantage of 
you? The taxing of merchandize is an 
old enactment; duties are equitably levied 
on goods, according to their various kinds. 
The said foreign merchants have paid 
these duties according to law for a period 
of 200 years. How can they, then, be 
ignorant of the established rules respecting 
them ? Now, whereas they represent tliat 
in the classification of the goods according 
to quality, and in the measurement of 
their length, they are constantly subject 
to irregularities; let them wait until 1 
have communicated with the hoppo on 
the subject ; he shall command tiie Hong 
iiiercliants and linguists to obey the fixed 
regulations established by the Board of 
Revenue, and act according thereto. The 
lioiig merchants are certainly not allowed 
to intermeddle, and by their interference 
occasion irregularities. The said foreign 
merchants also must obey the regulations, 
and pay the prescribed duties on their 
goods. They must not put up together 
different qualities, and secretly obtain a 
short measurement, in hopes of gain. 
Thus may the present state of mutual 
concord be long maintained, and they will 
avoid closing upon themselves the patli 
now open for their vessels to carry on 
a distant commerce. 

Let the said Hong merchants imme- 
diately take this reply, and enjoin it as an 
order on the said foreigners, tliat they 
may obey it, and act accordingly. 

Taoukwang, 16th year, ;id moon, 12th 
day (27tli of April, 

Pang, by imperial appointment superin- 
tendent of maritime customs in the 
province of Kwaiigtuiig, &c., to the 
Hong rnerf^hants, requiring them to be 
fully acquainted herewith. 

The old enactments, regarding the 
taxation of merchandize, direct an equi- 
table impost on goods, according to their 
different kinds. 1, the Jjoppo, from the 
time that 1 first entered on my present 
office, have commanded the Hong mer- 
chants to act, on all points, consistently 
witb 'tbd d^tabllshcd rules promuTgated 
by^thfe* fi^4 <>f llevenne ; not have I 
faiM ‘tb‘ ref>eat siich injunctions, tiguifi 
and again, directing that the duties be 
levied' ilcdontihg to die tariff. 1 have 
aseeytidhed 1^ thorough investigation, 
tliat, since the said foreigners began to 
Auat* Jtmm. N.S». Vol. 21. No. 84. 


have commercial intercourse here a pe- 
riod of more than 200 years has elapsedi 
and mutual concord has long continued* 
It is now represented that differences are 
made in the qualities of the goods ; that 
in regard to their dimensions, attention is 
not paid to uniformity, whereby constant 
irregularities are occasioned. This is 
manifestly attributable to the fact, that, 
since the dissolution of the Company, the 
qualities and dimensions of piece-goods 
imported are not uniform, so that no 
universal rule can be laid down. Let 
the Hong merchants enjoin commands 
on the various foreign merchants, that 
hereafter they shall continue to make 
their musters for weaving the same 
as the Company's ; then there will as- 
suredly be no difference in quality or. 
kind. With regard to the distinction 
between coarse and fine, or first and 
second qualities of cotton piece-goods, 
there is always a strongly marked differ- 
ence, which it is easy to distinguish with 
certainty ; should there, however, be per- 
chance any of second quality which is 
better than oriJinary, and which resembles 
somewhat that of first quality, it shall, 
notwithstuiicling, eontiiiiie to be classed 
at the time of examination as of second 
qiialit}’. and charged with duty as such. 
Nevertheless, that of first quality must 
not he incorrectly reported as of second 
quality. In cherishing tenderness to- 
wards the far- travel led foreigners, it is of 
the first importance to maintain equity and 
justice. But the said foreigners must at 
the same time present true and correct 
reports, and must not confusedly put up 
together (articles of different qualities). 
With regard to tJic representation made 
by the Hong mercJiants, that of piece 
gf)uds n length of 100 covids should be 
regarded us one piece, and 200 covids as 
two pieces — tliis decision of theirs is 
liighly proper and equitable. As to the 
measure of broud-cloth, camlets, long ells, 
&c., I have already directed the mer- 
chants and examining officers to set upon 
them a just measurement, such as shall 
render comparison conspicuous. 

I now again direct strict injunctions 
to the Hong merchants and linguists, 
that they still act in obedience to the 
tariff, charging duties according to it. 
They are not permitted to intermeddle 
and ctause irregularities therein. The 
said foreigners also must not take artful 
advantages ; thus may disputes and dis- 
cussions be avoided. The affair concerns 
the imperial revenues, and not the least , 
gradual assumption must be suffered. 
With regard to the promulgation of the 
tariff of duties, and the declaration of the 
dimensions of the Government covid, a 
proclamation on this subject has been 
already issued, sand is on record. For 
the said foreigners, it is their duty to 
(2 I) 
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continue quietly in the occupation of 
gaining a livelihood, that they may retain 
for ever open the road to a distant com- 
merce,— a commerce that can be pursued 
only by a passage through many nations. 
Let the Hong merchants immediately 
take this public reply, and cause the said 
foreigners, Fox and the others, to know 
it. Oppose it not. A special order. 

Taoukwang. 16th year, 3d moon, 20th 
day (5th May, 1836.) 

Goods for Deposit at Macao . — A pro- 
clamation has just been issued at Macao 
by the Chamber of llepresentatives, (a. e. 
the Senate), that from and after the 1st 
of March of this year, until the expiration 
of twelve months, European goods, pro- 
duce, and manufactures, imported by 
vessels of every nation, will be admitted 
to entrepbt, for exportation to Canton or 
to seaward, on paying a duty of 1^ per 
cent, upon tlieir net invoice value, toge- 
ther with a moderate charge for godown 
rent and cooly-hire. Bonded goods will 
not be permitted to remain in the Go- 
vernment warehouses longer tlian six 
months, but may be lodged in private 
godowns upon the owner or agent giving 
security that tlic entrepot regulations 
shall be strictly complied with, as well as 
for the payment of duties and other ex- 
penses. 

This liberal measure of the Macao Go- 
vernment cannot but be highly accepta- 
ble to foreign merchants in Canton, who 
would prefer to warehouse their valuable 
goods in Macao, as being comparatively 
more secure against the danger of fire. 
They will, besides, be able to dispose of 
their goods with greater freedom than if 
they deposited them at once with a secu- 
rity merchant, at whose mercy they at 
present in a manner are. It is very 
desirable that this measure were extended 
also to the goods, produce, and manu- 
factures of India, and of all ports and 
^aces eastward of the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

Our correspondent informs us that it 
was thought the Chinese would have no 
objection to this measure, because it 
would In a manner lessen the many an- 
noyances caused by the shipping at Lin- 
tin, nor would their revenue si^er from 
It more than it does at present. 

The governor of Macao becoming at 
the same time responsible for the beha- 
vior of sailors in his port, would ensure 
their tranquillity. 

In our next we shall give to our readers 
the translation of the proclamation issued 
at Macao on the Ist of March on this 
sutiject.— Canton Reg. March 1. 

British Commanders stocked.--^ A letter 
from Canton in the Singqvore Chronicle 
mentions the following circumstance : 


Two Captains of British ships were put 
in the stocks by the guard on the Praya 
Grande -Macao, on the 5th May. It 
was, 1 believe, a contre-temps, and would 
make a good scene in a farce. The cap- 
tains went to get some drunken sailors 
stocked, and carrying the perfect services 
of a Chinese to speak Portuguese, were 
themselves stocked, instead of their 
sailors !— We heard next morning the 
governor was (or affected to be) much 
shocked, and the officer is under court- 
martial. It does appear to me that firing 
at. and stocking British subjects, would 
seldomer happen in Macao if a clever 
frigate with the Union Jack was in the 
offing. I heartily wish my Lord Palmers- 
ton in person had been fired at, and 
also stocked by the legs, for his utter 
neglect of Chinese affairs.*' 

Passage-boats between Canton and Ma- 
cao . — Passage-boats now ply between 
Canton and Macao ; a boat starts daily 
from each place. The fare from Canton 
to Lin tin or Macao is ten dollars ; letters 
are charged ten cents (about 5d . ) each ; 
parcels according to bulk. 

Mowstaineers. — Another letter, dated 
the 13th May, states : “We have lately 
been visited by a large number of these 
mountaineers from the province of Kwei- 
shan, which is on the west side of Hoonan, 
and is principally occupied by them. 
They have come in a party of from 300 
to 400, occupying fifty boats, to Fusbaii, 
a neighbouring town, from whence several 
of the boats have at different times visited 
Canton. These boats are somewhat like 
the Siamese canoes, but fitted up inside 
rather in the Chinese style ; they are, 1 
suppose, about thirty feet long, with a low 
mat covering, to form a cabin, about twenty 
feet long. They are not painted, but var- 
nished, much of the varnish fof, I believe, 
an inferior quality) from which our lac- 
quered ware is made being brought from 
the native hills of these mountaineers. 
The better sort of varnish is brought fironi 
Szecheuii, to the north of them. The 
appearance of these mountaineers is very 
similar to that of tlie Cochin-chinese, ex- 
cept there are more well-sized, good- 
looking men among them than among 
Cochin-chinese. The hair is tied on the 
top of the head, more in front than with 
the Cochin-chinese, and the turban is al- 
together different, consisting of a small 
piece of cotton cloth; nor is it always 
worn. Behind the knot of hair they 
always wear a comb. I saw among them 
a boy whose hair was a very dark reddish 
brown. Our sinologues are able to con- 
verse with them through the meditinr of 
the mandarin dialect; but theirvown 
language, I understand; is dUlfeirekit 
from Chinese. Who are these people? 
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With what other races of people are they 
connected ? Are they of tbe same race 
as the Shans^ or can any connexion be 
discovered between them and the Laos?** 

Malay Piraie8.---^The Canton Register ^ 
of May 24, contains accounts of some very 
gallant actions against the Malay pirates ; 
that on the part of Lieut. Elliot merits 
marked notice. It appears he was cruis- 
ing off Manilla in a large Government 
talwa (a large open boat), with a crew of 
forty-tliree ; armed with one large brass 
gun in the bow (an eighteen or twenty- 
tbur-pouiider), four swivels in the stern, 
and small arms. The boat pulled twenty- 
six oars. Passing round a point of land 
between Cape Capones and Corregidore, 
he suddenly found himself in the midst of 
twenty-six double- banked Malay pirate 
proas, each containing about forty men. 
He ordered an immediate attack, and was 
promptly obeyed by liis Tagalese crew. 
The long gun was quickly double- shotted 
with grape, without stopping the bout’s 
way; and when within hail, the pirate 
chief (a renegade), who led the van, or 
rather the horn of a crescent (for they 
were moving to surround the gallant 
boat), hailed Lieut. Elliot, who, when 
almost in contact, fired his bow gun ; the 
aim was so good and deadly, tliat the 
pirate chief’s boat, with her crew, imme- 
diately sunk. He next attacked the se- 
cond chief's proa ; and when within bow- 
sprit almost over her, he fired ; she also 
almost immediately sank. The remaining 
twenty- four proas, seeing the sudden and 
unexpected destruction of their chiefs, 
fled ; Elliot chased, but they rather out- 
pulled him ; not so fast, however, as to 
escape about sixty- two rounds of shot, 
mostly grape. The fight continued about 
three hours. The falwa had two men 
killed and tw'elve wounded, two since 
dead. In the early part of the action, the 
four swivels rebounded from their pivots, 
and were lost. When the particulars of 
the action were reported to the governor, 
he immediately made Elliot a captain, 
gave him a cross of honour. The 
petty ofiicers and crew have been re- 
warded, and the families of the killed will 
be provided for by the Manilla Govern- 
ment. The disparity of force in this 
action is amazing; one boat and forty- 
three men opposed to twenty-six boats 
and upwards of 1,000 Malay men 1 


Tb9 Hobart Town papers last received 
mflch occupied with a controversy 
.on merits of Governor Bourke and 
. Governor Arthur, as re^rds the 

r»«W;;eflHlement8 at ** Fort Philip;” the 
Wi^gBtotioned magisterial autho- 


rities there, supported by the military ; 
and the latter liaving declined to invest 
the settlements with that influence and 
consequence which result from Govern- 
ment recognition. The legality of Gover- 
nor Bourke’s proceeding is questioned by 
one party, while another party censures 
Col. Arthur, for not having taken on 
himself to countenance and protect the 
newly projected settlements. A large 
population and much property are stated 
to be flowing into the new settlements, 
and yet the important preliminary ques- 
tion remains unsettled — in what manner 
will the occupation of such extensive 
lands be treated by the Home Govern- 
ment, as at present there has lieen only 
** permissive occupation given by Gover- 
nor Bourke. with the establishment of 
civil autliority and military protection.” 
The papers, it ought to be added, ex- 
pressly state that Col. Arthur had no 
interest whatever in, as it is termed, 

“ the Port Philip speculation.’* 

The Colonial Times of the 3d of May 
contains an account of a trial which has 
taken place at Van Diemen’s Land ; in 
which, strange to say, justice has been 
eventually awarded to one of the many 
victims suffering under the tyranny of the 
rulers of that much misgoverned colony. 
The case was an atrocious one. We have 
to-day room only for the briefest sum- 
mary of the facts. It appears that a Mr. 
George Lewis was tried for being the 
bearer of an alleged hostile message to a 
justice of the peace. He was refused 
a jury of his peers, twice interrupted, 
and fined by the presiding judge whilst 
making his defence, and sentenced to a 
fine of 150/. and eighteen months’ impri- 
sonment, for an offence he had in fact 
never committed. Finding, after various 
efforts, that justice was not to be obtained 
in the colony, Mr. Lewis appealed to tbe 
Secretary of State. Fearing that the pe- 
tition from himself might not reach the 
Government through Col. Arthur’s des- 
patclies (in which he was not mistaken), 
Mr. Lewis furnished his brother in Lon- 
don with a duplicate, which produced 
the desired effect. The case was referred 
to the law officers of the Crown, who 
pronounced the trial ** illegal and uncon- 
stitutional. and the conduct of the judge 
oppressive.” An order was sent out that 
Mr. Lewis should be released, and have 
moderate compensation for the injuries 
he had received. The result was the 
formation of a committee, who awarded 
to Mr. Lewis the sum of 1,7(K)/L 

Accounts from Trebisond say tliat all 
the English officers in the Persinn army 
have required their discharge.— 

Zeitung, ^ 
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Calcutta* 

GOVERNMENT ORDERS, &c. 

tlfrakRGXVKNT OF THE MILITARY RBTIRIV6 
FBNSION RBOVLATIONS, 

J^ort IFUHamf JiiaySS, 18S6. — The Go- 
Yernor- General of India in Council has 
much pleasure in publishing to the arinj, 
the following eitract, paragraphs 5 and 6, 
of a letter from tlie hon. the Court of 
Directors, dated the 23d Dec. 1835, an- 
nouncing an enlargement of the Retiring 
Pension Regulations. The boon thereby 
conferred upon the several ranks of the 
army, will, his lordship has no doubt, be 
duly appreciated ; and be received as a tes. 
tiinony of the warm interest felt by the 
hon. the Court of Directors, in the welfare 
of the old ofticers of their army in India. 

Para. 5. ‘‘ Adverting to the many ob- 
stacles which have hitherto prevented the 
establishment of a general retiring fund, 
and considering it hopeless to expect that 
any fund can be so framed as to meet on 
the one hand with the general concurrence 
of the army, and on the other, with the 
sanction of the autliorities at home, we 
have thought it right no longer to rely on 
the formation of such a fund, but so far as 
we can feel justified in doing it ourselves, 
to provide for the object contemplated in 
schemes of that nature, without the aid of 
contributions from our officers, by an en- 
largement of the Retiring Regulations; 
and we have therefore resolved — 

“ That every officer who shall have 
served twenty-three years (three years* fur- 
lough included), shall be allowed to retire 
on the pay of a captain, whether he shall 
have attained that rank rcgimentally or 
not : 

•* That every oflicer who shall have 
served twenty-eight years (three years* fur- 
lough included), shall be allowed to retire 
on the pay of a major, whether he shall 
have attained that rank or not : 

^ That every officer who shall have 
served thirty.three years (three years’ fur- 
lough included), shall be allowed to retire 
on the pay of a lieutenant-colonel, whether 
he shall have attained that rank or not ; 
and, 

That every officer who shall have 
served thirty- eight years (three years* fur- 
lough included), shall be allowed to retire 
on the full pay of a colonel, whether he 
shall have attained that rank or not. 

6. ** These arrangements are to have ef- 
fect without prgudice to any claims arising 
out of the present Retiring Regulations.*’ 

RELIEF OF CORPS. 

Head Quarters^ CalcuUa^ May 2J>, 1836. 
-—With tho sanction of Government, the 


following relief and change of quarters 
will be carried into effect in the order spe- 
cified : 

Hone AriiUerym 

4th troop 1st brigade, from Meerut to 
Neemuch, 1st November. 

4th d6. 2d do., from Loodianah to 
Meerut, 1st November. 

4th do. 3d do., from Neemuch to Loo- 
dianah, 1st Novemlier. 

Infantry, 

H. M. 26th or Caweronian Regt., from 
Gbazeepore to Fort William, ISth De- 
cember. 

H. M. 44th Regt., from Fort William 
to Ghazeepore, when relieved by the Ca- 
meron ians. 

1st N. 1., from Cawnpore to Ssugor. 

2d do., from Sutigor to Lucknow. 

10th do., from Barrackpore to Luck'- 
now, 1st December. 

12th do., from Allahabad to Barrack- 
pore, 15th November. 

1 4tli do., from Moratlabad and Shaje- 
iianpore to Agra, when relieved by wings 
of the 59th Regt. 

15th do., from Cawnpore to Barrack- 
pore. 

20tb do., from Delhi to Loodianah, 1st 
Noveiid)i‘r. 

31st do., from Bancoorah to Allahabad, 
when relieved by tlie 56th Regt. 

40tb do., from Coast of Arracan to Di- 
napore, when relieved by the C7th Regt. 

43d do., from Barrackpore to Cawnpore, 
5th December. 

45th do., from Agra to Seetapore. 

47th do., from Lucknow to Agra. 

48th do., from Seetapore to Delhi, when 
relieved by the 45th Regt. 

51st do., from Agra to Dinapbre. 

56th do., from Dinapore to Bancoorah, 
when relieved by the 5 1st Regt. 

59th do., from Lucknow — right wing to 
Mooradabad, left wing to Sliajehanpore, 
when relieved by the 2d Regt. 

62d do., from Loodianah to Cawnpore, 
when relieved by the 20th Regt. 

67th do., from Dinapore to Coast of 
Arracan, 1st November, via Dacca to 
Chittagong, where the regiment will em- 
bark for Khyouk Pliyoo and Sandoway. 

COLONEL H. FAITHFITLL.-— QUAUFICATION 
OF BRIGADIERS. 

Head- Quarters^ Calcutta, May 27,1836. 
— 1. Partial extracu from a letter, ad- 
dressed by his £xc. the Commander-iti- 
Chief to Brigadier Bowen, dated 7tb of 
April, have been circulated through the 
quarters of the armv. 

His Excellency has not any knowledge 
how this hM occurred, but he can conjac- 
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ture but one source from whence the cir. 
culation can hare originated. 

He condemns, in the most unqualified 
terms, the line of conduct which has led 
to the partial publication alluded to. 

To ceil the truth is not ail that is incum. 
bent on a witness, but to tell the whole 
truth is necessary. 

2. As the letter alluded Co contains the 
expression of two principles of action, 
which will guide bis Excellency’s ^general 
conduct, as far as it is practicable, he pub. 
Jishes his letter to Brigadier Bowen, for 
the information of the army. 

The first principle is, that he will not 
recommend in the Government for any 
appointment which depends on his recom- 
mendation, an officer whom he does not 
consider fit for the situation he desires to 
fill. 

The second is, that w'hcre the puldic 
good and private advantage are opposed to 
each other, he will never sacrifice the for- 
mer for the sake of the latter. 

3. 'lliesc were the principles on which 
was based his answer to the application of 
Col. Paithfull • anil they are such, as he 
will apply in any similar caNC which comes 
before him. 

4. The following is the letter alluded 
to : — 

“ Adj.-Generara Office, Head- Quarters, 
Calcutta, 7th April, 1836. 

SiH. — ** I have the honour to acknow. 
ledge the receipt of a letter, forwarded by 
you, from Col. 11. Faithfull, of the 3d 
battalion of artillery, dated the £2d March, 
and several papers accompanying it. 

** I have laid the same before his Kxc. 
the Commandcr.in-Chief, who has in- 
structed me to reply as follows : 

** In determining who is the proper offi- 
cer to nominate to the command of a vacant 
brigade, the interest of the Government 
and the army are, in his view, the para- 
mount considerations ; and he cannot per- 
suade himself, that it ever could have l^cn 
the intention of the Hon. the Court of Di- 
rectors to dictate, that the interest of any 
individual officer, or class of officers, should 
supersede the good of their army. 

** He considers that it is necessary for 
that good, that the officer placed at the head 
of a brigade should know his duties as a 
regimental officer, and should be capable 
of instructing the brigade under his com- 
mand in all points of their duties, accord, 
ing to the regulations of tlie army ; and 
that he should not merely be capable of 
putting them, by route, through a few raa- 
ncBuvres, but that he should be a competent 
judge of the manner in which the coiit- 
mandiog officers under him discharge their 
duties, and be equal to instructing tliem, 
slioulu -tbey require instruction. 

** He has the highest respect for the offi- 
cers of artillery, and be well knows their 
many qualities; but, unfortunately^ 


ho doubts their general attainments in these 
points ; and therefore he deems them unfit, 
in ordinary cases, to receive such com- 
mands as Colonel Faithfull covets. 

If Col. Faithfull is an exception to 
this, and is master of the military qualifi- 
cations alluded to, then the Commander- 
In-Chief will he sorry to have passed him 
over, and will remedy the Injury on the 
earliest opportunity ; and heofiTers to Col. 
Faithfull his permission to come to bead- 
quarters forthwith, and he will place a bri- 
gade at Barrackpore in his hands, and 
enable liim to shew his fitness for such a 
command under his own eye ; or he will 
do the same thing on the first favourable 
opportunity which may present itself, when 
he goes to the Upper Provinces. 

Entertaining the opinions which be 
has thus developed, Col. Faithfull will 
not be surprised that the Commander- 
In-Chief has passed him over ; and 
his Excellency desires me to add, that 
so long as an appointment to a military 
command depends on his recommenda- 
tion, fitness for that command, on the part 
of the officer coveting it, will be his first 
consideration, and the personal interests 
of an individual quite secondary ; and he 
will continue to consider the conduct 
which is the result of such views, to be a 
proper discharge of his duties to the Go. 
vernment and the army, until he is other, 
wise instructed. 

“ I have, &c. 

(Signed) “ J. 11, Lumlev, Col. 

“ Adjt.-Geri. of the Army.** 
“ To Brigadier 11 . Bowen, 

Commanding Malwa Field Force.** 

TRADE OF AMERICA WITH SINGAPORE. 

Fort William, General Department^ June 
8, 1836.— The right hon. the Governor of 
Bengal directs that the following copy of 
letterfrom the Hon. the Court of Directors, 
in the Public Department, dated the 2d 
Feb. 1836, be published for general infor- 
mation : 

Our attention has been again drawn 
to the question heretofore raised as to the 
legality of the trade of America with 
Singapore, and the opinions of the law. 
officers of the Crown, as well as those of 
our own law-officers, having been taken 
upon the subject, we are advised that the 
Americans have, under the convention of 
the 3d July, 1815, and the Act 59 Geo. 
111. cap. 54, the same right of trading 
with Singapore, as they have of trading 
with Calcutta, Madras, or Bombay. 

FEES FOR SACRED OFFICES. 

Fort WiJUiam, June 22, 18.36.— The right 
hon. the governor of Bengal directs that 
the following extract from a letter fVom 
the Hon. the Court of Directors, in the 
EccleauMtical Department, dated lOihFeb. 
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I8869 be published for general infbrma. 
tion : 

Para. I S. It is our desire that the pay- 
ment of fees for sacred offices perfonned 
to military persons, be performed through- 
out the Bengal presidency, in accordance 
with the orders we have issued to the Ma. 
dras government on that subject.** 

REPOaTS OK THE OFFICIAL QUALIFICATIONS 
AND CONDUCT OF CIVIL SERVANTS. 

Fort WUliamt Jitdidal Depariraenti Junt 
22, 1836. — In ol>edienca to instructions 
from the Hon. the Court of Directors, the 
Governor-general of India in Council is 
pleased to direct, that the Periodical Re- 
ports on the official qualifications and con- 
duct of Covenanted Officers prescribed by 
the Order of Government of January 28th 
(published in the Calcutta Gazette of Fe * 
bruary 5th) 1834, shall henceforth bedif 
continued. 

2. In issuing these instructions, the Hon 
the Court of Directors have been pleased 
to enjoin, that the government in India 
carefully maintain the principle of en- 
forcing responsibility, in all controlling 
functionaries, for the incapacity, or neglect, 
or wrongs committed by the civil servants 
under them, unless these are, as the case 
may admit, .either redressed or reported to 
government. 

3. The Governor-general in Council is 
at the same time pleased to notify that the 
following Resolution in para. 1. of the No. 
tification of January 28th 1834, will re- 
main In full effect; namely, that **no offi- 
cer, whatever bis standing in relation to a 
vacant situation, will be appointed to suc- 
ceed to it, unless be be considered by 
govarnment properly quMified to do justice 
to the trust about to he confided to him ; 
and that in event of any deficiency in the 
le^ukite qualifications, be, as well as all 
others in the same predicament, will be 
pyed over in favour of any junior on the 
mdation-list, competent to discharge the 
functions of the supposed oflSce wi£ relal 
efficiency.'* 

COURT-MARTIAL. 

CORVIT MATTHEW LUSHINOTON. 

Head Quarters, Calcutta, July 1, 1836. 
-—At a general court-martial, assembled 
at Cawnporeon the 16th June 1836, Cor- 
net Matthew Lusbington, of the 7th regt., 
L.C., was arraigned on the following 
charges: — 

Charge.— I charge Comet Matthew 
Lusbington, of the 7tb regt. L.C., with 
conduct unbecoming the character of an 
officer, and prejudicial to military disci, 
pline, in the following instances ; 

1st instance. For frequently absenting 
himself tkom parades, between the 4tli 
and 18ib of Feb, 1836. 

; . 0ltfiiuiknc0» " For absenting bimself from 

* • 


his regiment, without leave, from the etui 
of, Feb. till the 29th ofApril 1836. 

MdiHoTud Charge.— For contempt and 
disobedience of division orders of the 3d 
and 7th June 1836, in not attending a 
general court-martial, directed to assemble 
at Cawnpore, for his, Cornet Lushington’s 
trial, on the morning of the Jffih instant. 

(Signed) Thos. SHUBRicv^rev. Col. 

Commanding 7tb L.C. 

Finding . — Tlie court, on the evidence 
before them , are of opinion, that the priso. 
ner. Cornet Matthew Lusbington, of the 
7th regt. L.C., is 

Guilty of the 1st Instance of the charge. 

Guilty of the 2d instance of the charge. 

Guilty of die additional charge. 

The court having found tbo 
prisoner guilty, as exhibited above, do 
sentence him. Cornet Matthew Lushing- 
ton, of the 7tb regt. L.C., to be dismissed 
from the service of the Hon. Company. 

Approved. 

(Signed) H. Fane, General, 

Commander-in-chief. 

Mr. Lushington is to be struck off the 
strength of the army, from the date of pub- 
lication of this order at Cawnpore. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, Ac. 

B7 THE OOVBRNOK-GENERAL. 


Judicial and Revenue Department. 

Mmy 19. Mr. J. K. Ewart to officiate as joint ma- 
gistsate and deputy collector of southern division 
of Cuttack. 

S23. Mr. R. H. Bain, m.d., to discharge medical 
dutte of police of Calcutta, v. Dr. Voa dec. 

30. Mr. H. W. Torrens to act as deputy secre- 
tary to Governments of India and Ben^ in Judi- 
cial and revenue department, during absence of 
Mr. Grant. 

31. Capt. H. M. Ramsay, assistant to general 
•upcEintendent of operations for suppression of 
Thuggee, to exercise powers of joint magistrate in 
Monghyr. 

June 7 . Mr. J. P. Dessa to he deputy collector in 
district of Monghyr, under provisions of Regula- 
tion IX. of 1833. 

21. Mr. B. E. H. Repton to conduct current du- 
ties of office of civil and session ju<^ of Cuttack, 
until further orders, in addition to hit own dutias 
of joint magistrate and deputy collector of central 
division ufCuttack. 


General Department. 

Map 6. Capt. A. B. Clapperton to be second 
assistant to master-attendant, and to officiate aa 
headpasslstant during Capt. Harrington's absence. 

JimeS. Mr. S. G. Bonham to take 'diarge of 
office of governor of Eastern settlements on depar- 
ture of Mr. K. Murchison for Calcutta, and Mr. 
R. F. Wingrove to do duties of resident councillor 
at Singapore, until ftirther orders. 

22. Assist. Surg. J. Baker to toke charge of salt 
agency of BuUooeh and Chittagong, no to con- 
duct current duties of that office, until further 
orders. 


Financial Department. 

Junel, Mr. J. A. Dorln to conduct duties of 
secretary and treasurer to Bank of Bengal, during 
absence of Mr. G. Udny. 

Mr. G. F. McCUntoek to officiate as d^uty ac- 
countant-general and acoDuntaiit in geneial. Judi- 
cial, revenue, commercial, matine, costr ~ 
and opium departments* duribg Mr. Dt 
formance of duties of sedtetary to BiEk'e 

May 30. Mr. C. E. 
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Tbe following jmtleinen htve been permitted to 
reiign tbftHcm. Compaay'a ciril service* and to re- 
tiie upon an annuity of the year I83f>* via.— Mr. 
Robert Barlow, sen. ; Mr. Wm. Thomas Toone; 
Mr. Wm. Byam Martin. 

Mr. R. T. Tucker has been permitted to return 
to the presidency, for the purpose of prosecuting 
his studies In the Oriental languages at the College 
of Fort WiUiam. 

Mr. Thomas Young* a writer on this establlsh- 
ment*'reported his return to the presidency on the 
13th June. 

Capt. H. Inglls* 2d regt. Madras L.C.* has been 
replam under the orders of the resident at Hyde- 
rawul. 

Mr. Assist. Surg. C. J. Smith* of the esublish- 
ment of Fort St. George* is appointed to the me- 
dical charge of the Mysore commission. 

Obtainod leave of Absence.~^\xne lA, Mr. J. S. 
Torrens, for four months, to the eastward, for 
health.— 8. Mr. K. Murchison* governor of Prince 
of Wales Island* Singapore* and Malacca, for two 
months* to Calcutta* preparatory to applying for 
leave to proceed to Europe|on furlough. — 21. Mr. 
R. Williams* for three months, for health. 

BY THE MErT.-GOVKUNOR OF THE NORTH* 
WESTERN PROVINCES. 

Judicial and Revenue Department, 

May 6. Mt.|C. W. Fagan to be an assistant under 
commissioner of revenueandcircuit of Ist or Mee- 
rut division. 

June 1. Mr. J. J. W. 'Taunton to be a deputy 
collector, for purpose of preparing, investigating* 
and determining, in first instance, cases under 
provisions of Reg. II. of 11119, and IX. of 
within districts of Benares* Juanpoor* Mirzapoor* 
and Ghazeepoor. 

14. Mr. Colin Lindsay to be magistrate and col- 
lector of Delhu 

Mr. C. W. Truscott to be magistrate and collec- 
tor of Mirzapore. 

General Department. 

May 21. Lieut. George Cautley* Hth regt. L.C.* 
on station staff of ddnOt at Landour, to be deputy 
postmaster at that place. 

ECCLESIASTICAL. 

June 1. The Rev. R. Arnold to be district chap- 
lain at Cuttack* and the serv-ices of the Rev. Wm. 
Sturrock placed at disposal of Lieut. Governor of 
the North Western Provinces. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Pbrf Wilhamt May 23* 1836.— Capt. R. Gard- 
ner, 13th N.I., to be agent for army clothing, Ist 
division* v. M^. R. B. Fulton dec. 

The following officers to have rank of Capt. hy 
brevet :—Lieuts. C. Coromeline* 13th N.I.* from 
20th May 1836: Chas. Griffin, 3ist do.* from 17th 
May 1836. 

Regt, of ArtUIery. 2d-Lieut. R. H. Baldwin to 
belst'lleut., from 14th May 1836, v. Isc-Lieut. H. 
Scurri^ ^c. — Supernum. 2d- Lieut. J. W. Kaye 
brought on effective strength of regt. 

May ^—Infamtry. Lieut. CoL and Brev. Col. 
B. F. yftden to be colonel, v. Col. John Shap- 
kmd* C.B.* dec.* with rank from 16th Nov. I8:i5, 
V. Col. T. D. Broughton dec.— Major Robert 
Blackall to be Ueut. coL* v. Lieut. Col. and Brev. 
Col. E. F. Waters prom.* with rank from 22d 
April 1836, v* Lieut. Col. and Brev. Col. C. W. 
Brooke dec^ 

fiOfA Capt. J. D. Parsons to bemi^or* Lieut, 
and Brev. Capi James Saunders to be captain of a 
“ ^ M Eos* Henry Kewney to he lieut.* 
L A^l Mtafii in sue. to Major Robert 
pVpDb 

|R bcbla^^. Capt. T. Gear dec.— 

« ja xwnt pronio 

48(A N.I. Lieut. C. H. Whitfield to be capt. ofa 


comp.* and Ens. J. E. Grounds to be lieut.* fiom 
26th May 1836* in sue. to Capt. Wm. Brownlow 
retired. 

BSth N.I. Supernum. Lieut. F. B. Lardner 
brought on effective streMth of regt.* v. Lieut, 
and Brev. Capt. W. G. J. Robe, whose name has 
been removed from Army List, from i9th of 
March 1834. 

Cadets of Infantry G. E. Nicholson* G. E. J. 
Law, C. R. Woodhouse* G. W. S. Hicks, H. R. 
Dennys, Thos. Watson* J. S. Bristow* P. H. Bris- 
tow, W. T. Wilson, and Hastings Young, ad- 
mitted on estab., and prom, to ensigns. 

June 6. — Cadets of Infantry G. P. Goad, T. C 
Blagrave, and G. N. Oakes admitted on estab. 
and prom, to ensigns. 

Mr. T. T. Tucker* now an Ensign in 74th N.I.* 
appointed by Court of Directors a cadet of cavalry 
on this estab., and prom, to comet. 


Head-Quarteret May 20* 1836.— Lieut. S. Earle, 
of inv. estab., permitted to reside and draw his 
allowances at presidency. 

May 21. — Lieut. Mainwaring to act as adj, 
during absence, on leave* of Lieut, and Adj. 
Carr ; date .^th May. 

May 24.— Ens. George Dalston removed from 
66th to 58th N.I., as junior of his rank. 

May 25.—ath L.C. Lieut. W. C. Hicks* 3d N.I.* 
to act as interp. and qu. master. 

May 27-— Surg. J. F. Royle (on furl ) removed 
from 2(>th to .'15th N.I.* and Surg. Thos. Drever* 
M.D.. from 35th to 26th do. 


54th N.I. Lieut, and Acting Interp. and Qu. 
Mast. J. Kirby to be interp. and qu. mast., v. 
Dawes, who has proceeded to Europe on furlough. 

May 28.— Lieut. J. T. Daniell, 47th N.I.* to act 
as interp. and qu. mast, to Ist do.* in room of 
Ens. C. 1. Harrison. 65th do., who is to act in that 
situation with 12th do.* v. Lieut. Daniell. 


jlffiFdl .— Col. E. F. Waters, on furlough (new 
prom.), posted to 27th N.L— Lieut. Col. and Brev. 
Col. Wm. Dunlop (qu. mast. gen. of amy) re- 
moved from 50th to 29th N.L— Lieut. CoL R. 
Blackall (new prom.) posted to 50th N.I. 

June 1. — The following orders confirmed t— 1st- 
Lieut.i'tand Brev. Capt. J. Turton (adj. and qu- 
mast. of 5th bat.) to .act as artillery division ttalT 
at Cawnpore, v. Ist-Lieut. and Adj. H . SturrodL 
dec.; date 14th May.— 2d-Lieut. R. Warburton 
(acting qu. mast.) to act as adj. to 6th bat. artillery. 

June 2.— The following unposted Ensigns to do 
duty:— G. W. S. Hicks, with 15th N.L; H. R. 
Dennys, with 1st do. 

June 3.— l/leut. G. Biddulph to act as adj. to 
45th N.L. during absence, on leave, of Lieut, and. 
Adj. W. Blddulpk; date 14th April. 

Horea Artillery (2d brigade). Lieut, and Brev. 
Capt. J. Alexander to be adj. and qu. mast.* y. 
Garbettprom. 

June 7 ’ — The following removals and postings 
to take place in Regt. of Artillery G. N.'C. 

Campbell, new prom., to 3d bat. — Capts. P. T- 
Cautiey, on stafr employ, from 6th comp. 6th bat. 
to 4th comp. 1st bat.; H. Garbelt* new proni.* to 
6th comp. 6th bat.— Ist-Lieuts. J. H. McDonald* 
fh)m 5th comp. 7th bat. to 3d comp>4th bat.: J. 
Trower, on furl.* from 3d comp. 4th bat. to 5th 
comp. 7th bat. ; R. E. Knatchbull, new prom-* to 
Ist Ir. ^ brig, horse artillery ; It. H. Baldwin* new 
prom.* to 4th comp. 1st bat.— 2d-Lieuts. J. Ro- 
gers* on furl.* brought on eflbctive strength* to 3d 
tr. 2d brig, horse artillery ; J. W. Kaye* on furl.* 
brought on ditto* to 4th comp. Ist bat. 

Supernum. Cornet T. T. Tucker to do duty with 
5th L.C.* and directed to join. 

June 8.— Assist. Surgs. C. J. Davidson and H. R. 
Bond, now doing duty in Benaresdi vision, directed 
to proceed to Saugor, and on their arrival at that 
station* to report themselves to Brig. Gen. J. N. 
Smith, commanding division. 


The following unposted Ensigns, at their owo 
request, to do duty t— G. E. Nicolson* with 57th 
Na. I R. Patton* 5th do. ; T. Watson* 67th do. s 
' G. P. Goad* 9th do. : C. R. Woodhouse* 
pean regt.; G. E. J. Law* 43d N.I. 

June 9.— The following removals and poitfauB 
of' Comets made t— Remowite. R. T. iCnoE* M- 
comet, from 4tb to fith L.C., as Ist-omnet ; T. L. 
HoringUm, Sd-comet* from 3d to 5th da* as fid- 
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corneCi C. R. H. Chttotto, M-oornet, from 0th to 
6thdo.» M 2d-comet.~Pofff<M. C. A. Kitsoato 
10th L.C.: S. F. Macmullen, 9th do.; C. G. Becher* 
lit do. ; J. A. D. Ferffusaon, 6th do. $ H. Y. Ba- 
sett, 5th do. ; Edw. Harvey, 10th do. ; W. D. S. 
Hannay, 8th do. t H. G. C. Plowden, 9th do.; 
John Staples, 7th do. : Henry Brougham, 4th do.; 
J. H. L. M. Toone, 2d da ; A. W. C. Plowden, 3d 
do. ; Alfred Harris, Ist da ; F. W. s. Chapman, 
6th do. ; E. W. C. Plowden, 5th do. 


N.I.— 25. Lieut. A. H. Shepherd, 14th N.I.->Lieut. 
J. French. 14th N.I.->Lleut. Interp. and Qu. Miut. 
W. H. Rickards, 14th N.I. ^ 

To ditto (preparatory to applyliur for leave to 
proceed to Cape of Good Hope).— May 30. Lieut. 
Col. G. T. D* Aguilar, regulating officer of Invalid 
thannahs in districts of Bhaugutpoie and Tirhoot. 

To ditto (preparatory to applying for permission 
to proceedito sea).— June 25. 2d. Lieut. G. H. Fa- 
gan, engineers. 


Fort fFUliam, June 20. — 23d N.I. Lieut, and 
Brev. Capt. Charles Chester to be capt. of a comp., 
and Ens. W. E. Warden to be lieut., from 23d 
March 1836, in sue. to Capt. Joseph Holmes dec. 

Cadets of Infantry C. T. Cartwright, F. J. 
Thompson, W. K. Fullarton, and Thomas Latter, 
admitted on estab., and prom, to ensigns. 

Messrs. George Dodgson and Robert Marshall, 

M. D., admitted on est^. as assist, surgeons. 

Assist. Surg. F. H. Brett to officiate as 2d assist. 

garrison sxirgeon at Fort William, during absence, 
on leave, of Assist. Surg. Gilmore, m.d. 

Lieut. Charles O’Hara, 4lh L.C., to have rank of 
capt. by brevet, from 10th June 1836. 

Head-Quartera, June 21. — Assist. Surg. W. B. 
Davies app. to medical charge of detachment of 
artillery drafts proceeding to Upper Provinces by 
water, under command of Capt. H. P. Hughes. 

Assist. Surg. R. Marshall, M.n., to do duty with 
H.M. 44th B'oot, in Fort William, in rotmi of Mr. 
Davies. 

The following unpostixl Ensigns to do duty with 
cori)8 at Barrackpore : — Charles Gordon, with (ith 

N. I. ; Henry Stem, loth do. 

Jii/ie 22.— 57f/* N.I. Rent. C. J. Richardson to 
be .^dj., V L. Hone, who resigns the apimintment 
from 1st July.— Lieut. H. Henchman to be interp. 
and qu. mast.,' v. Richardson. 

June 2.3.— 22d N.I. Lieut. W. P. Jones to be adj., 
v. Locke, who resigns the appointment. 

The following unposted Ensigns to do duty :— 
1*. H. Bristow and J. S. Bristow, with 7l8t N.I.; 
CT. T. Cartwright, 67th do. ; T. Latter, 70th do. ; 
F. J. Thompson, 67th do. : M. W. Tytler, 4*kl 
do.; T. B. Hamilton, lutn do.; W. T. Wilson 
and H. Young, Oth do. 

June 25. — Assist. .Surg. T. Russell, 1st L.C., to 
take medical charge of 49th N.I., during absence, 
on leave, of Assist. Surg. E. T. Uownc*8; date 7th 


.Td Straita and CAina.— May 23. Assist. Surg. 
John M'Cosh, for eight months, for health. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrimla in the River. 

JuNC 4. Exporter t Anwyl, from Singapore and 
Penang. — 5. Eamont, Burtsal, from Rangoon.—^. 
Marion, Richards, from China, Ac.— 9. Ruparei, 
Barthelemy, from Bombay and Madra8..-24. Gi7- 
bert Munro, Dull, from Mauritius and Covelong. 
— 30. Meaaen/fer dea Indea, Verspecke, from Bour- 
bon ; Kellie Cuatle, Pattulo. from London and Ma- 
dras. — July 2. Ernaad, Hill, from Bombay; Cor- 
aair, Stephens, from Singapore. — 1. Adolphe, Mor- 
van. from Bourlxm and Mauritius.— 6. Paraee, 
M'Kellar, from the Clyde; St. Ueorge, Crawford, 
fiom Liverpool, Mauritius, and Covelong. — 11. 
Juliana, Driver, from London, Madras, and En- 
nore. 

Departures from Calcutta. 

JirifA 22. Eugene, Hallet, for Boston. — S4. 
Blakeh, Harding, for London; Spljdt, Viall, for 
China. — 2.'>. Charles Wharton, Dolby, for .Singa- 

G >reand Philadelphia.— 28. Boadicea, Wright, for 
obart Town ; ihmiiHt, Askew, for Liverpool. — 
3U. William Wilstm, Miller, for Isle of France. — 
July 2. Helen, Henderson, for Mauritius. — 6. 
Virginia, Smith, for Bombay. 

Sailed from Saugor. 

JuiVK 17. Children, Durocher, for London.— 20> 
Eleaator iMidman, Greaves, for Liverpool.— 21. 
Dapp^, Dickenson, fur London ; Jane, Fenwick, 
for |JiverpooI.~22. Diana, Diidman, for China. — 
25. ^fallow, hdom, for Madras and Sydney; Elea- 
nor, Timms, for Isle of France. — 26. Falcon, 
Main, fur Liverpool ; William, Hamlin, for Lon- 
don.— Junv 2. Abbeiton, Shultlewurth, for Lon- 
don. — .I. Hector, Smith, for London.— 6. Bridget, 
CrosWe, for Liverpool.— 8. Exporter, Anwyl, for 
London. 


June. 

Ensign R. Robertson, 76th regt. N.T., having 
been declared, by the exainii ers of the College of 
Fort William, to be qujilifioii for the duties of in- 
terpreter, is exempted from further examination 
in the native languages. 

Returned to duty, from Europe.— May 23. Lieut. 
H. Maynard, 24th N.I.— tins. tieo. Dalston, 66th 
N.I.— Lieut. A. W. Taylor, European Regt.- 1st- 
Lieut. James Whitefoord, artillery— Lieut. W. T. 
Pocklington, 38th N.I. 

We understsmd that the following arrangements 
have been made in tlie medical department of his 
Majesty's troops in India : 

Dr. M'Lecid, deputy insi^tor at Madras, Is to 
proceed to Calcutta, and officiate as inspector-gene- 
ral of hospitals, until a permanent apiiointinent is 
m^e, in conseciuence or Dr. Burke’s death. 

Surg. W. R. White, 16th Lancers, is to proceed 
to Madras, and act as deputy inspector general of 
hospitals under that presidency. 

Surg. H. M'Crecry, m.d., 9th Foot, is to proceed 
to Cawnpore, and assume medical charge of the 
16t1i Lancers. 

Assist. Surg. J. Burt, 9th Foot, Is to assume me- 
dical charge of the regiment on departure of Dr. 
M'Creery — Engliahman. 


rURLOUGHfl, &c. 

To Europe.— June 0. 2d-Lieut. Thomas Austin, 
Madras artillery, for health. 

3V> visit Presidency (prapairatory to applying for 
furlough to EunMpe).—^unel. Lieut, and Adj. L. 

UattLC. H. Burt, 64th N.I. 
ZXAMU^teg; J. S, Btttheflaiuk-Lieut. F. G. 
SSkrSB^^^ U«it.aiid A4. J. Locka,22d 


BIIITIIS, M A RUT AGES. AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

May 1. At Nccmuch, the lady of Lieut. Muir, 
20th N.L, of a daughter. 

4. At Baltool, the lady of I.ieut. A. N. M. Mac 
Gregor, (kith N.L, of a daughter. 

8. AtChunar, Mrs. H. Meyers, of a son. 

9. At Delhi, Mrs. Butteriis, of a daughter. 

11. At Simla, lady of Capt. M'Causland, a «on. 

13. At Oowahuttee, Assam, the lady of B. 1*. 
Singer, Esq., of a daughter. 

14. At Chittagong, the lady of Capt. Scott, 65th 
N.L, of a daughter. 

16. At Agra, the lady of R. B. Duncan, Esq., 
civil surgeon, of a daughter. 

19. At Allahabad, the lady of W. Lambert, Esq., 
civil service, of twins, a son and a daughter. 

— At Chinsurah, the lady of Lieut. W. Deane, 
H.M. 9lh regt., of a son. 

2(1. At Almurah, the lady of Lieut. Col. G. E. 
Gowan, of a son. 

21. At Berhamporc, the lady of Lieut. Philip 
Goldney, of a daughter. 

22. Mrs. Robert Campbell, of adaughter. 

23. At Kurnaul, the lady of Henry Milne, Esq., 
of a son. 

— Mrs. John Gleeson, of a daughter. 

24. At Calcutta, the lady of Capt. D. L. Richard- 
son, of a daughter. 

— At Delhi, Mrs. A. Banes, of a sou. 

27. At Fort William, the lady of Mqjor Halfhidf, 
brigade-major. King’s ttoons, of a daughter. 

— At Dinapore, the lady of Lieut. D. Cooker 
66th N.I., of a daughter. 

— At Lucknow, the lady of Lieut. AstleyVoung^ 
hushsnd, 36th N.I., of a son end heir. 

28. In Fort Wllllain, the lady of the Rev. C. 
Wlmberlcy, garrison chaplain. Of • aon. 
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S9. At Chowrin|rhee^ the lady of Alex. Beattie, 
Esq.» of a daughter. 

At Calcutta, the lady of W. T. Dawes, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

June 1. At Calcutta, the wife of Capt. Rox- 
burgh, of a daughter. 

2. At Midnapore, the lady of Capt. Griffin, 24th 
N.I.» of a son. 

— At Barromassla, Mrs. Cockbum, of a son. 

— At Benares, the lady of the Rev. W. Buyers, 
of a son. 

— At Bareilly, the lady of Capt. Thomas Pol- 
whele, 42d N.I., of a son. 

— At Simla, the lady of Capt. Cheape, major of 
brigade, of a daughter. 

11. At Comillah, the lady of W. S. Alexander, 
Esq., of a son. 

5. At Calcutta, the lady of the Rev. W. Green- 
wood, of a daughter. 

6. Mrs. W. F. Gomes, of a son. 

8. At Chowringhee, the lady of J. R. Colvin, 
Esq., of a son. 

— At Peeprah factory, Tirhoot, tlie lady of J. 
W. Yule, Esq., of a son. 

— Mrs. .lohn Emmer, of a son. 

8. Mrs. M. D*Gracia, of a daughter. 

10. At Delhi. Mrs. Clinton, of a son. 

12. At Dinapore, the lady of C:npt. Tudor, sub- 
assist. com. gen., of a son. 

— At Almorah, the lady of Capt. II. Tempicr, 
7th N.I., of a daughter. 

— At Delhi, Mrs. T. W. Collins, of a son. 

13. At ('alcutta, Mrs. II. C. Smidt, of a son. 

1.*}. At Chtiprah, Mrs. G. Hostner, of a daughter. 

1!). Mrs. C^harles Waller, of a daughter. 

— At Allahabad, the wife of Mr. Lewis Teyen, 
civil auditor's office, of a son. 

21. At Calcutta, the lady of Capt. G. Jellicoe, 
of a daughter. 

22. At llarrackpore, the lady of W. C. Erskine, 
Esq., 7.3d N.I., of a daughter. 

_ At Sultanporo, Benares, the lady of T. B. 
Sttiddy, Esq., ttth L.(\, of a sun. 

23. Mrs. John Jenkins, of a daughter. 

— In Fort William, the lady of Lieut. Righy, 
engineers, of a daughter. 

2S. Mrs. Frederick Dolst, of a daughter. 

2lU Mrs. Benjamin Smith, of a son. 

Jditely* At Meerut, Mrs. M. Kelly, a daughter. 

MAKUIAUES. 

Map 10. At Benares, V. Tregcar, Esq., to Miss 
Eliza .Seeley. 

2n. At Calcutta, Mr. George Alex. Clermont to 
Mrs. Sarah Hume Jones. 

24. At Calcutta, Mr. Joues, youngest brother of 
the late W. Jones, Esq., of ('alcutta, to Miss L. 
Barber. 

28. At Calcutta, Mr. John Wm. Rind to Miss 
Arabella Henrietta .Smith. 

June 3. At (^*i1ciitta. Mr. Edward Hyland fo 
Miss Samhragda Ath.-uias. 

7* At Calcutta, C. F. Holmes, Esq., to Sophia 
Mary, elilest daughter of the l.'ite Major Henry 
Manley, «th regl. ll.N.l. 

11. Mr. J. G. Grilliii to .Sabina, daughter of the 
late Capt. John Bean. 

13. At Bareilly, H. Sill, Esq., assistant surgeon, 
to Miss E. Dickson. 

18, At Calcutta, Sarah, <laiightcr of C.B. Green- 
law, Esq., of the Hon. Company’s service, to 
Major William Naim Forbes, of H. C. Engineers, 
Mint Master, <7alcutU. 

25. At Calcutta, Mr. John l»hilip Roberts to 
Miss Matilda Martyr. 

JuiifQ, At Calcutta. John Ramsay Maule, Esq , 
Cameronians, to Sarah, second daugitter of Thtjs. 
Grlmley^ Esq. 

IdUel^. At Calcutta, Ensign George II. Eckforil, 
12th T^. Madras N.I., to Carherine, iifth daugh- 
ter of J. A. Haldane, Esq., Edinburgh. 

— Ai Delhi, Mr. Thomas Conlan, of Meerut, to 
Misa Ellen Bates, of Delhi. 


•— At Serampore, Mr. Wm. C. Drenning, son of 
thelate Capt. ll| H. Drenning, II.M. semce. 

28. At Calcutta, Mrs. A. AMwell, aged ^ 

30. At GhazccpOTc, Mr. M. W. Shocks, of the 
revenue surveyors department, aged 25. 

June 1. Mr. John Peter Counscll, aged 55. 

8. On board the Sir John Roe Retd, on the pas- 
sage from (.’alcutta to the Mauritius, Thos. Wyl- 
lie Scott, aged 20, son of J. Scott, Esq., of Forfar. 

0. At Calcutta, Mr. Wm. Montelth, aged 18. 

9. From apoplexy. Baboo Rajehunder Doss, a 
wealthy zemindar, well known to both the Euro- 
pean and native community for his braevolent 
disposition. In the Baboo, the public, and the 
native community more especially, have suiRired 
a great loss. Besides the two ghauts, the road, 
and that princely edifice for the reception of the 
sick that arc carried down to the rivers side at the 
})oint of death, constructed by him, it was his 
intention (as he informed one of his most intimate 
friends, a native gentleman, equally conspicuous 
for his liberality) to have left better monuments 
to his memory. Among many other praiseworthy 
things, he contemplate founding some scholar- 
ships in the Hindoo College. — Hurkaru, 

18. At ('hlttagong, Cliarles George Blagravc, 
Esq., of the civil service. 

17. At Patna, Thos. John Dashwood, Esq-, of 
the civil service. Mr. Dashwoixl had just left Tir- 
hoot, with his family, for Allahabad, after a resi- 
dence of many years at MoziiiTurpore as judge of 
that district, and had scarcely joined the steamer 
as she passed, when an attack of apoplexy came on, 
which proved fatal, in spite of every possible care 
on board. 

— At (':a1cutta, Mr. C. T. Martyr, an assistant 
in the General Post Office. 

1!>. At Kurnaul, Eliza, wife of Capt. Harry Ca- 
rew, ))aymaster H.M. 13th regt., ageil 27. 

— At Calcutta, Master W. Henry, youngest son 
of Mr. Thos. Ross, II.C. marine. 

2b. At Calcutta. Mr. Simon De Cruz, aged 80. 

21. At Dacca, aged 80, Mrs. Adelaide Vettc Car- 
tier, relict of the late Mr. ('artier. 

22. At Calcutta, Mr. Thos. Bcnniiig, assistant in 
the adjutant general’s office, aged 20. 

— At Calcutta, Mr.C. M. Vaughan, late an as- 
sistant in the military department. 

24. At the Great Jail, suddenly, Mr. Charles N. 
Wilson, of tlie military department. 

2r>. At (Calcutta, Mr. Hose. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. CJ. N. Wilson, assistant mi- 
litary department, aged 34. 

28. At Calcutta, W. T. Rodgers, Esq., register 
of the Hon. Company’s export warehouse, aged 52. 

28. Drowned, by the upsetting of a boat in the 
Ganges, near Dinapore, Lieut. J. D. Urougliton, 
87lh regt. N.I. 

— Miss Maria Ursula Iloseason, aged 29. 

30. At Calcutta, Mr. George Hails, of the firm 
of Bails and Krefting, merchants, agetl 27 . 

Jul,v2. Paul Jordan, Esq., aged 49. 

Isfthflj/. At Fort William, Lieut. C. B. Lloyd, of 
H.M. 391 li regt. of Foot, aged 29. 

— At Vaiiaon, after a residence of fifty years, 
N. Lc Carme, Esq., agetl 84. 


irRaHras. 

GOVERNMENT ORDERS, &c. 

DRESS OF RIDING MASTERS. 

IIiutfl-Quarlers^ Choullrt/ Plain, March 
2.f>, 18 :j(;.— The Coniiiiaiider-in-chiof, with 
the sauciioii of Government, is pleased to 
establish the following regulations for the 
dress of the riding masters of horse artil- 
lery and light cavalry. 


DEATHS. 

Mau 19. At Futtchgurh, Mr. Charles Cooper, 
son of the late Capt. (:. T. Cooper. Madras army, 

**^%€alctftta. Mrs. Amelia Kearney, formerly 
head bf me Free School , aged 37* 

9II/At Ghisaet^bire, Brevet Capt. J. At Campbell, 

2^l£t S!SatUi%r. Chas. Walker, of the barque 

*’SS?5S^N.S.Vot.21.No.84. 


Horse Ar tiller Jf. 

As ordered for troop quarter.mastcrs. 
Li§.ht Cavalry^ 


, Dress.— ‘Jacket, as for European officers, 
but the trimming to be of the same fashion 
as on the jackets of the native officers. 
Ilelrnet, trowsers boots, spurs, sabre, and 
(2 K) • 
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scabbard, as for EuropMn ofiiceni. Knot, 
plain buff leatlier. Girdle,* plain crimson 
silk, three inches wide. Belts, sabre 
tacbe, and pouch, as for undress of offi- 
cers. Stock, and gloves, as for officers. 

Undress.— Stable jacket, trowscrs, fo- 
rage cap, and cloak, as for officers. Frock 
coat, not to be worn. Other particulars, as 
in dress. 

Horse Appointments.— -As ordered for 
officers, but without shabracque. 

ISLE OF FRANCE FRIZE MONET. 

Fort St* George, May 17, 1836* — The 
Governor in Council is pleased to notify, 
that under authority from the Supreme 
Government, the General Prize Com- 
mittee have been directed to adjust the 
fourth and final distribution of Isle of 
France prize money to the Madras troops 
employed at the capture of that place in 
the year 1810, ws. — 

Foot Artillery ; 3d regt. Native Cavalry; 
6th regt. Native Cavalry ; Medical Staff; 
Madras Volunteer battalion ; 6th Native 
Regt., flank battalion; 2d bat. 12th regt. 
N.I. ; detachment 1st bat. Pincers; 2d 
baL Pioneers ; Lascars returned on the staff 
list ; Puccallies attached to the European 
flank batUilion. 


Scale of Distribution to each Rank. 



a, s. 

d. 

Rs. A. P. 

Major 

*. 27 12 

•• 

285 8 3 

Captain 

• . 3 13 

81 .. 

38 1 9 


.• 1 11 

9* .. 

16 7 8 

Serjeant 

.. 0 18 

8k ,, 

9 10 7 

Rank and File 

-02 

:ii ,. 

1 2 11 

Soubldar 

• . 0 13 

H •• 

7 9 3 

Jeraidai 

••0 4 

71 •• 

2 6 1 

Havildar 

• •0 2 

3t •• 

1 2 11 

Naigue, Sepoy, dec.*** 

..0 1 

ot •• 

0 12 7 

PucesUy 

..0 0 

9 .. 

0 6 3 


Abstracts and acquittance rolls for shares 
to be submitted to the secretary to the Ge- 
neral Prize Committee at the presidency, 
in the same manner as directed for shares 
in the Deccan Prize Fund by G. O. by 
Government, dated the 2Sd May 1828. 

The period of closing the proceedings 
of the several committees is limited to the 
1st May 1837. 

CONDUCT OF SURGEON STOKES. 

Fort St, George, May 31, 1836.— The 
following extract from a letter from the 
Hon. the Court of Directors, in the mili- 
tary department, under date the 2d Feb. 
1836, is published for the information of 
the army. 

Para. 1. approve of the anxiety 

evinced by your government to give effect 
to our orders for protecting the natives of 
India from violence ; and Uie practice, too 
common, we fear, among the officers of 
our army, of inflicting personal chastise- 
ment upon their native servants, is one 
which we cannot too strongly reprehend. 

9. We consider the conduct of Surgeon 
Stokes to have been extremely reprehensi- 
• r 
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ble in this respect ; more particularly as he 
was aware that the deceased, Beilary, had, 
for several days previously, been absent 
from his duty on account of illness. At 
the same time, it docs not appear that Mr. 
Stokes was guilty of any cruelty or vio- 
lence which could of itself have led to any 
serious consequences ; and it has been in- 
disputably established, that the death of 
Bellary was, in fact, occasioned by disease. 

3. ** Under these circumstances, and 
adverting to the deep contrition manifested 
by Mr. Stokes, as well as to the testimo- 
nials adduced to his general character; 
considering also the severe punishment he 
has already undergone, first, in being tried 
for murder, and afterwards in the loss of 
his allowances, and in the anxiety conse- 
quent on his suspension, we have resolved 
that be be permitted to return to his duty." 

MEDICAL CERTIFICATES FOR PENSIONS. 

Fort St, George, June 3, 1836.— The 
Governor in Council is pleased to direct, 
that the medical certificate required by 
clause tenth of the revised Rules for Pen- 
sions to Superannuated Servants (published 
at page 73 of the Gazette for the year 
1836), shall hereafter contain a clause 
certifying that the state of health by which 
the applicant is rendered unfit for further 
service, has not been occasioned by intem- 
perance or other irregular habits. 

CONDUCT OK LIEUT. COL. SMYTHE. 

Fort St, George, June 17, 1836.— The 
following extract from a letter from the 
Hon. the Court of Directors, in the mili- 
tary department, dated the 10th Feb. 1 836, 
is published for the information of the 
army : 

Para. 1. We have perused, with much 
satisfaction, the following paragraphs of 
the minute of his Fxc. the Commander.in- 
Chief, dated 9th July 1835, and the reso- 
lutions of your government of the same 
date. 

Extract Minute by the Commander-in-chief.— 

Ssume misapprehension appearlne to exist as to 
the intent of the remarks passed by me upon 
Lieut. CoL Smythe's court-martial, I avaii myself 
of this opportunity to state, in my place at the 
Board, that the object thereof was not in any way 
to qualify the honourable acquittal awarded, but 
sim{>ly to notify my disapprobation of the irregu- 
larities which had notoriously occurred in the pro- 
ceedings of the court.'* 

Extract Minute ly the Government . — •• The 
character of Lieut. Col. Smythe, thus standing 
entirely freed from every dishonourable knputa- 
tion, the Right Hon. the Governor in Council con- 
siders it unnecessary to make any observation on 
the case, as it respects that officer, in addition to 
those of his Exc. the Commander-in-chief now de- 
livered at the Board." 

2. ** We have furnished copies of the 
paragraph containing the above declara- 
tion, and of your minute upon it, to 
Lieut. Col. Smythe; and we have inform- 
ed him that, in our opinion, he is entirely 
absolved from all and every pait of the 
charge brought against him ; and that we 
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entirelj approve of the finding of the 
court-martial, by which he was most fully 
and most lionourably acquitted. 

3. Upon a consideration of the other 
points brought forward in Lieut. Col. 
Smythe*s Memorial, we are of opinion, 
that the Court of Enquiry, and the Court- 
martial, held on Lieut. Col. Smythe, 
ought to huve been assembled at the sta. 
tion where the 5tb L. C. was quartered ; 
but that no documents requisite for his de- 
fence were intentionally withheld, and that 
the measures taken with respect to Subidar 
Ahmed Khan and a havildar (a witness in 
his favour) were not taken with any view 
of prejudicing his cause.** 

LIEUTS. HUMFFKEYS AND PAESCOTf. 

Fort SL George i June 17, 1836. — The 
following extract l^rom a letter from the 
Hon. the Court of Directors, in the mili- 
tary department, under dale the 16tli 
March 1836, is published for the infortna- 
tion of the army : 

Para. 1. “ Having attentively consider- 
ed the proceedings of the court-tnartial held 
for the trial of Lieuts. Huinirreys and Pres- 
cott, of the cavalry, on your establishment, 
together with their meitioriuls, as trans- 
mitted with your military letter of the 1 9th 
June last; we are of opinion, that the 
ends of justice will be adequately met by 
the punishment which they have already 
sulTered from anxiety of mind and loss of 
pay and allowances ; and feeling satisfied 
that their restoration to the service will not 
be injurious to the character or discipline 
of the army, we have resolved that Mr. 
Humflreys and Mr. Prescott be restored 
to their rank and standing in the 8th regt. 
of cavalry'. 

2. ** You will re-post all the cavalry 
cadets whose posting to corps was affected 
by the result of the court-martial on 
Messrs. Humifreysand Prescott.*’ 

LORD CLIVE’S FUND. 

Fort St. George^ June 28, 1836.— Tiie 
following extract from a letter from the 
Hon. the Court of Directors, in the mili- 
tary department, under date the 9th May 
1836, is published for the information of 
the army : 

Para. 17. “ Officers retiring from the 
wrvice on the payor half- pay of their rank, 
are not admissible to tlie benefits of Lord 
Clive’s Fund.** 

RELIEF OF TROOPS. 

Fort 8t. George, July 5, 1836.— The 
Goyernpr in Council is pleased to order 
i^e ij^lowing movements : 

4l8t regt., now stationed at Ar- 
from thence to Bellary, to 
stationed, 

regt., to march from Bel- 
^ydrabad, to be there, stationed. 


H.M. 45th regt., to march from Hydra, 
bad to Arnee, preparatory to its embarka- 
tion for Europe. 

H.M. 55th regt., to march to Hydra- 
bad in the month of September, to be re- 
placed by the 4l8t, at the same period the 
45th to march for Arnee, when relieved by 
the 55th. 

MEDICAL SCHOOL FOR NATIVES. 

Fort St, George, July 12, 18.36. — In 
reference to G.O.G. under date the 13ih 
Feb. 1835, establishing rules for the in- 
struction, at the Presidency General Hos- 
pital, of medical apprentices and native 
medical pupils in medicine and surgery, 
the Governor in Council is pleased to sanc- 
tion the following allowances. 

To Surgeon Mortimer, m.d., as super- 
intendent of the medical school attach^ to 
the Presidency General Hospital, a salary 
of its. 40() per mensem ; and to Assist. 
Surg. Harding, as assistant to the super- 
intendent, a salary of Rs. 300 per mensem. 

BRITISH DETACHMENT IN PERSIA. 

Fart^t. George, July 12, 1836.— The 
Governdir in Council is pleased to publish 
in General Orders the following extract 
from a letter from tlie Secretary to the Go- 
vernment of India, in the political depart- 
ment, under date the 20th June 1 836 : 

** The Right Hon. the Governor- gene- 
ral of India in Council lias been pleased 
to appoint Capt. Benjamin B. Shee, of 
the 47th regr. Madras N.I., to the com. 
mand of the British detachment in Persia.” 

** To provide for the vacancies occasion- 
ed by the departure from Persia of Colonel 
Passmore, and the appointment of Capt. 
Justin Shiel as Secretary of Legation, 
l^ieut. George P. Cameron, of the 40th 
Madras N.I., and Lieut. George Wood- 
fall, of the 45th Madras N.I., who are 
proceeding to Persia, with the permission 
of the lion, the Court of Directors, are 
appointed to do duty with the British de- 
tachment in Persia.** 

REGIMENTAL MOONSHEES. 

Fort St, George, July 19, 1836. — The 
Governor in Council is pleased to direct, 
that the office of regimental moonshee be 
discontinued in the army of this presi- 
dency from the 31st of August next, or 
ill the eastern settlements, from the re- 
ceipt of this order, if after that date. The 
allowance of Rs. 30 per mensem will re- 
vert to the interpreter of each corps, for 
the purpose of providing a moonshee, on 
a salary of that amount, agreeably to the 
practice which obtained prior to the pro- 
mulgation of G. O. G. of tlie 10th Aug. 
1830. 

The moonshee wilt be borne on the esta- 
blishment of the interpreter and quarter- 
master. . 
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Moonshees, when indulged with leave 
of absence for any period exceeding a 
month, must provide approved substitutes 
to perform the duties of their situations in 
their stead, or in failure thereof will for- 
feit all allowances during their absence. 

COURTS-MARTIAL. 

XNSION E. SELLON. 

At Bangalore, Ensign Edward Scllon, 
of the 4th regt. N.l., was placed in arrest 
by order of Lieut. Col. John Green, com- 
manding the same regiment. 

C/iorge,— For scandalous and infamous 
behaviour, such as is unbecoming the cha- 
racter of an officer and a gentleman, in the 
following instances: 

First Instance. — In having, at Banga- 
lore, on the tilst April 183G, without pro. 
vocation, made use of grossly abusive 
and highly insulting language towards 
Lieut. Herbert William Wood and Lieut. 
Henry Col beck, both of the same regt. 

Second Instance. — In having, at the 
same time and place, presented a loaded 
pistol at Lieut. Wood, with intent to shoot 
him. ^ 

Upon which charge the court*came to 
the following decision : 

Finding .^on the First Instance of the 
Charge. — That the prisoner is guilty. 

On the Second Instance of the Charge. 
—That the prisoner is guilty. 

Sevtmee. — The court having found the 
prisoner guilty, as above stated, doth sen. 
tciice him, the said Kns. Edward Scllon, 
of the 4th regt. N.I., to he discharged 
the service. 

(Signed) Richard Bk unton, Lieut. Col. 

iJStli Lt. Drags., President. 

As the evidence on the trial affords a 
strong presumption that Ens. Sellon was 
insane at the time when he committed the 
offence with which be is charged, 1 consi- 
der him to have been entitled to an ac- 
rpjittal on these grounds, and remit the 
sentence accordingly. 

(Signed) R. W. O’Callaghan, 
Lieut. Gen. and Com. -in. Chief. 

Madras, May 26, 1886. 

CAPT. H. n. FiTZ GIBBON. 

At Fort St. George, on the 6th June, 
Capt. Richard Beresford Filz Gibbon, of 
the 6th regt. L.C., and paymaster in the 
southern division, was placed in arrest by 
order of the Commander-in-chief. 

Charge . — For scandalous infamous be- 
haviour, such as is unbecoming the charac- 
ter of an officer and a gentleman, in tlie 
following instances : 

First Instance. — In having, at Trichino- 
poly, on the night of the 10th Oct, 1835, 
used indecent and unwarrantable liberties 
with the person of Private William Par- 
rott, of II. M. .54tb regt. of Foot. 

I^cond Instance.— In having, at the 
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same place, on the night of the llth of the 
same month, used similar liberties with 
the person of Private James Marshall, of 
the same regiment. 

Third Instance. — In having, at the same 
place, on the night of the ISth of the same 
month, used similar liberties with the per- 
son of Private William Dufiy, of the same 
regiment. 

Fourth Instance.— In having, at the 
same place, on the night last specified, 
used similar liberties with the person of 
Private John Criswell, of the same regt. 

Fifth Instance. — In having, at the same 
place, on the night of the 28th of the same 
montii, used similar liberties with the per- 
son of Private William Jones, of the same 
regiment. 

Sixth Instance.— In having, at the same 
place, on the same night, when accused of 
the offence last specified, and lodged u 
prisoner in the guard to which the above- 
mentioned Private Jones belonged, effect- 
ed his release by ollering a bribe of 1(X) 
rupees, and leaving his ring in pledge for 
the same. 

Seventh Instance. — In having, at the 
same place, on the night of the 20th Jan. 
1836, used similar liberties with the person 
of Assist. Siirg. 11. II. Uenniek, of the 
Madras medical cstahiishmeiit, doing duty 
with H.M. 54th regt. of Foot. 

Eighth Instance. — In having, at the 
same place, on the night of the 1st Feb. 
following, used similar liberties with the 
person of Gunner Lloyd Henry Leach, of 
the 2d (>attaIion of artillery. 

Ninth Instance. — In having, at the 
same place, on the 6th April following, 
given a bribe of 200 rupees to Corporal 
Wm. Thiptinope, of H.M. .54th regt. of 
Foot, for the purpose of suborning liini, 
and the men of the guard referred to in 
the Sixth Instance of Charge, to give 
false evidence before a general court-mar. 
tial upon the trial of Gunner Leach. 

Upon which charge the court came to 
the following decision : 

Finding on all the instances of the 
charge, — That the prisoner is not guilty. 

Approved and confirmed, 

(Signed) R. W. O'Cai.laghan, 
Lieut. Gen. and Com. -in-chief. 

Madras, June 23d, 1836. 

June 27.-— The general court-martial, 
of which Major Wallace, of the 46th regt. 
N. I. was president, recently assembled at 
Trichinopoly, for the trial of Gunner 
Leach, having placed Capt. Fitz Gibbon, 
of the 5tli L.C., the prosecutor, under 
close arrest, on the assumption that he had 
suborned the evidence of witnesses then in 
the course of examination, the Comman- 
der-in-chief considers himself called upon 
thus publicly to censure the proceeding in 
question, as heiiig manifestly in excess of 
the power vested in courts-martial by Arti- 
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de xix.f Section xiv., of the Articles 
of War. At the same time, his Exc. feels 
it but justice to the court, to state his con. 
viction that, however mistaken as to the 
means, they were actuated solely by a de- 
sire conscientiously to perform their duty, 
and to elicit the truth. 

The prompt measures resorted to by the 
officer commanding Trichiiiopoly to re- 
lieve Capt. Fitz Gibbon from the position 
ill whicii the court had placed him, did 
uway with any inconvenience to which that 
officer mi^ht have been subjected; it be. 
came unnecessary for his Excellency to 
notice the circumstance at an earlier pe- 
riod, and ho is now induced to do so, 
merely that officers employed on court- 
martial duty may be aware of the extent 
to which they are authorized, by thc3Iuttny 
Act and Articles of War, to proceed in the 
punisliinciit of persons apponriiig before 
them in any character but that of prisoner, 
for a breach of decorum committed to- 
wards the court. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, ike. 

JtiHf Ifi. T. Kaye. Esq., to lie second assis- 
tant to acrountant-goneral, and t<i continue to act 
as head assistant to that ollicer during absence of 
Mr. Paynes. 

(i. T. Pcaiiclminp, Esq., to lio register to Pro- 
vincial Court of Appeal and Circuit in northern 
division. 

J. l-I. Dell, E.^q., to act as head assistant to 
collector and magistrate of Guntuor, during ab- 
sence of Mr. Mathisun. 

24. tJ. P. Duniorgiie, Esq., to act as .second .is- 
sibtanl to accountant-general, until further orders. 

JhIh !). J. Hohde. Esq., to ofliciate us assistant 
judge and ioint criminal jiuige of Chicacolc, 
during einployinent of Mr. .Arhuthnot on other 
duty. 

l.'i. S. Scott, Esq., t<i be sub-collector and joint 
magistrate of Tanjore, v. Sir II. Montgomery, 
Bart., iH?rinitteil to return to Europe on sick cert. 

H. Forbes, Esep, to be bead assistant to princi- 
pal collector and magistrate of Tanjore. 

IO. W. Dowdeswcdl, Esep, to act as assistant 
judge and joint criminal jutlge of Guntoor. 

IP. 1. tqierry, F'.8q., to act as secretary togo- 
veriiireiit, during absence of Mr. Clerk on duty. 

J. Bird, Esq., to ofKciatc as joint criminal 
judge of Madura, during alisence of Mr. Prender- 
gast. 

R. B. Sewell, Esq., to act as deputy secretary to 
government in departments under chief secretary’s 
immediate charge, during employment of Mr, 
Cherry on other duty. 

C. W. Ilcadc, E.sq., recently arrived, is per- 
mitteil to proceed to Canara, nir the purpose of 
prosecuting his studies under the principal collec- 
tor of that district. 

Attained Rank .— Senior Merchants: W. A. 
Morehead, on 27th April, 1836; W. C. Ogilvic 
and R. B. Sheridan, on 2(ith May 183fi ; H. T. 
Porter, on 29th June 1836.— As Junior Merchant: 
T. A. Anstruther, on 2l8t May 18.*«5.— As Factors : 
T. 1. P. Harris, on 22d April 1836; Fred. Mole, 
on 15th June 1836. 

Furlougha, d-e.— July 5. P. H. Strombom, Esq., 
until 30tn June ]837» to sea, for healtli.— ^Ir H. 
C. Montgomery, Bart., to Europe, for health, 
with absentee allowance — 8. F. B. Elton. Esq., 
until ist March 1837* to Neilgherry Mills, Ibr 
health. — l.l. O. Dumerguc, Esq., to presidency, - 
^ four months, for health.—C. H, woodgate, 
•Esq., to Calcutta, for six months, on private 
•affinn. — A. S. Mathison, Esq., to sea, for eigli- 
-teen months, for health.^19. J. F. Thamas, Esq., 
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to remain at Bangalore, in extension, for three 
months, on private affairs. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Head-Quartcre, April 6 to June 14, 18.36. — The 
following removals and postings of Lieut. Cols, 
orderetl : — John Hell, from 47th to 7th N.l. ; T. 
King, from 7th to 47th do. ; James Noble (late 

t rom.) to 29tli do. ; E. L. Smythe, from 7lh to 2d 
>.C. ; U. James (late prom.) to 7th do. 

The following removals, dec. in medical depart- 
ment ordered: — b'urg. James liichinoiul, from 31st 
to 30th N.l., and Surg. .Joseph Thompson (late 

prom.) posted to .‘list do Assist. Siirgs. J. M'Ken* 

na, from 12th, to do duty with 44th N.l. ; R. II. 
Miinley, from 18th do., to pLarc himself under 
orders of oHiccr coininanding northern division of 
army ; K. 15. Bedwell. from 4th bat. artillery, to 
place himself under ofliccr commanding northern 
division, for employment in Gooinsoor; R. H. 
Heiinick, from 11. M. .'>4th F., to do duty under de- 
pot surgeon at Chiddalore; S. Cox, from II.M. 
54th F., and posted to E troop horse artillery, v. 
Smith; IJ. J. Evcrelt, from 1st liat. artillery to 
12th N.l.; J. Middlcmas, from H.M. 63d, to do 
tliity with H.M. .'>4tli F. ; J. W. G. Macdoncll and 
C?. Jerdon, from Presidency General Hospital, 
to do duty, former with II.M. 39th, and fatter 
tvith I i. M. 63d F. ; John Arthur, m.p., to do duty 
under surgeon of 2d bat. artillery ; Alex. I.orinicr, 
M.n., to do duty under surgeon of General Hospi- 
tal at ]>resiileiu‘y. 

Major E. '1'. lliligame ami Capt. F. Danicll, re- 
cently transferred to invalid estab., posted, for- 
mer to C.arnatic European Vet. Bat., and latter to 
1st Nut. Bat. 

Mr. Bobert Fletcher, pension estal).. and Mr. 
Kdw.arU Sellun (late ensign), ditto, permitted to 
reside and draw their sti])ends at Cuddalore. 

C.apt. N. Geoghegan, 2.*th N.I., to act as pay- 
master in centre division, during aliscncc of Capt. 
A. Douglas, on sick leave to Neilgherries. 

The following removals in Artillery ordered : — 
Cunts. A. E. Byain, from 2d to 3d bat., and J. T 
Ualdtvin, from 3d to 2d do.; Ist-Licuts. R. C> 
Mtaire, from Isl to 2d bat., and A. C. Pears, from 
2(1 to 1st do. ; 2d-Licut. II. M. Uerdmore, from Ist 
to 2d l>at. 

The following officers directed to join their res- 
pective regts. ; — Cornets G. J. Russell and H. 
Hall, 1st I..C. ; Elis. J. F. Erskine, 2d N.l. ; Ens. 
J. May, lull do. 

Fort St. Ovorge, Jane 21, 183(;. — Artillerp. 2d- 
Lteui. J. K. R. Tiinins to be Ist-licut., v. Harri- 
son resigned ; date of com. 2d Feb. 183(i. — 2d- 
Lieiits. F. B. Ashley to lie Ist-liciit., v. Carruthers 
dec.; date of com. 4th June ItiJki. — Supernum. 2d- 
Lieut. y.W.B. Stevens and J.W. Goad to be brought 
oil effective strength ; former from 2d Feb, IWkJ. 
and Utter from 4tii June ltt:)6. to complete estab. 

Ht/t N.l. Lieut. Henry Griffith to lie capt., and 
Ens. George Sturrock to be lieut., v. Robertson 
dCT. ; date of cum. 7th June IKIG. 

'Mth L.I. Lieut. L. M. Macleod to be capt., and 
Ens. C. G. Pleas to be lieut., v. Binyth resigned ; 
date of coins. 19th June 18:16. 

Lieut. C. M. Wc>st, 32d N.I., transferred to 
pension establishment. 

Lieut. R. D. Werge, H.M. ;t9th regt., to act as 
aide-de-camp to Maj. Gen. Sir John F. Fitzgerald, 
K.t^B., commanding southern division. 

Assist. Surg. O. Palmer directed to proceed to 
Masulipatain and hold medical charge or civil esta- 
blishments at that station, until further orders. 

1st- Lieut. 11. A. Lake to act as suiierintendent of 
roads at presidency In public and assessmmt de- 
partments, during absence of Lieut. Henderson on 
sick certificate. 

June 24.— Wd N.l. Ens. W. C. Western to be 
lieut., v. West pensioned; date of com. 21st June 
Capt. J. Wyncli, artillery, to act as deputy to 
principal commissary of ordnance and superinten- 
dent of gun-carriage manufactory, durhig absence 
of Capt. Taylor. 

Capt. H. T. Van lleythuscn, Ist N.V. B., per- 
mittra to return to Europe, and to retire from serj. 
vice of lion. ComiJaiiy from date of his cml)aikA<. 
tion* « 
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Jmu 2&-LJ«it. W. H. Budd, 31ft L.I., and 
acting sub-BSfist. com. gen., to Iw a sub>af8btant 
comminary general) to complete estab.. v. Dove^ 
ton promoted. 


Juhf l.~-Cadet of Cavalry O. A. Farmer ad- 
mitted on estab.) and nrom. to comet.— Cadets of 
Infantry A. A. Ceils* v. C. Taylor* Samuel Shaw, 
E. W. Metcalfe, J. M. H. Philipps, and J. P. M. 
Biggs admitted on estab., and prom, to ensigns. 


Head-QuarterM, June 16, 1836.— Lieut. E. Gaits- 
kell, 2d Native Vet. BaU, removed to do duty 
with detachment of that co^ at Nellore. 

June 80.— The following removals and postings 
ordered in medical department :— Surge. J. Dalma- 
hoy, from 13th to 9th N.I. ; S. Higginson, from 
8th to 13th do. s T. M. Lane, from 8d N.I. to 3d 
L.C. $ R. Oliphant (late prom.) to 2d N.I.— Assist. 
Surgs. A. Shewan, from 2d to 9th N,I. ; G. Mor- 
ragh, M.D., to A troop horse artillery — Veterinary 
Surg. T. Aston to F. troop horse artillery. 

June 22. — Col. Anthony Monin, 17th N.I., per- 
mitted to reside within limits of southern division 
of army, and draw his pay at Trichinopoly. 

Superaum. 2d- Lieut. J. W. Goad removed from 
1st to 3d bat. artillery. 

June 25 . — The following removals and postings 
ordered In artillery:— Capt. John Chisholiiic, from 
1st to 2d bat. ; Capt. John Back (late prom.) to 3d 
bat. ; Ist-Lleut. J. K. B. Timins (do.) to 1st bat. ; 
Ist-Licut. F. B. Ashley (do.) to 4th bat. 

July 1.— 2d-Lieut. Orr, engineers, to take charge 
of detachment of sappers and miners at Marma- 
loi^ bridge, on departure of 2d-Lieut. Chapman 
to Europe on sick ceriiflcate. 

July 2.— The following young officers to do 
duty : — Comet O. A. Farmer, with 2d L.C.— En- 
signs A. A. Gells, with 2!lth N.I. : V. C. Taylor, 
43th do. ; E. W. Metcalfe and J. M. H. Philipps, 
6th do. ; J. P. M. Biggs, 18th do. 


Fort ^t. Gearye, July 5. — 3d Bat. Artillery. 2d- 
Lieut. J. G. Balmain to be adj., v. Carruthers 
dec.; and 2d-Lieut. J. W. Goad to be qu. mast, 
and interp., v. Balmain. 

Conductor W. Wheeler to be adj. of 2d Nat. 
Vet. Bat.. V. Payne dec. 

Capt. R. B. Fitzgibbon, 5th L.C., to resume 
his duties as paymaster at Trichinopoly. 

Capt. J. N. Beaver, Gth N.I., at his own re- 
quest, transferred to invalid establishment. 

2d-Lieut. J. Inverarity to act as Ist-assistant to 
civil engineer in 3d division, during absence of 
Lieut. Best, employed on other duty. 

2d-Lieut. S. E. O. Ludlow to act as 2d-as8i8tant 
to civil engineer In 3d division, during absence of 
Lieut. Lake employed on other duty. 

July 8.— 6fA N.I. Lieut. (Brev. Capt ) Lachlan 
McLean to be capt, and Ens. S. Gompertz to be 
Lieut., V. Beaver invalided ; date of coins. 5th 
July ia36. 

July 12.— In consequence of restoration to ser- 
vice of Capt. E. A. Humffreys and Lieut R. Pres- 
cott, of 8th L.C., the promotion of Capt J. K. 
Mai^onald and Lleuts. G. C. Cumine and F. H. 
Scott, in G.Os. of l7th Feb. and 21st July 1835, 
cancelled, and those officers to revert to rank they 
would have held in 8th L.C. had Messrs. Humf- 
fieys and Prescott never been discharged. 

42d N.I. Capt Evan Maraherson to be mqjor, 
Lieut (Brev. Capt.) T. H. Zouch to be capt., end 
Ens. H. O. Marshall to be lleut, v. NaBi dec. ; 
date of- coins. 25th June 1836. 


Cadet of Infantry W. H. Baynes admitted on 
estob., and prom, to ensign. 

Lieut. (Brev. Capt) C. Dennett. 24th N.I., uct- 
mltted to resign appointment of qu. most ana in- 
terp. to that corps. 

July 15. — Cadet of Cavalry R. J. Pollock ad- 
mitted on estab., and prom, to comet— Cadet of 
Infantry H. P. Keighly mlmitted on ditto* and 
pram, to ensign. 


Mr. A. W. Ceilings admitted on establishment 
e« an assist suigemi. 

JwOy 19— 7<A L.C Qu. Mast Seij. Alex. David- 
son to be riding-master. 

CJidct of Cavalry H. F. Phillips admitted on ea- 
tatx, and prom, to cornet— Cadets of Infantry 
Michael Gelwey end E. W. .Bovdiet admitted on 
ditto* and prom, to cnilgtii* ^ 


Mr. T. W. Stewart admitted on estab. as ai 


Head-Quartere, July 7.— Capt J. N. Beaver, re- 
cently trensf. tolnv. estab., posted to Carnatic Eu- 
rop. Vet Bat. 

Ens. James Richardson removeil, at his own re- 
quest, ftom 28th to 43d N.I., and to rank next be- 
low Ens. W. J. WTilson. 

July 11.— Capt P. D. Glover, 12th N.I., to take 
charge of details at Royacottah. 

July 12.— In consroueiice of restoration to ser- 
vice of Capt. Humffreys and Lieut. Prescott, of 
8th L.C., the removals of the undermentioned Cor- 
nets. at their own request, from regiments to 
which they were originally posted, cancelled, tdc. — 
Thomas Newberry, fhim ro to 8th L.C.t G. J. 
Russel], from 8th to 1st do; J. G. S. Cadell, from 
6th to 8th do. ; J. E. Monckton, from 8th to 1st 
do. ; Henry Hall, from 3d to 1st do. : W. N. 
Mills, from 4th to 8th do.— And the following re- 
postings of Comets who have been posted to regi- 
ments subsequently to 14th Feb. 1825, ordered : — 
G. J. Russell to 5th L.C., and to rank next below 
G. L. H. Gall; J. G. S. Cadell, 3(1 do., and to 
rank next below J. H. Corsar; W. C. R. Macdo- 
nald, 8th do., and to rank next below F. H. 
Scott: E. C. Curtis, 1st do., and to rank as senior 
comet; A. R. Thornhill, 5th do., and to rank 
next below G. J. Russell; J. £. Monckton, 2d do., 
and to rank next below T. Newberry; the Hon.P. 
T. Pellew, Gth do., to rank next below W. Vine; 
Henry Hall. 3d do., and to rank next belpw J. G. 
S. Cadell ; W. N. Mills, 4th do., and to rank 
next below J. W. Skelton.— The oificers removed 
as above, to join the regiments to which they now 
stand posted. 

July 13.- Ens.W. H. Baynes to do duty with Gth 
N.I. till further orders. 

July 14. — The following removals of Lieut.Cols. 
ordered: — J. Brigg.s, froin42d to 44th N.I.; S. S.* 
Gummer, from Oth to 22cl do.; T. Macleane, 
from 14th to Oth do.; S. I. Hodgson, from 49th to 
14th do.; W. (Baron) Dc Kutzleben, from 44th to 
49th do. ; W'. H. Rowley, from 1 1th to 42d (lo. ; 
C. Lethbridge from 22d to 11th do. 

Major A. Calder, of European regL, to do duty 
with nth N.I. 

Ens. Burton, 42d, to act as qu. mast, and interp. 
to 11th N.I., until further orders, v. Lieut. Cot- 
ton removed. 

July IG. — Ens. Mockler to do duty with 5l8t 
rc^. until further orders. 

Comet W. N. Mills removed, at his own request, 
from 4th to 1st L.C., and to rank next below Cor- 
net E. C. Curtis. 

The following young officers to do duty Cor- 
net R. J. Pollock, with 8th L.C. ; Ens. H. P. 
Keighley, with Gth N.I. 

July 18. — Assist. Surg. R. H. Everard, H.M. 
54th Foot, to afford mraical aid to detachment of 
that corps, and to detail of 2d bat. artillery pro- 
ceeding to Trichinopoly under command of Lieut. 
Dodd. 

Assist. Surg. W. Mackenzie, a.m., to have me- 
dical charge of artillery at Bellary, without preju- 
dice to hb doing duty with H.M. 55th Foot. 


Lieut. W. B. Stevens, artiHery, having been 
examined in the Hindoostanee language by a com- 
mittee at Cannanore, has been reported qualified 
M an a^utant. 

Lieut. Merritt, 4l8tr^(t., having been examined 
in the Hindoostanee language by a committee at 
Masulipatam, has been reported to have passed « 
adjutant. 

Lieut. A. T. Bridge, acting quarter-master 22d 
regt., having been examined in the Hindoostanee 
language by a committee at Kamptee,1ias been re- 
ported fully competent to the duties of interpreter 
with a native r^ment. 

Ens. Gabb, .52d regt., having been examined in 
the Hindoostanee language by a committee at Ban- 
galore, has been reported; qualified to perform the 
duties of an Interpietcsr. 


In consoquenoB of the death of Lieut. Gen. 
Alex. Dyce, of the Infantry, the folkwvliH eddl- 
tiflo to the lift of officers atltlad toeffirouenllBii 
b «ithoriaed;-CoL GiUMri Waugh end GoITt 
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H. Smith* each a half share from the Off- Reckon- 
ing Fund* from 25th Dec. 1835. 

Relumed to duty, from Surope . — April 12. 2cl- 
Lleut. A. C. Pears* artillery.— May 13. Lieut. D. 

Pearson* .34th N.l 31. Capt. H. Prior* 23d do.— 

June 3. Cant. T. B. Lucas* 8th N.L ; Lieut. D. 
Archer* 2hth do.; Lieut. P. Shaw* 34th do.— 7. 
Ist-Lieut. M. Watts* artillery. — Capt. John Clough, 
11th N.l. — July 12. Mai. K Montgomerie* artil- 
lery .—15. MaJ. C. D. Dun* 44th N.l. 

FURLOUGHS* &C. 

To Europe , — June 28. Lieut. S. W. Croft* artil- 
lery* for health. — Major James Nash* 42d N.L, 
for health (to embark flrom western coast) — July 
12. 2d-Lieut. R. H. Chapman* Sappers and Mi- 
ners* for health.— 1.5. Maj. J. Crisp* Ist Nat. 
Vet. Bat. 

To visit Presuiency (preparatory to applying for 
furlough to Europe).— July 1. Brigadier D. C. 
Kenny* commanding Trichinopoly. — June 27. 
Lieut. Col. John Ogilvie, 43d N.l. — July 15. 
Lieut. G. W. Shar|), 3d L.l. 

To ditto (preparatory to applying for furlough to 
N. S. Wales and V. D. LandV— July 18. Lieut. J. 
C. Whitty* 7th N.l. 

To Sea.— May 24. Lieut. T. Back, 2d N.I., for 
eight months, tor health (to proceed from Manga- 
lore). 

To Neilgherry Hills, — July 18. Lieut. (Brev> 
Capt.) H. Pace, 30th N.l.* from 21st July to 3i8t 
Dec. 1836, for health. 

To Calcutta , — June 21. Ens. A. J. Greenlaw, 46th 
N.I.* for six months, for health. — July 5. Ens. R. 
Moorcroft* 19th N.I., till 15th Jan. 1837. 

To Cape of Good Ifope.— July 5. Major W. Low, 
81h N.L, for two years* for health. 


vSHIPPING. 

Arrivals, 

Junk 27. Oayjr, Nicholson* from Mauritius.— 
28. H.M.S. Wolfe, Stanley* from Penang.— 29. 
Jane Goudie, Simpson, from Sydney.— 3U. Wind- 
sor, Taylor* from London.— July 2. Haidee, Mes- 
siter, from Isle of France.— 3. Dron^can, M*Kcn- 
zie* from Mauritius. — 4. Arpeyle, McDonald* from 
Mauritius. — 8. Perfect, Snell, from Greenock. — 
12. Orwell, Lancaster, and Viscount Melbourne, 
Thomas, both from London.— 13. Mary and Su- 
san, Parrott, from Boston.— IG. Asia, Pearson, 
from London. — 17. British Monarch, Purvis, from 
Covelong. — 18. Emmie, Marin* from Mauritius 
and Pondicherry. — 19. Swallow, Adam, from Cal- 
cutta. — 19- Strath Eden, Cheape, from London 
and Ca|ie.— 20. Thatnes, Hornblow, from Lon- 
don ; Elizabeth, Shepheni* from Calcutta. 

Departures. 

Junk 11. H.M.S. Rose, Barrow, on a cruize.— 
12. H.M.S. Victor, Crozier, for N. .S. Wales.— 18. 
H.M.S. Raleigh, Quin, for the Straits and China. 
—22. Navarino, Durward, for Mauritius.— 23. 
Juliana, Driver* for Ennore and Calcutta. — 27- 
H.M. brig Algerine, Thomas, for Trlncomallee.— 
July 4. Jane Goudie, Simpson* for Calcutta. — 3. 
Haidee, Messitenr* for Ennore.-^. Argyle, M* Do- 
nald, for Ennore. — 10. Madras, Quinton, for 
London; Perfect, Snell, for Calcutta. — 13. Vie- 
wunt Melbourne, Thomas, for Calcutta ; Hawke, 
Banetto, for Moulmcin. — 14. CamiUa, for Bor- 
deaux.— 15. Windsor, Taylor, for Calcutta.— 18. 
Emmie, Marin, for Ennore. — 19. Onyx, Nichol- 
son, fhr London ; British Monarch, Purvis* for 
Ennore. — 22. Sir Edward Paget, Walker, for 
London. 

BIRTHS* MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

. At Secunderabad, the lady of Capt. F. 
9M r^. or W.L.L, of aeon. 

— At Madlras, the lady of Capt. E. Willis, 28th 
N.l., of a son. 

24. At thepMsidency, the lady of W. O. Carter, 
Eiq.* of aion. 

^ At Bellaiy, the lady of Jamea Smith, Eaq., 
gacriacBi auigBoo, of • aon. 


April 21 
Wefiand. 


May 2. At Bella^, the wife of Mr. John 
Shrieves, assistant roiasionaiY, (»f a daughter. 

4. At Madras, the lady of Capt. Chisholme, 30th 
regt. N.l., of a son. 

— At Trichin(^ly, the lady of Capt. Barlow, 
paymaster, 54th Foot, of a daughter. 

7. At Madras, the lacW of (Tol. Sewell, H.M. 
d^. or. mast, genial, of a son. 

— At Ootacainund, the lady of Capt. M'Kenzie, 
5th regt. N.L* of a daughter. 

8. At Chittoor* the lady of Capt. R. D. O'Dell* 
25th N.I., of a daughter. 

14. At Trichinemoly, the lady of Lieut. James 
Ben well. 46th N.L, of a daughter. 

15. The lady of A. Maclean, Esq.* civil service* 
of a son. 

16. Mrs. H. P. Keene* of a daughter. 

17- At Secunderabad* the lady of Major W. P. 
Cunningham* 24th N.I.* of a son. 

20. At Sainulcottah* the lady of Lieut. and Adj. 
Merritt, of a daughter. 

21. At Madras, the lady of George H. Skelton, 
Esq., civil service* of a daughter. 

— At Madras* the lady of J. P. Cropley* Esq.* 
of a son. 

24. At Waltair* the lady of G. A. Harris* Esq., 
civil service* of a son and heir. 

2.5. At Poonamallcc, the wife of Mr. Robert 
Taylor, Accountant-general’s ofilcc* of a son. 

27. At Madras, the lady of Capt. H. Power* as- 
sistant mil. auditor general* of a son. 

28. At Bcllary, the lady of Lieut. Hnmc Ed- 
wards, H.M. 55th regt., of a son. 

31. At ElUchpore, ihe lady of Lieut. C. Parker* 
6th Nizam's Infantry, of a son. 

— At Pursewalkum, the wife of Mr. J. H. Tay- 
lor, of a daughter. 

June 1. At Madras, the lady of Lieut. Colonel 
Cadell, of a son. 

2. At Kotagherry, the wife of Capt. Walch, 54th 
rogt., of a daughter. 

5. The lady of Capt. Horatio Walpole, H.M. 
39th regt., and aid-de-camp to the Commander-in- 
chief, of a daughter. 

7. At Bangalore* the lady of Capt. J. W. Bay- 
ley, 20th N.I.* of a daughter. 

9. At St. Thome* the lady of the Rev. George 
J. ('ubitt, A.M.* of a daughter. 

— At Madras* the lady of Capt. W. H. Walker, 
commander of the ship Sir Edward Paget, of a 
daughter. 

— At llingolce* the lady of Capt. Edw. Rayns- 
ford, of a son. 

— At Dindigul* the lady of Lieut. Wm. Lea- 
der, .5th N.L, of a daughter. 

11. At Parchary, Mrs. T. Brisson, of a son. 

13. At Masulipatam, the lady of Major Gnr- 
nault, commanding 47th regt. N.l., of a son. 

1.5. At Mangalore, the lady of George Bird* 
Esq., civil service, of a daughter. 

19. At Cochin, the lady of ('apt. John William 
MoncrielT, of a daughter. 

29. At Bangalore, the lady of Major Sandys* Gth 
L.(\, of a daughter. 

J^dy 1. At Kamptee, the lady of CapL Wm. 
Cunningham, 44th N.I., acting assist, qu. mast, 
gen. to the Nag))ore subsidiary force, of a son. 

— At Pursewalkum, the wife of Mr. William 
Cooke, of a son. 

3. At Mysore, the lady of Andrew N. Magrath* 
Esq., of a son. 

4. At Cannanorc, the lady of Lieut. J. C. For- 
tescue, 1st N.L, of a daughter. 

16. At Bangalore, Mrs. J. S. Hall* of a daughter. 

18. Mrs. J. H. Court* of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

April 18. At Moulmein* Lieut. George A. Hat- 
tem* H.M. G2d regt.* third son of the late Lieut. 
Gen. Hatton, H.M. service* to Josciihine Adelaide* 
second daughter of Lieut Col. John. Wilson* com- 
manding 13th regt. M.N.T. 

May 10. At Secunderabad* Ens. E. R. Sdhy* 
37th regt. N.I., to Miss Eliza M'Carthy. 

la At Madras* Mr. J. R. Farley to» Mias Elisa- 
beth Gunn. 

Juru! 21. At Vepeiy* Lieut. Thos. Austen* I2th 
regt. N.I.* to Miss (Catherine Scott, daughter of 
the late Andrew Scott* Esq.* of the civil service. 

22. At Cuddalore, R. T.Norfor* Esu., to Susan 
Dorothy* eldest daughter of Lieut. W. Leggett* 
oommandinff the General Ddj^t. 

— At Mi&iaa* Mr. G. lilif; A. Storey to Mhp 
Ellaritoth Hes^ Barrett. 
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SB. At Madras, Lieut. John Wilson Coats, 6th 
regt. N.I., to Caroline Jane Branson, sister of J. 
W. Branson. Esq., solicitor. 

Jutu 12. At Madras, Mr. Edward Jerris, drafts- 
man in the engineer’s office, to Miss Emella White, 


DEATHS. 

April 10. At Pondicherry, Mrs. H. S. Davlot, 
wife of Capt. C. Daviot. 

Map SI, At New Town, Venery, Leonora, wife 
of Mr. P. Auihou. 

22. At Amee, Brev. Capt. Alexander Glen, H.M. 
or Welsh Regiment, nephew of Joseph Uume, 
Esq., M.P. 

26. At Calicut, Henry, son of the late Lieut. 
Smith, H.M. 41st regt., in his 23 year- 

June 7. At Kamptce, Capt. Charles M. Robert- 
son, of the 11th regt. N.I. 

15. At Ganjam, of fever, Ens. J. Renwick, of 
the 3d regt. N.I., son of Lieut. Ucnwlck, of 
Greenwich Hospital. 

18. At Wallajahbad, Adjutant Thos. Payne, of 
the 2d Native Veteran Battalion. 

19. At New Town, Mr. Henry Mallcomc, of the 
Herald Office, aged 37* 

22. At Bellary, Isabella, wife of James Smith, 
Esq., garrison surgeon. 

25. At Tuesa, on route to the Western Coast, 
Major James Nash, 42dregt. N.I. 

— Maria, wife of Mr. Thos. Jacob. 

26. At Bangalore, Elizabeth, relict of the late 
Mr. W. Atkinson, merchant at the station. 

30. At Trichinopoly, (’apt. Philip Mandilhon, 
of H.M. .')4th regt.. In which regiment he served 
for upwards of 28 years. 

JulpO. At Falaveram, Jessie Paulina, wife of J. 
M*Kenna, Esq., medical establishment. 

iMtelp. At sea. Assist. Surg. Robert Power, me- 
dical department. 


iSombain 

GOVERmiENT ORDERS, &c. 

CONDUCT OF LIEUT. J. JANVKIN. 

Bomhay Castle, jiprU 11, 1S3(?, — It 
having been brought to the notice of 
government, that Lieut. J. Janvrin, of IF. 
M. 20th regt., having casually arrived at 
the village of Warslmna, in tiie sub-col- 
lectorate ofSliolapoor.tlioday after a daring 
gang robbery had been committed there, 
went in pursuit of the gang, and succeeded 
in capturing twenty of tlieir number, the 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council 
has much pleasure in expressing his high 
approbation of the meritorious conduct of 
that officer on that occasion. 


PASSAGE ALLOWANCE TO DISMISSED 
OFFICEUS. 

Bombay Caslle, Jane 13, 1836'. — In 
publishing for general information the 
following extract from a letter addressed 
by the Hon. the Court of Directors to 
the Government of India, under date the 
16th of Dec. 1835, the lligiit Hon. the 
Governor in Council is pleased to an- 
nounce, that the passage money allowance 
for a dismissed officer is fixed for the 
future, at Rs. 868. 

Para, 10.—“ We shall not refuse a free 
passage to Curope to officers who have 
been dismissed the service, provided they 
quit India within, six months from the 
date of their dismissal.'* ^ 


[Deg. 

COURT-MARTIAL. 

COLONEL VANS KENNEDY, 26th N.I. 

Head- Quarters, Poona, July 20, 1836. 
—At a general court-martial assembled 
at Poona, and of which Brigadier Gen. J. 
Salter, of the 5th Regt. N.T.^ is president, 
Lieut. Col. and Brev.Col. Vans Kennedy, 
of the 26th Regt. N.I., was tried on the 
following charges, viz. : — 

First Charge. — For repeated disobedi- 
ence of the lawful comtn.ands of bi.H 
superior officer Brieadicr I. Kinnersley, 
commanding in Candcish ; such com- 
mands having been conveyed to him at 
Malligaum, on or about the 23d and 2.5th 
of May 1836, in tw'o official letters under 
the signature of the District Major of 
Brigade, and dated at iVfalligaui^on those 
two days respectively, whereby he was 
directed to attend all parades of the regi- 
ment then under his command ; and he, 
the said Col. Vans Kennedy, having in 
two letters addressed to the said Major of 
Brigade, and respectively dated on the 
23d and 25th of May 1836, declined com- 
plying vviti) such commands, till a refe- 
rence could be made to the general officer 
commanding the division. 

Second Charge. — “ For having, in the 
before-mentioned letter of the 25th May 
1836, addressed to the District Major of 
Brigade, reflected on the conduct of Bri- 
gadier Kinnersley, in issuing the orders 
befiire-inentioned, in the following words. 
“ On the delicacy, how’ever, of addressing 
such a letter as that of yours of the 23d 
instant to an officer of my rank and stand- 
ing, and who has actually served longer 
in this country than the Brigadier himself, 
it is not for me to remark, nor with re- 
spect to whether, under the circumstances 
stated in iny letter in your address of the 
23d instant, which were well known to 
tlic Brigadier, tlie instructions contained 
in your letter of the same date, were dic- 
tated by a regard for the good of the pub- 
lic service, and uninfluenced by personal 
consideration.” 

Such conduct as above set forlli, being 
unofficerlike, setting a pernicious example, 
being subversive of military discipline, and 
in breach of the articles of war. 

Upon which charges the Court came to 
the following decision : 

Finding and Sentence, — That the pri- 
soner, Lieut. Col. and Brev. Col. Vans 
Kennedy, 26tli N.I., is not guilty of the 
first part of the first charge, but he is guilty 
of the latter part of it ; in having in two 
letters addres.sed to the Major of Brigade, 
and respectively dated on the 23d and 
25th May 1836', declined complying with 
the commands of his superior officer, till 
a reference could be made to the general 
officer commanding the division. 

That he is guilty of tlic second charge . 
Such conduct being unofficerlike, set- 
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ting a pernicious example, being subver. 
sive of military discipline, and in breach 
of the articles of war- 

The Court having found the prisoner 
guilty as above specified, do adjudge him 
to be severely reprimanded, in such man- 
ner, as His Kxc. the Commander-in- Chief 
may be pleased to direct. 

Confirmed. 

(Signed) John Kisame, Lieut.-Gen. 

Remarks by the Commander-in-chief » 
— This case, divested of the extraordinary 
mass of irrelevant matter which the Court 
has entered on its proceedings, rests upon 
simple grounds. 

Col. Kennedy assumed charge of the 
tiGth N.I., on the 15th Dec. 18.S5, and 
from that period until the i2;3d May last, 
being upwards of six niontlis, neither 
once appeared upon the parade ground of 
the regiment, nor took the command of it 
in tlie field.— Col. Kennedy, some months 
after he was in command, did not hesitate 
to state in an otiicial letter to the Com. 
mander-in-Chlef, and government, that 
he had never attended a parade of tlie 
regiment, and when Brigadier Kinnersley, 
commanding at Malligaum, was called 
upon in May last, by his superiors in au> 
thority, to report whether the state of the 
case was amended, he issued a station 
order, directing ollicers commanding regi- 
ments to attend the parades of their corps. 
—No notice was taken of that order by 
Col. Kennedy, nor did he obey iu—Bri. 
gadier Kinnersley then directed the Bri> 
gade Major of the station to repeat the 
order in an otiicial letter to Col. Kennedy, 
who, instead of complying, remonstratecl 
against the order in his letter of the 23d 
May. 

On the 2.5lh May a second letter was 
written by the Brigade Major, reiterating 
the Brigadier’s orders that Col. Kennedy 
should attend the parades of the regiment 
placed in his charge. To his letter, Col. 
Kennedy replied on the same day (after 
two days* consideration of the point), that 
he declined obedience to the order until it 
should first be submitted to the general 
ofiicer commanding the division at Boona, 
and his pleasure should be known ; and 
moreover, that he did not consider it was 
competent to the Brigadier to give such 
an order, upon which act of deliberate 
disobedience. Brigadier Kinnersley very 
properly placed Col. Kennedy in arrest. 

It is on charges arising out of these 
transactions that Col. Vans Kennedy has 
been tried ; and it now falls to the Coin- 
mander-in- Chief to deliver an unreserved 
opinion on the manner in which the Court 
has fulfilled its duty. 

1 . His Kxcelleiicy is constrained to no- 
tice, with extreme disapprobation, the find- 
ing of the Court on the first charge : of 
that finding, the eflect is to declare, that 
an officer under command, who declines 
^siainJoum, N. S. Vol. 2 1 . No. 84. 
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to comply with a positive order emanating 
from hii? lawful superior, until a reference 
which he (the inferior officer) judges to be 
necessary, shall have been made to still 
higher autliority, is thereby not guilty of 
disobedience, within the meaning of the 
Mutiny Act and Articles of War. 

2. If this doctrine be correct, it must 
obviously extend beyond the particular 
case to which it is applied. If the refer- 
ence insisted on by Col. Vans Kennedy 
bad taken place, and if the officer referred 
to bad given a decision which he. Col. 
Vans Kennedy, deemed unjust, it is evi- 
dent that he might, on the same principle, 
have dcmaniled a stay of proceedings till 
on appeal could be referred to authority 
still higher ; a misdccision even from that 
higher quarter w'ould have cr€‘ated a right 
of yet ulterior reference : and the process 
might thus have continued through a suc- 
cession of references, until all the ascend- 
ing gradations of military rank were ex- 
hausted. 

3. But this is not all — The Mutiny Act 
has but one rule of obedience for the pri. 
vate soldier and for the highest officer 
under command. If Col. Vans Kennedy 
possessed that right of reference which he 
claimed: the same privilege must equally 
belong to the youngest recruit in the army. 
He, like Col. Keimody, may decline coin- 
plying with an order which to his judg- 
nient seems manifestly unjust, till a refer- 
ence shall have been made to superior au- 
thority, and may in like manner reiterate 
the application so lung as any superior 
authority remains unconsulted. 

4. Following out this principle there- 
fore, into its irresistible consequences, it is 
a perfectly possible case, that all the most 
important orders of a commanding officer 
might be hung up for reference — that his 
autliority might be set at nought, and his 
power be completely paralyzed, while, at 
the same time, the officers or soldiers, who 
were then holding him at defiance, were 
boasting of their great experience in mili- 
tary law, and picclaiming themselves in- 
capable of the crime of disobedience. 

5. That a principle evidently fraught 
with such pernicious consequences should 
have been upheld I'y a general court mar- 
tial composed of officers of high rank, and 
long experience, is to the Commander-in- 
Chief a source of extreme surprise and of 
inexpressible concern. 

6. The Commander-in- Chief has no he- 

sitation in laying it down, on the contrary, 
as a rule which is sanctioned by the stand- 
ard opinions on such subjects — a rule 
which courts-martial composed of officers 
of the highest reputation have repeatedly 
enforced, and which he is persuaded will 
be confirmed by the authorities of every 
grade, under whose review the present 
proceedings are to pass, that, to decline 
complying with even for a mo- 

(2 L) 
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tnent, is to disobey it* His Excellency 
knows of no middle term between obedi- 
ence and disobedience. A j^oslpomd obe- 
dience— a suspended obedience — condi- 
tional obedience, arc anomalies as utterly 
alien to the letter and spirit of the military 
Jaw, as they are foreign to the feeling of 
the welLtraincd and high-minded soldier. 

7. The Coinmandei'-in- Chief is willing 
to believe that the majority of the Court 
may have been misled by what they con- 
ceived to be the high authority of Col. 
Kennedy on points of military jurispru- 
dence. Could it for a moment be sup. 
posed that Col. Kennedy really maintains 
the doctrines, which in his defence he pro- 
pounds with such unbounded confldeiice, 
no better justiHcatioo than a reference to 
that defence, could be required, of his re- 
moval from his late office. .Doctrines so 
utterly subversive of that discipline which 
is the key-stone of all military service^ 
could never be tolerated from one w'lio was 
the official assessor of military tribunals, 
and the authorized expounder of military 
law. But the Court should have recol- 
lected that the legal opinion of Col. Ke^. 
nedy, whatever might he their general 
value, were worthless in his own cose. It 
would have become them rather to be 
guided by the suggestions of the Ju(%e 
Advocate General, who officiated in par- 
son at the trial, and who his Excellcnipy 
cannot but suppose acted as was his duly, 
by expounding to them the fallacy of the 
doctrines in question. 

&, His Excellency wishes that his cen- 
^ sure of the Court’s proceedings could stop 
‘ here; but he could not protect himself 
from the consciousness of betraying his 
trust, if he did not spccilically notice tlie 
grossly irrelevant matter wiiich Col. Ken- 
nedy was permitted to introduce into his 
defence. If the Court really conceived 
that the pile of official documents which 
Col. Kennedy thought proper to cite, had 
even the faintest bearing on the question 
which they had to try, it was their duty to 
have required that those documents should 
be regularly proved and put in evidence. 
The truth however is, that they could not 
possibly entertain any such conception. 
The pretence fur this flagrant deviation 
from the rules of all regular procedure, 
was too ffiinsy to impose on the most cre- 
dulous understanding, and the lime of the 
Court was wasted, and its records loaded 
with extraneous matter, for no reason that 
appears, except that tlie defendant tfiought 
it a conveni<^nt opportunity to enter on the 
whole history of his imagined grievances. 

. 9. The Commander-in- Chief cannot 
doubt that there were many members of < 
.d^^Xourt who objected to the errors 
he bos noticed^: The proceedings, 

' boweveTf /end especially the decision of the 
uq^ority^vlieve 'Imposed on him. the painful 
-cuif of. oflkitog.*th0ia comments, He 


trusts that his remarks will not be witliout 
their effect. He eniertains the fullest con- 
viction that the good sense and soldierly 
feeling of the Bombay army will repu- 
diate the dangerous doctrines on which he 
has animadverted, and that it will ever be 
recollected, that one of the highest as well 
us tlie most useful virtues which distin. 
guislies the true soldier, is that of a prompt 
and unhesitating obedience to lawful au- 
thority. 

10. Under all the circumstances of the 
case, the Commanderriii- Chief does not 
not think proper to re- assemble the Court: 
having disapproved, therefore, of the find- 
ing on the first charge, he sees fit to remit 
so much of the reprimond adjudged to 
Col. Kennedy, as may be understood to 
relate to the first charge ; his Excellency 
being indeed quite unable to discover of 
what offence Col. Kennedy was guilty 
under that charge, if it was not disobedi- 
ence of orders. 

11. His Excellency, however, entirely 
approves of the finding on the second 
charge ; and, as far as respects the charge, 
he confirms the sentence of this Courts 
adjudging a severe reprimand to Col. 
Kennedy, wlio is hereby severely repri- 
manded accordingly.' 

Eicut. Col. and Brev. Col. Vans Ken- 
nedy is released from arrest, and directed 
to rejoin the 26th regt. N. I. at Malli- 
gaum. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

Territorial Department — Reventte* 

June 24. Mr. E. H. Briggs to be second assistant 
to ctdlector of Kaira. 

Mr. A. l^ampbell to be third assistant to collec- 
tor of Delgaum. 

Mr. R. Y. ISazett to be assistant to collector of 
Belgauni. 

Mr. A. W. Jones to be assistant to collector of 
Taima. 

Julff fi. Mr. W. Escombe to act as first assistant 
to collector of Belgaum. 

Mr. A. Bettington to be assistant to collector of 
Belgaum. 

Mr. P. DalzcU to act as uncovenanted assistant 
to collector of customs at presidency, during Mr. 
Barra's absence. 

Jftdieial Department. 

July 6, Mr. H. Hebbert, deputy sec. to Govern- 
ment in Persian department, to be acting assist- 
ant judge and session judge of Surat. 

PoHticxtl Department. 

June 29. Capt. D. Forbes, 2d Gr. Regt., to be 
superintendent In charge Of Gulcowar contingent 
horse iu Kattcewar, from let June. 

haw Department* 

June 14. Mr. J. P. Larkins to be chief clerk and 
sealer of Court for Relief of Insolvent Debtors, In 
room of Mr. D. B. Smith resigned. 

Mr. C. A. West to be attorney for paupers to Su- 
preme Court, in room of Mr. D. B. Smith resigned. 


Leave of ifbeence.— June 5. Mr. John WilUaAis, 
at Capo of Good Hope, in atension Ibr twelve 
months, ton health. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &Cv 

Bomb^' Castle, June 9, 188& ^Thb 
temponu^ apppintmenta ooofliined:^ 
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Mayor, 6th N.I., to take charge of engineer’s do- 
partroent at Surat, during absmce of Lieut. Hcb- 
bert on medical certificate to Bdmixiy.— Lieut. H. 
J. Woodward to act as adj. to Kurnpean regU. 
during absence of Lieut, and Adj. MMntyrc cm 
leave to Mahabuieshwar. — Ens. H. Bnyc,22d N.I., 
to act as adj. to that regt. during absence of Lieut. 
Leckie on leave to Bombay.— Lieut, and Brev. 
Capt. R. J. Littiewood, 9lh N.I., to act as adj. to 
that rest, from 16tli May, on departure of Lieut, 
and Acq. Purvis on sick cert, to Uomus.— Lieut. 
E. W. Agar, fid N.I., to act as cm. mast, and 
p^m. to that regt., from Kith Feu. to 6th May 

June 10.— Assist. Surg. F. Forbes, doing duty in 
Indian Navy, placed at disposal of (Jom.-in-chief. 

June 1.3.— Brev. Capt. A. R. Wilson, major of 
brigade, to act as sub-assist, com. gen. at Deesa, 
from 24th May 18:10, on departure of Lieut. Skiu- 
nerfrom that station. 

The following officers, cadets of season to 
have rank of capt. liy brevet: — Lieuts. J. Davies, 
11th N.I., and it, Le Grand Jacob, 2d or Gr. do., 
from 6th June lOfiO; H. .Stumford, W. T. Wliitlie, 
J. Grant, W. M. Webb, E. A. Farciubnr.soii, and 
C. Blood, all of artillery, from Otli June 10J6. 

Lieut. Simmons to act as adj. to rigiit wing of 
H.M. 2d or Queen's Koyal liegi., on i(s march 
from Poona to Bombay. 

June 14.— Lieut. F. Mayor, fKh N.1-, to .act as 
engineer olllccr at Surat, until lurllii-r ord -rs. 

JuneW. — Cadets of Infantry J. L. 1*. Ilo.are, C«. 
A. Leckie, S. J. K. WhUebill, J. r. Barr. 11. A. 
Adams, E. U. Eastwick, 11. Lodwick, aval Robert 
Uichcirds, admitted on estab., and iirom. to en- 
signs. 

Mr. David Fraser admitted on establishment as 
au assist, surgeon. 

June 21 . — The following temporary arrange- 
ments confirmed:— Lieut, .and Qii. Mast. W. Var- 
<lou, 1st L.C.. to act as adj. to that regt... during 
absence of Lieut. <2wen on leave to Cogo, from iUii 
Feb. to 5th March l«.'!(i.— Brev. Csipt. H. J. Cro- 
sier, 26ch N I., to act as brigade major in Caii- 
dcish, during absence of CJapt. Forbes on duty to 
Poona. 

Ens. W. R. Simpson, left wing European 
at his own request, removinl to l7th N.I., as se- 
cond ensign, taking rank next below first JCns. C. 
Burnes. 

('adet of Cavalry Win. Kenyon admitted on cs- 
tab., and prom, to cornet— Cadets of Infanty Edw. 
la>ckley, W. G. Arrow, and C. 11. W. Hervey ad- 
mitted on ditto, and prom, to ensigns. 

Mr. W'm. Arbuckle, m.d., admitted on cstab. as 
an assist, surgeon. 

Assist. Surg. A.Wealherhead relieved from duty 
in Indian Navy, and placed at disposal of Com.-in- 
chief. 

Assist. Surg. W. R. Williams placed at disposal 
of superintendent of Indian Navy, fur duty iu that 
branch of service. 

June 25. — Assist. Surg. Thus. Robson allowed to 
resume his office of vacefnator in the ( 'oncan. 

June .30. — Lieut. J. C. Supple, 13ih N.I., to be 
staff officer to detachmcnc .at Balmcer, in sue. to 
Ravcuscroft resigned the situation. 

Capt. W. Ogilvie, 26th N. L, to be judge advo- 
tate general of the army, v. Miller dec.; date I4th 
MaylfifiG. 

23(i N,I, Ens. J. G. Forbes to be qr. mast, and 
interp. iu Hlndoostanee, v. Biddell resigned the 
situation; date 20th June 3836. 

6th N.I. Capt. F. T. Farrell to be major, Lieut, 
and Brev. Capt. D. Carstuirs to be capt., and Ens. 
E. C. Burt (dec.' to be Ifeut. in sue. to Aitchison 
retir^ t date lUth Oct. 1H.33. — Ens. J. Talt to be 
lieuL, V, Mant dM. ; date 20th July 1634. 

Capt. J. W. Watson to be commissary of stores 
atPodoa, te sue. to Maj. F. P. Lester who vacates 
on prom. 

14.— Lieut. J. Ramsay, Dth N.I., to act as 
■ttb*a8iist. odmmfssary in charge of bazaars at Oee- 
sa, during absence of officer permanently appoint- 
ed to thatstetiou. 

L^t. lifiller to act as adj. to 2d division of 
H.M. 17th vngt., during its separation from hcad- 
^uartersof eorpa. 

f^lal^ c^illDgim X it, Burke admitted on cs- 
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tab., and prom. tn2d-]icut.— Cadets of Infantry A. 
J. Alcnck and Ch,is. Pousouby admitted on ditto, 
and prom, to ensigns. 

. 2d or (ir. N.I. Lieut. G. L. Jacob to be interp. in 
Mahratta language; date 20th June 1896. 

Euroji. Refft. (left wing). Lieut. R. St. John to 
be capt., and Eiis. F. Jackson to be lleut.; date 5th 
July 1686. 

Capt. W. M. Coghlsn, artillery, to conduct du- 
ti€?s of agent for gun-carriage manufactory, during 
absence of Capt. Foy permitted to proceed to the 
Deccan. 

Returned to lintt/t from Europe . — June 9. C^t. 
J. T. Leslie, regt. of artillery.— 16. Lieut. W.Ed- 
wanls, .'ith N.I. — Ens. .S. .Sproule, 7ih N.I. — Ens. 
W. Denman, I4th N. I.— Surg. A. Mackell.— Surg. 
J. A. Sinclair. 


FU 111.0 lie US. 

To Rurnpo.—Iunc n. Capt. T. Graliam, 2d or 
Gr. N.I., for health. — 2.5. Capt. H. Maran, l7tli 
N.I., for health.— Ens. W. H. B. Watkins, 4tli 
N.L. for bealLii.— 26. Ens. C. Mcllcrsh, 5Lh N.I., 
for health. 

MA I? I N M in: PA IITMENT. 

ruoMorioNs, Ac. 

.Tune 13. — Midsliipinnti D. C.'impbell to be 

lieiit., V. Clark dev. ; d iie t>f Cfwn, (JMi April 1636. 
— Midshipinaii E. \V. ha'.iiol to be lieiiU, v. l*ar- 
buiy involuted; d;‘.te 4lli June 

.Tunc 2i. — The following temiiorary appnint- 
meiiLs made:— Mr. Daniel lo t.-jke riiarge of the 
NrrouihlHJi, from 4th to lillh April; the Votvnoh, 
from Jl>thto2(>lh Ajiril; and the from 

21st April to 1.5th June. 

JunelU). — I.icut J. P. Sauiulrrs to be .assirttant 
surveyor, v, Lieut. J. A. WellsLed allowed a fur- 
lough to Europe. 

' Furhu:rhft, — Jir.io Id, Lieut. C. Parbury, 
invalid esL.il)., to Eiiroi)e, for be.iUh.— July 14. 
Mr. Purser J. (Miarlton, to Poona, for three 
moiitliS, for health. 


SIIIIHUNG. 

Arrieuts. 

Ji'N’it 20. !1.C. sloop of war Tenuitc, l*o^de, flora 
Rusiiite. — Juf.v y. iVlnat Chilcott. from • 

London; H ‘ii'inte, Rowen, from Liverpool.— .10. 
Keirtt, Sliephenl, from Rio tie Jatieiro ; Adeiuitir.f 
Guthrie, iVom Loudon. — 16. II.C. sloop of war 
dire, lla\vki;;s, from Siie;^ and Mocha [wiih Lon- 
don mail of 1st June). — 21. Europe, Do.iald, from 
Newca.stle. — 25. Ardrasi;et', M*Jntyre, from Cliiiiu. 

Departures. 

Jut Y 1(>. IJIcn/ieim, Brown, for London. — 12. 
Rosalind, Blriir, for London ; Hjfthe, Drayner, for 
China.— 16, &'/V H -rhrrt Compton, Bolton, for Bus- 
sonali. — 16. Lord IVillutm Huntinek, Monro, for 
London, .and Hindu, Lowtliian, for Liverpool 
('uoth since put back, having run foul of cMch 
other); Kfeunor, I.yons, for Madnis and Catciitta. 
— 20. JuUn Adaoi, Roche, for Aledras and Calcutta. 
— 'J5, Mrijf-\tir, L.iw.si)j 7 , for Liverpool ; Prince 
George', (.'hilcott, for I.on(lon.— 26. Ann, Griffith, 
for London. — 2J). Par!. field, MacAiilay, for Liver- 
pool; .\tidiews, for London. 

lUUTHS, MAllllIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

• KIHTIJS., 

March 20. At Bclgaum, the lady of Lieut. Hol- 
land, assist, qu. mast, gen., S.D.A., of a son. 

June 12. At Bombay, the lady of Capl. W. Ja- 
cob, artillery, of as n. 

. 15. At Bombay, Mrs. C. Daly, relict of the late 
Capt. C. Daly, of a daughter. 

18. At Poonah, the lady of C. R. Uqgg, Esq., 
European regt., of a son. 

— At Poonah, the lady of Capt. Watson, horse 
artillery, of a daughter. 

21. At Deesa, the lady of Lieut. J. Kilner, .en- 
gineers, of a daughter. 

22. At Colaba, Mrs. T. Gardiner, of a son. 

24. At Mazagon, the lady of J* Lighten, Eaq.jt 
of a daughter (slnce^^ead^ 
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8. At Bvoiltef tli« lady of Lull Michael da 

ftnff j BMi*tOfaioo« 

— At Sholapora» Henry L. Salmon^ Bcqo 8d 
L.C; to Mill Grant. 

3. At Giigaum, the lady of Alfired Thomai. 
Eaq., 8th N.l^ of a ion. 

‘8. At POona, the lady of A. Bdl, Esq,, junior, 
dvil Rervice. of a son. 

18. At Kirkee, the lady of Lieut J. H« T. 
Warde. H.M. 4th L. Drags., of a son. 

18. At Poona, the lady of Lieut. CoL Ovans, of 
asbn. 

80. The lady of Lieut. Col. C. B. James, deputy 
eom. gen., of a son. 

81. AtColaba, at the residence of Capt N.^Tuc- 
ker, N.I., Mrs. Tucker, junior, of a son. 


MABBIAOC. 

June 1 A At Bycullah, Assist Surg. F. W. Wat- 
kins. horse artillery, to Margaret Spottiswoode, 
second daughter of the late John Lawson, Esq., of 
Cazrlmuir, N.B. 


DEATHS* 

ilfarcA 89. At Llmra, on the road from Goga to 
RaJcote, of an inflammatory attack, Veterinary 
Suig. J. W. Sturgis, Ist L.C., aged 88. 

June 25. Arratoon Isaac Aganoor,Esq., aged 76. 
Julff 16. At Bombay, Ensign Robert Lane, of 
the 16th regt N.I., aged 81. 

LaMp, Mr. T. Lamb, aged 64. 


CTeslon. 


sHirriNG. 

ArtkooU at Colombo. — June 7- Africa, fropa 
Mauritius.— 29. Warwick, from Liverpool.— Jul^ 
88. Irie, from London. 

Departure* from ditto. — July 4. Africa, for Lop' 
don (with troops). —Aug. 4. H.M.S. Hpacinm, 
for London. 


HIHTHS. 

April 9. At Nuwera EllJa, the lady of Lieut J. 
J. Dwyer, Ceylon Rifles, of a son. 

28. At Trincomalie, the lady of C. St. John, 
Esq., M.D., of a son. 

* — At Kandy, the lady of Lieut. Col. Fraser, 
dep. qu. mast, general, of a daughter. 

— At Colombo, the lady of Mr. R. Exshaw 
Smith, of a son. 

89. At Colombo, the lady of Major Charlton, of 
H.M. 61st regt. of a daughter. 

June 2. At Colombo, the lady of Lieut. T. B. 
Hunt, 97th regt., of a daughter. 
jL At CologiDo, the lady of Captain Schneider, 
of a son. 

— At Komegalle, the lady of Capt. Firebrace, 
58th regt., of a daughter. 

la At Kom^alle, the lady of Capt. M'Pherson, 
of a son. 


AVPOlNTMBlfT. 

MrJ Wlngrove assumed the office Of acting resi- 
dent councilor at Singapore on the fl9d June. 


SHIPPING. 

ArrUmie at Singapore.— May 5. Maieolm, from 
Liverpool and Batavia.— 6. Abeena, ftom ditto. — 
31. Ranger, from Ceylon.— June a Amelia, from 
Batavia.— 5. Julia, fromditto.- 7* JfartAa, from 
Liverpool.— 6. JBarl of Baicarrae, ftom Madras.— 
14. Clutha, from Batavia.— lA Sarah, from Lon- 
don and I'enangi Mlineroa, from Manilla.— 2a 
Margaret Graham, from Sydney. — ^24. Friende, 
from Liverpool : Riehard Repnolde, from Batavia. 

Deparftfrss from ditto. — May 23. Adelaide, for 
China.— 86. Jardine (Steamer), for Malacca.— June 
1. OrUea, for London.— 8. Martha, for China.— 9. 
Earl of Balcarras, for China. —15. Abeona, for 
London.— 21. Sarah, for Slam.— 8a H.M.S. An- 
drwnaelre, on a cruize.— July 1. Maieolm, for Lon- 
don. 


Arrival at Penang.— MaHnus, from London (for 
Singapore). 


BIRTHS. 

April SO. At Malacca, the lady of Capt. A. M' 
Nafr, l.'ith Madras N.I., of a daughter. 

MapU. At Singapore, Mrs. Haflplke, of a atill- 
hom daughter. 

21. At Singapore, the wife of Mr. J. G. Wood- 
ward, of a son. 

2& At Penang, the lady of Lieut. Col. F. Hale- 
man, Madras Europ. Regt., of a daughter. 

June 24. At Singapore, the lady of Jamea F. 
Camegy, Esq., of a son. 


MARRIAGE. 

April 27> At Penang, Mr. J. Burrows to Mary 
Frances Primrose, eldest daughter of Capt. W. M. 
Wyatt, C.S. 


DEATHS. 

Map 29. At Singapore, Mr. Manuel Vesterman, 
a native of Colombo. 

June 6. On board the barque Sophia, on his pas- 
sage from China to Singapore, Mr. John Thomp- 
son, second officer. 


WuUb Dnbta. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrival at Batavia. — July 5. Jfarcuriuf, from 
LiverpooL 

Departures from ditto.— June 15. Ulpeses, for 
Mauritius.— 19. Louisa, for Calcutta t ISearurr, 
for China. 


April 2. At Kandy, Capt. Fretz, of the Ceylon 
Rifle Regiment. 

18. At Colombo^Mr. C. Weiqman, jsged 34. 

14. At Putlam; Elewe Taml^ Ambaiogar, proc- 
tor of the district court at Putlra. 

Maps. At Aripot Mr. John Gerrard, son of Mr. 
M. Frey wer, commander of the government barque 
Wellinghm: aged ax , 

14. At Colombo, in the 5Sd year of h!s age, An>- 
mogattapullee Coomarasamy, Esq., head of the 
Hindoos of Colombo, a moallar of the governor’s 

C !, and the ftrst Malabar unofficial member of 
Maies^’s Liwislative Council <»f Cmlon. 

18. At CMombo, aged 35, Sophia, wife of Ciqit. 
E. Davlot, of the country service. 

. /iifiej* At Colombo; Gerardina Esonia Char- 
lotte de Vos, wife of Lucas Francois Schokmon, 
ggsdSS* 

At JalIhRpRtam, Mary Ann, wife of Mr. L. H. 
Koch, afld only daughter of the late LieuL J. Ken- 
nedy* Ceyton fUflM, 84. 

' ■ JuifS. AtTfliiooAiMlee, Mn. Lavallicre, In her 
M& fm* dmihurof the late Hon. P. Bluyikete* 


Arrival at Sourabaya.— June 16. North Star, 
from Sydney, and sailed 19th for Bally. 

Arrivals at Anjir.— JuW 6. EBsa Stewart, from 
London.— 12. Inwgene, from LiverpooL^82. Van- 
guard, from Sydney, and Judilh, from Liverpool 
(both bound for Sii^apore). 


SHIPPING. 


ifrrivalii.— May 15. Forth, Emi^Jane, and Tar- 
ter, all from Calcutta » Gerard, from Liverpool 
ond Gibraltar I J^en, from Sourabaya: andlfo- 
roHo, from New York.— 16. Colon, lanm Manilla. 
—26. Frances Ann, ftom Liverpool and eingaporo. 
— Roipal Sovereign, frdm Samaraqg. 


Amffier,. ferAlanilla..-. 
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{I2aal00. 

JrHMto.-- Mfty 17* Surrey, from Cork.— 18. 
Hmiy Tanner, and iVUltam, both from London. 
—81. Ellen, from Hobart Town, and Elizabeth, 
from London.— June 1. Cafmten.fromPortsmoutb. 
—12. Prince Regent, from London.— Ifi. Strath. 
JUfldsag, from Porumouth.— 21. Thomas Harriaan, 
from Cork.— 22. Celt, from Liverpool.— July 10. 
Patriot, from London.— 18. Salaeea, from Mauri- 
tius: James Laing, from London.— 20. Janet, 
from Newcastle.— 21. Indzutrg, from Newcastle. 
—24. Aenoien. from London.— 25. Regia, from 
Mauritius. 


Utaurihus. 

SHIPPING. 

ifrrlvab.— July 2. Janet, from Bordeaux.— 14. 
Olivia, from Cape.— 15. Universe/, from Havre. — 
10. Mary, from Leith; jljae, from Bristol; Sym- 
metry, from Portsmouth ; Hindoo, Driscoll, from 
Liverpool ; and Mary Bultner, from Bordeaux. — 
23. Ganges, from Simon's Bay; Dujebury, from 
Boston. — 24. Josephine, from Bordeaux. — 26. ^rc- 
turua, from Plymouth. — Aug. George and Mary, 
from London. — Wanderer, and Bahamian, both 
from Rio de Janeiro. — 14. City of Edinburgh, from 
Portsmouth and Rio de Janeiro. 

Departures.— July 6. Henry, for Calcutta.— 7. 
Edmond Castle, for Madras.— 10. Ann, for Bom- 
bay; Edward Robinson, for Pondicherry; S/iep- 
herdess, for Calcutta.— 12. Sir John Rae Reid, for 
Calcutta; Eagle, for V. D. Land.— 17. Falcon, for 
Calcutta. — 21. Hindoo, for Bombay. — Aug. 4. 
Symmetry, for Bombay ; Ambassador, iot Calcutta ; 
and Ajmrentice, for Madras. — 7* Ganges, for Ma- 
dras.— 9. Bahamian, for Calcutta. — 10. Navarino, 
for Calcutta. — 11. Wanderer, for Calcutta. 


Caps of Coob i^ops. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals at Table Bay.— Aug. 12. Racer, from 
New York.— 14. Antelope, from Rio de Janeiro. — 
16. Nautilus, from Boston.— 20. Jubilee, from 
Gottenburg; Herotne. from London.— 21. Courier, 
Dixon, from Cork; Cognac Packet, from London. 


—89. Chase, from Boilni,— 88^ 4gHpplt»a, from 
London (in Simon's Bay)«-^ Duke^Cktrmee, 
from London.— 27* BrUon and Roeburgh 

GMtffr., both from London; Leeanf. from Boet^ 
—81. Boyne, from London.— Sept. 5. Cowter, 
Proudfoot. from London.— 6. Peter Proctor, tttm 
Rio de Jandra-^ Joshua Carrol, from Dunge- 
ness.— 11. Sea Witch, from London.— 13. CaroHna, 
from London<-r21. Jfalatar. from Greenock t Jfor- 
goref and Ann, from Londmii Africaine, from 
London (in Simon's Bay).- 22. Florentia, from 
London.— 23. Olive Branch, and WUliam, both 
from London. 

Dapartureettatti ditto.— Aug. 29. Cognac Packet, 
for Mauritius; Agrippina, for Ceylon.— Sept. 1. 
Heroine, and True Briton, both for Madras and 
Calcutta; Bachelor, for Mauritius.— 2. Roshurgfs 
Castle, for Madras and Calcutta.— 3. St. Helena, 
and Courier, Dixon, both for Algoa Bay ; Fama, 
Batavia.— 5. Kerswtdl, for Mauritius ; &jme, for 
Bombay.— 20. Cheerful, for Algoa Bay.— 22. Jo- 
ahua Carrot, for Swan River. 

Arrivals at Algoa Bay.— Aug. 15. Jlfargnref , from 
London.— 17. Fair Barbadian, from Table Bay. 

Departure from ditto.— Aug. 25. Morning Star, 
for Mauritius. 


BIRTHS. 

July 24. At the Observatory, the lady of Thos. 
Maclear, Esti., Astronomer Royal of a son. 

26. The lady of Capt. Wolfe, commandant of 
Robben Islana, of a son. 

27. At Cape Town, the lady of Mr. Advocate 
De Wet. of a daughter. 

Avg. 5. Mrs. Fairbairn, of a son. 

Sept. U. The lady of J. G. Moyle, Esq., presi- 
dent of the Medical Board, Bombay, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

Aug. 29. At Cape Town, Edward Frederick 
Wyldc, Esq., eldest son of His Honour Sir John 
Wylde, Knt., LL.D., chief Justice of the colony, 
to Miss Anna Amelia Truter. 


DEATHS. 

Aug. 16. Mr. Isaac Balston, church clerk and 
schoolmaster, Wynberg. 

iMtely. Mrs. Thomson, wife of the Rev. W. R. 
Thomson, minister of the Reformed Church at the 
Kat River. 


SUPPLEMENT 

Calcutta. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, 8ic. 

BY THE GOVErwNOR-OENERAL. 

General Diriment. 

June 29. Mr. T. C. Scott to be salt uent of 
northern division of Cuttack, In room of Mr. F. J. 
MalUday. 

Judieialand Revenue Department. 

June28. Mr. H. S. Oldfield to be civil and ses- 
sion judgeof Tiihoot, v. Mr. T^ J. Dashwood dec. 

Mr. E. Bentall to officiate aa magistrate and col- 
lector of Dlnagepore. 

Mr. W. J. Allen to officiate as joint magistrate 
and deputy collector of Tipperah, in room of Mr. 
Bentall, until further orders. 

July 5. Mr. H. Ricketts, commluloner of reve- 
nue and circuit of 19th or Cuttack division, to be 
also superintendent of tributa^ Mehauls, from 
date of Mr. Master's def^rture^r Europe. 

Mr. H. V. Hathom to officiate as civil and ses- 
sioii Judge of Cuttack. 

Mr. R. J. Loughnan to take temporary charge of 
office of ina^strate and collector of Behar from 
Mt» ' Hathom, until further orders. 

Mr. i. H. Young to officiate as Joint mi^trate 
deputy cflMactor of Jessonw whilst 
teUfo imy oflfoiaie as nagiitiate coUectocof 


TO REGISTER. 


12. Mr. T. Taylor to officiate as magistrate and 
collector of EUlah Behar. 

Mr. G. U. Yule to take temporary charge of 
office of ioint magistrate and deputy collector of 
Bogoora from Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. O. W. Malet to exercise powers of joint ma 
gistrate and deputy collector In Zlllah Midnapore. 

Revenue Department. 

July 14. Lieut. W. E. Baker, Ist-assistant to 
superintendent of Delhi canals, placed In execu- 
tive charge of canals west of Jumna, in room of 
Lieut. Col. Colvin, relieved from that duty at his 
own request. 

Mr. F. S. Head has been permitted to return 
from Pooree to the presidency, for the purpose of 
prosecuting his studies in the Oriental languagcaat 
the College of Fort William. 

BY THE LIEUT.-OOVBRNOR OF THE NORTH- 
WESTERN provinces;. 

JuMclatandRavenw DeparimenU 

June 1. Mr. J. Lawrence to be Joint magistrate 
and deputy collector of Gooigaon or southern 
sion of Demi territory. 

22. Mr. H. St O. Tucker to offlclRfo as Joliife 
magistrate and deputy collector of ZIUeh Joutt* 
poor. 

97. Mr. .L Uvrence directed to reHeyeMr^Trus- 
cott from uutleB of office of magistrate end collee- 
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tor at Mhi, and Mt. C. Lfaidiiy i who was ap- 
pointed to that eituation under orders of 14th 
June, desired to remain in charge of Mimpore 
collectorshlpj till 1st October. 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 

June 1ft. The Rev. H. Pratt to be district chap- 
lain of Allahabad, in room of Mr. Ward. 

The Rev. W. Stiirrock to be district chaplain of 
BenareSf in room of Mr. Pratt. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Fbre maiarn, July 1, 1836— Capt. J. C. Wother- 
epoon, Thth N.I., permitted to retire from ^vice 
on pemlon of a major, from this date. 

TMA iV.J. Lieut, and Drev. Capt J. K. M*Caus- 
land to be capt. of a cumpany. and Ens. G. N. 
Greene to be lieut., from Ist July 1836, in sue. to 
Capt. J. C. Wotlierspoon retired from service. 

July 4 . — Corps of Enghteers. 2d-Lleut. H. H. 
Duncan to be Ist-iieut., from ytli June 1836, v. R. 
S. Tkfaster dec.— Supernum. 2d-Lieut. E. J. Drown 
brought on effective strength <if corps. 

Lieut. G. II. Fagan, cor|is of engineers, to offi- 
ciate as executive engineer, 1st or Dum-Dum divi- 
sion of public works, during absence of Capt. 
Crommelin. 

Cadets of Infantry G. Ryley, R. Ferrie, T. H. 
Dn^e, and R. H. Boddam admitted on cstab. and 
prom, to ensigns. 

67tft AT.J. Ens. R. N. Raikes to be lieut., from 
98th June 1336, v. Lieut. J. D. Broughton dec. 

The following officers to have rank of Capt. by 
brevet i— Lieut. W. Trittnn, 41st N.T. ; Lieut. F. 
Thomas. 73d do. ; Lieut. J. C. Plowden, 17th do.: 
and Lieut. C. D. Dawkins, 2d L.G.: all from 4th 
July 1836. 

Cadet of Cavalry Wm. Wyld admitted on estab., 
and prom, to cornet. — Cadets of Infantry J. N. 
Thomas, W. Lowther, and J. G. Caulfield, ad- 
mitted on ditto, and prom, to ensigns. 

July 11.— Cadet of Infantry C. II. D. Spread ad- 
mitted on estab., and prom, to ensign. 

Lieut. Col. H. T. B^th, 73d N.I., at his own 
request, transferred to invalid establishment. 

Lieut. T. S. Fast, 69th N.I., at his own request, 
pcirmittedto resign service of Hon. Company. 

The services of Assist. Surg. M. S. Kent placed 
at disposal of Lieut. Governor of North- Western 
Provinces, with a view to his being appointed to 
medical charge of civil station of soutnem divi- 
sion of Momradabad. 

Lieut. C. W. Haig, 5th N.I., to act as deputy 
paymaster at Benares, during absence of Lieut, 
and Brev. Capt. Clayton. 

July I8,^lnfantry. Major G. B. Bell to be lieut. 
coL, from lltn July 1836, v. Lieut. Col. H. T. 
Smith transferred to invalid estab. 

20th Capt. and Brev. Major D. D. Ander- 
•on to be m^or, Lieut, and Brev. Cant. W Wise 
to be capt. or a Company, and Eos. C. A. Morris 
to be lieut., from 4tb July 1836, in sue. to Major 
R. Hornby dec. 

00th N.I. Capt. G. Young to be major, Lieut. 
8. J. Grove to be capt. of a company, and Ens. 

^ T. Hurwood to be lieut,. from lltn July'1836, 
sue. to Mq|or G. B. Bell, prom. 

Lieut. J. R. Oldfield, corps of engineers, to be 
aaeeutlve engineer of Rajpootanah division de- 
■aitment of public works, v. Capt. B. Y. Reilly, 
proceeded to Europe. 


Meed Quartere, July 1, 1888;-^^ N.I. Lieut. 
J. H. Hampton to be adj«» Saunders prom. 

«r«tp 9,--Lleut. Andrew Qnnt^ 36th, to act as 
iBlarp. and qu. most, to 37tb N.I. during absence, 
(flfilanfe* of Lieut. Curtiet date 18lh June. 

' ‘^Gopt. T. Bibberis, invalid estab. permitted to re- 
. Hiftln hnis north of Deyrali^hoon, and draw his 
iMif Meerut pay office. 

^ O.U;Lair mnoved from 98th to 60th N.I., 
dAoJoln. . . 



July i— Unposted Ensign O. N. Dakes to do 
duty with 94th N.I., and directed to join. 

6.— Lieut. C. Gtlssell, (list N.I. to act as 
station staff at Hansi: date 6th June. 

Lieut. R. S. Trevor to act as Interp. and qr. 
mast, to 3d L.C., v. Comet T. L. llarington re- 
moved to 6th do., as a temporary measure. 

8.— Ensigns Charles Reid removed from 27th 
to 10th N.I., and E. T. Dalton from 33d to 9th 
do., and directed to join. 

The following unposted Comet and Ensigns to 
do duly 1 — Cornet W. Wyld, with 6th L.C.— En- 
signs w. Lowther, 66th N.I.; J. N. Thomas, 6lh 
do., R. H. Boddam, 60lh do., G. Ryley. 67th do.; 
R. Ferrie, 5Lh do.; J. G. Caulfeild, 9th do., T. 
H. Drake and H. C. D. Spread, 60th do. 

July 13.— Lieut. T. Moore to act as a4}> to 1st 
L.C., as a temporary arrangement. 

Lieut. F. V. McGrath, doing duty with Arracan 
local bat., to act as adj. to corps, v. Lieut. H. A. 
Shuckburgh, directed to join 40th regt., to which 
he belongs. 

July 15. — Lieut. Col. S. Swinhoc removed from 
43d to 73(1 N.I., V. Smith transferred to invalid 
^tablishiucnt. 

Ens. E. W. Hicks removed from to 67th 
N.I. 


FURI.OUGHS. 

To Ei/rope.— .Tuly 11. Assist. Surg. J. S. Sutlicr. 
land, for health. 

To Presidency (preparatory to applying for 
furloimh to Europe'. — July 4. Capt. H. Hodges, 
29th fr.I — 2. Maj. (1. W. MoseUy, :i«.h N.I.— 
.6. Liibr. J. f.ockc, 2Jd N.I. — 6. Lieut. J. Fulton, 
65th S.I.— If). Brev. Col. W. H. Kemin, 3Ist N.I. 
— Liott. N. D. Barton. 6lh L.U.— Lieut. E. S. S. 
Warif|g.— C!apt. C. F.Uniuh.art, .*14111 N.I. — Lieut. 
Interp. and Qu. Mast. C. M. (lascoync, .'ith L.C. 
—11. iTapt. C. Garrett, 9th L.C. 

To Vitto (preparatory to making an application 
to relire from service).— July 2. Cant. J. H. Wur- 
num,. 61st N.I. 

To Ditto (preparatory to submitting an applica- 
tion mr permission to retire from service on pen - 
sion df a major).— July 16. Capt. J. Marshall, left 
wing European regc. 

His Majestjfs Forces. 

To Europe. — Lieut, and Brev. Capt. Inge, L3th 
F. — Lieut. J. Chambro, 29th F., to precede his 
cor|>s.— Capt. J. F. Ellis, 62d F., for health. 


SHIPPING. 


Arrivals in the River. 


July 10. FortfieUl, Sly, and Otterspool, Rich- 
ardson, both from Liverpool; Hero» Hughes, from 
China; Sovereign, Campbell, from London and 
Eniiore; and Charles Huntly, Hooper, from Rio, 
Mauritius, and Covelong.— 11. Louisa, I’otter, 
from Batavia.— 12. Mandarin, Donald, from Li- 
verpool.— 15. Jane Goudie, Simpson, from Sydney, 
Madras, and Ennore.- 17 . Perfect, Snell, from 
Greenock and Madras. — 20. Viscount Melbtfume, 
Thomas, from London and Madras.— 21. Windsor, 
Taylor, from London and Madras. 


Departures from Calcutta. 

July 2. Thalia, Biden, for Mauritius.— 6. 
Lonach, Jellicoe, for China: and Dover, Austin, 
for Boston.— 7 . Malcolm, Eyles, • for China.— 8. 
Marion, Richards, for China. — 9. Victory, Biden, 
for China.— 17. Lyaander, Currie, for London.— 
18. Warsaw, Cotting, for Boston.- la Gilbert 
Munro, Duff, for Mauritius; and Meesenger des 
Indes, Verspecke, for Bourbon.— 20. Fergusson, 
Young, for China.— 29. Asia, Biddle, for London. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 


BIHTHS. 

June 30. At Dlnapore, Mn. W, U. Jonn, of a 
daughter. 

JfUy 2. At MeeniC, the lady of Capt. Coni, 54tli 
regt.i of a SOB. 
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— At Dum-Dutn. the lady of €apt R. Roberta, 
Horse Artillery, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. James Gill, of a daughter. 

3. At Jubulnore, the lady of F. W. Cornish, Eaq., 
jun. assist, adjt. ^n., of a daughter. 

4. The wife or Mr. C. L. Vaillaot, of the Botani- 
cal Gardens, of a son. 

5. At Landour, the lady of Lieut. Wilmer, 16th 
Lancers, of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of Capt. Edward Cooke, 
of a son. 

— Mrs. Jas. Hill, of a daughter. 

6. Mrs. J. llayxnent, of a son. 

7. At Jajemour, Ciiwnoore, the lady of J. R. A. 
Amman, Esq., of a daughter. 

!). At Mazareebaugh, the lady of Capt. Boyd, 
deputy assist, com. gen., of a son. 

— Mrs. M. Crow, of a daughter. 

10. At Akyab, the wife of the Rev. Mr. J. C. 
Fink, missionary, of a daughter. 

12. Mrs. A. Thompson, of a son. 

l.‘i. At Calcutta, the lady of N. J. Halhcd, Esq., 
C.S., nf a son. 

14. At Calcutta, the wife of Charles Brownlow, 
Esrp, of a son. 

— Mrs. J. B. Biss, of a daughter. 

Itt. Mrs. H . B. Gardiner, of a son. 

20. At Kidderpore, the lady of the Rev. John 
McQueen, of a son. 


MARIVIAGRS. 

Juljf A» At Cawnporc, Lieut. Danicli, adjutant 
of the horse artillery, to Lucy Anna, youngest 
daughter of the late Major Bristow, brigade major 
of His Majesty's Forces iu Bengal. 

' 11. At Calcutta, Lieut. C. Campbell, Bengal 
Cavalry, to Emily, only daughter of J. W. Pay ter. 
Esq., of Uungpore, Assam. 

12. At Calcutta, Mr. Joseph Ilypher, to Miss 
Mary Anne Baptist. 

14. At Calcutta, Edward Bates, Esq., third son 
of Joseph Bates, Esq., of Halifax, Yorkshire, to 
Charlotte Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Cornelius 
Smith, of the Secretary's ollice, Judicial and He- 
venue department, Bengal. 

J6. At Calcutta, Mr. John Flood, to Miss Eliza- 
beth Gunning. 


DEATHS. 

Juns 37. Hasareebaugh, Capt. Gilbert Conry^ 
of H.M.49thregt.of Foot. 

30. At Agra, Mrs, Parker, wife of Lieut* Par- 
ker, European Hegt., aged 26. 

July 4. At Banda, Major Robert Hornby, com- 
manding the 29th Regt. N.l. 

It. At his residence in Entally, John Brown, 
Esq., of Burrisaul, aged 36. 

9. At Dacca, Mrs. P. C. Panioty, wife of C. 
Panioty, Esq., in her 36th year. 

10. At Tuinlook, Charles Newton, Esq., assis- 
tant surgeon, aged 40 years. 

— At Bancoorah, Mrs. £. Cockey, wife of Mr*. 
C. (.'ockey, aged 30. 

11. At Calcutta, Mr. Lewis Giles, first officer of 
the barque Danifl Wheeler, aged 31. 

— Mrs. M. A. Kelly, aged .‘14, widow of the late 
Mr. Thomas Kelly, master pilot. 

1.3. At Calcutta, John Robeson, Esq , merchant, 
formerly of the 24th Regt. N. 1., aged 47. 

14. Mr. R. C. Rodgers, aged 36. 

At Calcutta, Margaret, wife of Mr. H. O. A. 
Howe, head accountant to the military depart- 
ment, aged 40. 

iMtely. Mrs. Bertha Russell Sunbolf, daughter 
of the late Robert Pott, Esq., of the civil service, 
and niece of the late George Cruttenden, Esq. 


Dutch mmita. 

DEATHS. 

May 1.3. At Batavia, Mr. James SebasUan 
Hodges, son of the late Capt. Joseph Hodges, 
aged 29. 

July 17. On the voyage to Batavia, John, eldest 
sou of John Foster, Esq., Russell Square. 


iirotita. 

DEATH. 

May 28. At Macao, Mrs. J. R. Sutherland, lady 
of Mr. James Sutherland, late editor of the Ban- 
gui Harkavu, aged 31. * 


Vostscript 


At the latest moment, we received 
Singapore papers to the 14th July; but 
they add little to our previous stock of 
intelligence, except that Captain Chads 
of the Andromache, had exterminated 
another nest of Malay pirates, at Gal- 
lang, not far from llhio, killing 200 of 
the marauders, and burning their village 
to the ground. A letter from China had 
been received at the settlement, dated the 
1st June, which states that “ A struggle 
is being made for a reformed tariff,’* and 
that ** a third payment has been made 
on dollars plundered from the Troughton, 
but to a small extent, about three per 
cent., nor would it be a subject of inte- 
rest unless from the terms of the edict, 
which specifies that it arises out of the 
result of a sale of fishing boats engaged 
in plundering her.** 

Cape papers to the middle of September 
have been received. The Zuid JJnkaan 
(August 26) strongly complains of the 
wrong sustained by ther-* colonists in the 
mode of compensation for slave property. 
Zt asserlB that, by the principle of valuation 
adtmted, the compensation will not extend 
to 4^ 6ne.third’* of the previously ^mitted 
taitte bf the property,^.. The vexatious and 


ruinous obstacles thrown in the way of 
preferring claims at the Cape have been 
before .spoken of. Tiie same paper men- 
tions that a subscription was about to be 
set on foot for some substantial token of 
regard to Colonel Smith, for his merito- 
rious services to. the colony in the late war 
and since the peace. Capt. Alexander, of 
the 42d Higti landers, was preparing for a 
journey to explore the country, and to 
inquire into the state of the savage tribes 
between the Great Orange River and tbe 
Tropic. The publication of September 2 
gives the proceedings in the Legislative 
Council, on the presentation of a bill to 
indemnify the authorities for the proclamai- 
tion of martial law during the recent war. 
It was adopted, and subsequently passed 
through the several stages. The secretary 
to the government afterwards presented • 
bill to render valid certain acts done by 
persons appointed pro iem*, to fill the offices 
of resident magistrate and judge of poli^e« 
and also authorising the governor to ap 
point such persons during the abseniSi^ 
sickness, or other incapacity of those ' 
cers. It was ordered to be read a secow ' 
time, September 27, to which day dfp- 
Council was adjourned. j 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

MR. BOBBRnON. 

On the 19th Oct., a Court of Directors 
was hatd at the East-India House, when 
Thomas Campbell Robertson, Esq. was 
re-appointed provisionally third ordinary 
member of the Council of India, and to 
take rank as such in the event of any va- 
cancy occurring among the first three ordi- 
nary m^bers. 

THE LATE CAFT. HORSBURGH. 

A Meeting of the Society of East-India 
Commanders took place at tlie Jerusalem 
Coffee House on the 23d Nov. for the 
purpose of discussing a question relative 
to the erection of a monument to the me. 
mory of the late Captain Horsburgh, by- 
drographer to the East-India Company's 
service, to be raised by public subscription, 
in consequence of the valuable acquisition 
given to the last-named service by his 
charts; at 'which meeting it was resolved 
that a subscription should be opened forth- 
with. Several persons connected with the 
Eut- India Company's service have already 
come forward liberally. 

• SKOAL IN TBB CHINA SEAS. 

Shoal discovered by the ship Sombay 
CoiUe in the China Seas, named by Capt. 
Wemyss (commaner of that ship) the ** St. 
Andrew's Shoal." 

Extract from the Log. 

Nov. 30, 1835, at 7.30 a.m. (supposing 
ourselves to be between Prince of Wales 
Bank and Amboina Sand, about midway,) 
while lying N. W. with a light breeze, o^ 
served leakers in three or four different 
places bearing N.N.W. Wore ship imme- 
diately, and while in the act of wearing, had 
a cast C^12fms. ; hauled close to the wind 
(steering S.S.E.) had the following sound, 
logs, (the rocks very plain under the bot. 
tmii,) 9^ lOi, 13, 27, 28, 25, ^1 ; breakers 
jost in ught from the poop 54 fms. When 
hr 9j|, .tbe breakers could not be more than 
distant. 

The^breakers on this shoal appear to be in 
hilltti^, 7. 56. SO. N., longitude 11 1. 47. 
90 E. (Corfeeted from sights taken at Pulo 
Gonddre^- seven days alter), and the shoal 
itself pi^ consideramC extent, as at noom 
Kov« we had 29 fms. (very, fine sand 
and sheltt>itt 7. SOa Ni^, and when at an- 
chor IJmfU S»S.E. from breakers in 22 
roHers ware seen from mast-head to 
ahoni 4\ m^^ distant; the 
bad 9 fms/ 
ibfp> 3 ient day paaaed 
rbiir ,7. 8^ and 9 fdia; 58. lat., and 


extent to westward of the meridran giveii 
above, we had not time or opportunity to 
ascertain. 

From the appearance while at anchor, 
should say, that this shoal Is formed by a 
chain of reefs lying in a half.moon or 
semicircle, its convex part to N.W., and 
open to the Eastward, with a patch of 7 
fms. bearing S.S.E. from breakers about 
four miles distant. 

While at anchor between the above patch 
and the breakers (in the concave), we laid 
remarkably smooth, hardly taughtening the 
cable, and very little current running past 
(to N.E.) ; although the next day, when 
out of soundings, the ship was swept to 
the N. £. considerably, as appears from 
her having come upon the shoal again next 
moraing in 24 fms., steering all the night 
S.S.W. with a 2 or 2^ knot breeze. 

Wb laid so perfectly smooth while at 
ancitpr, that the ship was kept on a shear 
by Ub lead- line having got jammed among 
the afeKsks. 

company's agents at the cape. 

Mfessrs. Dickson, Burnie, and Co. are 
appeinted Agents for the Honourable 
l^sb India Company, to succeed Mr. 
Hawkins at the Cape of Good Hope. 

duties at SINGAPORE. 

" India Board, Oct. 29, 1836. 

" Sir, — With reference to your letter 
of the ist of September, I am directed by 
the Commissioners for the Affairs of 
India to send to you, for the information 
of the Directors of the Glasgow East- 
India Association, a copy of a letter from 
Mr. Dickinson, the deputy secretary of 
the Court of Directors of the East-India 
Company. The Board regret exceed- 
ingly that the mistake should have taken 
place, and that so much delay should 
have occurred in communicating it to 
you. The Board are fully convinced of 
the impolicy of levying duties at Singa- 
pore, and have expressed their desire that 
despatches should be immediately for- 
warded to India, directing the Govern- 
ment to suspend, if not already enacted, 
and to repeal, if enacted, the proposed 
imposts. I have the honour to be. Sir, 
your obedient humble servant, 

" R. Gordon. 

A. Wardropf Esq., Secretary to tho . 

Glasgow East- Indi^ AsiMNsiation.• ** 

In explanation' of the above, it tnay be 
necessary to states that the Glasgownnd > • 
other East-India AutxAdiom, hawiagi' i 
represented to tho Bowd of 
iinpolwf .of Jeiyingidntieo at Sia g i ptts at.fUj 
the Beard coanosuidoated ^a^ 
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of pirectdra. who (a paragraph of a Legis- 
lative letter from Bengal, dated 2d Sep- 
tember 1835, having been inadvertently 
overlooked) replied that they knew 
nothing of the matter. The imposition 
of duties has been countermanded. 

SAUOOa RAILWAY. 

Extract from a letter, dated Calcutta, 
20th June 1836: — “ We received a letter 
the other day from — , making enquiries 
relative to the Saiigor Railway scheme ; 
will you just drop tliem a line to say, that 
tliere is only one opinion here on the 
matter, which is, that a more barefaced 
attempt * • • never was heard of. 

The parties who were nominated as 
Directors here, have publicly announced, 
that they would have nothing to do with 
a bubble. The great South Sea job was 
nothing compared to this. Any man who 
has been in this country for a short time, 
must be well aware that the railway will 
never answer. The projected line of com- 
munication is under water three months 
in the year ; and the monstrous idea of 
making docks in Saugor, which is occa- 
sionally under water, must long ere this 
have opened the eyes of all.*' 

VAHLOUH*S DKLlNEATOa. 

Hr. Parlour, an assistant mathematical 
master at the Company's Military Semi- 
nary. has invented, and obtained a patent 
for, an elegant little instrument, c^led a 
Portable Sketching-case and Delineator. 
It is upon the principle of Hadley’s 
quadrant or sextant, and is an adaptation 
of its properties to the purposes of draw- 
ing and sketching by reflection, combining 
also the advantages of the camera lucida 
(which, by the way, is a very absurd name 
for the instrument), without its defects, 
as the person using it can see distinctly 
the point of the pencil whilst sketching 
the outline of the reflected object, without 
the visual ray being divided. It fits into 
a small neat case, with all the requisites 
for colouring and drawing. 

THE WAR IN KURDISTAN. 

The Portfolio contains a letter from 
Constantinople, which thus speaks of the 
late war in Kurdistan : 

** The termination of the war in 
Kurdistan was not achieved without a 
near approach to the junction of Persia 
with the rebels. An act of treachery on 
the part of that court missed taking ef- 
* feet, which is almost unparalleled in mo- 
dem politics : at whose instigation could 
this have taken place ? Certainly, not 
that of England. The subserviency of 
Persia to . Russia has been already dis- 
covered^ «hd signalized ; and the latter, 
if imjiistlj^ Soused of imy partieipadbn in 
nxlQgaea^of tor jpiQtsgd, must ^ 
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the blame on the proverb, * iiosafiir a 
soetts." Ravenduz Castle was the last 
stronghold of the rebel Cuidish Fseba, 
Mohammed. When pressed to extre- 
mity, he had, a few days before his sur- 
render, entered into a compact with 
envoys from the Persian Miri Asker, or 
commander on the frontiers, to receive 
tlie assistance of 12,000 troops, the 
greatest part only five hours distant 
within the Turkish territory, and the 
third division on its march to follow. A 
portion of the price stipulated for this 
succour, and for an asylum in Persia in 
case of need, had already been paid, when 
the rebel pacha was induced to disnniss 
its emissaries, and forego the desperate 
resource. He surrendered, instead, un- 
conditionally to the Turkish general-in- 
chief, Rescind Pucha, and has thrown 
himself on the Sultan’s mercy.” 


HIS MAJESTY’S FORCES IN 
THE EAST. 

PROMOTIONS AND CHANGES. 

Foof (at Bombay). Staff Assist. Surg. Wtn. 
llibbert, M.D., to be assist, surg., ▼. Thnu Hun- 
ter cashiered (SHS Oct. 36.) 

26IA 'Bitot (in Bengal). Ens. A. F. Evans, to be 
lieut., V. Campbell dec. (27 May 36); Ens. W. R. 
Smyth, from n. p. Nova Scotia Fenclbles, to be 
ensign, v. Evans (1 Oct.) 

Hat Foot (at Madras). Ens. A. R. Whittell to 
be lieut., v. Glen dec. (23 May 36) t Ens. W. H. 
H. Anderson to be lieut., v. Wnittell whose prom, 
of 2Bth Ai^ust 1836 has been cancelled (28th Aug.) ; 
Cadet R. Owen to be ens., v. Anderson (22 Nov.) 

44fA Foot (in Bengal). Capt. W. Cotton, firem 
70th regt., to be capt., v. A. A. Browne who re- 
tires on h. p. (22 Nov.) 

ABth Foot (in Bengal . M^. Edmund Morris 
to be lieut. col. by purch., v. Daniell who retires ; 
Capt. G. Conry to be major by purch., v. Morris; 
Lieut. Wm. Johnston to be capt. by purch., v. 
Conry ; Ens. H. J. Turner to be lieut. by purch., . 
V. Johnston; and J. Brockman to be ens. by 
purch., V. Turner (all 22 Nov. 36). 

5!it?i Foot (at Madras). Lieut. C. B. Daubeay 
to be capt. by purch., v. Fraser who retires ; Ens. 
Wm. Fraser, from h. p. 60th F., to be ens., .v. 
Clarke dec. (both 20 Oct. 36). 

78M Foot (in Ceylon). Ens. J. W. Collins to be 
lieut, by purch., v. Cameron prom. ; and Ens. J. 
B. llobhouse, fromOSth regt., to be ens., v. Col- 
lins (both 22 Nov. 36). 

Ceylon Regt, Lieut. Thos. Skinner to be capt, 
V, Fretz dec. (3 April 36) ; 2d Lieut. Wm. Jonea 
to be Ist Lieut., v. Skinner (27 Oct.) ; Ski Lieut. 
T. Chute to be Ist Lieut by purcb., v. Jones 
whose prom, has been cancelled (28 do.) i H. T. 
Walker to be 2d lieut., v. Chute (28 do.).— Capt 
Wm. Pennefather, Itom h. p. unattached, to be 
capt., V. Wm. Boardroan, who exch.. rec, dlf. 
14 Nov. .36).— Lieut J. B. Thomas to be capt by 

? urch., V. Pennefather who retires ; 8d Lieut. W. 

'. Layard to be.lst lieut. by purch., v. Thomas; 
and H. A. Raitt to be 2d lieut. by purch., v. Lay- 
ard (all 22 Nov.) 

HosyUal Staff,— Bveret Inspector James Fbrbea,* 
M.D., to be inspector-general of hospitala, v*. 
Burke dec. (22 Nov. 36). 

Lieut. Col. H. C. Smith, C.B., on the h. p. un- 
attached, and late deputy quartermaater-ganefRl 
at the Cape of Good Hope, haa beeti appointed 
commandant of the province of Adelaide, In tbai^ < 
colony. 

The 4rab transport having on board the AnZ 
division Of the fefricebompailiea of the aMh 

(9M) T 
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wUtod flrom Coveof Cork on tke 30th Oct for tho 
MaurlUiu. 

The flrit divUion of the service companiet of 
the 13th Royal IrUh RegiAent eihbarkM at Cove 
of Corkoa the 13th Noy.« o>ir board the ffwna 
tnniportt for Ceylon. The Barwua transport 
takes out the head-quarter division of this regi- 
ment a 

The 45th regt are eitpected home from Madras 
the ensuing spring. Only three offlcers are now 
in the corps who embarked with it at Cork in 
131% vis. Lieut. CoL Boys, and Captains Reid and 
Mactntire. 

The following British regiments were engaged in 
the Burmese war, and participate in the prise- 
money which will be In course of payment next 
year:— 1st Foot (2d bat.), 13th Light Infantry, 
38th. 4lBt, 44th, 45th, 47th, 54th, ^th, and 89th 
reglmeuCa. 

INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrioala, 

Nov. 2. Noroo/, Collish, from V. D. Land 6th 
June; off Dover.— FSidfor, Moppett, from Cape 
16th Aug. : off Cork.-^. Racer, Toogood, from 
Cape 3d Sept.; in the River.— jItMtmlia, John- 
ston, from Valparaiso 10th July; at Deal.— 7. 
Formidable^ Mackay, from Singapore 1st July ; at 
Liverpool. — Africa, Skelton, from Ceylon 4th 
July, Mauritius Slst do., and Cape 3i Sept. ; off 
Ifortsmouth. — 8 Bengal Fttcket, Steward, from 
Bengal 18th June; at Deal.— .£j/don, Macalpin, 
from V. D. Land lUh June; off Fortsmoutli. — 
MatUda, Rowe, from Bengal, 18th June ; at Ia~ 
vetj^Ur-Eilen, Kemp, from Batavia loth July ; 
at Cowes. — Otterepool, Richardson, from Bengal : 
off Holyhead.— Purl^/d, MacAulay, from Bom- 
29th July; off Liverpool.— 9. Tamerlane, 
McKellar, Dom Bengal 18th June; Kple, Fletcher, 
from Bengal 18th June; and ISovernttr Harcourt, 
Douthy, from N. S. Wales 10th May, and Rio de 
Janeiro 6th Sept. ; all at Deal. — Abberton, Shut- 
tleworth, from Bengal 2d July, and Cape 12th 
Sept ; end London, Lamb, from Cape 18th Aug. : 
both off Oartmoulh.— 11. 4«rora, Gilbert, from 
China 15th May; at Deal.— 14. Eleanor Laidman, 
Greaves, from Bengal 20th Juiie; at Liverpool. — 
HindM, Askew, from Bengal (Calcutta 28th June); 

n. from Bombay 25th July; 


and M^eeHc, Lawson, from Bombay 25th July; 
both ott Holyhead — Blakelg, Harding, ftom Ben- 
gal 'Calcutta 24th June); off CorK. — Madras, 
Clinton, from Madras, loth July; off Margate.— 
^ Edward Paget, Walker, from Madras 22d 
July, and Cape i5th Sept. ; and Prince George, 
Chilcott, fnmi Bombay 25th July ; both at Deal. 
— Magnet, Cole, fromN.S. Wales 12th April, and 
Chili 25th June ; at Swansea. — 15. Dapper, Dick- 
ensou, from Bengal 21st June: and Sir Jt^n Be- 
reifbrd, Mitchell, from Bengal 24th May, and 
Cape 3d Sept.; both at Deal.— Oricsa, Rankin, 
Dpin Singapore, let June, end Batavia 3d July; 
mr Portsmouth —Mary fVfdte, Garrlngton, ffom 
Bombay 3d July ; off Cork — Neieon, Brovm, from 
Timor 4th June; off Margate.— Jane. Fenwick, 
Ihmi Bengal 20th June ; off Liverpool — 16, Mol- 
Aini, ‘Sitns from Singapore Ist July ; at Deal. — 
Mag, Syms, from Bombay lOch July; William 
Rodger, Crawford, from Bombay 1st July; Falcon, 
Mam^ from Bengid 26th June; end EOlen, Wilson, 
ikom'ChtnaSSth April, and Mauritius 21st July ; 
all at Liverpool.— 17. Nestor, Cluiies, from Bom- 
kaw, .15th June; at Deal.— Lcd> Stormont, Me- 
.Mam, from Bombay 15th July ; at Liverpool.— 
Undue, Macfarlane, from Bombay Kith July; in 
the Clyde. — 18. Abeona, GilUes, from .Singapore 
Ijitn: June; aiui Children, Durocher, from Bcn- 

S J' 17th June, and Cape 6th Sept. ; both in the 
iver. — 18. Thomde Snook, Baker, from Cape, 
'17th'$ept; ; and Andrdmcudii', Andrews, from Bom- 
hay, SMh July; both at Deal. •'-Cleveland, Mor- 
Vt$ Bombay Hkh June ; in the Clyde.— 21. 
1LM.8. Hpaelam, Blackwood, from Ceylon, 4th 
Aug., ana Cmw 35th Sept. ; at Portsmouth.— 
Pt^ce of Cnmge, De Boes. from Batavia 2Ist 
Aug,; off Portland (for Rotterdam).— 23. Lyean- 
der Currie, ftmn Baoiml 26th July t off Plym*>uth. 
" , DaeJion, from South Seas; off the 

, J4. MnmHnd, Mair, from Bombay ISth 

ri oifffiriamil t hi^Lerfff, M'Leod, from Cape 
- BrRen, Ta)^!, ftom 

ftom Manilla; 
Jfohii0oiia, ffom Bom- 




bay UMh July, and Mauritius 20th Aug.; at Deal. 
— Gower, Henderson, ftom N. S. Wales 89tli 
Ju^l off Portsmouth.— Lord StaMey, Avthur,> 
from Bombay 12th July; at Falmouth.— PMMna, 
Parker, from N. S. Wales 24th May t off Dover. 
20, Blenheim, Brown, from Bombay 10th July; 
and WiUiam, Hamlin» from Bmgai 26th June; 
borh at Deal.— Minerva, Ahlers, from Padang: 
off Scllly.— 28, Clutha, Fisher, from Singapore 
ISthJuly; off Dover, 

Departures, 

Oct, 27. Prince Regent yacht (a present from 
Hifl Majesty Lo the Imaum of Muscat), Cogan, for 
Madras ; from Plymouth.— 28. Ctdumbo, Mackel-. 
lar, for Bengal *. Maria, Button, for Algoa Bay ; 
and Galatea, Tayt, for Cape; all from Deal.— 
2fli Windsor Castle, Brown, for Bordeaux and 
Mauritius ; from Deal (since totally wrecked). — 
— 30. Minerva, McPherson. Cestrian. Kellock, 
and Briton, Neale, all for Bombay ; from Liver- 
|M>ol.— .firab transport, Simpson, for Ascension 
and Mauritius (with troops); from Cork.— 31. 
Morrison, Ingersall, for China; from Liverpool. 
— Nov. 5. iMuisa, MacCutcheon, for St. Helena 
and Ascension ; from Deal.— 6. La<k/ MacNag^ten, 
Hustwick, for N.S. Wales (with emigrants) ; from 
Cork.— 7> Protector, Davidson, for Mauritius; 
from Plymouth. — Amwell, Hesse, for ditto; from 
Deal. — H. Getitoo, Black, for Bengal : from Gree- 
nock. — Maria, Miller, for N. S. Wales; from Ll- 
wrpool. — Gleuarm, Gricebar, for Cape and Cey- 
Ibn: from Milford.— 13 Numi transport. Ghee, 
for Ceylon (with troops): from Cork. — 15. Jane 
Elain, M'Alister, for Bengal; from Greenock. 
•r-Fox, Withycombe, for Muscat and Bussorah; 
fonn Falmouth.— RroAcra. Towns, for N. S. 
Wales; and Elizabeth, Kelso, for Cape and Algoa 
Bay; both from Portsmouth.— 19. Jupiter, Gal- 
breath, for Bengal : from Greenock. — ^20. Jane, 
IVilkinson, for Mauritius and Ceylon ; Ino, Whe- 
lan, for MauiitiiM ; City of Edinburgh, Baker, for 
N.S. Wales: Crusader, M* Donnell, and William 
Wtjfc.Ellis.for Launceston ; Lark, Miller, for Mus- 
cat ; and Globe, Eisden, for Algoa Bav ; all from 
Deal. — Barossa, Grey, for Co» and Ceylon ; anil 
Hebe, Douglas, for Ascension and St. Helena; 
both from Portsmouth. — Meg Merrilies, Skinner, 
for Capet from Plymouth. — 21. Mary Dugdale, 
Harrison, for Bombay; Vanguard, Long, for 
ditto; and Crusader, Wickman, for Bengal; all 
from Liverpool.— 22. Mary Hartley, Prlestman, 
for Madras and Bengal ; mm Liverpool. — Sarah 
Barry, Evans, for China; from Deal. — 25. Hawke, 
Geotgc, for Muscat; from Deal.— H. M. S. Con- 
way, Drinkwater, for Madras and India; from 
Portsmouth.— 26. Hope, Cockbain, for Bengal; 
.and John Staihp, Pryn, for Bombay ; both from 
Liverpool. 


PASSK^GERS FROM INDIA. 

Per Blakely, Trom Bengal : Mr. Kearney and 
child; Mr. Slone. 

Per Sir John Beresjbrd, from Bengal : Mr. Mill- 
man. Mr. Kitchen. (Mr. Bush fell overboard Wth 
July, and was drowned). 

Per Eleanor Laidman, from Bengal : The Rev. 
Julius Caesar, Bishop of Slrdanah ; Lieut. Austin, 
Madras artillery. 

Per Africa, tram Ceylon : . Mrs. Darxah ; Mrs. 
Cavet; Mrs. Henry; Mrs. Hunt; Major Dorrah, 
H. M. 97th TMt- ; Assist. Surg. Caret, ditto ; 
Assist, .^urg. Rumley, C. R. ; Lieuts. Hunt* 
Henry, Burrows, Green, and Lisle, all of H. M. 
97th regt. : iJeut. Faunce, H. M. 21st r<M. ; Lieut. 
Rowan, H. M. 58th regt, ; Masters KelsiHI and 
Gogerly ; 127 rank and file ; 17 soldiers* wives ; 54 
children.— From the Cape : Mr. Davis. 

Per Abberton, from Bengal: Mrs. Shuttleworth ; 
Mrs. Rogers; Mrs. Collett 1 Mr. MnmeB ; 3 chll- 
dren.-!-£xam the Cape: . J. R. Thomson, Bbqii, and 
family ; Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Freeman. 

Per Eldon, ffom V. D. Land : Bilrs. Miwers and 
two children; Dr. Thomson; Rev. Mr. McArthur 
and child ; Rev. Mr. Ullathome; Mr. GeotgeCent 
Mr. White. 

PerEOen, from China: James McTeai:, Eiq. 

Per Madras, fm Madras tMts. ^ HMUmm 1 
Mra.Funie}i and two chiMran; lfiii^is.I{^ 
ihusen t Capt. Van Heytbuaan, . 



1836J Him* intelUgenee. 


Cape. White, 18th N. i. ; Capt. Praier, H. M. 5ffth 
rctft. I Lieut. James Foxaytn, 6th N. 1 . 1 Lieut. 
Adamsoo, H. M. 6Sth rc^. ; Lieut Fumell, H. M. 
57th TCttt. s Lieut. Manning, Madras European 
regt. } Master Van Heythusen. 

Per Oriasa, from Singapore : Mr. Martin, firm 
of Messrs. Patterson and Co. 

Per Sir Edward Pajget, from Madras: Lady 
Montgomeij ; Mrs. Col. Josias Stewart } Mrs. 
Sargent: Mrs. Hook; Mrs. (xompertz and child; 
Mrs. Robertson : Mrs. Walker ; Mrs. Croft : Miss 
Stewart t Sir Henry Montgomery. Bart, C. S. ; 
Major Hook, H.M.S.: M^r J. Crisp. Ist N. V. 
B. ; Dr. McIntosh t Lieut. S. W. Croft, Madras 
artillery ; Lieut. R. U. Chapman, engineers ; 60 
Invalids H. M. 57th and ^ regt8.~From the 
Capex Mr. Jones. — (Major and Mrs. Low were 
landed at the Cape). 

Ver Malcolm, from Singapore: II. J. Williams, 
Esq. 

fW Lftoander, from Bengal : Mr. Wm. Nicol. 
Per Platina, from N. S. Wales : Cant. Thom?s 
Surflen ; Dr. Edwards, R. N. ; Mr. Alex. Steele : 
Mr. Williams. 

Per Girqffb, from N. S. Wales : Mr. Bowman ; 
Mr. Languardt Mr. Rush worth. 

Per Andromache, from Bombay : Mrs. Andrews ; 
Mrs. Larkins ; two Misses Andrews. 

Per Abel Gower, from N. S. Wales : Mr. James 
McArthur ; Dr. Lang ; Mr. J. J. Corry ; Mr. 
Dixon: Mr. McKenzie. 

Expected. 

Per Exporter, from Bengal : Mrs. Anwyll and 
child ; two Masters Sweetenham. 

•Per Tjord William Hen tinck, from Bombay: Capt. 
Patterson, H. M. 6th regt. 

Pe$‘ Aeia, Biddle, from Bengal : Mrs. Wray and 
five children: Mr, and Mrs. Touttcren and two 
children: Dr. Sutherland; Mr. Abbott; Mr. Row* 
den ; two children of Capt. Birch. 

Per Minerva, from Bengal : Lieut. Home : 
Ensign Horsburgh. 

Per InxPs, from N. S. Wales : Lieut. Russell, 
Sikh regt. ; Dr. Robertson, It. N. ; Mr. Edward 
Hlgham ; Mr. John Perkins. 


PASSENGERS TO INDIA. 

Psr Prince Reg^t yacht, for Madras: The 
K^jht Hon. Lord Elphiustone, and suite. 

Per Buckinghanuhire, for Bombay : Mrs. Mal- 
colm Lewin and family: Capt. and Mrs. Jenkins: 
Capt. Morris : Mr. Tytlcr ; Mr. Corinack ; Mr. 
Bourke ; Mr. Kennedy ; Mr. Moore : Mr. Rut* 
ledge. 

Per Catherine, for Madras and Bengal : Cimt. 
and Mrs. Raban : Lieut, and Mrs. Harris : Mrs. 
Lyons ; Messrs. Garston, Breen, Hobson. Clifford, 
Kelsall, and Seeley.— For the Cape : Capt. and Mrs. 
Kulpe; Mr. Purnell; Mr. Beale; two children. 


LOSS OF SHIFFINO. 

The VicieeUude, Snell, from the Mauritius to 
Calcutta, was wrecked on one of the Maldlve Is- 
laods, 10th May. Crew, with a considerable part 
of the specie, saved. 

The Windsor C'tstle, Brown, from Newcastle to 
Bordeaux and Mauritius, was totally wrecked at 
(he eutrance of the Garoime, during a severe gale 
fioin N. W. to S. W. cm the night of the 5th Nov., 
and all on board drowned. 

BIKTH, MARIU.^GES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTH. 

Oef.80. On board the sir Ed^riii Porgee, the lady 
of liijor H. Sargent, commanding 41st Madras 
N.I., of a son, stUl bom. 


IfARBiAflSS. 

Nov. H. At Greenwich, Cliflbid CrauAird, Esq. 
of the East-India House, second son of A, C, 0% 
Crsufurd, Esq., of ArdirJllan, Ayrshire, to 
Margaret, eldest daughter of John Boyn, Esq., 
of Biackheath-hill. 

19. At Dublin, John George Elphlnstone. Eiq., 
of the Hon. £. 1. Cumpany|B service, to Catherine, 
eldest daughter of George il. Pain, Esq., of Cork, 

22. At St. Budeaux, John Smith, Esq., of 
Tamar Terrace, Devonport. the Under SherifT of 
Devon, to Rosamond, daughter of Capt. Archer, 
of Stoke Terrace, formerly of the 16th L. Drags., 
and widow of Thomas A. Main, late Captain in 
Hon,. E. 1. Compwy’s service. 

— At Hennoi k, Capt. J. Evans, Ben^ army, 
to Mary Jane Bailey, eldest daughter .of the Rev* 
John Turner, of UenncKk, Qevon. 

Latelp. At Dundee, Mungo Dobie, Esq., Liver- 
pool, Hon. E. I. Company's service, to Johanna, 
daughter of the late W. Glenorchy Stuart, Esq. 


UEATHN. 

Aug.^. AtBussorah. of typhus fever, aged 37, 
Lieut. H. P. Murphy, Royal Engineers, superin- 
tendent of the scientific branch of the Eupnrates 
mepedition. 

Sent. 29. AtStrathpefISer, Lieut- Col. James John 
Mackintosh, of Farr, and late of the Madras 
artillery, universally respected, and regretted by 
his tenantry and a large circle of friends and ac- 
quaintance. 

Oct. 21. At Paris, of typhus fever, Lieut. Peter 
Brougham. Bombay engineers, aged 24. 

Nov. 8. After a short illness, James Goodrich* 
Esc}., formerly of the East-India service. 

9. At his house, Gloucester-terrace, after a short 
indisposition, George Wylie, Esq., aged 70, Ikther 
of John Wylie, of the Hon. East-India Com- 
pany's service. 

12. At his father’s house in Kentish-towi;, In hit 
22(1 year, of hemorrhage on the lungs, Mr. Charles 
Ford, brother of Henry Ford, Esq., merchant, 
of Cilcutta. His extraordinary talent and rising 
merit will k‘ave a lasting and mournful impression 
of regret, at his premature death, in the minds of 
his lM;T(3aved parents and sorrowing relatives. 

13. At Edinburgh, Mrs. Craig, relict of Milliken 
Craig, Esq., late a commander in the Mon. E. 1. 
Company’s seivici*. 

— At Noel House, Kensington, Maj. Gen. the 
Right Hon. Vicount Forbes, son of the Earl of 
Grana'-d, and m.p. for the county of Longford. 

16. At Fulham, Maj. Gen. William Macleod, of 
the Madras establishment. 

— At Ensemere-hlll, Ullswater, near Penrith. 
Sophia Anne, wife of J. C. Bristow, Esq., abd 
eldest daughter of the late John Richardson, Eaq., 
of Calcutta, aged 41. 

Lately, On hb pass^e home from Bombay, 
Lieut. Spencer Richardson, 6th Infantry, son of 
the late Colonel Rlchardspn, of the Guards, 

— Perislied with the crew and passengers of the 
Doncaster, on his passage home from the Mauritius, 
G. N. Page, Esq., m D., assbtont surgeon. Royal 
Artillery. 

— At Dunoon, Scotland, Jessie, ' only daughter 
of Lieut. Col. Beatson, commissary genet al, Ben- 
gal army. 

— .At the residence of her father, near Athleague, 
county Roscomm'^n, Jane, wife of Lieut. Cowen, 
of the Bengal Native Infantry, 

— At Edinburgh, Capt. Gilbert McDoiudd, 
Milton, late of the Ist Royal Regiment. He was 
the last surviving n^hew of the cdelnated Fiord 
McDonald. 



m PRICES OF EUROPEAN GOODS IN THE EAST. 

N.B. The httersP,C» denote prime eo§t, or manuJtKturere*'pHee§ i A, advance (per eeiUO on theeatnes 
D* diaeount (per cent,) on the eames MT.D. no demand*— The hatar maund ie equal to 82 fb. 2 oz> 2 
cfp«., and 100 bazar nuiunds equal to 110 ^ctory maunde* Goode sold by Sa*Rupeee fi. fnde* produce 
5 to 8 par cent, more than when eold by Ct.Rupeee F. mde — The Madras Candy ie equal to 500lb. The 
SUrat Caddy ie equed to lb. The Pecul ie equal to 133i lb. The Gorge ie 20 pieoee. 


CALCUTTA, July 21, 1836. 


R8.A. F 

Andtors Sa.R8.cwt. 10 0 Cdi 1 

BotUto 100 12 0 — ] 

Goals B. md. 0 12| — 

Copper Sheathing, 16-32 ..F.md 36 12 — 

^ Braslers', .....do. 37 8 — • 

— — Thick sheets do. — 

Old Gross do. 3.1 4 — 

Bolt do. 35 8 — 

— ^ Tile do. 34 12 — 

Nails, assort da 34 0 ~ 

— — Peru Slab CtRs. do. 32 0 — 

r— Russia Sa.R8.do. 

Copperas do. 2 0 — 

Cottons, chinu uce. 

— — Muslins, assort 1 4 » 1 

-i— Yam 16 to 170 mor. 0 61 — 

Cutlery, fine 10to20A. tc 

Glass 3A. — 

Hardware 30 D. •— 

Hosiery, cotton 6 A. — 

Ditto, silk 15 to35D.t 


.!• R8.A. R8.A. 

Iron, Swedish, 8q...Sa.R8. F.md. 5 7 @ 5 9 

flat do. 5 8 ~ 5 10 

English, sq do. 3 4 — 35 

; flat do. 3 4 — 36 

Bolt... do. .34 — 36 

Sheet do. 6 2 — 6 10 

Nails cwt. 12 0 — 16 0 

— Hoops F.md. 6 4 — 66 

Kentledge cwt. 2 0 — 23 

Lead, Pig F.md. 7 4 — 7 6 

unstamped do. 7 0 — 71 

Millinery 6 D. to 26 D. 

Shot, patent bag 2 14 — 3 12 

Spelter CtRs. F. nuT. 7 8 — 7 10 

Sutionery 20 D. — 36 D. 

Steel, English CtRs. F.md. 6 8 — 6 12 

, Swedish do. 7 4 — 7 9 

I Tin Plates Sa.Rs. boxs 8 0 — 19 0 

Woollens, Broad cloth, fine . .yd. 6 8 — 12 0 

• ' ■ ■ ■ coarse and middling.... 14 — 40 
— i— Flannel fine 0 14 — 1 4 ; 


MADRAS, Ji4ly 6, 1836. 


Bottles 100 12 ( 

Copper, Sheet candy 210 - 

Bolt do. 218 - 

Old da 230 - 

— Nails, assort do. 360 - 

Cottons, Chlnts piece 4 - 

— Ginghams da 2 • 

— ^ Longdoth, fine da 9 

Cutlery, coarse 16A. 

Glaas and Earthenware 10A. 

Hardware lOA. 

HodOT 16A.. 

Inm, Swedish, candy 40 • 

English bar do. 24 • 

— Flat and bolt do. 24 • 


; Sheet , 
I Millinery . . 


.candy 

Rs. 

17 

(®. 

Rs. 

18 

.da 

110 


116 

.do. 

42 


45 

.da 

38 


40 


P.C. 


20 A. 

..bag 

3 

— 

3i 

candy 

40 


45 

16A. 


2U A. 

candy 

60 


55 

.do. 

70 


76 

.box 

17 


18 


lOA 

— 

16A. 


> —— coarse 20A. — 26A. 

■ Flannel, fine 10tol2An8.pr.yd. 

' Ditto, coarse 6to8Ans. do. 


BOMBAY, July 23, 1836. 


.cwt 12 @ 14 

.dos. 1 

..ton 10 — 12 


Copp^ Sheathing, 16-32 ....cwt. 61 — 

^^hlck sheets da 62—63 

— Plate bottoms da 60 — 

— ^Tile.... da 63 

Cottons, Chinti, &c., Ac 

— Other goods 

-1- Yarn, Nos. 20 to 100 . . . .lb. 0.11 — 1.8 

Cutlery, table P.C. — 

Glass and Earthenware .35 D. — — 

Hardware P. C. 

Hoai6iy»hplf hose * P. C. — — 


Iron, Swedish St. candy < 

English da 

' Hoops cwt. 

Nails do. 

II Sheet da 

I'— Rod for bolts St. candy 

; do. for nails do. 

I Lead, Pig cwt 

I —- Sheet do. 

{Mimncry S 

Shot, patent cwt. 1 

'Spelter da 

I Stationery 

LSteel, SwedJA tub 

I Tin Plates 

I Woollens, Broad cloth, flne . .yd. 

coarse 

— Flannd, fihe 


CANTON, May 24, 1836. 


Drs. Drs.'! 

Cottons, ChlnuiflBydf... .piece 3 6 (Smalts . 


Drs. 
•pecul 30^ 


Lcogclotba ...da 3 — 10 Steel, Swedish ..... .i.... •tub3.76 

MusIIbs, 20 yds. da — — Woollens, Broadcloth ......yd. 1 

Canibtihl, 48 yds do. 6—9 do. oc super ..••^.yd.2.60 

— w ^ w aif a ^ V . AO 


Inn, BBr u.... da 11 — 

da 21 — 

Mid# da ^ ^ j 


— Camleto at Lintin pea , 98 - 

Do. Dutch. da 36;:i 

Long Ells • •a a« • a a^.e are# •da Akr. 

Tin, Strafto Ififcii 

Tinplates boa 7 



Prket of European Goodt in the East. 
SINGAPORE, June 25, 1836. 


S78 


18^-1 


Dn. 

Anchors Itecul 6 6 

Bottles 100 3 - 

Copper Nalls and Sheathlna pecul 34 

CottonseMadapollams, 24ya. by 36in. pcs. 2 - 

Imlt. Irish 24 34-36 do. 2 ~ 


Longcloths 38 to 40 . 

— do. do 

— — — "■ ■ — do. do. . . . • 
- — do. do. 

— Prints, 7-8» aingie colours 

0 - 8 . 


34-36 do. 41 
36flnedo. 54 
40-44 do. 4 
44-54 do. 

54 do. 

do. 

do. 


5 — 


2 

2ii 

Cambric, 12yds. by 45 to 50 in.- -do. 1| 

Jaconet, 20 40 • - 44 • •• .do. 2 

— - Lappets, 10 40 • • 44 do. 1 

Chinta, fancy colours do. 3 


Dtb. Drs. Dis. 

) n Cotton Hkft. Imlt. Battick. dble.- doi. 24 @ 4 

- 34 do. do Pulllcat doa. l| — 8 

35 ; Twist, 30 to 40 pecul 50 — 53 

• 24 Hardware, and coarse Cutlery scarce^ wanted 

• 2V Iron, Swedish pecul 34 — 3| 

• 5 English do. 24—3 

6 Nan, rod do. 3—34 

64 Lead, Pig do. 5 — 5| 

9 Sheet do. .5 — 54 

— Shot, patent bag — — 

24 Spelter pecul scarce. 

2.4 Steel, Swedish do. 44—42 

24 English do. — — 

24 Woollens, Long Ells pcs. 9—10 

l| Camblets do. 25—30 

54 ' Ladies* cloth yd. 1 — 8 

I 


REM 

OAeuUat July 21, 18.36.— There has been a consi 
derable amount of business done in White Piece 
Goods during the week, chiefly in Books, La})- 
pets. Shirtings, and Jaconets, at niices generally 
the same as obtainable the preceding week. The 
enquiry for Coloured Goods has been })retty ge- 
neral. — The Twist market has been deriiledly dull 
throughout the iiast week, bazar retailers nut be- 
ing in immediate w.int.— There has nut been much 
enquiry for Woollens fur some time. — The late 
advance on Copper has not been sustained, all de- 
scriptions being considerably lower than bylour 
last. Iron, Lead, and Spelter are without sales to 
report. 

Bombayt July 23. 1836.— Considerable enquiry 
has been made for Copper Tile within the past few 
days, and should the weather prove favourable, it 
is likely to increase.— Spelter has risen in price 
about 4 a rupee per cwt., Rs. 9 being now offered, 
but this even appears below a remunerating price 
with reference to the quotations from London of 
^20 per ton. 

Singapore, June 25, 1836 —The demand for 
Colton Piece Goods during the week has been 
very inactive. There continues a slight demand 
for superior quality Cambrics, while inferior sorts 
are unsaleable, and a very heavy stock at market. 
Imitation Irishes are In almost no enquiry, and 
the market pretty well supplied. Longcloths, for 
the finer descriptiions the demand is firm, and in 
the course of two months there will likely be much 


RKS. 

improvement: the present stocks are unusually 
small.— The demand for all descriptions of Wool- 
lens will be very trifling until the month of Sep- 
tember.— The market is now pretty well supplied 
with Cotton Twist, but there will not be much de- 
mand for the next two months. — We have not 
heard of any transactions in Bar Iron. Swedish 
Bar Iron, nothing doing. Nail Rod in partial de- 
mand at (}uotation 8 . Bolt, Hoop, Square, and 
Sheet Iron, almost in no demand. Pig Lead and 
Spelter are in much less enquiry. — Proxnsions well 
supplied, and only saleable by retail. 

Canton, May 10, 18.*i6 — Chintzes of favourite 
patterns, and Blue and White Handkerchiefs, are 
in request to a limited extent, the stock on hand 
being much reduced.— There has been a little 
doing in Purple and Blue Long-Ells of the Com- 
pany’s lengths, dec., but the demand for Scarlet 
and other Colours is very dull.— Longcloths ate at 
present at a moderate demand, but prices have de- 
clined a little —Sales of Cotton Yam can readily 
be made of Nos. J 8 to 30, but .for the higher qua- 
lities there are no jpurchasers^Camlets, a good 
deal of enquiry after Company’s qualities and 
packing.— Woollens, the market continues very 
unfavourable, and lately there has been an exten- 
sive sale made of Spanish Stripes by one of the 
hong-merchants at a very considerable loss.— Iron 
and Lead, a large stock, and the market very dulL 
—May 17* Lead has improved a little in price. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


Calcutta, Jul^2\, 1836. 
Government Securities. 

Buy.l Rs. As. Rs. As. rSclI. 

Prem*. 10 12 Firsts percent 10 0 Prem. 

Prem. 1 4 Second 5 per cent 4 4 

4 0 ThirdSpercent 3 8 Prem. 

Disc. 0 4 Four per cent. Loan** 0 10 Disc. 

Bank Shares. 

Bank of Bengal . ; Co.’sRs.l6,906 to 16,960 

UnionBaiik. . (Ca*sRa.2,700 ea.)l,250 to 1,300 ptmi. 
Bank of Bengal Rates. 

Discount on private bills 7 0 per cent. 

Ditto on government and salary bills 4 0 do. 
Interest on loans on govt, paper .... 5 0 do. 
Rate of Exchange. 

On London and Liverpool, at six months* sight, 
and twelve months’ date— to buy, 2 s. 2 d. ; to 
sell, 28. 22d. to 2s. 3id. per Sa.Rui)ee— to buy, 
2s. Old. ; to sell, 2s. Old. to 2s. per Com- 
pany’s Rupee. 


Bombay, July 23, 1836. 

Exchanges. 

Bills on London, at 6 mo. sight, 28. lid. to 28. Ifd. 
per Rupee. 

OnCalcutte, at 30 days’ sight, 106 to 106.8 Bombay 
Rs. per 100 Sicca Rupees. 

On Madras, at 30 days' sight, 108 to 108.8 Bombay 
Rg. per 100 Madras Rs. 

Government Securities. 

Remittable Loan (nominal) to — — Bom. Rs. 

per 100 Sa. Rs. 

5 per cent. Loan of 1^-23, 107 to IO 7.4 per do. 

Ditto of 1825-26, 108.8 to 111.8 per ditto. 

Ditto of 1829-30, IH.H to 111.12 per ditto. 

4 per cent. Loan of 1832-33, 106.3 to 106.8 perdo. 

Singapore, June 25, 1836. 

Exchanges. 

On London, 3 to6 mo. sight, 48. 54d. to 48. 6d. per 
dollar. 

On Bengal, gov. bills 206 Sa. Rs. per 100 dollars. 


Madras, July 6f 1836. 
Government Securities#.. 


Ii^lttable Loan, six per cent. 

Von ditto of 18th Aug. 1825, five pet cent— 3 
Ofiem.— 8| dise. 

last five per cent— 3 prem. 
OlttkrdlttO Oid fhur per cent— 3 disc. 

9itlo diMjp New foiw per cent— 3 disc. 

‘ Exchange. 

)n LondoDj «t 6 monUis> 8a. per Madras Rupee. 


Ca?iton, May 24, 1836. 

Exchanges, dec. 

On London, 6 mo. sight, 4s. 9d. to4s.94d.per Sp.D. 
E. 1. Co.*8: Agents for advances on oansigninents, 
4 b. 8d. 

OnBengal.— Private Bills, 30 days 888 CoTs Rs*per 
100 Sp. Dols.— Company's Bills, 60 days, SSOto 
228 Co.*s Rs. 

On Bombay, ditto, nominal 

Sycee Silver at 34 to 4 per cent prem* 



LIST of SHIPS Trading to INDIA and Eastwardof the CAPE of GOOD HOPE. 
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LONDON PRICE CURRENT, November S5, 1836. 


STS 


BA$T-1N’D1A and china produce. 

£• M, d. 

CoARm, Batavia cwt. 2 8 0 1 

Samarang 2 fl 0 

Cheribon 3 0 0 

•— Sumatra 1 18 0 

Ceylon 2 2 0 

Mocha 2 12 0 

Cotton, Surat U> 0 0 4 

Madras 0 0 44 

— ^ Bengal 0 U 4 

Bourbon none 

Drugs 4 b for Dyeing. 


Anniseeda, Star 3 0 0 

Borax, defined 3 3" 

Unrefined 3 14 

Camphire, inchests .... 7 15 

Cardamoms, Malabar* ‘lb 0 2 

— — ■ Cwlon 0 1 

Cassia Buds cwt. 3 fi 

Llgnea 2 17 

Castor Oil lb 0 0 

China Root cwt. 17 0 


0 

0 

0 

6 — 
4 — 

0 — 
0 — 
41 - 


Gum Ammoniac, drop . . 6 0 0 

Arabic 2 15 0 — 4 

Assafeetida 1 10 0 — 

Benjamin, 3d Sort.. 3 10 0 -> 

— — Animi 4 10 0 — 

— Gambogium 5 0 0 — 

— — Myrrh 4 10 0 — 

Ollbanum 0 10 0 — 

Kino 12 0 0 

Lac Lake lb 0 4 0 

Dye 0 3 3 — 

Shell cwt. 5 5 0 — 

Stick 0 2 0 — 

Musk. China os. 0 10 0 — 

Nux Vomica cwt 0 8 0 

Oil, Cassia oz. 0 H 0 

Cinnamon 0 4 0 — 

— Cocoa-nut cwt. I 14 0 

— Cajaputa oz. 0 0 2 — 

Mace 0 0 2 — 

Nutmegs 0.1 2 — 

Opium none 

Rliubarb. 0 2 6 — 

Sal Ammoniac cwt. 3 6 0 

Senna lb 0 0 3 — 

Tunneric, Java ....cwt. o 12 0 — 

Bengal 0 13 0 — 

China 1 8 0 — 

Galls, ill Sorts none 

, Blue 

Hides, Buffalo lb 0 0 3 — 

Ox and Cow 0 0 3 — 

Indigo. Blue and Violet. . - . — 

Ex. fine Bl. and Violet 0 7 6 

Purple and Violet .... 0 6 9 — 

Fine Violet 0 6 9 — 

MiiL to good Violet ••0 6 6 — 

— Violet andCopper .... 0 5 9 — 

Copper — — 

— ^ Con8umlhg.mid.tofine — 

— Do. Old. and low .... 0 5 3 — 

Do. very low 0 3 1 — 

Madras, mid. to good 0 4 10 — 

— Oude. 0 4 11 — 


£. 

«• d* 

3 10 

0 

2 

8 

0 

3 

9 

0 

2 

1 

0 

3 

9 

0 

6 

5 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

7li 

0 

0 6 1 

22 0 

0 

0 3 

6 

0 

1 

6 

3 

8 

0 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

9i 

18 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

25 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

4 

8 

0 

4 15 

0 

10 

0 

0 

8 

8 

0 

17 

0 

u 

15 

0 

0 

2 

18 0 

0 

T"o 

8 

8 

0 

0 

3 10 

1 

13 

6 

0 

8 

c 

0 

9 

0 

0 

5 

6 

0 

0 


0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

5 1 

0 

3 6 

3 

7 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 14 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 15 

0 

0 0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

8 1 i 

0 

7 

6 

0 

7 

6 

0 

7 

0 

0 

6 0 

0 

”9 

0 

4 


0 

6 

4 

0 

5 11 II 


X. 

Mother-o*-Pearl \ . _ 

Shdls, China * 

Nankeens piece 

Rattans 100 0 2 9 

Rice, Bengal White. . . .cwt 0 13 6 

Patna 0 17 0 

Java. 0 12 0 

Saillower 4 0 0 

Sago 7 0 0 

Pearl 12 0 0 

Saltpetre 25 0 0 

Silk. Company’s Bengal lb O 15 0 

— Novi 

(’hina Tsatlee 1 

Bengal Privilege 

Taysam 0 19 

Spices, Cinnamon 0 5 

Cloves 0 1 

Mace 0 3 

Nutmegs 0 5 

Ginger cwt. 1 14 

Pepper, Black A Q o 

Whit 0 1 

Sugar, Bengal cwt 1 5 

Siam and China 1 8 

Mauritius (duty paid) 2 15 

Manilla and Java .... — 

Tea. Bohea. lb — 

Congou — 

Souchong — 

Caper.. — i 

Campoi — 

— Twankay — 

Pekoe, (Orange, dec.). . — • 

Hyson Skin — 

— Hyson — 

—— Young Hyson — 

Gunpowder, Imperial 

Tin, Banca cwt. 4 10 

Tortoiseshell Ib 1 2 

Vermilion Bk 0 4 

Wax .cwt. 8 0 

Wood, Saunders Red ..ton 7 5 

Ebony 18 

Sapan 6 15 


f. d. £. 9. d. 
10 0 ® 6 0 0 


0 6 6 
0 16 6 
0 17 "6 
0 14 6 
7 0 0 
8 10 0 
18 9 0 
28 0 0 
19 6 


4 6 — 170 


1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 2 
1 17 
1 15 
3 7 


1 0 
9 8 
2 0 
8 3 
6 11 
5 0 

0 a 


0 — 1 18 0 

3 — 

0 — 10 10 0 

0 7 10 0 

0 — 20 0 0 

0 — 13 0 0 


AUSTRALASIAN PRODUCE. 

Cedar Wood .foot 0 0 6 — 0 

Oil, Fish tun 47 0 O — 50 

Whalebone ton 180 0 0 

Wool. N. S. Wales, viz. 

Best fb 0 2 6 — 0 

Inferior 0 16 — 0 

- ■■ V. D. Land, viz. 

Best 0 2 3 — 0 

Inferior 0 10 — 0 

SOUTH AFRICAN PRODUCE. 

Aloes cwt 1 10 6 — 

Ostrich Feathers, und ... .lb 

Gum Arabic cwt 

Hides. Dry .lb 

Salt^ 

Oil, Palm cwt 

Raisins 

Wax 

Wine, Cape,Mad., best* .pipe 15 0 

— • Do.M5c3d quality .... 12 0 

Wood, Teak load 9 5 

Wool lb. 0 1 


1 13 0 



PRICES OF SHARES, November 25, 1836. 



Price. 

Dividends. 

Capital. 

Shares 

of. 

Paid. 

Books Shut 
for Dividends. 

DOCKS. 

VasMndIa (Stock).... 

liondcm (Stock).... 

■ £. 
116 
m 

88 

|B 

£. 

498,667 

3,238,000 

1,352,752 

“2. 

100 


March. Sept. 
June. Dec. 

Jan, July 

Ditto Debentures 

AIMA AlftA ^ A m m • ft • SR • ■ ■ • • 

— 

101} 

4} p. cent. 
4 p. cent 


— 

5 April. 8 Oct. 

5 AprU. 5 OiDt 

June. Die. 

freatiqidla (Stock).... 

107 

5 p.cent. 

1,380.000 

— 

— 

::: MISCELLANEOUS. 

AustitiHan(Agrl(hilSttral) 

Biltok (Austr^a^ 

Diemen's Uura.CompaBy.....*, 

36 
! 59 

; ISl 

4 dis. 


10,000 

5,000 

10,000 

100 

40 

100 

■ 

jJ 

— 


Wolfe, Bfothers, 23, Change Alley* 
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THE LONDON MARKETS, November 25. ]836. 


5ii{^.>oThe market is dull, for all kinds; the 
West-India market Is in a very heavy state. 

Cliffy * — The market inactive { operations are on 
a very limited scale. 

OsMon.— There Is still great langour in the cot- 
ton market, shippers and the home trade pur- 
diaslng viith extreme caution ; all micWing good 
and fine descriptions of East-India are held for pre- 
vious rates, hut the ord. qualities, of which there 
is a large quantity pressing on the market, may be 
•purchased on lower terms. 

Silk.— The operations this week in the Italian 
and East-India silk markets have been extremely 
trifling, and prices have a downward appearance. 

Indigo , — Several small parcels of East-India, be- 
ing a portion of the go^ taken in at the liist 
quarterly sale, have been disposed of this week to 
shippers and exporters, and some have been also 
taken by speculators, at prices fully equal to those 


of October last. The public sale of 40 aerons Gua- 
temala went at a decline of 9d. a 3d., Cortes and 
Sobres of ord. and mid. quality selling at 4s. 3d. a 
6s. 7d. per 1b. Letters Arom Calcutta to the 99d 
July have been received, at which time the crop 
was estimated at 100,A(i0 to 110,000 maunds. 

Tea — The market continues as flat as it possibly 
can be, and prices are merely nominal. Clearances 
forborne consumption are still very large, and the 
deliveries for exportation are extensive. 

Unparallelled dulness prevails in the markets for 
nearly every article of colonial produce ; df the 
goods olfered at public sale this week, nearly all 
have been taken in for the want of buyers, and the 
trifling part which has been dispose of, have 
been at depressed prices; the private operation 
bavejjeen of the most limited kind, and reduced 
bites have been submitted to,— ‘New Price Current, 
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INDEX TO VOL. XXL 

PART I.— ORIGINAL AND SELECT PAPERS, &c. 


coips found in, 34. 

AiMwairika system of Buddhism, -los* 
Alexander and Cs.» the estate of, 75, 146. 

. Alexandria^ introduction of European cus. 
toms into, a 10. 

Alexandria ad Caucasum^ site of, 30. 
Almorah, military operations before, 128. 
Anecdoles, Oriental, 183. 

Animal, fossil, discovery of a new, 323. 
Antiquities in Cahul, 28>^of Egypt, 293. 
•Arabia Petreea, journey of MM. Laborde 
and Linant through, ioo.‘ 

^ni6tc particles, 158-^language, remarks 
on the, 197, 200. 

Arctic regions; expedition to ttie, 49, 

Army% Indian, its operations flunfag the 
Nepaul war, 1, 116, 169. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, papers read be- 
fore the, 27, 166, 184, 323 — Uoyal, 

‘ biographical sketches of deceased mem- 
bers of, 164. 

Assam, the tea-plant In, 115,184. 
Association^ London, for communicating 
by steam to India, 69, 149,236, 311. 

Babylosi, visit to, 214. 

Back ( Capt.), narrative of his Arctic Land 
Expedition, 49. 

Bactna^ coins of the kings of, 34. 

Bagdad, description of, 213— robbery at, 
during a pestilence, 214. 

BaU at Alexandria, 210. 

Banda, the nuwaub of, 226. 

Bank of India, proposed, 161, 338. 
Baroda, affairs of the Ouicowar at, 294. 
Beghr&m, account of the dasht, or plain 
of, 37 — ^ancient site of the city of, 38 — 
site of Alexandria ad Caucasum detected 
in, 30 — Greek coins found in, 33, 34, 41 . 
Bkeerfifbtg’Beo, 331,334. 

Bfagm/iky.— James Horsburgb, Esq., 71 
~ Lord Clive, 76 r- Thomas Fisher, 

. £sq„ 130-^Major David Price, 164-— 
Col.. T..D. Broughton, 165— Lieut. 
GdU J. Tod^ ik.-— M. Von Klaproth, . 
166-^Professor 'Hamaker, ik. «>-Profes- 
• ; aor Bauvetis, ik.—Dr. Carey, 370. 
BSsiid^at, aeoount of the, asp.';' 

JkiflisMi dispute with Nepaul respecting, 3. 

the Ai^warlka systafm of, 105. 

Bttfugkion (CpI. T. D.), death of, 185. 
vdEidef J^Snirvi. 


Cabul, memoir on the ancient coins found 
at Beghrkm in, 37, 34, 41. 

Cajfres, examination of the official doqu* 
ments relative to the late war with the, 
378 — conduct of the tVesleyan mis- 
sionaries with cespect to, 385. 

Calcutta, petition . (o Parliament from, 42 
— abridgment of the powers of the Su- 
preme Court at, ib. — ^estate of insolvents 
at, 75, 146. 

Callinjer, bill -fortress of, 337. 

Caj}e of Good Hojje, operatic ifs during the 
late Caffre war at the, 279. 

Carey ( Dr.), memoir of, 270. 

Cmviac (Sir James), 294,303. 

Carpenter (Lieut. Col.), 9. 

Cashmere, travels of Mr. Vigne in, i66~ 
travels of Mr. Moorcroft in, 317. 

Celestial Lot>€r, the, a Dream of Latin 
Romance, 55. ^ 

Chinese belief in mermaids, 48. 

Chirra Punji, account of, 17 — sanatarium 
at, 18-— its inhabitants, 19, 22, 23, 25 — 
climate and productions, 19, 20, 31 , 
34 f 25. 

Church, English, in India, 45. 

Cli/f, the Fakecr of the, 60. 

Clive (Lord), memoirs of, 76 — charges 
brought against him, 76, 83, 84— his 
services whilst in India, 77 — letter of 
advice to Warren Hastings on governing 

' India, 80 — ^attacks upon his character in 
Parliament, 81, 84^bls death, 85. 

Coal in the Kasiah Plills, 24. 

Coins, Greek, found at Beghrdmj ih K&- 
bul, 27, 34, 41 — Indo-Scytliic^ 41'; 

Christidnity, connection between’ liberal 
learning and, 203. 

CaiTiCAL Notices, 85, 243, 304 see 

. also Review xf Bo^x, 

Damascus, visit, of Major Skinner. 3 i 1 
-—effects of the Christian Costume on 
the inhabitants of, ibe^mode of tians. 
acting mercantile matters at, 313^ 

Datigkfer, the Nuwaub^ 185. 

D' Urban (Sir B.}, despatches of, relative . 
to the late CafiVe war, 378. 

Dtyra Dhoon, operations in the, 9. 

Bu/teak, anecdote of the nya of; 33ir-7 
account of his palace, tk. . 

. ■ •r. ■ ' 

East-fndia Company, op^iptioiie of tboiir 
anny agiuiMt tin NepwUaai^ i. 

. (« N) * • 
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Indeit*’- 

i6g— encouragement of tteam -naviga- 
tion to India by, 7o» 153, 036 — their 
conduct towards Lord Clive, 76, 78 — 
remittances from India by, 241— their 
interference in the disputes between the 
Peishwa and the Guicowar, 294. 

JEgjfpt, steam-communication to India by 
way of, 69, 154, 236', 3i3-«-adoption of 
European fashions and manners in, aio 
-^destruction of the ancient monuments 
of , 893. 

Elphinstone (Hon. Mr.), 394. 

JEuropeanSt sanatory station tbr^ at Chirra 
.Funji, 17 — adoption of their fashions 
and manners at Alexandria, 210 — cos- 
tume of, at Damascus, 211. 

Fakeer of the Cliff, 60. 

Femalesy Egyptian, manners of, 210. 

Fingoes of South Africa, 281. 

P’lsAer (Mr. Thomas), memoir of, 130. 

Flowers for Poets’ Graves : — Bacchylides, 
206 — Tyrtaeus, ib, — Sappho, 207 — a 
Young Poet, ih,^o Brother upon his 
Sister, the Muse of Beauty, t6. — 
a Young Poetess, 208 — Pindar, ib. — 
Apollonius Khodius, ib — Virgil, 209— 
Homer, -306— Cltancer, 307 — Sir Wil- 
liam Jones, 308 — Crasliaw, 309 — Ais- 
dhyl as, Sophocles, Euripides, 16. 

Fossil ruminant animal, discovery of a 
new, in the Sivalik range, 323, 

Gardner (Lieut. Col.), 128, 172. 

Georgia, specimen of the fomantic litera- 
ture of, 230, 317. 

Ghvzzvls from the Persian, 99, 195^ 218. 

Gilchrist (Dr.), anecdote of, 250. 

Glenelg (Lord), sentiments of, relative to 
the late Caffre war, 287. 

Goorkhas, sketches of the late war with 
the, 1, 116, i6g. 

Government, native art of, in India, 304. 

Grammar, on the study of, 89. 

Grecian coins found in Kabul, 34. 

Greeks, translation among the, 95, 196. 

Guicowar, disputes between the Peishwa 
ai>d the, 294— murder of bis principal 
minister at Poona, 298* 

Gttjraj Misser, 174. 

Gungeuthur Shaslry, murder of, 298. 

Uamaker (Prof.), .death of, 166. 

Hastings (Warren), letter from Lord Clive 
to, on the subject of governing India, 80. 

Hearsay (Capt.), services of, 129. 

Herachel (Sir J.), 277. 

Hebrew language^ remarks on the, 197. 

Hindoostanee language, 250. 

Hxn/dostan, the music of, 15 — Miss Ho- . 
berte’ Scenw of,*' 59. 

BSmltkap cbnduct of, durinje the late Caffre 
%lr, a7g» 891— *»» 8|arti^ 283, agi. 


Hart /. IJSdpt ia 

Hsitory, later, of British India^ sketches of 
the, 1, 116, 169, 294. 

Horsburgh (Capt.), memoir of, 71. ' 

(Mr.), remarks on certain Parlia- 
mentary resolutions b/, respecting India 
affairs, 43. 

Incidents at seal, 262. 

India, British, sketches of the later his- 
tory of, 1, 116, 169, 294— tire late 
war between tbe government of, and 
Nepaul, 1, 116, 169 — descriptive 
sketches of, 17,219 — Mr. Hume's re- 
solutions respecting legislation for, 4a 
—English law in, ib. — church esta- 
blishment of, 45-~-steAm.communica- 
tion with, 69, 147, 236, 311 — estates of 
insolvents in, 75, 146 — njarrative of 
Lord Clive's career in, 76 — views of 
Russia on, 86— proposed bank of, 161, 
238 — Major 2!)kinner*s overland journey 
to, 210 — disputes between the Peishwa 
and Guicowar in, 294. 

Indo~ Grecian coins found at Beghram, 34. 

Insolvents 2Lt Calcutta, 75, 146. 

Isknrdo/i, in Little Thibet, visit of Mr. 
Vigne to, 166. 

Japanese belief in mermaids, 48- 

Jeetgurh, military operations before, 121. 

Jerusalem, visit to, 211. 

Jtiansi, description of, 225. 

Jones (Sir William), 215, 

Jyetuck, operations of the British for the 
reduction of, 12, 171. 

Kabul, ancient sites of cities in, 27, 30 — 
coins founds in, 33, 34. 

Kalunga, military operations of the Bri- 
tish t)erore, 9. 

Kasiah hills, account of tlie, 17 — their in- 
habitants, 19, 22, 23, 25 — climate, 19, 
21— scenery and productions, 20, 24, 25. 

Kennedy (Col. Vans), remarks on his Re- 
searches into the Affinity of Languages, 

215. 

Klaproth death of, 166. 

Kohislan of Kabul, discoveries in, 27. 

Kumaon, military operations in, 127. 

Laborde (M.), review of his ** Journey 
tbrou^th Arabia Petreea," 100. 

Ladakh, visit of Mr. Mborcroft to, 1 32, 2 1 7. 

Languages, observations on the translation 
of, 89, 196, 245 — affinity between Sans- 
crit and Persian, 215. 

Latter (Capt.), services of, 7. 

Law, English, in India, 42. 

Lhassa, Mr. Moorcroft's account of, 141. 

Legislation for India, 4a, 44. 

Linant (M.), journey of, through Anbia 
PetrsBs, lool - 

LUimylnUitigencetB*^,, .....•} 





Xfteewher.l Inde»,^Pari L 

Literature, early study of, 89 — Oriental, 

96, 196, 345— Georgian, 330, 317. 


Malcolm (Sir John), review of hia Life 
of Lord Clive,'* 76 — faults of, in his 
history of Persia, 98. 

Marley (Maj. Gen.)» operations of, against 
the Nepaukse, 7, 133, 173. 

MarlindeU Gen.)» operations of, in 
Mepaul, 13 , 138 , 171. 

Masson (Mr.), memoir of, on the ancient 
coins found in Kabul, 37, 34. 

Memoir of James Horsburgh, Esq., 71-^ 
of Lord Clive, 7S— of Thomas Fisher, 

. Esq., 130 — of Maj. David Price, 164 
—of Dr. Carey, 370, 

Mermen and Mermaids^ 48. 

Minto (Lord), policy of, in India, 3. 

Miriani, a Georgian romance, 330, 317. 

Missionaries, Wesleyan, their conduct du. 
ring the late CalFre war, 385, 390, 393. 

Moira (Earl of), his policy in respect to 
the Nepaul war, 1, 116, 169. 

Monsoons, the, 377. 

Monuments, ancient, of Egypt, 393. 

Moorcrojt (Mr.), letters of tlie late, 133, 
317 — bis account of Ladakh, 133, 317. 

Music of Hindoostan, 1 5. 

Natives of India, their art of government 
described, 304. 

Necrology, 71, 130, 164,370. 

Nepaul, sketches of the late war in, 1,116, 
169, 180. 

New Zealand, dialect of, 347, 353. 

NicoUs (Col.), services of, 130, 173. 

Nunklow, the late massacre at, 17 — sue* 
cessor to the deposed chief of, 35. 

Nuwaub's Daughter, the, 185. 

Ochterlony military operations of, 

against the Nepaulese, 6, 116, 169, 179. 

Oorcka, description of the city of, 331 — 
its palace and gardens, 333 . 

Oriental TranMation, observations on, 89, 
196, 345 — anecdotes, 183. 

Palestine, visit of Maj. Skinner to, an* 

Palpa, usurpation of the province of, by 
the Nepaulese, 3 . 

Parliament, resolutions of Mr. Hume on 
presenting a petition from Calcutta to, 
43 — examination of the papers laid be- 
fore, relative to the late Caffre war, 378. 

Particles, Arabic, 158. 

Peishwa, disputes between -the Guicowar 
and the^ 394. 

FersUsns, translation among the, 96— fault 
in .Sir John Malcolm's account of the, 

' gS^affinity between their language and 
theSansorit, 315. 

Afroy visit to the cxcavakd city of, 103 . 


Pharaoh, the Castle of, 103« 

PoETRV : — The Dying Poet, 36— th^ 
Moon in September, 47 — the Celestial 
Lover ; a Dream of Latin Romance, 55 
— Ghuzzuls from the Persian, 99, 196 
—Flowers for Poets' Graves, 306, 306 
— Lines on Revisiting the Cape of Good 
Hope, 260. 

Poona, afTiirs of the Peishwa at, 394— 
murder of Gungadhur Shastry' at, 298. 

Price (Major D.)» biographical notice 
of, 164. 

Publications, new, 88. 

Quarterly Review, refutation of the, 315.. 

Rfijghur, palace of, 331 . 

Itamghur, military operations before, 1*16. 

Red Sea, steam communication to India by 
way of, 69, 154, 336, 311— travels on 
the borders of, 104. 

Reuvens (Professor), death of, 166. 

Rkvikw op Books and Critical Notices 
Willard's Treatise' on the Music of 
Hindoostan, 15 — Back's Narrative of 
the Arctic Land Expedition, 49 — Mal- 
colm's Life of Robert Lord Clive, 76— 
Progress and Present Position of Russia 
in the East, 85 — Montgomery Martin 's 
Despatches, Minutes, and CrtTffSpBn- 
dence of the Marquess Wellesley, 86, 
239 — A Hand-Book for Travellers on 
the Continent, ib. — An Angler's Ram- 
bles, by Edmund Jesse, Esq., ib, — The 
History of England, continued from 
Sir James Mackintosh, 16. — Hase's 
Public and Private Life of the Ancient 
Greeks, 87 — Bell's History of British 
Quadrupeds, ib. — Loudon’s Arboretum 
et Fruficefiiin Briiannictim, (^.—Par- 
kin oil the Efhcacy of Carhunic Acid Gas 
in the Diseases of Tropical Climates, 
ib. — La Borcle’s Journey through Arabia 
Petraca, 100 — Skinner's Journey Over- 
land to India, 310— Southey’s Life and 
Works of Cowper, 343 — An Historical 
Account of the Circumnavigation of the 
Globe, ib. — James' Lives of the most 
Eminent ForeignStatesmen,!^. — Swain- 
son on the Natural History and Classi- 
fication of Birds, ib. —Sir ;Orfeo and 
other Poems, 344— Bell's History of 
British Quadrupeds, ib. — Views in Sy- 
ria, the Holy Land, &c., 343, 334P— 
The Annuals, 244, 334— Carey's Me- 
moir of Wm. Carey, D. D., 270— Fisher's 
Landscape Illustrations of Scotland and 
the Waverley Novels, 324— Almanacks, 
ib. ' 

Roberts (Miss) and D. L. R., 59. 

Romance, a Georgian, 330, 317. 

Romans, translation among the, 95, 196. 

Ross (Capt.), expedition to the Arctic re* 
giohs in search of, 49. 

Rur^jeet Singh, 1371 13 B» 140. 

Russia^ presaot ^ition of, 8g. 



SM^arium at ^irfi Pui^i; 17. 
JSimuHitndPenlttn, affinity b^ween, a 15. 

(Mr. David}, 17, ai. 

^criptuT9t, translations of the, aoo. 
iSfOt inddents at, a6a. 

Shah Nameh^ its cumpilation, 96. 

Sheorajt claims of the Nepaulese to, a. 
Shrmtbury (Mr. W. G.}, a86, ago, agg. 
ffiomeM twins, 168. 

Sin^pko amntfyf the tea of the^ 1 15, 184. 
SHiatfierium Giganieump a n^w fossil ani- 
mal discovery of, 323. 

SicKTCHEs of the later History of British 
' India ^Tbe Nepaul War, 1 , 1 16, i6g 
' - i:.. Disputes between the Peishwa and 
the Guicowar, 294. 

of India: — Chirra Punji, 17— 

Bundelkbund, aig. 

Mnner (Major), review of liis ** Journey 
Overland to India,** a 10. 

Smith (Col.), operations of, during the 
CaffrC war, 278, a8a. 

Societies, Proceedings of : — Asiatic So- 
ciety of Bengal, 27, 166, 184, 323. 
SovJthey (Mr, George), 284, 291. 

Steam Communication with India, 691 147 » 
311. 

SuUuan\MT,), 78, 80, 82, 83. 

Tales, Indian The Fakcer of the Cliff, 
60— the Nuwaub's Daughter, 185. 

— of an Indian Voyage -The Mate 

of the WUd Swan, 106. 

Tea-plant in Assam, 1 15— of the Singpho 
' country, 184,' 


[Sept, a 

TS)et, travels of Mr; Vigtie in, 1S6. 

Tod (Lieut. Col. J.), notice of, 165. ‘ 

Tonis in Cabul, a8— excavated, In the 
valley of Petra, loa. 

Trade, curious mode of conducting, at 
Damascus, 213. 

Translaiiont Oriental, observations on^ 89, 
196, 245. 

Trimbuct^e Dainglia, intrigues of, 294. 

Tmns, the Siamese, 168. 

Ummer Sing Tkappa, 7, 1 16, i6g. 

Vig^e (Mr.), travels of, in Little Tibet 
and Cashmere, 166. 

Voyage, tales of an Indian, 106. 

Wady Mousn, or the Valley of Moses, ac- 
count of, 100, 102. 

Wallich (Dr.), researches of, in the tea. 
districts of Assam, 115, 1B4. 

Watson (Colonel), 21, 24. 

Wellesley (Marquess), the official papers 
of the, 86, 22g. 

Wesleyan missionaries, conduct of the, 285, 
290, 293. 

Willard (Cnpt.), notice of his ** Treatise 
on the Music of Hindoostan," 15. 

Women of Alexandria, 210— of Damas. 
cus, 212. 

Wood (Maj. Gen.), operations of, against 
the Nepaulese, 7, 120. 

rates (Mr,), 247. 


Indest.^'Paet If. 


PART IL— ASIATIC AND HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


Aborigines of Australia, trial of, 29 — sales 
of land by, at Port Philip, 31, 89— 
.. outrage on, at Western Port, 32— nearly 
extinct in Van Diemen’s Land, 89. 
Academy, British Dramatic, 224. 

Ads of CouncU, Indian Abolition of 
appeal from the Mofussil courts, 1., 25, 

. 57, 144, 208, 184, 237— single judges, 
g^udder ameens and moonsiffs, 12 — 
new tariff, 68, 6g, 145 — indigo cultiva. 
tion, 139. 

Addiseptnbe, seminaiyat, 170. 

.ddamt Sir Frederick), 185. 

Aerostation at Calcutta, 8. 

^(geficsrt, political, in India, 8. 

A^ta lAoohvmiad Bvheem, 241. 

Jhssnk, return of SirG. Metcalfe to, 11, 

. 34^natlve auction at, i.6«-Mti88ulman 
' - fabotica at;, 236. 

of Indiii 3, 140, ui^g 

■ ' 


Agriculture, neglect of, in Van Diemen's 
Land, 89. 

AhmednUggur, infanticide at, 153. 

Akyab, banditti at, 4, 12, 62. 

Ajmere, Anglomania of natives at, 236. 

Alexander and Co,, insolvent estate of, 60, 
94, 136, 231, 

Allahabad, execution of zemindars at, 16 
— bribery of native amlahs at, 17— 
sickness at, 222 — subterraneous dwel- 
ling at, -225. 

Allen (Mr. E. S.}, trial of, 73. 

Alves (Major), 16, 65, 237. 

Amballah, disturbances at, too, 149— 4 ri. 

. bery of natives at, 147. 

Amboynd, earthquake at, 27*, 156. 

Ameens, sudder, new act respecting, 12-^ 
Anglomania of, at Ajmere, 235. 

America, expqirtatipn. of jce aud 

India from, 65— -trade of, Snljb- 
pore, i 84 sa 49 . T ' " 



I^eemdlfr,] IndeJt.^ 

AnUahst n^tiv^e^ Uribery of, i 7 ^ 147. 

Anderion (Mr, G; W.)f 5P. 

Annuity JFundfBeagail Civil, 15, 61. 

Appals from the Mofussil Courts, aboli- 
tion of, 1, 35 , 67 » 143. i84» «o8, 337 
—delay in judicial, 140-— meeting at 
Calcutta respecting the repeal of, 184, 
ao8, 337. 

Apples^ American, at Calcutta, 65. 

Arabia^ disturbances in, 90— scarcity of 
grain in, 161. 

Arcotf improvements in, 340. 

Armenians^ claims of the, 330. 

Armt (Company’s, in India) : — Opera- 
' tions against insurgents at Jubboor, 4 — 
in Arracan, 4, 13, 63 — at Jeypore, 16, 
18 — ^in Cuttack, 17, 338 — in Goonu 
soor, 30 , 79, 153, 340— at Pargud, 35 
—in Malwa, 59, loi — at Amballah, 
too, 149—at Uggoree, 146 — in the Te- 
nasserim provinces, 148 — tour of the 
Commander-in-chief in Bengal, 9 — 
officers for the Gwalior contingent, 17 
• — Joudhpoor legion, 18 — duties of me- 
dical officers, 34 — loss of command- 
money, 37 — discharge of vacant duties, 
38 — re-occupation of Jjaulnah as a mili- 
tary station, ih. — movements of corps at 
Madras, 38, 117, 325 — in Bengal, 248 
• — examination of officers in the Oriental 
languages, 40, 108, 190, 352, 358 — 
flogging of Christian sepoys, 63— na- 
tive riding masters, 109— artillery equip- 
ment, 146— murder of a jemadar, 146, 
239 — importance of the army in India, 
151 — British officers in Persia, 159, 
247, 355— violence towards natives, 182, 

354— retirement df officers, 1 Gs-— en- 
largement of the retiring pension regu- 
lations, 187, 248 — sepoy sentries, 327 
—Temperance Societies, 234 — qualifi- 
cation of brigadiers, 348 — fees for sa- 
cred offices, 349 — dress of riding-mas- 
ters, 353 — restoration of officers, 254, 

355— Lord Clive’s Fund, 255 — regi- 
mental moonshces, ib . — passage allow- 
ance to dismissed officers, 260— see also 
General Orders, Courts^Martial, 

• .. ■■ (King’s, serving in the Bust) 
Conduct of Col. Sir £. K. Williams 
and Lieut. Col. E. Purdon, 33 — reduc- 
tions and alterations in Ceylon, 45 — 
effects of ill-judged lenity, 64 — defalca- 
tion of Capt. Ford, 68 — the 17th Foot, 
166— dress of the infantry, .191 — ar- 
rangements in the medical department, 
353— -movements of corps, 248, 255, 
^o— meritorious conduct of Lieut. Jan. 
vrin, 360 — Burmese prize-money, 370 
— promotions and changes, 50, 1 19, igi , 
furloughs, 36, 108, 366. 

Arracan, disturbances in, 4, la, 63 . 

ufrtAtfr (Col.), 90, 347. 

equipment of, 146. 

JmoiiOi Day, prosecution of, 91. 


Part II. 99k 

Asiatic Society of Bengali 66. 

Assam, iu capabilities, 99— researches for 
the tea-plant in, 138, 334 — slavery in, 
143 ~ culture of sugar in, 330 ' — tbe 
Singphoos in, 336, 333. 

Assassination, supposed, 7— attempts at, 
I47, 333. 

Asses, judicial, 59. 

Association, Trade, at Calcutta, 143, 144. 

Auckland (Lord), arrival of, at Calcutta, 
.1, 33— his first durbar, 1 — speech on in- 
vesting Sir C. Metcalfe with the Order 
of tile Bath, 16.— appointments on his 
personal staff, 33 — seeds and plants 
brought from Europe by, 140— encou- 
ragement of the Calcutta turf by, 185. 

Auction, native, at Agra, i6. 

Australia-^ee New South Wales, ffc. 

Aoa, travels of Capt. Hannay in, 14— cli- 
mate of, ib. — English education in, 136. 

Bajee Row, the ex-peshwa, 147. . 

Balloon ascent at Calcutta, 8. 

Bamboo, seed of the, 338. 

Baloowalee, disturbances at, 100, 149. 

Bandiltixn Arracap, 4, 12, 62 — in the in- 
terior of I ndia, 6— in the Tenasserim 
provinces, 148. .■ 

Bank, proposed Indian, 47-^— of Bengal, 
57— half-yearly report of its affairs, 335 
— disappearance of signatures on notes, 
59 — Union, of Calcutta, 234. 

Baptism of Hindus, 333. 

Bar at Calcutta, 146, 3 l 8 | 219. 

Barretto and Sons, affairs of, 68. 

Bataina — see India (Dutch). 

Bateman (Mr.), 31. 

Beatson, case of Grant v., 6. 

Beggars in India, 142. 

Begum Sumroo, heir to the late, 17— pil- 
grim tax collected by her, too. 

Benares, arrival of tbe Coorg Raja at, 17, 
321 — English school at, 17 — sickness 

at, 232 . 

Bentinck (Lord Wm.), his policy with res- 
pect to Malwa, 5gr--statue to, 334. 

Bheeh, campaign against the, 59, 101. 

Bitlen (Capt.), 217— his dispute with Mr. 
Stocqueler, 228. 

Billiards, playing at, on Sundays, 33 1 . 
relating to India, 177. 

Blake {'b/Lr,), enquiry respecting the mur- 
der of, 65, 337. 

Blundell (Mr.), 137. 

Bombav Intellioenck Steam-commu- 
nicaiion with Europe, 33— the Senai 
brahmins, 34— piracy, fire at Surat, 

35 — the Charles Eaton, t&.— Pargud, ib. 
—abolition of appeal from the Mofussil 
courts, 16.— surveys of the Indus, ^^6, 
103— opposition to missloBMiries in ihe 
3 » 





" 'SfBCCkn, 79-~the Ifilphinstohd Collej^, 

: Bb^female poets in the Deccan, 8i — 
education of natives, ib, — horrible in- 
fanticide, 153 — new causeway, 154 — 
liberality of Jamsetjee Jejeeblioy and 
Framjee Cowasjee, 16.— surplus pro- 
ceeds of the Bombay theatre, i&.^£gyp. 
tian Society, 340 — the Mootichund jtmU 
chund^ 04 1— the Rev. Mr. Wolff, t6.— 
the Euphrates expedition, t&^iigers in 
the interior, ifr.— -Agha Moohumud Ru- 
faeem, t&. -^prices of European goods, 
54, laa, 194, 37a — securities and ex- 
changes, 56 , 133, 195, 373— shipping, 
births, marriages, and deaths, 44, 1 15, 
168, 190, 363. 

' Bombay Government Orders : — Tour of 
inspection, 41— examination of junior 
civil servants, 43 — new member of coun- 
cil, f6. — Indian Navy passengers, 166— 
imputations on Capt. Simpson, ib. — 
appointment of medical officers to the 
Indian Navy, ib. — H. M. 17 th Foot, 
—surgeon on the Neelgherry Hills, ib. 
—conduct of Lieut. J. Janvrin, 360-^ 
passage allowance to dismissed officers, 
ifr.—- courts-martial, 43, 111, 167, 360 
civil, ecclesiastical, and military ap- 
pointments and furloughs, 43, 1 13, 167, 
363*^ marine appointments, 44, 115, 

Supreme Court '.—Criminal infor. 
mation against the editor of the Bombay 
Gazette f 187. 

Bonding system at Calcutta, 327. 

Bonds, India, interest on, 118. 

Botany of Cashmere, 67. 

Brahmins^ the Senai, 34. 

J 9 reaAtca/er at Madras, 31. 

of native officers, 17, 137, 147. 

Bridge on the Kalee Nudee, 333. 

Brigadiers^ qualification of, 348. 

Bromley (Lieut.), death of, 30, 79, 153. 

Btiddiks, system of* the, 6. 

Burdwanf pretender to the raj of, 145, 
185, 326. 

Burmah — see Aoa, 

Burney (Col.), resident at Ava, 136. 

By^lawSf Company’s, alteration in, 170. 

Cabulf imprisonment of a younger bro- 
ther by the chief of, 70— operations of 
Dost Mahomed’s sons against Pesha- 
'wur, 148, 336 — Persian expedition 
against, 187, 336. 

Calcutta Intelligence:*^ The new go- 
vernor-general, 1, 8, 10, 33, 140, 185 

’ —appeals from the Mofussil Courts, 1, 
57, 143,. 184, 308, 338 , 337— town 
and triinsit ’duties, 3 ---cultivation ofcot- 

Mkbin, 3'<iOT^Cttltivation of tea, 4 — ^pa- 
tronage of public writers, ib, — steam- 
vlltb England^ 4 * ?6» 
. '' af ^ 4;--dtstttr- 


bahces in Arracao, 4, Id, Sa^united 
twins, 5— the Dhurma Subha, 5, 68— 
the Buddiks, 6 — ^new epidemic, t^.— . 
Grant v. Beauon, t/|._dak travelling, 6, 
142 — supposed assassination, 7 — the 
Mofussil press, t6.— Hindoo College, 8 
— the Kholes, ib , — Moorshedabad poli- 
tical agency, t6.— serostation, t 5 .-r-the 
Commander-in-chief, 9 — single judges, 
ib. — the new currency, 10, 64, 144, 185 
— boring for water, 10, 186 — Sir 
Charles Metcalfe, 10, 137, 185, 339 — 
sudder ameens and moonaiffs, 13 — Dr. 
Henderson, — the Irawadi, 14— Na- 
tive Medical College, 14— Civil An- 
nuity Fund, 15, 61 — affairs at Delhi, 
15, 147 — of Runjeet Singh, 15, 147, 
186— Ludakh, 16 — Jeypore, 16, iB, 
65, 186 — native auction, 16 — execu- 
tions at Allahabad, ib . — bribery of na- 
tive amlahs, 17, 147— affairs at Meerut, 
17 — at Benares, ib . — the late Begum 
Suniroo, 17, 147'— affairs at Gwalior, 
17— military items, ib . — Joudhpore le- 
gion, 18 — Bank of Bengal, 57, 335 — 
disappearance of signatures on bank 
notes, 59— judicial asses, ib. — cam- 
paign against the Bhcels, 59, loi — es- 
tate of Alexander and Co.. 60, 136, 331 
— of Fergusson and Co., 60 — of Colvin 
and Co., 60, 136, 336 — of Cruttenden 
and Co , 60, 136, 186, 333 — live.stock 
of Shumsooden Khan, 61, 147— renun- 
ciation of Hinduism, 61, 134— mis- 
conduct of native Christians, 63 — 
flogging of Christian sepoys, ib. — pre- 
mature funeral, ib . — the opium mono- 
poly, lb . — natives attending Church, 64 
—dinner to commemorate the abolition 
of transit- duties, ib. — effects of ill- 
judged lenity, ib . — fall of snow at Sim- 
la, ib . — ice and apples from Air.crica, 
65— large venomous snake, i6.— tigers, 
t^.— the valley of Kashmir, 66 — affairs 
of Barretto and Suns. 68 — Capt. Ftird, 
ib . — the new tariff, 68, 145 — affairs in 
Cabool, 70, 148, 187, 336 — School- 
Book l^ciety, 71 — sporting, 73— trial 
by jury, 95, 335 — domestic manners of 
the Hindoos, 96, 141, 333 — Assam and 
its capabilities, 99— pilgrim tax, 100— 
disturbances at Ainballah, 100, 149-^ 
native liberatity, 101 — native temperance 
societies, loi, 334 — Mr. Mordaunt Ric- 
ketts, 101 — infant schools, 134— estate 
of Mackintosh and Go., 135 — English 
education in Burmah, 136 — native doc- 
tors, 137— native address to SirC. Meu 
calfe, ib. — ^tea- plant in Assam, 138 — 
indigo cultivation, 139— vestry aflkii'S, 
139, 338— judicial appeals, 140— Mr. 
Macaulay, t6.— ^‘wet docks, t6.— Mabo- 
medan reformer, 14O, 150 — seeds qnd 
' plants from Europe, 140— the Supretne 
p>urt, 141, 238— -money-diangers, ¥43 
—mendicity in India, j6.*^natTye 
lity/^.SsUv^ In > 88809 , USVrJP'* 
J. R. V08) ib.i^cuirrehcy, weights Ind 





„ . fneasureS) 144, 1659 aaG-^iiman sacri. 

' Bees at lUli Ghaut, ] 4 ^ 1 aw in the 
MofuBsil, 144, 145-^ disturbances at 
' Ufiigdree, 146— artillery equipment, t&. 
«-the bar, 146, 219 — Bajee Row^ 147 
-—attempt on Mr. Troup at Sirdhana, 
ib, — affairs in. the Punjab, 147— the Te. 
nasserim provinces^ 148 — self-accusa- 
tion, ib. — the Jheend territory, ib. — acl. 
vances on goods, 183, 234— trade of 
'America with Singapore, 184— meeting 
at Calcutta respecting appeals from the 
Mofussil Courts, 184, 208— Mr. Tur- 
ton, 185 — new governor of Madras, ib. 
—Bengal Club, 185, 227, 229 — claims 
to the Burdwan raj^ 145, 185, 226 — 
weather at Mussoorie, 185 — disturbance 
at Hyderabad, ib, — Lord Auckland and 
the Calcutta turf, ib. — Saugor Railway 
and Harbour Company, 16.— increasing 
value of landed property, 185, 221 — 
destruction of cotton at Mirzapore, 185 
—explosion of the powder magazine at 
Dum Dum, ib. — resumption of land at 
Singapore, 186 — dacoity at Purneah, 
ib. — the Lahore mission. 16.— Lieut. 
Kemp, 16.— pilots for the navigation of 
the Jumna, ib. — birth of a monstrous 
child, ib. — invasion of Herat, by the 
Persians, ib. — indigo crop, 187, 233 — 
culture of sugar, 219 — fruits, flowers, 
and shrubs, 220 — Mr. John Crawfurd, 
221 — billiard-playing on Sundays, 26.— 
sickness in the Upper Provinces, 222 — 
attempt at assassination, ib, — merit, 
reporting system, 16.— 'Son of Rammo- 
hun Roy, ib. — Rangoon prize-money, 
223— Multan, ib. — Hindoo liberals, ib. 
— subterraneous dwelling, 225 — the 
king of Delhi and Rammohun Roy, 226 
— the Singphos, 226, 233— self-destruc- 
tion, 226— sepoy sentries, 227— invalid 
titles to land, ib. — ^bonding system, ib. 
• — Mr. Stocqueler and Capt. Biden, 
228 — canal from Rajmahl, 229 — native 
press, 230 — the Armenians, ib. — Na- 
waub Jullal ood Dowlah, 16.— Mussul- 
man fanatics, ib. — remission of land 
rents, «i6.— baptism of Hindus, 233 — 
the Mysore princes, t6.— heirs of Shum- 
soodeen, ib, — bridge on the Kalee Nu- 
dee, zA.— canals, 234 — snake, ib. — roads, 
ib. — Union Bank dividend, ib» — new 
church at Saugor, ib. — army tailors at 
Calcutta, ib. — Oriental Life Insurance 
Company, ib. — dhyes, —extraordi- 

nary case of homicide, i6.— the Bentinck 
testimonial, ib. — contracts by Hindoos, 
236 — Mr, C. B. Palmer, 16.— Angloma- 
nia of a suddeir ameen. Lucknow, 
236 — Nagpore, t6.— Jabooab, 16.— In- 
dore, * 6 .— ^trial of Jotah Ram, ' 237““ 
bamboos at Mussoorie, 238— affairs at 
Cawnpore, . ib. — prices of European 
goods, 34, 122, 194* 272— securities 
'and exclianges^ 55, 123, 195, 273 — 
llhipping, births, marriages, and deaths, 
'^6, 1989 163, 188, 252, 266. 


Calcutta OoTemment Orders : 

Governor-general, 33 — conduct of Col. 
Sir E. K. Williams and Lieut. Col. £• 
Purdon,* 33— duties of medical officers, 
34 — lieutenant-governor of the north- 
western provinces, ib. — regimental 
messes, 105, 162 — enlargement- of the 
military retiring pension regulations, 
248 — relief of corps, ib. — Col. H. Faith- 
ful, 16.— qualification of brigadiers, ib. 
— trade of America with Singapofe, 249 
— fees for sacred offices, 26.— reports on 
the official qualification and conduct of 
civil servants, 250 — courts- martial, 105, 
250 — appointments and furloughs, 34, 
106, 162, 188, 250, 265. 

Supreme Court: — Abolition of 

appeals to, from the Mofussil Courts, 1, 
25t 57« 143* 208 — prosecution for per- 
jury, Hurloll Tagore 27. Asbootas Day, 
91 — ^judgment in the Martin case, 125, 
197 — appeal to England in the case of 
Janokee Doss, 140 — remarks on the 
constitution of the court, 141, 228 — pe- 
tition against extending its jurisdiction, 
141— contracts by Hindoos, 235. 

*' ■ Insolvent Debtors* Court: — Es- 
tate of Cruttenden and Co., l,>207, 232 
—of Fergiisson and Co., 57, 134, 207 
—of Palmer and Co., 57, 208, 235-r— 
discharge of partners of insolveBt jSwMt, 
94, 207, 208, 235 — examination of in- 
solvents, 134 — dividends on estates, ib. 

Camlets, trade in, at Canton. 83. 

Camp6e// (Sir John N. R.), 50. 

(Lieut.), accidental death of, 166. 

Canal fit Madras, 1P7 — from Rajmahl to 
Culna, 229 — between the Soonderbuns 
and the Ilooghly, 234. 

Canton — see China. 

Cafb of Good Hofb Intxlligbncx: — 
Commandantsbips, 46 — martial law, 
1 60, 267— salary of the 'attorney-general, 
161 — separate judicial establishment, t&, 
—Col, Smith, 161, 267, 269 — wreck of 
the Doncaster, 161 — lieut. governor of 
the Eastern division, 169 — compensa- 
tion for slave property, 267— expedition 
of Capt. Alexander, ib. — legislative pro- 
ceedings, ib, — Company’s agents, 268—^ 
appointments, 50, 169 — shipping, births, 
marriages, and deaths, 46, 117, 169, .265. 

Car..feslival at Conjeveram, 238. 

Carless (Lieut.), result of his late survey 
of .the Indus, 103.* 

Cashmere f account of the Valley of, by 
Baron Huge!, 66 — improved state of^ 
148— discovery of lead mines in, 186. 

Cassia, trade in, at Canton, 86. 

Caucasus, operations in the, 1-59. < 

Causeway, new, at Bombay, 154. 

Cawnpore, intrigue with. Bsjee Row at, 
147 — sfiairsat, 238. 

Cbtlon iNTBLLiGBircK :-r-MiUtary rcduc. 
.ttpha and altpiations* 43— Chief Jnpdfre 



fU Indies.-- 

Vorrh, 154/ OlNurles Mar- 
#NV JW^PWl 155 » » 07 — 

iipjpioitttia«iits» 1 15, 191 — ihipiitiig, 
Mnbfl, marriages^ and deatba, 45, 1 16, 
168,364. 

Chadwick (Ens.), court-martial on, 1 13. 
Chamber ^ Commerce at Calcutta, a, 3, 
I 45 t 186. 

Charles JEatouj ship, fata of the, 35. 
Chesney (Col.), expedition of, to the £u- 
phratea, 48, 160, 341. 

CfiSd^ birth of a monstrous, 186. 

CniKA ,li4TELUOEKCE : — Irruption into 
the city of Canton, ay^fall of snow, ag 
— general report on the foreign trade at 
' Canton, 83 — effect of the Emperor’s 
piety, 86-*tea exported to England since 
the expiration of the Company’s charter, 
87—- opium consumed in China during 
the last nine years, 88 — new governor of 
Canton, t6. •— execution of rebels in 
' Fooning, 157 — new fort, ih, — Hon. 
Company’s financial agents, 163— repre- 
sentation to tlie viceroy and boppo res- 
pecting trade, 344 — ^goods for deposit 
at .l^acao, 346 — British commanders 
stocked, ib, — passage-boats lietween 
Canton and Macao, inountaineers, 
tft.— Malay pirates, 347 — :the tariff, 367 
,^Hagjppder from the Troug/Uon, ib , — 
prices of European goods at Canton, 54, 
133 , 194, 373 — exchanges, 55, 133, 
195, 373— shipping, births, marriages, 
and deaths, 116, 168, 364, 367. 

■■■ ■ General report on the foreign trade, 
eis.-.Exchanges, 83 woollens, t6.— 
woollen yarn, 83— cotton goods, ib ^ — 
cotton yarn, 84 — thread, r6. — handker- 
chiefs, ib. — metals, ib. — raw cotton, ib, 
-^pium, 85, 88— rice, 85 — tea, 86, 87 
— silk, 86 — rhubarb, camphor, and cas- 
sia, ib. — shipping, ib. 

OMstianiiy, suppression of, in Madagas. 

car, 157 — conversion of Hindus to, 333. 
Christians^ misconduct of native, 63 — 
flogging of,i6.— K>pposition to the schools 
of, in the Deccan, 79. 

Chumpah^ operations ilgainst, i6« 

Chssreh, nctives attending, 64— proposed, 
at Mussoorie, 147— at l^ugor, 334. 
deU Annuity Fund^ Bengal, 15. 

CSsM Servants^ Indian, annuity fund for, 
15, 61— senrlce of, 38— examination of 
joniora in the Oriental languages, 43, 
43, 107, 113 — attempts en the life of, 
147, 333 — >discoDtinuation of the merit- 
. reporting system respecting, 333 , 350 — 
Aj^fnCinent of natives as, 333— Anglo- 
nomiia of natives, 335 —rcsigiiatidfis,' 35 1 . 
CEarw^ death of, 166. 

Ctorke (Mr.Lo&c^evi11e), 146, 315, 3’i7—- 
i- cballeog* from'Mr. Wy bom to, 3 1 8, 319. 
Gbigy. dietrnsM* 187, 338. 

186, * 37 ;a« 9 . 


new, in India, 10, «4, 

CAnsi GBsbmerlhli,-68; 

CAk^f Hindoo, ht Calcutth, tiintiiiji db- 
tribution of prizeeat, 8-— openibgdf the 
new Native Medical, at Calcutth^ 14,’ 
101 — pew, at the Mauritius, 37— at- 
tempt to exclude European students 
from tlie Elphinstone, at Bombay, 8o*r 
Haileybury, 170, 177— Anglor Chinese, 
at Malacca, 343. 

CAvin a>ul Cb., estate of, 60^ 136, 306. 

Cbmmeree — see IVade. 

(hn^everanif car-festival at,. 338. 

Contracts by Hindoos, 335. 

Coorg, the ex-rajah of, 17, 331 — prize- 
money, 339. 

Copangt unfortunate accident at, 160. 

Cottony cultivation of, 3, 3 i, 330 — duty on 
cotton. wool at Madras, 79 — yearly 
trade in, at Canton, 83, 84— burnt at 
Mtrzapore, 185. 

Councils Indian, new members of, 38, 43, 
50, 368 — see also Acts of. 

Courts, Mofussil, abolition of appeals from, 
1* 25, 57, 143, 208, 237— jackasses in, 
59 — character of the Supreme, at Cal- 
cutta, 141, 238. 

Courts- MA aTiAL, pending, 18, 151— on 
Lieut. Long, 42, 167 — Lieut. Col. 
Dundas, 105, 162 — Lieut. Humphreys, 
109 — Capt. Hunter, ill — Lieut, and 
A(ij. F. Cristall, 112 — Ensign Chad- 
wick, ib. — native doctors, 137— Gunner 
L. IL Lcacb, i 5 i, 256 — Capt. Viney, 
239 — Soobroynh Moodelly, 239 — Cor- 
net Lushington, 250 — Ensign Sellon, 
256 — Capt. Fitzgibbon, ib. — Col. Vans 
Kennedy, 260. 

Crat^ard (Mr. John), agency of, 221. 

Cristall (LAeuX.), court-martial on, 112. 

Cruttendeny MackVlopy and Co.y estate of, 
1, 60, 137, 186, 207, 232. 

Cultivation of Indian products, 21. 

Currency, new, for India, 10, 64, 142— 
proposed uniformity in the, 144. 

Customs, new duties of, in Bengal, 68, 145. 

Cuttack, troops ordered to, 17, 238. 

Dacoity in Fnrneah, 186. 

Davitls (Mrs.), 1 19. 

Daviot (Mr. E.), trial of, 73. 

Davis (Mr. K.), dtetth of, 190. 

Dawk, expenses of travelling by, in Ben- 
gal, 6 —improvements in its rapidity, 1 49. 

Dedttry (Archdeacon), 338. 

Debate at the East- India House pn tbn 
38tb Sept. 1836 :—Farlieinentery papers, 
170^ Haileybury and Addiscombe, 170, 
i 77 - 4 iy-lan;i, 170 — idolatry in Indian. 
173— Mr. Shepbocti '■ case, 1 
gpr duciee, 177— bills relating to Indb, 
ib . — eteam-naTigation to India, v tsflh*^ 
the libi^;a|id miisiauiQ, ifilo^r^yii and . 



..Inde*,-*- 

military acnranta a| St. Uebiuh. t&.«.tbe 
lti 4 iiMi Navy, i83-«oabob. of Feroifi- 
>>??»*»• 

Dp^n^ 'opposition to missionaries in the^ 
79»female poets in, 8 1 . * 

JMMf murder in tlie palace at, 15— board 
. of revenue at, ib , — ^royal family of, ib, 
— *sale of the late Shumsooden's proper- 
ty at, 61, 147 — force ordered from, 
against refractory zumeendam, 147— 
boring for water near, 186—- sickness at, 
033 — claims of the son of Rammohun 
Roy on tlie king of, 336 — pension to 
the king of, ib. 

Dhurma Subha at Calcutta, insubordina- 
tion in the, 5 — reformation in, 68 — of 
the Deccan, its opposition to the mis- 
sionaries, 79. 

Dhyes, practices of female, 334, 

Dickens (Mr.), 185. 

Dinner to commemorate, the abolition of 
transit duties, 64. 

2>ti;idc7idr on insolvent estates, 134, 186— 
Calcutta Union Bank, 334. 

Docks^. wet, at Calcutta, 140. 

Doncaster y wreck of the bark, 161. 

Dress of the King’s troops, 191 — of riding 
masters, 353. 

DuelSi challenges to fight, at Calcutta, 
146, 319. 

Dum Dum, explosion of the powder- 
magazine at, 185. 

Dundas (Lieut. Col.), court-martial on, 
18, 105, 163. 

Durbar, governor-general’s, 1. 

Duties, town and transit, abolition of, in 
Bengal, s, 68 — on British goods in 
Java, 46, n8, 156, 344 — new scale 
of, for Bengal, 69, 145 — proposed, at 
Singapore, 156, 368 — on sugar from 
Madras and Bombay. 177. 

Dwarkanath Tagore, liberality of, 101— 
speech of, relative to appeals from the 
Mofussil Courts, 3 10. 

Dwelling, subterraneous, 335. 


Eaglestone {Mr, G. A.), supposed assassi- 
nation of, at Kedgeree, 7. 

Earthquake at Amboyna, 37, 156. 
East-India Company, financial agency of, 
at Canton, 163 — alteration in their by- 
laws, 170— custody of their seal, ib , — 
agents for, at the Cape, 368. 
East^India House, attendance in the pro. 
prietor’s room at, .175^— the library and 
mpseum at, 180-^-eee also Ddsate, 
Education of natives in India, 8; 7 »f 8b, 
81, medical, at Calcutta, 14— ‘Rnglisb, at 
. Benares, 17 — in the Mauritius, 37—- 
.bmositioD to, at Nassuek, in tbe .Dec- 
c^, 79— English, in Aya, 136-^in the 
Tenesserim |»rovinces^^ ' 1 

death of Galloway Bity in, 53^ 

jfsiat Jburn.NtS.rVoL. 2 1 .No.84. 


PartlJ* 

rail-road in, ihonb^y Of the 

Pasha of, in Senna, 161— fohhatiofi jbf 
the Egyptian Society in, 340-^c6iii- 
modation for Europeans in, ib, 

Elliot {lAcut,), defeat of pirates by, 347. 

Ellis (Mr.), mission of, 158, 159. 

Elphinttone CoUege at Bombay, attempt to 
excludeEuropean students from the, 8o. 

Elphinstone (Lord), 50, 185. 

Emigration to Port Philip, 31— -of females 
to Australia, 46. 

English language^ Instruction of natives in, 
at Benares, 17 — ^progress of, among the 
Burmese, 136. 

Epidemic, new, 6. 

Euphrates, expedition of Col. Cbesney to 
the, 48, 160. 341 — melancholy accident 
to the Tigris steamer on the, 48, i6o« 

Examination of military officers in the 
Oriental languages, 40, 108, 190, 353, 
358-r-of junior civil servants, 43, 43, 
107,113. 

Exchanges, India and China^ rates of, 55, 
195» *73 — average rates of, at 
Canton, 83. 

Execution of zemindars at Allahabad, 16-— 
in Goomsur, 1^3 — of rebels, in China, 157. 

FaWifull (Col. H.), supersession of, 349. 

Fanatics, Mussulman, 18, 140, 150, 330. 

Fane ( Gen. Sir Henry), g. 

(Hon. James), 43. 

Fees for sacred offices, 349. 

Females, emigration of, to Australia, 46 
— poets in the Deccan, 81 — Hindu, 
their domestic manners, 96, 141— at- 
tempted self-destruction by native, 336 
-—native, called (Myes, 334. 

Fergusson and Co,, insolvent estate of, 57 » 
60, 134, 307. 

Ferozepore (Nuwaubof) — BceS^umsoodecn, 

Festivals, native, 103,338,339.. 

Fire at Surat, 35 — at Nagpore, 336. 

Fishery, pearl, in Ceylon, 155,187. 

Fitzgibbon (Capt.), charges agains^ 151— • 
court-martial on, 356. 

Flogging of Christian sepoys, 63. 

Forbes (Chief Justice), 31— address to, by: : 
the inhabitants of New South Wales, 103. . 

(Mr,), attack on, by dacoits, i86. 

Ford {Copt,), defalcation of, 68. 

Fruits, Flowers, and Shrubs, 330 . 

Fuckeer Unnissa Begum, a priheeiu of 
Carnatic, arrest o^ 149. 

Fund, Bengal Steam, 4— Bengal Qiyil 
Annuity,. 15, 61— Madras Military, 18, 
187— -Lord Clive’s, 355. . . .. 

Funeral, premature, 63. 

Gardner (Mr,'T, Hyde), 319. 

Gases, burnings itffi^awidamuki, 67. 

(2 O) 





Gedda (Mffc 

Otfi^iYind (Mr.j, 89. [ 

GBNx^t OspBUti — see ' t' 

Gi66on (EnsOv death df, ao»v79» i5dv i \; 

GiUon (Capl.}» of the bark pro* 

secution of bis officers aiid '^crew for 
piracy, 73. 

Gloucester^ port of, 50. . 

Golab Sing, operations of, 16, 100.' 

Goods, duties on British, in Java, 46, 
118, 156, 342 — European, prices of, in 
India and China, 54, 123, 194, 272 — 
new schedule of duties on, in Bengal^ 
69, 145 — trade in European, at Damas. 
cus, 160 — government advances on, at 
Calcutta, 183, 234-~for deposit at Mft- 
cao, 246. 

Goomsur, operations agsinst the chiefs of, 
20, 79, 102, 152, 187, 240— death of 
Ens. Gibbon and Lieut. Bromley in an 
affair with tlie Khoonds of, 20, 79, 152 
— sickness amongst the troops in, 79, 
102, 152, 240‘^executions in, 153. 

Gordon (Mr. J. G.), 134. 

Grant v. Bealson, case of, 6. 

(Mr. W. P.), 214. 

Gui^ia rd and Co*, stoppage of, 152. 

SSSBSi^' disturbances at, 17 •— reform of 
-the contingent force at, ib, 

Haileybufyy college at, 170, 177. 

Hatras, new epidemic at, 6. 

Henderson (Dr.), death of, 12 — notice of 
bis travels, 12, 13. 

Herat, Persian expedition against, 158, 
159» 

Hinduism, renunciation of, 61, 134, 233. 

Hindus, excommunication of, from the 
Dhurma Subha, 5 — college at Calcutta 
for, 8 — renunciation of their faith by, 
61, 134, 233 — premature funeral of a, 
63— -domestic manners of their women, 
96, 141 — human sacrifices by, at Kali 
Ghau^ i45*-4elf-accusation by, 148 — 
aflTray between the, and the Mussulmans 
at Singapore, 155 — liberals, 222— bap^ 

• tism of, 233-— contracts by, 235 — car- 
festivals, 238. 

Hodgson (Mr. B. H.), literary premium 
offered by, 72. 

HoUcar country— see Indore. 

HeiroydiMt. T.), 1, 232. 

Homb Ihtklligemcb: — Debate at the 

. East- India House, 170 — Imperial Par- 
liament, 46— Indian Bank, 47 — home 
legislation for India, 48 — Euphrates ex- 
pedition, ih * — provisipnal members of 
council, 50, 266 — port of Gloucester, 
«(.— - Sir John Campbell, 50 — Lord 
Elphipstone, t&.-^Col. Sir Patrick Linde- 
Jay, ^-^Gasette appointments, ib,—^ 

: India, bonds, 1 iB^&mpany’s solicitor 
in Bengal, £^4-<-dutin an Java, ib.-^ 


^C!biiiii0i;Pnetpr4U- AM- ^iety, 

. . y\(^ Turkisb:Gi^fnmar, 1 ig^—^Mr. Ro- - 
. bf^oo, 268— tbe late Capt. Horsbufgh, ' 
^ i&,-^boal in .the China sea, ^bni- 
' pally *8 agents at the Cape, i&.-^uties 
at Singapore, ib, — Saugor railway, 269 
— Partour’s Delineator,^ ib. — the war in 
Kurdistan, ib. — prbmotfons and changes 
in his Majesty’s forces serving in the 
East, 50, 119, 191, 269 — India ship- 
ping arrivals and departures, and pas- 
sengers, 50, 119, 191, 270— 'births, 
marriages,, and deaths, 52, 121, 192, 
271 — see also Shipping, Markets, .^c. 
Horsburgh (Capt.), monument to, 268. 
Howe, case of Wighton v., 29, 30. 

Hugel (Baron), his account of tbe Valley 
of Kashmir, 66. 

Human sacrifices at Kali Ghaut, 145. 
Hnmffreys (Lieut.), restoration of, 255. . 
J/Mm;d2r£’ys(Lieut.),court-martial on, 109. 

(Capt.), court-martial on, 111. 

- ■ (Mr. C.), death of, 9. 

HurloU Tagore v. Ashoolas Dag^ case of, 91. 
Hyderabad^ disturbance at, 185. 

Ice, American, at Calcutta, 65. 

Idolatry, government support of, in India, 
102, 173, 238, 239. 

India (British) — see Calcutta, 

■ (Foreign and Protected States) 

Affairs at Delhi, 15, i47-»-of Kunjeet 
Singh, 15, 71. 147, 186, 236 — in Lu- 
dakh, 16 — at Jeypore, 16, iB, 65, 186, 
237 — in Sirdbanah, 17 — at Indore, 17, 
236 — at Gwalior, 17 — ^at Joudhpore, 18 
— at Goomsur. 20, 79, 102, 152, 187, 
240 — in Malwa, 59, 101 — in Cabul, 70, 
236 — in Peshawur, 15, 71, 148, 236*—. 
in Cashmere. 148 — in Multan, 148, 
223 — at Ajmere. 235 — at Nagpore, 236 
— at Jabooali, ib.-. — in Oude, ib. 

(French) : — Visit of the Marquis 

de St. Simon to Madras, 103 — proposed 
exchange of territory between the Bri- 
tish and French governments, Ut, 

^ ( Dutch) War in Sumatra, 27— 

earthquakes, 27, 156— new governor- 
general, 27 — ^loss of the JadtU Karim, 
ib. — steam-boats, ib. — export of sugar 
and coffee, t6.— duties on British goods 
in Java, 46, 118, i56, 244~^cultivation 
of teB,244--shipping, 45,'ii6,‘i68, 264 
—birth and deaths, 116, 168, 287. 

(Spanish): — Trade of Manilla, 

157— defeat of Malay pirates, 247. 

Indigo, new Indian act respecting the cul- 
tivation of, 139-^crop of, in Bengal, 
187, 233, 276^^68 of, inEngland, 193. 
Jndore, disturbances at, 17, 236— mission 
.from, (6 Calcutta, 238- 
Indus, survey of tbe, by Lieut. >^00(^26 
— resuU ofthe late survey of, by Lieut* -, 
Carless, I03, 



Deceti^.]. ' lUde^ 

tf^antuAdef horrible, 153. ’ * ' * < . 

Insbruawm public, at the Mauthiu^ 
Insurance Company^ Oriental Life, * * 
Irawa^ JRioer, 14. 

Ironjrom Porto Novo, 339. 

Jabooah, late disturbances in, . 336 '. 
Jackasses, judicial, 59* . 

’ Jadtd Karim, loss of the ship, 37. 

Jhnmn (Lieut.), gallant conduct of, 360. 
Jaiiokee iJoss, appeal case of, 140. 

Javlnah, re-occupation of, 38. 

Jam, duties in, 46, 1 18, 156, 344. 
Jawalamuki, burning gases at, 67. 
Jemadar, murder of a, 148, 339. 

Jeypore, operations of British troops at, 
16, 18— expedition from, against the 
chiefs of Saewarand Jhoojiioo, 16 — the 
late attack upon British functionaries at, 
65, 237 — conduct of Beem Sing at, 186 
•—closing of the soucars’ shops at, iL — 
trial of Jotha Uatn at, 337. 

Jheend territory, resumption of the, 148— 
claims of Suroop Sing to the chiefship 
of, ih , — distil rhances in, ih. 

Johnston (Capt.), proposed docks by, 140. 
Johore, family of the sultan of, 243. 

Jotha Ham, ex-minister of Jeypore, 65, 
186 — trial of, 237. 

Joudhpore, new legion at, 1 8. 

Jubboor, insurgents at, 4. 

Judges, single, in Bengal, 9. 

Judicial asses, 59 — appeals, 140. 

Jullal ood Dowlah, arrest of, 230. 

Jmnmoo, operations of the chief of, against 
the ruler of Ludakh, 16. 

Jumna, navigation of the, 186. 

Jury, public meeting at Calcutta relative 
to trial by, in civil cases, 95, 225. 

Kalee Nudee, bridge on the,. 233, 

Kali Ghaut, human sacrifices at, 145. 
Keane (Sir John), inspection of the Bom- 
bay army by, 41 — action against the 
Bombay Gazette by, 1 87, 

(Lieut.), conduct of, 186. 
Atvt«cdy(Co].Vans), court-martial on, 260. 
Kholes, outrages by the, 8. 

Khunds of Goomsur, operations against 
the, 20, 79, 102, 152, 187, 240. 
Khoordah, disturbances at, 238. 

' Kurdistan, the late vrar in, 269. 

Kurndul, attempt on an officer at, 64. 

Lady Grant, attack on the ship,'^4, 155* 
Lokorc— see Hunjeel Singh, 

Lands, question respecting titles to, at 
Port Philip, 31, 8g— sales of cro«%'n« in 
Nevir South Wales, 32 — value of> in 
> ’ Calcutta, 185, 331— resumption of, at 


Pit^iL SS7 

r Singipoi^ 186— jovalid ^tlet to, 93^' 
— repili9l^ of rentp^in the a4«Perguo- 

£ug\isb, progress of, in the 
1^, 136— Oriental, ‘examinations 
in; see Examination, * 

Law, English, in India, 141 — in the Mo- 
fiissil, 145, 185, 336. 

Lead, mines of, in Cashmere, 186. 

Legislation, home, for India, 48— in In- 
liidia : see Jlcts Council, 

Lewis (Mr. G.), case of, 347. 

Libel, action for, at Sydney, 39 — at Bom- 
bay, 1 87— case of. at Calcutta, 338. 

Liberals, Hindoo, 223. 

at the E.isl- India House, 180.- 

XihrfMny (Col, Sir Patrick), 50. 

Long (Lieut.), court-martial on, 42, 167. 

Louis (Mr.), attempt on his life, 222. 

Lucknow, movements of the king of, 23® 
—the “barber ** of, ib. 

Ludakh^ defeat of the raja of, 16. 

Lushington (Mr. C. M.), 50. 

(Cornet), court-martial on, 350. 

Macao — see China. 

Macaulay ( Mr. T. B.), remarks on his le- 
gislation for India, 140, 309, 215.^ 

Mackintosh and Co., estate ot, 94, 135* 

M*.\eU (Mr.), 159. 

Madagascar, Christianity in, 157. 

Madras Intkj.ligbnce : — Mussulman 
reformer, 18, 140, 151— Temperance 
Societies, 18, 187 — Madras Club, 18— 
Military Fund, ,18, 187 — the Mint, 19 
— o[ieratiuns in Goomsur, 20, 79, 103, 
152, 187, 240 — the Tiimevelly mission, 
ui— the breakwater, 16.-— cultivation of 
Indian cotton, 16.— Noth grass, 33 — 
stcam-comm unication with Europe, 33, 
151— rail-roads, 79, 151— duty on cot- 
ton-wool, 79— government support of 
idolatry, 102 — French settlements, 103 
•—importance of the army in India, 151 

' — Capt. Fitzgibbon, ib. — native feeling, 
16.— Guichard and Co., i52--^govern- 
nient religion of India, ib. — Sir Frede- 
rick Adam, 185— canal between Sadras 
and Covelong, 187 — improvement of 
the beach department, ib, — trial of Soo- 
broyah Moodelly, 187, 239— distressed 
Irish clergy, 1B7 — enlargement of the 
retiring pension regulations, 16.— car- 
festival at Conjeveram, 238 — Capt. 
Viney, 339— Coorg prize-money, 

Porto Novo iron, 1*6.— Indian Missionapr 
Society, 16.— murder by a havildor, ib, 
— the Ruhulaval, 16.— editor of the Afii/e 
Asylum fferaUl, ib. — improvements in 
• Arcot, 340 — prices of European goods, 
54. 133 , 194, 372— government Mcuri- 
ties and exchanges, 55, 133, 195, 273 — 
shipping, births, marriages, and deaths, 
41, til, 165, 196, .339. 
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commandfinoniy^ 37-^«^rvice8 of Mr. 
Oliver, sQ^new member of council, ib. 
— ^commissariat at Moulmein, t&.— dis. 
diarge of vacant duties, ifr.— re-occupo- 
tion of Jaulnab, 16. — ^movement of corps, 
3B, 117, 055 — native riding-masters, 
log— conduct of Capt. Smith. 164 — 
retirement of officers, ib. —dress of 
riding-masters, 253 — Isle of France 
priae-money, 254 — conduct of Surgeon 
Stokes, ib. — medical certificates for 
pensions, tfr.— conduct of Lieut. Col, 
Smythe, ift. — Lieuts. Humfireys and 
Prmcott, 255 — Lord Clive’s Fund, ib. 
-^medical school for natives, 16.— Bri- 
tish detachment in Persia, ib. — regi- 
mental moenshees, i6.— courts-martial, 
log, 256 — civil and military appoint, 
mentsand furloughs, 38, 110, 117, 165, 

. i8g, 257. 

— Supreme Court : —Trial of Ema- 
nuel Daviot and others, of the bark 

Skimmer^ for felony and piracy, 73 

Mahomed Khan Sahib v. Fuckeer IJn- 
nifM Begum, I4g — lightness of the ca. 
lender, 238 — conviction of Charles 
lips, ib. 

Magazine, powder, explosion of a, 185. 

Mahomedans — see MussulmaTU. 

JErovr^S^cuttaf attack on the, 8. 

iUo^acco, - Anglo-Cbinese College at, 243^ 

Malwa, operations against the Bheels io^ 

> 5g, 101 — ^anarchy in, 53. 

Mbfii/ 2 a«^ee India (^x/nu/i). 

Marhelt in India and China, 55, 123, 
196 » 373— 3 LKindon, 193 » 376. 

- Marriages, Hindoo, described, g8, 141. 

Marshal/ (Lieut.), attack on, 66. 

(Sir Charles), 154, 

Marlin case, decision of the, 125, igy. 

Mauritius, General Commission of Public 
Instruction at, 27— new College af, ib. 

. —appointments, 50 — shipping, 45, 117, 
i6g, 265. 

Measures, proposed uniformity of, in the 
Calcutta trade, 144, 165, 226. 

Medical and Physical Society of Calcutta, 
5, 65 — College at Calcutta, 14, lot- 
officers, duties of, 34 — appointment of 
officers to the Indian Navy, 166— certi- 
fieates for pensions, 254 — school for 
natives at Madras, 255. 

MeetfU, adkira at, 17— wife of two hus- 
band a^ tfr. 

in India, 142. 

' MelvUie (Hun. W. H. L.), 8. 

Messes, regimental, 105, 162. 

. Metals, trade in, at Canton, 84* 

MetctM (Sir Cbas.), address to, on the 
subj^ of transit and town duties,, 2 — 
invested with the Order of the Bath, 10 
—appointed lieutenant-governor of the 
^loftb•wtetern provinces, 11, 34— his 
■■■■•■ o 


^ native address .to»^«in his. proceeding to 
assume, the government of .137^— 
his claims to the gowernecslHp of Mo. 
dras, 229; . ; : • 

Mhovo^ insurgents in, 4. ^ 

Military Fund, MsdrsS, proposed hew rules 
for, i8, 187 — retiring pension regula- 
tions, 187, 248. 

Mint, Calcutta, 10 — Madras, observations 
respecting its abolition, 19. 

Missionaries in Tinnevelly, 21— opposition 
to, at Nassuck, in the Deccan, 79 — 
schools at Bombay, 81— new Sodety at 
Madras, 239. 

Mqfussil, abolition of appeals from the 
Company’s courts in the, 1, 25, 57, 143, 
208, 237— violence of the press in, 7 — 
miscellaneous news, 16, 147— the new 
currency in, 64— venality of the courts 
in, 143-i-illustration of the manner in 
which law is administered in, 145, 185, 
226 — order respecting Englishmen re- 
siding in, 146— sickness in, 222— dis- 
turbances in, 238. 

Muhun Lai, his account of Multan, 223. 

Money Changers at Calcutta, 142. 

Monghyr, fine on an Englishman at, 146. 

Mooltan, disturbed state of, 148 — dcscrip- 
tion of, by Mohun Lai, 223. 

Moonshees, regimental, 255. 

Moonsiffs, new act respecting, 12* 

Moorshedabad, political agency at, 8. 

Mootichund Amichund, case of the, 241. 

Moutmein, commissariat at, 38. 

Mozambique, insurrectional, 160. 

Murder oX Delhi, 15— at Allahabad, 16— 
of a jemadar, 148, 239^— of children, 153. 

Muriel (Lieut, Col.), death of, 79. 

Museum at the East- India House, 180. 

Mussoorie, improvements at, 147, 185. 

Mussulman saint and reformer at Madras, 
18, 140, 150— affray between the* Hin- 
doos and Mussulmans at Singapore, 155 
— fanatic, at Agra, 230. 

Mysore, charge against the princes of, 233. 

Magpore, destructive fire at, 236. 

Nassuck, opposition to the missionaries at, 
by the natives, 79. 

Natives of India, depredations by, 6, 8 — 
education of, 8, 17, 71, 80, 81, 134 — 
medical education of, 14, 255— auc- 
tioneers, 16-^ribery of judicial officers, 
17, 147 — ^misconduct of Christians, 63 
— fiogging of sepoys, t6. — attending 
church, 64— opposiUon of, to the mis- 
sionaries in the Deccan, 79— -female 
poets, 8i-*-prbsecution of, for pefejury, 
gi—iheir liberality, 101, 154’— tempe- 
rance societies, ioi— humanity 109 

— fofaot-scbools for» 134— muaiileiit 
conduct of dbdters id m airtey, .'l’37— 
address from, to Sir C;Metdun,"i6.-*-« . 




-^0 i 4 a^ri 9 {>OMd iurdiet iae nobU 

■ li^^ovy - 16. '. i lbc lingy 'i^iy ft lo^lnfan- 
ticMft bjf i53-»vrol«nce towards, 164, 
a54<-«-|]iMr right -of appeal from the 
Mofussil courts, ao8 — sickness of, ftftft 
•attempted self-destruction by, ftft6— * 
falling off of their press, ft30— Anglo- 
f mania of, 336. 

, Nautical Notices / ^discoveries on the coast 
of New Guinea, 157 — shoal jn the China 
Sea, 268. 

Navigation of the Indus, a6, i03--4teain, 
in Dutch India, 37>^<-of the Euphrates, 
48, 160, 341-— see also Steam Commu^ 
nication. 

> Navut Indian, appointments in, 44, 115, 
108— passengers in, 166— medical offi- 
cers for, ib. — ita continuance, 183. 

Neilgherry Hills, medical duties in, 166. 

Netv Guinea, discoveries of Lieut. Kool 
and Capt. Banse on .the coast of, 157. 

New South Wales Intkllioencb ; — Pe- 
tition to the King, 30 — Chief Justice 
Forbes, 31, 103 — new settlement at 
Fort Philip, 31, 89 — sales of crown 
lands, 33 — claims of the colony to a 
house of assembly, 88— shipping, births, 
marriages, and deaths, 45, 116, 169, 265 
— law appointments, 116. 

■' Supreme Court ; — Wightoii v» 
Howe, 39, 30 — Rex v. Jack Congo 
Burrell, an aborigine, 29. 

Newsjmpers — see Press, 

New Zealand, spirit drinking in, 88. 

NobilUp, native, in India, 142. 

Norris (Chief Justice), 154. 

Nunn (Capt.), charges against, 242. 

NiUh or Nuthoo grass, 22. 

Oliver (Hon. W.), services of, 38. 

Opium, monopoly of, in Bengal, 63-7-an-. 
nual trade in, at Canton, 85 — quantity 
consumed in China during the last nine 
years, 88. 

Oriental Life Insurance Company, 234. 

Osborne (Mr.), challenge to, from Mr. 
Wyborn, 146, ftig. 

O^way (Lieut.), suicide of, 117. 

Ouchterlony (Mr. J.), 239. 

Oude, affairs in, 236. 

Palmer and Co., insolvent estate of, 57, 
94, 308, ‘235. 

(Mr; C. B.), 208, 235. 

Pargud, revolt of the Gudkurees of, 25. 

Fabliamemt, petitionsto, respecting steam 
communication with India, 4, 22, 23, 

^ . 135, 151 — little attention r|)aid to India 
by, 48— Eiwt-India papers laid 
'til^fore, 170 — bill relating to India 
.bioi^t before, 177— petition 10, re^ 
iippeals from the Mofussil 


Pttrtil. 

PABtiAMEivr, debates ill tA^Sfavtoy in-In- 
dia, 4S— duties in Jati, tb.««Aetliignition 
of females to Australia, t6; 

Parlour (Mr.), new invention of, 289.. 

Patna, billiard'playing at, 33 1 « 

Patronage of public writers, 4. . 

Passage aUoioance for Indian navy, 166— 
to dismissed officers, 260. . 

Passengers of ships, 51, 120, 192, 270. 

Pearl fishery in Ceylon, 155, 187. 

Pedder {Cblei Justice), 90. 

Penang, pirates near, 26 — failure of the. 
paddy crops at, ib. — meditated attack on, 
by pirates, 187, 242— conduct of Capt. 
Nunn, 242. 

Pensions, retiring, enlargement of the re- 
gulations respecting, 187, 248 — ^medi- 
cal certificates for, 254. 

Persia, expedition from, against Herat, 
ifiB, 159, 186, 236— small-pox and vac- 
cination in, 158 — new coinage in, t&.— 
Russian influence in, 158, 159, 269— 
misunderstandings between, and Tur- 
key, 159, 269— British officers in, 159, 
247, 255 — agent for the king of, at 
Bombay, 241. 

Persian Guy^, anticipated disturbances on 
the Arabian side of the, 90. 

Peshawar, affairs in, 15^ 7i,*A4^-iuuupe- 
dition from Cabul a^nst, 148, 236. 

Petition on the subject of appeals from the 
Mofussil Courts, 1, 57, 208, 337— >froip 
Calcutta respecting steam -comm unica- 
tion, 4, 65, 135— respecting single 
judges in Bengal,-' 9 — from Madras, 
respecting steam-communication with 
Europe, 23, 151 — from Bombay, res-- 
pecting the same, 23— from Sydney, res. 
pecting convicts, crime, emigration, 
crown lands, &c., 30, 31— from natives, 
against the jurisdiction of the Calcutta 
Supreme Court, 141 — Calcutta, relative 
to trial by jury in civil cases, 95, 96, 
225 — relative to remission of land-rents 
in the 24-Pergunnabs, 231. 

Phillips (Charles), conviction of, 238.. 

Piddington (Mr.) on cotton soils, 3 — on 
tea soils, 4. 

Pilgrims, tax on, at Goorg:aon, 100. 

Piracy, trial of Mr. Daviot and others of 
the bark Skimmer for, 73. 

Pirates, attack on the Latfy Grant by, in 
the Staits of Malacca, 24, 1.55-^epre- 
dations by, at Penang, 26, 187, 242— 
encounter between his Majesty's ships 
and, 155, 242, 267 — Malay, attack on, 
by Lieut. Elliot, 247.' 

P/oT^on (Mr.), death of, 116. 

Plants, tea, in Assam, 138— European, 
intr^uced into India, 140. 

Poets, fitmale, in the Deccan, 81. 

Pooree, disturbances at, 238. 

Pojmlation of Cashmere, 66 . 



jPn* Phi^f new settlement at, 31. 89, JImsimi, influence of, in Persia, 158, 1519, 
.S47^atle to lands at, 31, 89. . 369 — dleged victory oirer ' the €aucs- 

Porio NbvOf iron works at, 039. siansby, 159. 

Pofc (Mr.), and Mr. Gardiner, aig. Ruidc JiCrishna MulluA, aia, 315, di6. 


Fremiumf literary, 73. 

Prescott (Lieut.), restoration of, 255. 

Press, discreditable conduct of the Mofus- 
sil, 7 — ^lithographic, at Ava, 136 — li- 
bels by the, 29, .187, 328— present state 
of the native, in India, 230<»Madras, 


^credofficest fees for, 349. t 

Sacrificesi human, at Kali Ghaut, 145. 
SaewoTy expedition against, 16. 

Sainty a Mahomedan, 18, 140, 150. 

St» Andrew's Shoal, discovery of, 368. 


«39- 


St. Helena, chief justice at, 50- — late civil 


Prices*Currenty Indian and China, 54, and military servants at, 180. 


133, 194, 372— London, 375. Sangor Railway Company, 185, 269. 


Prize-money, Burmese, 323, 270->— Coorg 
339 — Isle of France, 254. 

Punjauhy affairs in the, 15, 71, 147. 
Purdon (Lieut. Col.)> conduct of, 33. 

Quedahy the ex-king of, 242, 243. 


ScltooUBook Society, Calcutta, report of, 71. 

Schools, medical, for natives, 14, 101,255 
—English, for natives, 17, 7^, 81, 134 
— opposition to those of the missionaries 
in the Deccan, 79 — Scottish mission, at 
Bombay, 81 — infant, 134 — for natives 
in Tenasserim, 137. 


Bail-roads in Egypt, 53 — at Madras, 79, 
151 — proposed, at Saugor, 185, 269. 
Bajehunder Doss (Baboo), death of, 253. 
Bammohun Boy, son of, 222,— the king of 
Delhi and, 226. 

Bangoon prize-money, 223. 

Mahomedan, 18, 140, 150,230 
--cgriiidpo, 22^ 

Belitf of troops ut Madras, 38, 117, 255 
.-—in Bengal, 248. 

Bqifigion of the Kashmerians, 67 — govern- 
"rnent, of India, 152, 


Scindeah, affairs of, 17. 

Seal, Company’s, 170, 171. 

Securities, Indian, 55, 123, 195, 373. 
Seeds, European, 140— Indian, 220. 
Sellon (Ens.), court-martial on, 256. 
Senai brahmins, 24. 

Senna, death of the Imaum of, 161. 
Sentries, sepoy, 227. 

Sepoys, flogging of Christian, 63 — ^mur- 
der of a jemudar by, 148 — self-accusa- 
tion of, t6. — sentries, 227. 

Shares, prices of, 193, 275. 


Betiring Pension Regulations, enlargement 
of the, 187. 248. 

Bevenue, board of, at Delhi, 15 — of Cash- 
mere, 66. 

Bhenius (Rev, Mr.) and the Tinnevelly 
mission, 21. 

Bice, trade in, at Canton, 85. 

Bic&etts (Mr. Mordaunt), 101. 

Biding..masters, native, discontinuance of, 
109— dress of European, 253. 

Boads, rail, in Egypt, 53 — rail, at Ma- 
dras, 79, 151 — new, from Badraj to the 

. Dhoon, 234— proposed rail, at ^ugor, 
185, 269. 

i2o66crs in Arracan, 4, 12, 62— -Buddiks, 
a tribe of, in India, 6 — in Tenasserim, 
148 — at Singapore, 243. 

Bobertson (Rev. Mr.), 228. 

(Mr.T..C.), 268. 

Bohinson (Mr. D.}, balloon ascent of, 8. 

Bubulaval, festival of the, 239. 

Bunteet Singh, troops of, 15 — false report 
^of bis , death, 16 — arrangements of, in 

* 71, 236 — return of his 

BIRmI roissioii 186 — confiscation of a 
mfseSli wealth by, id —battle between 
his troops and those'of Sadut Khan, the 
hakim of Lollpbre, 236 — defeat of bis 
trooj^ by Mabomed Ufsel of Cabul, 237^ 
new, Ibr 


Shephet'd (Mr,), case oF, 175. 

SiiiPFiNC, Miscellaneous notices of: — At- 
tack upon the Lady Grant by pirates, 
24, 155 — search for the crew ami pas- 
sengers of the Charles Eaton, 25— loss 
of the Jadul Karim, 27 — of the Tigris 
steamer in the Euplirates, 48, 160, 241 
—burning of the Edinburgh, 52— trial 
of the chief officers and crew of the 
bark Skimmer, for /elony and piracy, 73 
— wreck of the brig Tlamanshaw, 140 — 
encounter between H.M.S. Wolf and a 
fleet of pirate pralius, 155 — wreck of 
\\\e Jane and llewy, 157.— ^attack upon 
the crews of the ships Japan and Kings- 
down at Timor, 160 — wreck of the Don- 
caster, ih . — of the Dorothy s, ig2-*-of 
the LordRodney, t6.— homicide on board 
the bark Sumatra, 234 — seizure of the 
Mootichund Amichund at Bombay, 241 
— attack upon pirates by King’s ships in 
the Indian Archipelago, 242, 267— the 
Jardine steamer, 343— -British conginisn- 
ders stocked at Macao, 346— defeat of 
pirates near Maiiilia, 247— plunder from 
the Troughton, 267 — loss of the Vicissi- 
hide, 271— ;of the Windsor Castle, ib. 

Arrivals and departures— see Cal- 
cutta, Madras, 8fc. Intelligence, 

-■ Passengers by, 51, 120, 192,. 270 
-i^ratlers announce for India, 56, I84, 
I9?i «74. 



iiew, Sea, a68. 

ShuimpoSeen Khan (Nawaub)^ live atock 
I of liie late, 6i — sale of bis property, . 

147, 333 motion at the £ast-lndia 
■ House respecting, 183— heirs of, 233, 

' SUk, export of, from China, 86. 

(Capt.), imputations on, 166. 
^:Sifnon (Marquis de St.), J03. • 

''SiNOAroRE Intelligence :~Piracy in the 
Straits, 155,942— -steam-navigation, 155 
I —affray between the Mussulmans and 
Hindoos, ib, — imposition of duty, 156, 
f • 968 — American trade, 184, 249 — re- 
sumption of land, 186 — attack' upon 
pirates by King's ships, 242, 267 — 
steamer Jardine, 243 — family of the 
Sultan of Johore, 26. — ex-king of Que- 
dah, V), — robberies, ib , — Agricultural 
Society, ib . — appointments, 250, 264^ 
prices of European goods and rates of 
exchange, 55, 123, 195, 273— shipping, 
births, marriages, and deaths, 45, 116, 
168, 264. 

Singjihos, arrangements with the, 226, 233. 
Sirdhanah, affairs at, 17 — attempt on the 
life of Mr. Troup at, 147. 

Skimmer, trial of the crew of the, 73. 
Slavery in India, 46 — in Assam, 143. 
Sleeman (Capt, W. H.), 219. 

Smith (Capt.), conduct of, 162. 

(Col.), i6i, 267, 269. 

Smythe (Lieut. Col.), conduct of, 254. 
Snake, large, 65 — deaths by a, 234. 

Snow, fall of, at Canton, 29— heavy fall 
of, at Simla, 64 — effect of an emperor’s 
prayer for, 86. 


Societies, Proceedings of; — Agricultu- 
ral and Horticultural Society of India, 
3, 140, 219 — Medical and Physical So- 
ciety of Calcutta, 5, 65 — Dhurma 

Subha Society at Calcutta, 5, 68 — Tem- 
perance Societies in India, 18, 101, 187 
—Asiatic Society of Bengal, 66 — Cal- 
cutta School-Book Society, 71 — Dhur- 
ma Subha Society in the Deccan, 79 — 
Church Pastoral- Aid Society, 118 — 
Indian Missionary Society at Madras, 
239 — Egyptian Society, 240 — Agricul- 
tural Society at Singapore, 243. 


Society, Hindoo, picture of, by a native, 
96, 141— European, in Egypt, 240. 
Society Idands, abolition of ardent spirits 
in the, 90. 
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East-India House retpacting,^ i78-‘«eee 
also Navigation. 

iS/oc£enstrom (Capt. A.), <169* 

Stocks, daily prices of, 53, 276 — ^British 
commanders placed in the, atMacao, 246. 
Stokes (Surgeon), conduct of, 254. 
Stocqueler (Mr.), 21 1 — liis dispute with 
Capt. Biden, 228 — retiremeut of, from 
the Bengal Club, 229. 

Sudder Ameens, 12, 235. 

Sugar, equalization of duties on, 177— 
culture of, in India, 219 — in A^m, 220. 
Sullivan (Mr. John), 38. 

Sumatra; war in, 27 — homicide on board 
the bark, 234. 

Sundays, billiard-playing on, 221. 

Surat, fire at, 25. 

Susjwnsion, iron bridge of, in India, 233. 
Suttee, attempted, 226. 

Syed Ahmud, the late, 230. 

Syria, commerce in, 160. 

Swinhoe (Mr. T. B.), 118. 


Tailors, European, at Calcutta, 234. 

Tariff, new, for Bengal, 68, 145. 

Taxation in India, 2, 3— pilgrim, 100. 

Tea, remarks on the soHs suitaldcjjy^the 
cultivation of, 4— quffb^^Txported to 
England from Canton sKe the expira- 
tion of the Company’s cnarter, B(f, 87 
— researches for the plant in Assiffbi 
138, .234 — new arrangement respecting « 
sales ill London, 193 — cultivation of, in 
Java, 244. 

Tewip/t’s in Cashmere, 67, 

Temperance Societies in Jndia, 18, 101, 
234 — attempt to introduce them into 
New Zealand, 88 — in the Society Is- 
lands, 90— at Madras, 187. 

2'enasserim, schools in, 137 — dispersion 
of banditti in, 148. 

Tenures, resumption of rent-free, 4. 

Theatre, Bombay, application of the sur- 
plus proceeds of the, 154. 

Tigers, ferocity , of, 65, 241 — attack on a 
vessel in the Suntlcrbunds by, 66. 

Tigris steamer, loss of the, 48, l6o. 

Timor, attack on a chip’s crew at, 160. 

Tinnevelly, mission in, 21. 

Tobacco, cultivation of, 21, 221. 

Town duties, abolition of, in Bengal, 2, 69. 


Sombre (Mr. Dyce), 17. 

Soobroyah Moodelly, case of, 187, 239. 
^Sjpiers (Lieut. Col.), 237. 

^Spo^ng at Meerut, 72 — ^pleasures of, t&. 

Steam Communication betwelfn India and 
V England, meeting at Calcutta respect- 
ing! 4* 65, 135 — meeting at Madras 
respecting, 22, 151— meeting at : Bom- 
bay reaping, 23— between Singapore 
and Penang, 155, 243— debate at the 


Trade, British, to Java, 46, 118, 156,244 
— new tariff for, in Bengal, 68, 145— 
general report on the foreign, at Can- 
ton, 82, 87, 88 — Association at CaU 
cutta, 142, 144, 185 — proposed dutiea 
on, at« Singapore, 156, 268-— of Ma- 
nilla, 157 — at Damascus, 160 — of Ame- 
rica with Singapore, 184, 249-— indigo, 
in London, 1*93 -—tea, new arrange- 
mente respecting, ib , — representation to 
the viceroy and hoppo at Ckintbn reapect- 





In 'Indk*^., 

'. - iii»:) fiiMi« >«tC^gy6uh*fri B a il i t i i^ (he 

147. 

jiOai^ xckkivi^ of villafil^, a4« 

. between Per- 
aiiki aiM» 159, — BUppreeeion of the 

K>^*d« by, 369. 

1^5/308, aig', 337. 

Abifis, uiiilipd, ($. 

Uggoree, dieturbancee at, 146. 

i^oei^jnafion in Persia, 158. 

Van Dikmsv's Xawd Intbluoekck:— 
New eettleinent at Port Pliilip, 31, 89, 
a47^-H>utra|^ on natives, 3a, 89^neg- 
lect of agrrcul||iee, 89 -^Cliicf Justice 
Finder, 90— sthte^of the colony, 16.— 
thd.Legisladve Council, ift.^Cotiit of 
Reqaests llitension Bill, ib ,. — Gover- 
nor BouHite and Xieut. Governor Ar- 

^ thur, 047— release 'Of Mr. ’ Lewis, |7/. — 
appointments, 169— shipping,; . births, 
marriages,r'^ud deaths, 45, 11 7, 169. 

Vestry, afiMv^lh'the Calcutta, 139, 338. 

Fiiug^^Capt.),' caurt.maitia] on, 339. 

li^CDr. J. R.), death of, 143. 


plaii;' in 


boring ftft*, 

ITc^Als, proposed unsfoi^ty of, ' iii rtiio* 
Calcutta trade, 144, 18^, 336. > 

Western PeHj outrage oh* natives af^ 33. 
Wight (Siirg. R.), Inquiry <^, 'rci|iaoting’ 
the cultivation of Indian psodttcSi^ ill;. , 
Wightofi V. JTbtea, casO of, 39^ 36^ . 
IKiiiuims (Xieut. Col^>, conduct of, 3^'^ ; 
Wilsm (Bishop of Calcutta), priipnaiy visi.. 
tattonpf, 15, 17, 147 — his power in the 
affltirs of St. John's Cathedral, 338. 

— (Prof. H. H.), 68. 

Rev. Joseph), travels of, 341. 
Women, Hindoo, their doniestic mannOrs 
de^ribed, 96, 141. ' 

ITaog (l^eut.), his survey of the Indus, 36. 
Woa^M, brade in, at Canton, 83. 
fVriiers, public, patronage of» 4. - 

(Mr. B.), his dispute with Mr. 
orne, 146— speech of, relative to 
^als from the Mpfussil Courts, 3ti 
rhis dispute with Mr. Xongueville 
‘ rke, 318, 319. 

Po^, trade in, at Canton, 83, 84* 

Zetfliindars, execution of, at Allahabad, 16 
.^insurrectionary, at , Baloowalee, loo, 
I48 — refractory, in Delhi district, 147. 




ERRATUM. 

The two paragraphs, in p, ai of As. IntelL. — beginning “ We would toke the 
tiber^^*'.<-Hd)ould have been placed at the end of the article headed “ Cultivation of 
likdan beginning in p. 31 and ending in p. 23. 










